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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 


The  Historian  of  Greece,  when  closing  his  great 
narrative  in  the  year  1856,  promised  to  follow  out  in 
n  separate  work  that  speculative  movement  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  which  upheld  the  supremacy  of 
the  Hellenic  intellect  long  after  the  decline  of  Hellenic 
liberty.  He  had  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  famous  chapter  on  Sokrates,  but  to  do 
justice  to  its  chief  heroes— Plato  and  Aristotle— proved 
to  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  History. 
When,  however,  the  promised  work  appeared,  after 
nine  laborious  years,  it  was  found  to  compass  only 
Plato  and  the  other  immediate  companions  of  Sokrates, 
leaving  a  full  half  of  the  appointed  task  unperformed, 
Mr.  Grote  had  already  passed  his  70th  year,  but  saw 
ID  this  only  a  reason  for  turning,  without  a  moment*8 
pause,  to  the  arduous  labour  still  before  him.  Thence- 
ftrth,  in  spite  of  failing  strength  and  the  increasing 
distraction  of  public  business,  he  held  steadily  on  till 
dcatli  overtook  him  in  the  middle  of  the  coiirsse.  What 
lie  was  able  to  accomplish,  though  not  what  study  he 
had  gone  through  towards  the  remainder  of  his  design, 
tbese  volumes  will  show,  Tlic  ofEce  of  preparing  and 
mding  their  publication  was  entrusted  to  the 
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present  editors  by  Mrs.  Grote,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
discretion  as  Bole  executrix  under  his  last  Will 

As  now  printed,  the  work  has  its  form  determined 
by  the  author  himself  up  to  the  end  of  Chapter  XI. 
The  first  two  chapters,  containing  a  biography  of 
Aristotle  and  a  general  account  of  his  works,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  critical  analysis,  in  eight  chapters,  of  all 
the  treatises  included  under  the  title  '  Organon ' ;  and  in 
the  remaining  chapter  of  the  eleven  the  handling  of  the 
Physica  and  Metaphysica  (taken  together  for  the  reasons 
given)  is  begun*  What  now  stand  as  Chapters  IIL, 
IV.,  &c.,  were  marked,  however,  as  Chapters  VL,  VII-, 
Ac,  by  the  author ;  his  design  evidently  being  to  inter- 
polate before  publication  three  other  chapters  of  an 
introductory  cast.  Unfortunately  no  positive  indication 
remains  as  to  the  subject  of  these ;  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  for  one  thing,  he  intended  to 
prefix  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  works  a  key 
to  Aristotle's  perplexing  terminology.  Possibly  also 
he  designed  to  enter  upon  a  more  pai-ticular  discussion 
of  the  Canon,  after  having  viewed  it  externally  in 
Chapter  11.;  citations  and  references  bearing  on  such 
a  discussion  being  found  among  his  loose  notes. 

What  might  have  been  the  course  of  the  work  from 
the  point  where  it  is  broken  off,  is  altogether  matter  of 
inference,  beyond  an  indication  of  the  sulrject  of  the 
chapter  next  to  follow ;  but  the  remarks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Chapter  IIL  point  to  some  likely  conclusions. 
After  the  naetaphysical  discussions,  which  must  have 
been  prolonged  through  several  chapters,  there  would 
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h  taken  in  order  the  treatises  De  Coelo, 

Corruptione,  the  Meteorologica,  and 

Jiological  works;  though  with  what 

Be  it  is  impossible  to  guess.    Then 

red  the  De  Anima  with  the  minor 

ftises  summed  up  as  Parva  Naturalia, 
doubt,  the  Ethica  and  Politica;  last 
ca  and  Poetica.     That  Mr.  Grote  had 
all  these  works  is  evident  from  his 
una  in  the  various  copies  which  he 
Ethica  and   Politica  in   particular 
m  familiar,  and  most  there  is  reason 
i  has  left  nothing  worked  out  upon 
ily  his  own.    Fortunately  it  happens 
I  tological  field  next  adjoining  there  is 
I  rable  to  show. 

m  of  1867  Mr.  Grote  undertook  to 

ount  of  Aristotle's  striking  recognition 

aspect  of  mental   phenomena,  to   be 

3  third  edition   of  the   senior   editor's 

iss  and  the  Intellect';  but,  on  following 

ms  relative  to  that  point,  he  was  gra- 

8  interest  in  the  subject  to  elaborate  a 

the  De  Anim&  and  the  other  psycho- 

&  Several  months  were  spent  on  this 

Fend  he  declared  tliat  it  had  greatly 

LBight  into  Aristotle's   philosophy  as  a 

0  expressed  his   satisfaction  at  ha^ang 
an  exposition  of  the  Psychology,  fitted 

1  contribution  to  that  part  of  Aristotle, 


n 
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IB  case  he  should  never  reach  the  subject  in  the 
regiilar  course  of  his  general  work.  The  exposition 
was  printed  in  full  at  the  time  (1868),  and  drew 
the  attention  of  students.  It  is  now  reprinted,  with 
the  prominence  due  to  ita  literary  finish  and  intrinsic 
value,  as  a  chapter — the  last — in  the  body  of  the_ 
present  work. 

The  long  Appendix  coming  after  is  composed  of 
elements  somewhat  heterogeneous ;  but  the  different 
sections  were  all  written  in  the  period  since  1865,  and 
all  J  not  excepting  the  last  two  (treating  briefly  of 
Epikurus  and  the  Stoics)^  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
author's  general  design. 

The  first  section — an  historical  account  of  ancient 
theories  of  Universals — has  already  seen  the  light,*  It 
brings  together,  as  nowhere  else,  all  the  chief  references 
to  the  doctrine  of  Realism  in  Plato,  and  exhibits  the 
directly  antagonistic  position  taken  up  by  Aristotle 
towards  his  master.  This  it  does  so  impressively  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  excluding  it,  even 
although  it  reproduces  in  part  some  of  the  matter 
of  Chapter  III,,  on  the  Categories,  Being  compORcd, 
in  1867,  later  than  this  Chapter,  it  is  on  that  account 
written  with  all  the  firmer  a  grasp.  On  finishing  it 
as  it  stands,  Mr.  Grote,  in  a  private  letter,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  that  deserve  to  be  quoted  : — *'  I  never 
saw  l:)efore  so  clearly  the  extreme  importance  of  Ari- 


*  Tn  the  Afpecdix  to  the  senior  editor's  'BCanual  of  MdQtftl  and  Mu 
Sdcooe*(1867). 
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^ns  as  the   guides   and  stimulaots  of 
sophy.     If  I   had   time   to   carry   the 

I  fihonld  have  been  able  to  show  how 
ved  views  of  the  question  of  Universale 
pbet  that  more  and  more  of  the  works 
better  texts^  became  known  to  Albertiis 
I  Aquinas,  and  their  successors.  During 
mediately  succeeding  Boe thins,  nothing 
cept  the  Categories  and  the  treatise 
me  was  known,  and  these  in  a  Latin 
8t  fortunately  the  Categories  was  never 
^  and  it  is  there  that  the  doctrine  of 
I  stands  clearly  proclaimed," 
ction,  or,  rather,  the  part  therein  treat- 
3  doctrine  of  First  Principles,  is  also  a 
composed  (in  1867)  at  the  same  time  as 
niversals,  and  was  printed  along  with 
?ever,  of  the  critical  examination  of  Sir 

f's  views  on  Aristotle,  which  is  now 
tement  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
in  Note  A,  appended  to  his  edition 
claimed  Aristotle  as  a  supporter  of 
>f  Common  Sense,  basing  upon  a  long 
quoted,  these  were  subjected  by  Mr, 
jhing  criticism,  the  pointed  vigour  of 
uly  appreciated.  The  statement  of  his 
.ristotle's  doctrine,  though  containing 
Lot  be  found  at  more  places  than  one  in 
present  work,  is  yet  reprinted,  because 
i  favourite  art  for  impressing  anything 
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to  which  he  attached  as  much  importance  as  he  did 
attach  to  this  conviction  of  his,  regarding  the  very 
heart  of  Aristotle's  thought. 

The  long  abstracts  of  six  lx)oks  of  the  Metaphysica 
and  two  books  of  the  De  Ccelo,  next  following  in  the 
Appendix,  are  sections  of  a  character  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  foregoing.  Evidently  not  intended  ■ 
for  publication,  they  have  been  included,  partly  as  fur*  ■ 
nishing  some  indication  of  the  labour  the  author  imder^ 
went  in  seeking  to  lay  hold  of  his  subject,  partly  ■ 
because  of  their  inherent  vahie.  From  the  first  motive,  " 
they  are  here  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
guise  they  wore  as  preliminary  dmfk,  bestrewed  with 
references-  Their  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
give  Mr,  Grote's  interpretation  of  the  text  of  treatini 
at  once  exceedingly  difficult  and  imporisiit  t  difficult,  as 
IB  proved  by  the  great  divergence  among  commentators 
at  many  points;  important,  not  more  for  the  deeper 
aspects  of  Ai-istotle's  own  system,  than  for  the  specu- 
lations of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  on  which  they 
are  the  classical  authority,  What  relation,  in  the  case 
of  each  treatise,  the  books  abstracted  (often  translated) 
hold  to  the  other  books  left  untouched,  is  specially 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  section  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Here  let  it  suffice  to  men- 
tion that  each  abstract  has  a  certain  completeness 
in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bond  of  connection 
with  the  other.  The  abstract  of  the  Metaphysica  closes 
where  Aristotle  descends  to  speak  of  the  concrete 
heavenly  bodies,  and  just  as  much  of  the  De  Coelo  is 
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Specially  of  these.     This  connection, 
it  was  present  to  the  author's  mind, 
ne  of  the  abstracts  as  here  presented.* 
ining    sections   of  the  Appendix,  not 
datotle,  the  short  account  of  Epikurus 
pi   its   true  light   a   much-maligned 
hi     On  writing  it,  in  1867,  Mr.  Grote 
hfe  last  word  had  not  yet  been  said  on 
ethical  part  of  the  sketch  was  printed 
the  whole  m  now  given.     More  frag- 
aotice  of  the  Stoics,  «s  merely  replacing 
be  considered  inadequate  in  a  sketch 
n.     Since  it  formed  part  of  liiB  entire 
to  the  treatment  of  Aristotle   a  full 
of  Stoic  and  Epikurean  doctrines,  con- 
outgrowth  of  the  Cynic  and  Kyrenaic 
y  handled  at  the  end  of  the  *  Plato,' 
mU  may  not  unfitly  close  the  present 


ther,  the  two  volumes  are  undoubtedly 
it  contribution  to  the  history  of  ancient 
regards  Aristotle,  the  author's  design 
3d  chiefly  from  the  first  eleven  chapters, 
jse  were  in  1865,  and  proceeded  with  in 
was  overtaken,  in  the  act  of  com- 


t 


led  the  abstract  of  De  CopIo  a  little  farther,  and  then 
;  prohably  fiodiug  liimfielf  iK^mo  too  far  away  from  the 
which  he  was  at  the  liine  dealing* 
animl  of  Menial  and  Mor&l   Bcieuce/  among  'Ethical 
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posing  the  last,  by  the  insidious  malady  which,  after 
six  months,  finally  carried  him  off.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  exposition  of  the  Organon,  is 
the  very  full  analysis  given  of  the  long  treatise  called 
Topica,  While  the  other  treatises  have  all,  more  or 
less,  been  drawn  upon  for  the  ordinary  theory  of 
Logic,  the  Topica,  with  its  mixed  logical  and  rhe- 
torical bearings,  has  ceased  to  be  embodied  in  modern 
schemes  of  discipline  or  study,  Mr.  Grote's  profound 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  Dialectic  drew 
him  especially  to  this  work,  as  the  exhibition  in  detail 
of  that  habit  of  metliodized  discussion  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Hellenic  mind.  And  in  the  same  connection 
it  may  be  noted  how  the  natural  course  of  his  own 
work  brought  him,  in  the  last  months  of  his  intellectual 
activity,  to  tread  again  old  and  familiar  ground.  A 
plea  —  this  time  against  Aristotle  —  for  the  decried 
Sophists,  and,  once  more,  a  picture  of  that  dialectical 
mission  of  Sokrates  which  for  him  had  an  imperishable 
charm,  were  among  the  veiy  last  efforts  of  his  pen. 


Besides  making  up  the  Second  Volume  from  the 
end  of  Chapter  XL,  the  editors  have,  throughout  the 
whole  work  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  not^s 
and  references  set  down  by  the  author  mth  his  usual 
copious  minuteness.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  sub- 
ject these  everywhere  to  a  detailed  verification ;  and, 
though  the  editors  speak  on  the  matter  with  a  diffi- 
dence bast  understood  by  those  who  may  have  under* 
gone  a  similar  Ialx>ur,  it  is  hoped  that  a  result  not 
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XI 


imthbr  has  been  attained*  In  different 
I  references  have  been  supplied,  either 
3  an  obvious  omission  on  the  author's 
ier  confirmation  of  his  views  given  in 
references,  mostly  to  the  works  of 
^  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
re,  as  once  or  twice  in  the  Appendix, 
n  explanation  seemed  called  for,  this 

I  within  square  brackets. 

[t  some  passages,  where  the  iterations 
e,  have  been  withheld^  but  only  such 
it  the  author  would  himself  have  struck 
)n :  wherever  there  was  evidence  that 

II  made,  the  iterations,  freely  employed 
ave  been  allowed  to  stand.  On  rare 
olatioDs  and  verbal  changes  have  been 
new  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the 
;  to  be  conveyed.     It  is  impossible  to 

sensible  than  the  editors  are,  of  the 
ley  have  thus  incurred ;  but  they  have 
'  their  very  respect  for  the  venerable 
y  were  fortunate  in  the  many  oppor- 
ijoyed  of  learning  from  his  own  lips 
iews  on  Aristotle.* 
s  been  drawn  up  with  some  care;   as 

meant  to   be  of  real  service  to   the 
iborate  a  work. 


be  younger  editor  to  BtAt€  that  the  heaviest  part  of  all 
d  bos  been  done  by  blm. — A*  B, 
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It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  printing  the  Greek 
of  the  notes,  &c.,  the  text  of  Waitz  has  been  followed 
for  the  Organon  (everywhere  short  of  the  beginning) ; 
the  text  of  Bonitz,  for  the  Metaphysica;  and  for 
other  works  of  Aristotle,  generally  the  Berlin  edition. 
Regard  was  had,  as  far  as  the  editors'  knowledge 
went,  to  the  author's  own  preferences  in  his  reading. 


HIS  YOUTH. 

Amyntes,  with  whom  he  passed  much  of  his 
circumstance  of  great  moment  to  the  future 
F  his  son.  We  are  told  that  among  the 
is  the  habit  of  physical  observation,  and  even 
training  in  dissection,  were  impai-ted  tradi- 
frora  father  to  son^  from  the  earliest  years, 
ing  as  preparation  for  medical  practice  when 
re  no  written  treatises  to  study/  The  mind 
tie  may  thus  have  acquired  that  appetite  for 
ical   study  which   so  many  of  his  treatises 


ting  the  character  of  his  youth,  there  existed, 
atiquity,  different  accounts.  We  learn  that  he 
ther  and  mother  while  yet  a  youth,  and  that 
mder  the  guardianship  of  Proxenus,  a  native 
us  who  had  settled  at  Stageira.  According 
int,  adopted  apparently  by  the  earliest  wit- 


itomicis  Atlministn 
280-281,  ed,  Kiibn. 
tv  fK  ntti^iav  da-KOV' 

compare  Plato — 
A,  p.  311  C). 
1.    *0  5f   fin(6^axo£ 
£0v  TOW  Max^oyos  TOV 

ic»rfXowf    cal    <rw§^im 
MytAv  )9d<riX(i  larpcv 

Fn  tlmt  in  the  heroic 
ABkleptadfl,  the  son 

maeU  bore  the  name 
I  do  not  think  that 

pidt  and  BerDAVs  are 
colling  Aristotle  **ein 
f  iein  voUbiirtiger  Hel- 
lilhloge  des  Aristoteles, 
1    An  Hellenic  family 

(rora  Athena,  Chalkis, 

i  establish  a  colony  on 
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the  coast  of  Tkraoe,  or  Asia  Minor, 
did  not  necessarily  lose  its  Hellenism. 
One  cannot  designate  Bomokritns, 
XenokrateSy  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles, 
&c.,  half  Greeks. 

Diogenes  here  especially  ctiea  H^- 
mippus  (bx.  220-210),  from  whom 
sereral  of  his  statements  in  thi»  and 
other  biographies  appear  to  have  been 
derived.  The  work  of  Hennippns 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  **Livea 
of  the  Philosophers "  (v.  2),  among 
which  lives  that  of  Aristotle  was  one. 

Hermippus  mentioned,  among  other 
matters,  communications  made  to 
Aristotle  by  Strcebus  (a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Kallislhtfnes 
as  reader)  I'espccting  the  oondemna- 
tion  and  execution  of  Eallisthenefl  in 
Baktria,  by  order  of  Alexander  (Plu- 
tarch, Alex,  c.  54).  From  what  soarca 
did  Hermippiifi  derive  these  state- 
mcnts  made  by  Stroebua  to  Aristotle  ? 

B   2 
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Chap.  I» 


nesses  preserved  to  us,*  lie  was  at  first  an  extravagant 
youth,  spent  much  of  Lis  paternal  property,  and  then 
engaged  himself  to  military  service ;  of  which  he  soon 
became  weary,  and  went  back  to  Stageira,  turning  to 
account  the  surgical  buildings  apparatus,  and  medicines 
left  by  his  father  as  a  medical  practitioner.  After 
some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  he  retired  from 
tills  profession,  shut  up  the  building,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  then  went  to 
Athens,  and  there  entered  himself  in  the  school  of 
Plato,  at  the  age  of  thirty.*'  The  philosophical  life 
was  thus  (if  this  account  be  believed)  a  second  choice, 
adopted  comparatively  late  in  life.*'    The  other  account, 


•  Epikums  and  Ti  miens.  *E*rticov- 
po£  tv  T^  wtpt  tiTiTTjlifVfidTttitV  etrjOToXj^ 
(Ru»ibius,  Prtep,  Ev.  x^,  5) — Diogen. 
L*x.  8;  ^lian.  V,  H,  v.  9. 

•  An  iiiithor  named  EuniSlus  (cit^ 
by  Diogenes,  v.  C5,  rV  rj  ntpwrji  Tmv 
loTopt**',  but  nut  otherwifte  known) 
slAted  ihni  AriBtotle  came  to  FlAto  at 
tba  age  of  thirty^  and  that  be  liyed 
altftgrther  to  seventy  ycara  of  ag«?, 
instead  of  sixty-three^  as  Hermippuii 
and  ApfiUorlorua  affinned.  EumSlus 
conceived  Ari«totle  as  born  in  392  b.o*, 
and  coming  to  Plato  in  362  b.c.  Hit 
ohronological  diita  ait;  in  bamiony 
with  the  atatements  of  Epikarns  and 
Titnieaa  respecting  the  early  Hfe  of 
Aristotle.  The  BiW  *Atmwpof  given 
by  Manage  msognises  two  distinct  ac- 
C0UDta  aa  to  the  age  at  which  Aristotle 
died :  one  asadgning  to  him  70  years, 
the  other  only  63. 

•  See  the  Fragments  of  Timiens  in 
I>idot>  Flagmen ta  Historioorum  Gt»- 
corum,  Fr.  70-74;  also  Anstokles, 
ap.  Ensebium,  Prjcp.  Evang*  xv.  2 ; 
Diogenes,  L.  x.  S;  Athena?u8,  Tiii.  p. 
354,     Timieug  csalled  Ari^t<jtle  cro- 


t4  wokvT(fitjTO¥  tarpt toi^  aprlms  d$r&- 
fftxXfur^o.  The  speaker  in  Athena^ns 
dtMtignates  him  as  6  ^apftoKfm^Xfjt, 
The  terms  used  by  these  writers  are 
ilUeni{iered  and  nnbecoming  in  regard 
to  so  great  a  man  as  Aristotle ;  bnt 
this  ia  irrelevant  to  the  question, 
whether  tliey  do  not  describe,  in  per* 
verted  colouring,  some  real  features  in 
his  earlier  life,  or  whetlier  there  was 
not,  at  least,  a  chronological  basis  of 
possibility  for  thera.  That  no  such 
featnreg  were  noticed  by  other  enemies 
of  Aristotle,  snch  as  Enbulides  and 
Kephisoddnis,  is  a  reason  as  far  as  it 
goes  for  not  believing  them  to  be  real, 
yet  not  at  all  a  conclusiTe  reason; 
nor  is  the  speaker  in  Atheoflens  exact 
when  he  says  that  Epikums  is  the 
only  witness,  for  we  find  Timasus 
making  the  same  statements.  The 
loTptlop  (see  Antiphanes,  apnd  Pol- 
Inc.  iv,  183  —  Fragmenta  Comic 
cxxv.,  Meineke)  of  a  Greek  physician 
(more  properly  we  should  call  the 
larpitt  a  ^nenU  practUiontr  and 
ehemidi  "w^*  the  repository  of  his 
materials  and  the  scene  of  his  im- 
j)ortant  operations ;  for  many  of  whirl* 
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also  upon  good  witneBses,  represents  him 

g  come  to  Athens  and  enlisted  as  pupil  of 

|the  early  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen :   it 

mention  of  an  antecedent  period,  occupied  by 

prvice  and  a  tentative  of  medical  profession.* 

the  two  narratives,  Aristotle  appears  as  resi* 

iiens,  and  devoting  himself  to  rhetoric  and 

,  from  some  period  before  360  b,c,  down  to 

if  Plato  in  347  B.C. ;  though,  according  to  the 

d  two  narratives,  he  begins  his  philosophical 

a  later  age,  while  his  whole   life   occupied 

Jars  instead  of  sixty-two  years, 

f  the  interval,  367-360  B.C.,  Plato  was  much 

om  Athens,  having  paid  two  separate  visits 


gi^en  in  the  cnriouB 
atiso  entitled  Kar" 
Pl>.  262-337  of  tie 
lAitr^^  who  in  his  pre- 
atise,  p.  265,  remarks 
i : — **  l\  pftralt  qu'Ari* 
\mt  de  famtUe  m^cale, 
s6  k  nne  officine  de  ce 
grande  valeur.''  Stahr 
if}  loTpftov  as  if  Aristotle 
neat  Athens  (Ari«totelia, 
h  the  authorities  do  not 
'aa  probably  at  Stageira. 

6,  ad  Aristot.  Meteorol. 
3)  consider*  this  atory 
otters  larptXop  to  have 
m  arising  out  of  various 
in  his  wri lings  about  the 
of  drugs  —  tA  ipdpp.aKa 
1  think  this  is  far-fetched, 
we  find  Aristokles  rejec^ 
bUegation  alxtut  the  la- 
peftking  of  it  as  an  Sbo^ov 
I  can  admit  neither  the 
im  epithet  nor  the  ground 

leotint  rested  originally  (bo 


far  as  we  know)  upon  the  statement 
of  HermippuB  (b.c.  220)»  and  was 
adopted  by  ApoUoiiGms  in  his  Chrouo* 
logy  (a.c.  150),  both  of  them  gixxl  au- 
thorities, yet  neither  of  them  so  early 
as  Epikunis  and  Timaeus,  Dic^enes 
Laertiua  and  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
nasBUB  alike  follow  Hermippus.  Both 
the  life  of  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Am- 
monius,  and  the  Anonymous  Life  first 
edited  by  Robbe  (Leyden,  18*)  1,  p. 
2)t  include  the  same  strange  chrono- 
logical blander :  they  affirm  Aristotlo 
to  have  come  to  Athens  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  to  have  frequented  the 
society  of  Sokrates  (who  had  been 
dead  more  than  thirty  years)  for  three 
years ;  then  to  have  gone  to  Plato  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  Zeller  imagines^ 
and  I  think  it  likely,  that  Aristotle 
may  have  been  for  a  short  time  pupil 
with  liokrates^  and  that  the  story  of 
his  having  been  pupil  with  Sokrates 
baa  arisen  from  confusion  of  the  two 
names,  which  confusion  has  been  seen 
on  several  occaaions  (Zeller^  Gesch. 
der  Philos.  der  Griechen,  iL  2,  p.  15). 
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to  Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse*  The  time 
which  he  spent  there  at  each  visit  is  not  explicitly 
given;  but  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture  from  indirect 
allusions,  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  a  year  at  each^ 
and  may  possibly  have  been  longer.  If,  therefore, 
Aristotle  reached  Athens  in  367  B.C.  (as Hermippus  repre- 
sents) he  cannot  have  enjoyed  continuous  instructions 
from  Plato  for  the  three  or  four  years  next  ensuing, 

llowever  the  facts  may  stand  as  to  Aristotle's  early 
life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  or  before  the  year  362  b,c, 
he  became  resident  at  Athens,  and  that  he  remained 
there,  profiting  by  the  society  and  lectures  of  Plato, 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  347  b.c.  Shortly  after 
the  loss  of  his  master,  he  quitted  Athens,  along  with  his 
fellow-pupil  Xenokrates,  and  went  to  Atameus,  which 
was  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  despot  Hermeias.  That 
despot  was  a  remarkable  man,  who  being  an  eimuch 
through  bodily  hurt  when  a  child,  and  having  become 
slave  of  a  prior  despot  named  Eubulus,  had  contrived 
to  succeed  him  in  the  supreme  power,  and  governed  the 
towns  of  Atameus  and  Assos  with  fimmess  and  energy. 
Hermeias  had  been  at  Athens,  had  heard  Plato's  lec- 
tures, and  had  contracted  friendship  with  Aristotle; 
which  friendship  l)ecame  farther  cemented  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Aristotle,  during  his  residence  at  Atarneus, 
with  Pythias  the  nieoe  of  Hermeias.*    For  three  years 


•  Bt?ftba»  liii.  610;  Diodor.  xvi. 
52,  It  uppeftrs  tbat  Aristotle  iDcurred 
eensiim,  even  from  contemporaiy 
rivals,  for  Uii«  marriage  with  Pylhifta* 
On  what  grcmnd  wc  cannot  exactly 
make  out  (Aristokles  ap.  Eosebium 
Pnep.  Ev.  XV.  2),  unleM  it  be  from 
her  reiaLknifthip  to  Henneiaa.  Sbc 
died  louj;  Itefore  Aristotle,  but  lie 
mentioDt  bcr  in  bis  will  in  termti 
attesting  the  constant  ailecticm  wbich 


had  reignsd  between  them  nntil  ber 
death.  Aristotle  thought  it  right  to 
reply  to  the  censure  in  one  ot  his 
letters  to  Antipater. 

Aristoklea  (ap.  Enseb.  Fhep.  Ev« 
XV.  2)  Esys  tbat  Aristotle  df<l  not 
marry  Pythias  until  after  the  death 
of  Henneiasy  when  she  waa  compelled 
to  save  heTBelf  by  fiight^  and  waa  in 
difltrese  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Blakesiey  (Life  of  Arif^totle,  p. 
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id  Xenokrates  remained  at  Assos  or  Aiar- 
|e  they  were  then  forced  to  escape  by  rea- 
I  despot's  death ;  for  Mentor  the  Rhodian, 
he  Persians  in  those  regions,  decx)yed  Her- 
I  :  the  town  under  pretence  of  a  diplomatic 
I  then  perfidiously  seized  him,  and  sent  him 
ler  to  the  Persian  king,  by  whose  order  he 
t  Mentor  at  the  same  time  seized  the  two 
ther  possessions  of  Hermeias,*  while  Aristotle 
B  retired  to  Mitylene.  His  deep  grief  for  the 
Zieias  was  testified  in  a  noble  hymn  or  paean 
aiposed,  and  which  still  remains,  as  well  as  by 
inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Hermeias  at  Delphi, 
tear  of  his  going  elsewhere,  until,  two  or 
.  afterwards  (the  exact  date  is  difierently 
0  was  invited  by  Philip  into  Macedonia,  to 
ptor  to  the  young  prince  Alexander,  then 
urteen  years  old.  The  reputation,  which 
self  bad  by  this  time  estabh'shed,  doubtless 
,h  the  recollection  of  his  father  NikomachtiB 

and  friend  of  Amyntas,  in  determining 
h  a  choice,     Aristotle  performed  the  duties 

hira,''  enjoying  the  confidence  and  favour 


m  (Die  BtiULtslehre  des 
168)  concur  m  thinking 
iture  of  Aristotle  from 
lathing  to  do  with  tlie 
tbut  was  determiDed  by 
f  OlyntbuB,  and  bj  the 
ke  of  FbJlip  which  that 
ered  at  Athens.  But 
Xeuokmies  Left  Athens 
Ijistoile  disproyes  this 
id  proves  thai  the  death 
hi6  real  cause, 
art*  V.  7-8.  Biodonis  a»- 
rooeeding  to  Mentor  the 
.  to  his  brother  Mem- 


Don.  I  think  Diodoros  is  right.  A 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Hagna 
Morulia  (genuine  or  spurious)  of  Ari- 
stotle, seems  to  me  to  identify  the 
proceeding  with  Mentor  (Aristot. 
Magn.  Mor,  i.  35,  p,  1197,  b.  21 ;  as 
also  the  spurious  st^cond  book  of  tho 
(Ekonomica,  p.  1351,  a.  33). 

*  It  was  probably  during  this  period 
that  Aristotle  introduced  to  Alexander 
his  friend  the  rhetor  Theodektes  of 
PhasSlis,  Alexander  took  deli<?ht  in 
the  society  of  Theodektes,  lUid  testified 
this  feeling,  when  he  conquered  Pha- 
selis,  by  demonstrations  of  affeotion 
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both  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  until  the  aflsassination  of 
the  former  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  336  B.C. 
His  principal  residence  during  this  period  was  in 
Macedonia,  but  he  paid  occasional  visits  to  Athens,  and 
allusion  is  made  to  certain  diplomatic  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  Athenians  at  the  court  of  Philip ;  more- 
over, he  must  have  sp^t  some  time  at  his  native  city 
Stageira,*  which  had  been  among  the  many  Greek 
cities  captured  and  ruined  by  Philip  during  the  Olyn- 
thian  war  of  349-347  b,c.  Having  obtained  the  consent 
and  authority  of  Philip,  Arist>otle  repaired  to  Stageira 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  re-establishment  of  the 
city.  Recalling  such  of  its  dispersed  inhabitants  as  could 
be  collected,  either  out  of  the  neighbouring  villages  or 
from  more  distant  parts,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
laws,  or  framed  regulations  for  the  returned  citizens  and 
new  comers.  He  had  reason  to  complain  of  various 
rivals  who  intrigued  against  him,  gave  him  much 
trouble,  and  obstructed  the  complete  renovation  of  the 
city ;  but,  notwithstanding,  bis  services  were  such  that 
an  annual  festival  was  instituted  to  commemorate  them.** 
It  is  farther  stated,  that  at  some  time  during  this  period 
ha  had  a  school  (analogous  to  the  Academy  at  Athens) 
in  the  Nymphpeum  of  the  place  called  Mieza ;  where 


and  roe|iect  towards  the  statue  of  the 
rht^tor,  who  bad  died  dnring  the  inter- 
v«aitij^  yearn  —  airodi&ois  Ttfir}v  rfj 
ytvofittnf  t^i*  * ApurtoriXritf  nat  <^cXo<ro' 
i^uuf  ofuki^  itpi^  T^  tt»6pa  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  c.  17). 

*  It  is  to  this  period  of  Amtotle^a 
llfo  that  the  paesagu  extracted  from 
hia  lettjers  in  DeTDCtriua  (so-called 
iffpl  'Eft^ffdaf)  refers.     a»r  *Apt{rro* 

^tnyftpti  ^KBnv  d«ii    ror  ^auKta  rhv 


We  ehall  hardly  consider  this 
double  emplo3rment  of  the  epithet 
tuyaif  aa  aQ  mst&iice  of  thai  succeaa 
in  epistolary  style,  which  Bemetriua 
ascribes  to  Aristotle  (a.  239) ;  but  the 
paasage  provea  Aiiatoilis'B  viaita  both 
to  Stageira  and  to  Athena.  The  very 
cold  winters  of  the  Chalkidic  peuio- 
aula  were  aeverely  felt  by  the  Greeka 
(Plato — Sympoaion,  p.  220),  aod  may 
well  have  serred  as  motive  to  Ariatotb 
for  going  from  Staj^cira  to  Athena, 

*"  AmznotiitiB}  YtL  Aristot  See 
the  curious  alatcmGnta  given  by  Dion 
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and  shady  walks,  ennobled  by  the  name 
were   still   shown   even  in  the    days  of 

I.C.  Alexander  became  king  of  Macedonia, 
projects  for  conquest^  first  of  Persia,  next 

opies  known  and  unknown,  left  him  no 
lything  but  military  and  imperial  occupa- 
3  in  the  ensuing  year  (335  B.c*)  when  the  ^ 
for  the   Persian   expedition  were  being 

ready  for   its  execution   in  the   foUowing 

;  Aristotle  transferred  his  residence  to 
le  Platonic  philosophical  school  in  which 
ed  was  now  conducted  by  Xenokrates  as 

laving  passed  at  the  death  of  Plato,  in  347 
ephew  Speusippus,  and  from  the  latter  to 
in  339  B.c,  Aristotle  established  for  liim- 
id  rival  school  on  the  eastern  side  of  Athens, 

Qasium  attached  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
deriving  from  thence  the  name  by  which 

only  known — the  Lykeium,    In  that  school, 


of  the  epistles  of 
ii  p.  100,  xlvii.  p. 

aliuaionB  made  m 
to  varioni  penoQS 
tt  to  return  out  of 
p8  into  the  matured 
iXenophoii  says 
^aod  subBeqnent 
itlneia;  Hellenica, 


exander,  c.  7«   What 
he    Nymphcmmy  is 
Btahr  (A^ristotelia,  L 
Dhnbly  the  same  as 
nominates  the  Afuiteum 
.  n.  xrl  c,  23) ;  but 
I),  after  Geier,  liolds 
S.  W,  of  Pella,  in 


Emathia,  far  from  Stageira.  Flutareh 
seems  to  imply  that  Ariatotle  waa 
established  along  with  Alexander  at 
Mieza  by  Pbilip. 

Compare,  for  these  facts  of  the 
biography  of  Aristotle,  Stahr,  Ari- 
stotelia,  Part  I.,  pp.  86-94,  103-106, 

I  conceive  that  it  waa  daring  this 
residence  in  Macedonia  and  at  Telia, 
that  Aristotle  erected  the  cenotaph  in 
honour  of  Hermeiaa,  which  is  so  con- 
temptuously derided  by  the  Ghian 
poet  Theokritus  in  his  epigram,  Diog^ 
L.  r.  11,  The  epigram  is  very  sever© 
on  AristotH  for  preferring  PeUa  to 
the  Academy  as  a  residence ;  ascrib- 
ing such  proference  to  the  exigenciea 
of  an  ungovernable  stomach. 


.^^ 
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and  in  the  garden  adjoining,  he  continued  to  lecture  oi^ 
teach,  during  the  succeeding  twelve  years,  comprising 
the  life  and  the  brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander.  Much 
of  his  instruction  is  said  to  have  been  given  while  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  from  whence  the  students  and  the 
sect  derived  the  title  of  Peripatetics,  In  the  business 
of  his  school  and  the  composition  of  his  works  all  his 
time  was  occupied;  and  his  scholars  soon  became  so 
numerous  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  desire  them 
to  elect  from  themselves  every  ten  days  a  rector  to 
maintain  order,  as  Xenokrartes  had  already  done  at  the 
Academy/  Aristotle  farther  maintained  correspondence, 
not  merely  with  Alexander  and  Antipater  but  also  with 
Themison,  one  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus,  as  Isokrates 
had  corresponded  with  Nikokles,  and  Plato  with  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse.*' 

In  June,  323  B*o.,  occurred  the  premature  and  unex^ 


•  Diog.  L.  V.  4,  Brandis  notes  it 
■a  A  feature  id  ArtetotieV  cbaracter 
(p.  65),  that  be  abstained  finom  med- 
dling; with  public  affairs  at  Atbens. 
But  we  must  romember^  that,  not 
being  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Amtotle 
was  not  competent  to  meddle  per- 
sonally^  His  great  and  respected 
pbilosopbical  competitor,  Xenokraies 
(a  non-citizen  or  metic  a*  well  aa  h«X 
was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  meddle  with  public  aflkirs,  that  he 
was  once  even  arrested  for  not  having 
paid  in  due  season  his  ^utquhov,  or 
capitation- tax  impofied  upon  metica. 
He  waa  liberated*  accordirt^  to  one 
story,  by  Lykurguu  (PluUrch,  Vit*  x, 
Omtt.  p.  842) ;  according  to  another 
atory  (seemingly  mora  probable),  by 
Oemetrins  Phalerous  (Diog.  La.  ir. 
14),  The  anonymous  life  of  Aristotle 
publiBhed  by  Bobbc  (Loyden.  1B61, 
p.  3),  takea  due  notice  of  Aristotle  s 


position  at  Athens  as  a  metic 

'  Aristotle  addreaaed  to  Themison 
a  composition  now  lost,  but  well 
known  in  antiquity,  called  Uparpf- 
irrucor*  It  was  probably  a  dialogue ; 
and  was  intended  as  an  encourage 
ment  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  See 
Rose,  Aristot.  Pseud,  pp,  69-72,  who 
gives  a  Tery  intefesting  ^agmeat  of 
it  out  of  StoboBoi. 

We  have  the  titles  of  two  loat  worki 
of  Aristotle — Utpi  BainXcmc,and  *AXr* 
(iwhpoft  ^  vrrip  atroUwv  (or  mnuMm)* 
Both  seem  to  hare  been  dialogues* 
In  one,  or  in  both,  he  gave  advice  to 
Alexander  respecting  the  manner  of 
ruling  his  newly  acquired  empire  in 
Asia;  and  respecting  the  rt<latiuna 
proper  to  be  ostabliabed  bolween  Hel- 
lenes and  native  Aaiatios  (see  RoM^ 
Ari«t.  Pseud,  pp.  92-96 ;  Bemay«>  Die 
Dialoge  des  Aristot.  pp.  51-57)* 
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186  of  the  great   Macedonian  conqueror, 

ws  and  8  months,  by  a  violent   fever  at 

p  vast  was  his  power^  and  so  unmeasured 

I  that  the  sudden  removal  of  such  a  man 

i  shock  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  ahnost 

>th  in  Greece  and  Asia.     It  produced  an 

^  in  the  position  of  Aristotle  at  Athens. 

jtand  what  that  position  really  was,  we 

Kt  it  in  connection  with  his   Macedonian 

and  with  the  contemporaneous   political 

i  Athens.     It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 

C,  that  Alexander  put  down  by  force  the 

Thebans,  took  their  city  by  assault,  de- 

together  (leaving  nothing  but  the  cita-del 

ia,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison), 

its  territory  between  two  other  Boeotian 

lediately  after  that  terror-striking  act,  he 

TOm  the  Athenians  (who  had  sympathized 

th  Thebes,   though  without   overt   acts   of 

the  surrender  of  their  principal  anti-Mace* 

■Bians,     That  demand  having  been  refused, 

repared  to  extort  compliance  at  the  point  of 

but  was  persuaded,  not  without  difficulty, 

such  intention,  and  to  be  content  with  the 

Kile  of   Ephialtes  and   Charidemus    from 

■ough  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Grecian 

Rinth  constituted  him  Imperator,  there  can 

rt  that  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  Greece 

II  was  that  of  fear  and  dislike;  especially 
lithenians,  whose  dignity  was  most  deeply 
d  to  whom  the  restriction  of  free  speech 
painful.* 
just  at  this  moment  (in  335  B.C.)  that 


History  af  Greece,  chap.  xci.  pp.  18,  41,  64. 
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AriBtotle  came  to  Athens  and  opened  his  school.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  abeady  known  and  esteemed 
as  the  author  of  various  published  writings.  But  the 
prominent  mark  by  which  every  one  now  distinguished 
him,  was,  that  he  had  been  for  several  years  con- 
fidential preceptor  of  Alexander,  and  was  still  moro 
or  less  consulted  by  tliat  prince,  as  well  as  sustained 
by  the  friendship  of  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia 
during  the  king^s  absence*  Aristotle  was  regarded  as 
philo-Macedonian,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  anti-Hel- 
lenio — the  sentiment  expressed  towards  him  in  the 
unfriendly  epigram  of  the  contemporary  Chian  poet 
Theokritus/  His  new  school,  originally  opened  under 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  Alexander  and  Anti- 
pater, continued  to  be  associated  with  their  names,  by 
that  large  proportion  of  Athenian  citizens  who  held 
anti-Macedonian  sentiments.  Alexander  caused  the 
statue  of  Aristotle  to  be  erected  in  Athens,^  and  sent  to 
him  continual  presents  of  money,  usefully  employed  by  ^ 
the  philosopher  in  the  prosecution  of  his  physical  and 
zoological  researches,-  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Moreover  Aristotle  remained  in  constant  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  Antipater,  the  resident 
viceroy  at  Pella,*'  during  the  absence  of  Alexander  in 


•  Diog.  L.  V,  11. 

Ct  PlotArcb,  De  Exilio,  p.  a03, 

•  Sulir,  Arintotelia,  vol  ii.  p,  290. 

•  AthemDUs,  i3t,  398 ;  Pliny,  O.  N. 
viii,  c.  16.  Athcnnjue  alludea  lo  800 
talenU  m  bavifig  been  giTen  by  Alex- 


ander to  Aristotle  for  this  purpoM. 
Plioy  tells  tis  that  Alexander  put 
thouaandij  of  men  at  bis  service  fof 
eoquiry  and  investi^tioo.  The  getieml 
fact  is  all  that  we  can  state  with  can* 
fidenc*\  without  pretending  to  verily 
amounts. 

*  Vit,  Aristotelis,  Leydcn,  18^1,  . 
Kobhe,  pp.  4-6 ;  Aristokles  ap,  Eiwe-  ' 
bitun  PrBpp.  Evang.  xv.  2.  Kespect^ 
ing  the  Epistles  of  Anst4:»tltE%,  and  the 
collection  thereof  by  Ariemon,  see 
Rose,  Aristotelea  Pseudepigr.  pp^  594^ 
508. 
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rs  of  recommendation   from  Aristotle  to 

an   rulers  were  often  given  and   fonnd 

1  of  them  were  preserved  and  published 

There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  the 

ater — Kassander,  afterwards  viceroy  or 

onia,  was  among  his  pupils** 

imted  elsewhere  how  the  character  of 

me  gradually  corrupted  by  unexampled 

Asiatic  influences;^  how  he  thus  came  to 

lion  and  esteem  for  Aristotle^  to  whom  he  ' 

lat  his  newly  acquired  imperial  and  semi- 

ttsions  were  not  likely  to  be  acceptable ; 

sasion   of  the    cruel   sentence    passed   on 

he  threatened  even  to  punish  Aristotle 

laving  recommended  Kallisthenes,  and  as 

f  with  the  same  free  spirit;   lastly,  how 

Wame   more   or   less   alienated,  not  only 

iciety  of  Hellenic  citizens,  but  even  from 

riceroy,  the  Macedonian  Antipater*     But 

d  relations  between  Aristotle  and  AJex- 

;  come  before  the  notice  of  the  Athenians, 

point  of  view  in  which  they  regarded  the 

the  rather,  since   the  relations  of  Ari- 

jitipater  continued  as  intimate  as  ever, 

appear,  that  though  all  the  preserved 


this  &ict  from  the 

uie  by  Alexander, 

deathf  to  Kas* 

.  then  joiDed  him 

Babylon,  having 

(kter  at  the  head  of 

ome  recent  corners 

lined  to  Alexander 

by  Antipater. 

ent  at  Uie  com- 

I  io  justify  his  father 

their   testimony. 


upon  which  Alexander  silenced  hi  in 
by  the  remark  that  he  waa  giving  a 
specimen  of  Bophistical  duplicity  learnt 
from  Aristotle*  TaOra  titiiva  iro^iir* 
ftara  r^v  *AptaTortKovt  tit  indrtpov 
T«v  Xoyc0ir,  oi^tm^opitiftiip^  iy  ttal  fUKpitv 
a^iKovfrtt  Tovs  dvBpeimovs  if>amj^ 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  74). 

*  Histor  of  Greece,  cb.  xciv.  pfp, 
291,  301,  341  ;  Rutarcb,  Alexand.  c, 
lv»;  Dion  Chryaofltom.  Orat.  64,  p. 
338,  Reiske. 
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Chap.1 


writings  of  AriBtotle  are  imbued  with  a  tliorouglily 
independent  spirit  of  theorizing  contemplation  and  let- 
tered industry,  uncorrapted  by  any  servility  or  political 
bias — yet  his  position  during  the  twelve  years  between 
335-323  B,c,  inevitably  presented  him  to  the  Athenians 
as  the  macedonizing  philosopher,  parallel  with  Phokion 
as  the  maoedonizing  politician,  and  in  pointed  antithesis 
to  Xenokrates  at  the  Academy,  who  was  attached  to 
the  democratical  constitution,  and  refused  kingly  pre- 
sents. Besides  that  enmity  which  he  was  sure  to  incur, 
as  an  acute  and  self-thinking  philosopher,  from  theolo^ 
and  the  other  anti-philosophical  veins  in  the  minds 
of  ordinary  men,  Aristotle  thus  became  the  object  of 
unfriendly  sentiment  from  many  Athenian  patriots,* 
who  considered  the  school  of  Plato  generally  as  hostile 
to  popular  hberty,  and  who  had  before  their  eyes  ex- 
amples of  individual  Platonists,  ruling  their  respective 
cities  with  a  sceptre  forcibly  usurped,** 

Such  sentiment  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  un- 
paralleled and  oflfensivo  Macedonian  demonstration  at 
the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.o.     It  was  on  that  occa- 


*  Tiie  Btatement  of  Ariatoklea  {jip,  I 
Eu&ebiiim.  Pnep.  Er.  x v.  2, )  is  doubt- 
less just — <l>a¥tp^¥  oivf  QTt  KtuBantp 
froXXoIr  ital  SKKots^  ovr«»  aal  ^Apttrro- 
TfKtt  <rvW/3ij,  dia  T*  TQs  np^t  rous  j3a- 
otXfU  fpiXiar  Koi  h^h  r^*'  fV  rolt  Xoyoif 
im«poxf}V,  iftro  rmv  t6t§  <r«x^i9T^  i^^ 
v*iir$at.  The  like  is  said  by  the  rlietor 
Amteides — Or*  xii,  p.  144,  Diodorf, 

I  bAve  already  observed  that  tbo 
phrase  of  *^  Haibgrieche  *"  applied  hy 
BemajB  and  W.  v.  Humboldt  to  Aris- 
totle (B^imays,  Die  Dialoge  dee  Ariato- 
teieSf  p.  2,  p.  134)  is  not  accurate 
literaUj,  uxilete  we  choose  to  treat  all 
the  Hellenic  ooloniea  as  half-Greek. 
His  ancestry  was  on  both  sides  fully 
rftll^nin,     Hut  it  1*2  tnie  of  him,  in  the 


same  metaphorical  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  of  Pbokion.  Aristotle  was 
semi-Macedonian  in  bis  sympathies^ 
Ho  bad  uo  attacliment  to  Hellas  as 
an  organized  eystem  autonomous^  self- 
actings  with  an  Hellenic  city  as  pre- 
sident :  which  attachment  would  fiave 
been  considered,  by  Perikles,  Archi- 
damus^  and  Epameinondas,  as  one 
among  tbe  constituents  indispensable 
to  Hellenic  jjatriotism. 

*  Quintilian—Declamat. 268.  "Quia 
ignorat,  ex  ipe4  Sccratis  (quo  irelnt 
fonte  omnls  philoeophia  maoasae  cie- 
ditur)  scholf^  evasisse  tyraunce  et 
hostes  patriw  8u«b  ?"  Compare  Aihen- 
seusixL  606-^00, 


n 
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ander,  about  one  year  prior  to  his  decease, 

formal  rescript,  which  was  read  publicly 
^bled  crowd  by  a  herald  with  loud  voice; 

y  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  exiles  who  had 
id  by  judicial  sentence,  and  intimating, 
rescript  were  not  obeyed  spontaneously, 
rould  be  instructed  to  compel  the  execu- 
force.  A  large  number  of  the  exiles  whose 
m  thus  ordered,  were  present  on  the  plain 
land  heard  the  order  proclaimed,  doubtless 
uised  triumph  and  exultation.  So  much 
must  have  been  the  disgust  and  humilia* 
the  other  Grecian  hearers,  who  saw  the 
f  each  separate  city  violently  trampled 
fut  even  the  pretence  of  enquiry,  by  this 
>  sentence  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
jLthenians  especially,  the  resentment  felt 
id;  and  a  vote  was  passed  appointing 
Irisit  Alexander  in  person,  for  the  purpose 
fcting  against  it.  The  orator  Demosthenes, 
led  to  be  named  Archi-Thefirus  of  Athens 

solemn  legation  sent  to  represent  Athens) 

inpic   festival,    incurred    severe   reproach 

tccuser  Deinarchus,  for  having  even  been 

nal   conversation  with   the   Macedonian 

ad  arrived  from  Asia  as  bearer  of  this 


ption  of  this  event 
reeoe,  cL  xcv.  p.  416. 
Km  for  suppoalDg  that 
iii(ft8  well  as  Deinar- 
Bhgainst  Demosthenes 
licly  sought  the  coni> 
Eior  at  this  Oljmpio 
least  we  know  that 
his  oration  against  De- 
de  express  allufiiotk  to 


Nikanor.  See  Harpokration  v.  Nucovaip. 
The  exordium  prefixed  to  the 
Pseud- Aristotelian  Rhetorica  ad  Alex- 
andnira,  announces  that  discoiu^e  to 
have  been  composed  pursuant  to  the 
desire  of  Alexander;  and  notices 
especially  one  message  transmitted 
by  him  to  AriHtotle  through  Nikanor 
(p.  1420  a.  6,  1421a.  26-38,  na^antp 
^filv  idrjXmtrt  Nutayoop,  &c,). 
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Ckaf.  L 


Now  it  happened  that  this  oSicer,  the  bearer  of  the 
rescript,  wan  Nikanor  of  Stageiraj*  son  of  Proxenus 
who  had  been  Ari&totle^s  early  guardian,  and  himself 
the  cherished  friend  or  ward,  ultimately  the  Bon*in- 
law,  of  the  philosopher.  We  n^iay  be  certain  that 
Aristotle  would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing again  this  attached  friend,  returning  after  a  long 
absence  on  service  in  Asia;  that  he  would  be  present 
with  him  at  the  Olympic  festival,  perhaps  receive  a 
visit  from  him  at  Athens  also.  And  the  unpopularity 
of  AnBtotle  at  Athens,  as  identified  with  Macedonian 
imperial  authority,  would  thus  be  aggravated  by  his 
notorious  jiersonal  alliance  with  his  fellow-citizen  Ni- 
kanor, the  Ix^arer  of  that  rescript  in  which  such  autho- 
rity had  been  most  odiously  manifested. 

During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years**  of  Aristotle's 


ftlider)  *it  r^v  'EXXo^  SiMOPopa  to» 
2raynp(Trf»f  hovt  /frurroXijf  w«p>l  Tijf 

Ani\])^ietf  whcm  ro-dutrihating  the 
•fttra|kifiii  nf  thfi  ilncrdonmn  cmptrc, 
ftftcr  tbo  death  iKith  of  Alrxander 
iLn<l  of  Pcrdikkiut,  aji^iuixittx)  Xikimcif 
profoct  or  nfttmp  vt  Kuppadokia 
(ArriMi,  T^  ^tA  'AXVfai'i^oi',  spud 
FhotiurTi,  i'i^  92,  n.  37,  Didot). 

Ar  «n  the  life  of  Ariatotie, 

ryii-r !  >  nor  ah  is-on  of  ProjtcntJu 

1  .,  SvxtiiBEinpiricunttlhidf-'S 

i  r  ns  !tnn*iti-l!iNr  of  Ariftttttle 

V.  12*  Kohbe'«  Life  of  A^l^t4>*le  al»o 
(t4i7dcn,  1861|  p.  2)  nw^ntions  Ni- 
kotior  :ut  w\i  of  Proiccnna, 

JJikttiior  WA*  jni|r»irai>d  aftf^rwaids 
(ill  318  lun,,  five  ycftiti  hUiT  than  the 
tk^tb  ftf  AriRtotU*)  by  Kivisinder,  son 
nf  Antipnter,  to  be  cr»mmftnder  of  the 


MacedonUn  gamBon  vWch  occupied 
Munycbia*  oa  a  controlling  force  over 
Athaiui  (Diodor.  xTiii.  64),  It  will 
be  ieen  in  my  History  of  Greece 
(ch.  xerl  p.  458)  tbat  KuBsander  waa 
at  that  luomeiit  playing  a  difficult 
gamc^  hi»  futbor  Antijiater  being  juat 
dead ;  that  he  could  rtnlj  get  po0- 
aeasion  of  Munychia  by  artifice,  and 
thai  it  waa  important  for  him  to 
entrust  the  minion  to  an  officer  who 
already  had  connections  at  Athena; 
that  Nikanor,  as  adopted  son  of 
AHiitotlG,  posBcflsed  pmbahly  before* 
hand  AcquaintaniMS  with  Phokion  and 
the  other  maeedonizinfr  leaders  at 
Athena;  k>  that  the  ready  way  in 
which  Phokion  ddw  fell  into  oo-ope- 
ration  with  him  is  the  Bioro  easily 
oxi>lainod, 

Nikanor Jiowet^y  waa  pat  to  death 
by  Kaaaandcr  himaelf^  flome  montlia 
alterwards, 

^  There  remnin  small  fragmenta 
of  an  oration  of  Demadea  in  defence 
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exander's  reign,  Athens  was  adminis- 

donizing  citizens,  with  Phokion  and  De- 

beir  head.     Under  such  circumstances,  the 

:ho8e  who   hated   the  imperial  philosopher 

jass  into  act;  nor  was  it  within  the  con- 

of  any  one,  that  only  one  year  after  that 

tch  insulted  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  festival, 

conqueror  who  issued   it  would  die  of 

Vigour  of  his  age  and  at  the  height  of  his 

323  B,c.),     But  as  soon  as  the  news  of 

coming  by  surprise  both  on  friends  and 

e  confirmed,  the  suppressed  anti-Mace- 

ment  burst   forth   in   powerful   tide,  not 

v-thens,  but  also  throughout  otlier  parts  of 

^ere  resulted  that  struggle  against  Anti- 

Hs  the  Lamian  war  :*  a  gallant  struggle, 

ising  well,  but  too  soon   put   down   by 

s,  and  ending  in  the  occupation  of  Athens 

with  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  September, 

rell  as  in  the  extinction  of  free  speech  and 

dp  by  the  suicide  of  Demosthenes  and  the 

Hypereides. 

year  immediately  succeeding  the  death 
!,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  continued 
y  preponderant  at  Athens,  that  several  of 
tizens,  friends  of  Phokion,  left  the  city  to 
r,  though  Phokion  himseli*  remained,  op- 
tually  the  movement.  It  was  during  this 
le  enemies  of  Aristotle  found  a  favourable 


le 


Ion,  or  political  acti- 
fear*it — vTrip  r^r  5ci>- 

FragnL  179.  32). 
of  Deniadeft,  how- 

counteci  from  the 
lia  in  338  B.G. ;  bo 

3lU  See  Clinton, 


Fast.  Hellen,  b,c,  S?«. 

'  For  the  accomil  of  tbe  Lamian 
war,  see  History  of  Grwce,  ch.  xcv. 
pp.  420-440.  Ai  XOm  t.h«  anti-Mace- 
donian sen ti ment  prevalent  nt  Athens, 
see  Diodorua,  xviiL  10. 


,j^^ 
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opportunity  for  assailing  him»  An  indictment  on  the 
score  of  impiety  was  preferred  against  him  by  Eury- 
medon  the  Hierophant  (chief  priest  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter),  aided  by  Demophilus,  son  of  the  historian 
Ephonis,  The  Hymn  or  Paean  (still  existing),  which 
Aristotle  had  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  death, 
and  in  praise  of  the  character,  of  the  eunuch  Henneias,* 
was  arraigned  as  a  mark  of  impiety ;  besides  which, 
Aristotle  had  erected  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Hermeias 
with  an  honorific  inscription,  and  was  even  alleged  to 
have  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  to  a  god.  In  the 
published  writings  of  Aristotle,  too,  the  accusers  found 
various  heretical  doctrines,  suitable  for  sustaining  their 
indictment ;  as,  for  example,  the  declaration  that  prayer 
and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  of  no  avail.''  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hymn,  Ode,  or  Paean,  in 
honour  of  Hermeias,  would  be  more  offensive  to  the 


*  Diogen.  L.  V.  5;  AthemeuBf  xy. 
696,  The  name  of  DemoijliUus  waa 
ineTitian(?d  by  FavoriDU«  an  him  sub- 
ucribcid  to  the  indictment  *  this  Denio- 
phitud  wai»  proliably  sod  of  the  his- 
torian Bphorus.  See  Vol.  Itctse, 
Aristott'lea*  FBeudepigraphua,  p.  582. 
H<5  look  part,  aft^^rward*  in  the  in- 
dictrri*ujt  agamst  Pbokion.  An  an 
historian,  he  conipkted  the  narrative 
of  the?  SAcre<l  War»  which  hi»  father 
Ephunut  had  left  unfinished  (THodor 
XTi,  14).  The  word*  of  Athenseus, 
ns  ht  nnl  «\in  understand  them,  seem 
to  t  he  cnnip<ii^i  a  speech 

for  I  phant  Eury medon. 

**  8cfl  the  passages  from  Origcn 
advcr«.  OUum,  cited  in  Stahr's  Ari- 
BtotiiUa,  vol  i,  p,  146. 

^mnf.r  i},'  ritl.^fiof  the  lost  works 
of  i^  •  in  t\w  Catalogue 

ei  ^  19,  No,  9  in  that  of 

th<  ♦?  Ilos<»,  Arifitoteles 

r»*Muiip»i^',^   '   ir«^  pp    12-1*^),  one  is 


Utpl  Evxn^^  From  its  iK>sition  in  tiie 
Catalogue,  it  seems  plainly  to  have 
been  a  dialogue;  and  ih<5  diaiog;uea 
were  the  most  popuhir  and  best* 
known  writings  of  Aristotle, 
we  know  from  the  Nikomach.  El 
(x,  8, 1178,  b.  6-32)  that  Aristotle 
clared  all  constructive  effort,  and  all 
action  with  a  view  to  external 
to  be  inconsi«teut  with  the  Di' 
Nature,  which  was  hlest  exclusi 
in  theorizing  and  contemplation, 
he  advocattxl  the  same  doctrine  in  tl 
dialoi^ue  Utpl  EvxV^*  ^^  must  have 
contended  that  j)ersonB  praying  could 
have  no  additional  chanc«)  of  obtain- 
ing the  beneliU  which  they  prayed 
for  ;  and  this  would  have  placed  him 
in  conflict  with  the  received  opinions. 
Respecting  the  dialogue  Utpl  Evx^^t 
see  Bemayi,  Die  Dialoge  de«  Ariijto- 
teles,  pp.  120-122;  and  Roao, 
Psendt^pigr.  pp,  67,  68, 
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6n  ordinary  Athenian  than  any  philosophical 
racted  from  the  cautious  prose  compositions 
t.  It  is  a  hynm,  of  noble  thought  and  dig- 
re,  addressed  to  Virtue  ('Apcrt) — masculine 
Virtue),  in  which  are  extolled  the  semi- 
tt'oic  persons  who  had  fought,  endured,  and 
ler  service.  The  name  and  exploits  of  Her- 
p*e  introduced  as  the  closing  parallel  and 
a  list  beginning  with  Herakles,  the  Dioa- 
)s,  and  Ajax,  Now  tlie  poet  Kallistratus, 
arable  Skolion,  offers  a  like  compliment  to 
and  Aristogeit-on ;  and  Pindar,  to  several 
'  of  noble  family,  who  paid  highly  for  his 
des  now  remaining.  But  all  the  persons 
nented  were  such  as  had  gained  prizes  at 
estivals,  or  had  distinguished  themselves 
ijQ  which  the  public  were  predisposed  to 
tereas  Hermeias  was  a  eunuch,  who  began 
elave,  and  ended  by  liecoming  despot  over 
fian  community,  without  any  exploit  con- 
;he  eye.  To  many  of  the  Athenian  public 
m  insult,  and  even  impiety,  to  couple  Iler- 
ixe  greatest  personages  of  Hellenic  mytho- 
fiuccessfiil  competitor  for  heroic  honours. 
aly  read  the  invective  of  Olaudian  against 
to  appreciate  the  incredible  bitterness  of 
I  and  contempt,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
?  a  eunuch  and  a  slave  exercising  high  pnb- 
And  the  character  of  a  despot  was,  to 


erunt,  eunucho  con-  i 

this  is  among  tbti  | 

udian,  tw>  nunieroiis 

well  deserve  to  bu 

aK     Compare  aku^ 

sentiment  towardn 


eunuchfs  Herodota8,  viii,  106 ;  Xeno- 
plion,  Cyrui>a*d.  viii.  8,  15. 

ApellikoQ  thouj^bt  it  worth  while 
to  cotijfHJse  a  flpecial  treatifto,  for  th«; 
pur|>oac  of  vimlicatiDg  AHwtulle  from 
the  ii»iiersiou8  circulated  in  ii^^ard  to 

c  2 
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the  anti-macedonizing  Athenians,  hardly  less  odiotrs 
than  either  of  the  two  others  combined  with  it  in 
Hermeias. 

Taking  these  particulars  into  account,  we  shallsee 
that  a  charge  thus  sustained,  when  preferred  by  a 
venerable  priest,  during  the  prevalence  of  strong  anti- 
Macedonian  feeling,  against  a  notorious  friend  of  Anti- 
pater  and  Nikanor,  was  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
prudence  of  the  accused.  Aristotle  bowed  to  the  storm 
(if  indeed  he  had  not  already  left  Atheps,  along  with 
other  philo-Macedonians)  and  retired  to  Chalkis,  (in 
Eubcea),*  then  under  garrison  by  Antipater.  An  ^ 
accused  person  at  Athens  had  always  the  option  of 
leaving  the  city,  at  any  time  before  the  day  of  trial ; 
Sokrates  might  have  •  retired,  and  obtained  personal 
security  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 
Aristotle  must  have  been  served,  of  course,  with  due 
ncWice  :  and  according  to  Athenian  custom,  the  indict- 
ment would  be  brought  into  court  in  his  absence,  as  if  he 
had  been  present;  various  accusers,  among  them  Demo- 
chares,**  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  would  probably 


his  relations  with  Hermeias.  Ari- 
stokles  speaks  of  the  vindication  as 
successful  (ap.  Euseb.  P.  E.  xv.  2). 

'  That  Chalkis  was  among  the 
Grecian  towns  then  occupied  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison  is  the  state- 
ment of  Brandis  (Entwickelungen  der 
Oriechischen  Philosophic,  i.  p.  391, 
1862).  Though  I  find  no  direct  au- 
thority for!  this  statement,  I  adopt  it 
as  probable  in  the  highest  degree. 

*  Aristokles  (ap.  Eusebium  Praep. 
Ev.  XV.  2)  takes  notice  of  the  allega- 
tions or  Demochares  against  Aristotle : 
That  letters  of  Aristotle  had  been  de- 
tected or  captured  (dXS>vai\  giving 
information  injurious  to  Athens :  That 
Aristotle   had   betrayed  Stageira  to 


Philip :  That  when  Philip,  after  the 
capture  of  Olynthus,  was  selling  into 
slavery  the  Oljmthian  prisoners,  Ari- 
stotle was  present  at  the  auction  (fVt 
rov  \a<f)vporr»kfiov\  and  pointed  out 
to  him  which  among  the  prisoners 
were  men  of  the  largest  property. 

We  do  not  know  upon  what  founda- 
tion of  fact  (if  upon  any)  these  al- 
legations were  advanced  by  a  contem- 
porary orator.  But  they  are  curious, 
as  illustrating  the  view  taken  of  Ari- 
stotle by  his  enemies.  ITiey  must 
have  been  delivered  as  parts  of  one  of 
the  accusatory  speeches  on  Aristotle's 
trial  par  contumcuie :  for  this  was  the 
earliest  occasion  on  which  Aristotle's 
enemies  had  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
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iipport  of  it;  and  Aristotle  must  have  been 
iy  in  liis  absence*  But  there  is  no  ground 
jg  that  he  intended  to  abandon  Athens^  and 
fcllds,  permanently ;  the  rather,  inasmuch  as 
to  have  left  not  only  his  school,  but  his 
Athens  under  the  charge  of  Theophrastus, 
new  tljat  the  Macedonian  chiefs  would  not 
emacy  over  Greece  without  a  struggle ;  and, 
Arsenal  correspondence  Tvith  Antipater  him- 
lid  receive  direct  assurance  of  this  resolution, 
ie  were  needed.  In  a  question  of  military 
rtotle  probably  felt  satisfied  that  Mace- 
ks  must  prevail ;  after  which  the  affairs  of 
^uld  l>e  again  administered,  at  least  in  the 
^  as  they  had  been  before  Alexander's  death, 

more  complete  servility.  He  would  then 
led  thither  to  resume  his  school,  in  compe- 
that  of  Plato  under  Xenokmtes  at  the  Aca- 

he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
of  Athens,  as  central   hearth  of  Hellenic 

philosopliy,  could  not  be  transferred  to 
o  any  other  city.* 


pg    tbeir    antipathy 
they  would  hardly 

Remaelvea  of  it.     The 

ported  by  other  8{)eiLke» 
l;  just  aa  MdStus,  the 
;rates,  was  supported  by 
jykon.  The  Itnopltu  of 
irere  not  composed  until 
T9  Hfter  this  epoch — cer- 
ftflicr  than  306  B.C. — 

rr  the  death  of  Ari- 
character  was  not 
Hifore  the  public,  Never- 
jlmret^tnay  j^oswibly  have 
»e  accusatory  allegations 
pJiiloBopher  in  hi«  toro- 


pUi,  aa  well  as  in  his  published  Bi>eech 
JJis  invectives  against  Antipater,  aud 
the  friends  of  Antijxiter,  were  nuuio- 
roufl  and  bitter : — Polybius,  xii.  13,  9 ; 
Cicero,  Unitus,  83;  compare  Demo- 
charis  Fragmenta,  in  DidotV  Fragni. 
Hbtoricorura  Gra»corum,  vol.  ii.  p. 
448.  Pbilon,  who  indicted  f^ophokles 
(under  the  ypa(f>r}  napauofianv)  for  the 
law  which  the  Utter  had  pro^wsed  in 
306  B.C.  ag:ain8t  the  philusopbera  at 
Athens,  had  been  a  friend  of  Aristotle, 
'ApwTToTfXovf  yuokpifiot,  AthensenSt 
xiii.  610. 

'  We  may  apply  her©  the  game 
remark  that  Dionysiua  makes  about 
Deinarchua  as  a  speech-maker :  when 
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This  18  what  would  probably  have  occurred,  when 
the  Lamian  war  was  finished  and  the  Macedonian 
garrison  installed  at  Athens,  in  Sept.  322  b,c. — bad 
Aristotle's  life  lasted  longer.  But  in  or  about  that 
very  period,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  he 
died  at  Chalkis  of  illness ;  having  for  some  time  been 
troubled  with  indigestion  and  weakness  of  stomach,' 
The  assertion  of  Eumelus  and  others  that  he  took 
poison,  appears  a  mere  fiction  suggested  by  the  analogy 
of  Sokrates.**  One  of  his  latest  compositions  was  a 
defence  of  himself  against  the  charge  of  impiety,  and 
against  the  allegations  of  Ms  accusers  (as  leported  to 
him,  or  published)  in  support  of  it.  A  sentence  of  this 
defence  remains,*  wherein  he  points  out  the  inconsist- 
ency of  bis  accusers  in  affirming  that  he  intended  to 
honour  Hermeias  as  an  immortal,  wliile  he  had  noto- 
riously erected   a   tomb,    and   had   celebrated   funeral 


Peinarcbus  retired  to  Cbalkin,  no  OQe 
wonltl  baud  to  Chalkis  for  a  speech: 
O^   yitp  fts  XoXx/da   av  rit^tt  in\*o» 

yap  Tthtov  ifnopovv  oZr^  X6y(av. 
Dionys.  Hiilic.  Dinar,  p.  639. 

•  Cetisorintis,  De  Die  Katali — 
Manage  ad  Diogen.  Laert.  v,  16, 

•  Diogenes  L*  however  (v,  8)  gave 
crijdit  to  this  story,  m  w«  may  »ee 
hy  bid  £|H;^ii). 

•  AUuna'118  XV,  p,  G96.  607,  Pro- 
bably this  reply  of  Aristotle  (though 
Zeller,  p.  33,  declares  it  to  i)c  apnriouB, 
in  my  judgment  very  gratnitoosly), 
nmy  have  beon  suited  to  the  woni.s  of 
the  Ft>eech  (not  preserved  to  n»)  which 

r  it  was  intended  to  ociKWtir.  Bui  the 
^  reply  d()esi  not  loect  what  I  conooive 
1^  have  b'rm  Ibn  real  ftMiUng  in  tfce 
tnimb  of  th4:>8c  who  originut^l  the 
eliitrgc*  The  loL:ical  inconstHleocy 
which  bt*  |><»int»  oat  did  Dot  apjK-^r 
au  iiiooni*igt«ncy  U»  Grockg  gencraH) 


Ariatotle  had  rendered  to  the  deceased 
liermciaa  the  same  honours  (though 
less  magnificent  in  degree)  as  Alex- 
ander to  the  deceiised  Hepha^tion, 
and  the  Amphiptilitanu  to  the  decreased 
Brasidas  (Thucyd.  v.  11 5  ArintoteL 
Ethic.  Nikom.  v.  7. 1).  In  bi»th  these 
cases  a  tomb  was  erected  to  the  de- 
ceased, implying  mortality ;  and  jier- 
manent  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  1 
implying  immortality :  yet  these  two 
proceedings  did  not  appear  to  involve 
any  logical  contradiction,  in  the  cyeu 
of  the  w^orsiiippers.  That  which 
offended  the  Athenians,  really,  m  the 
caso  of  Aristotle,  was  the  worthlcas- 
ness  of  Hermeias,  to  whom  he  ren» 
dered  these  prodigiotis  honours — eu- 
nuch, slave, and  despot;  an  assombla^e 
of  what  they  conBid««jed  mean  attri* 
butca.  The  solemn  measure  aiwl  cha- 
nvoter  of  a  IV'au  wa«  dltigr.iced  by 
iRitiif  ^;«jiliud  tu  such  a  vile  j^cnson. 
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to  him  as  a  mortal.     And  in  a  letter  to 

he  said  (among  other  things)  that  Athens 

table  residence,  but  that  the  prevalence  of 

'  or  false  accusiition  was  a  Bad  drawback  to 

moreover  that  he  had  retired  to  Chalkis, 

lat  the  Athenians  might  not  have  the  oppor- 

nning  a  second  time  against  philosupliy,  as 

eady  done  once,  in  the  person  of  Sokrates.* 

e   or  another  letter  to   Antipater,  he  ad- 

n  lionorific  tribute  which  had  been  voted 

Dclplii  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  but 

\T  which  had  been  since  rescinded.     He  inti- 

this  disappointment  was  not  indifferent  to 

the  same  time  no  serious  annoyance.^ 

to  the  person  and  habits  of  Aristotle,  we 

1  that  lie  liad  thin  legs  and  small  eyes ; 

h  he  was  somewhat  lisping ;  that  his  attire 


|Vit.  Aristotelift,  p.  4S, 

ot.  vol.  L  ;  Manage  ad 

5,  with  the  pusaage 

.  Celsum)  there  cited ; 

^.36. 

X)m  DiogeneR  that  l*heo- 

iudictt»il  for  impiety  by 

ml  mch  wai3  the  esteem 

ophrafitus  wag  lield,  thnt 

iQi  utterly   failed ;    aod 

as  very  near  inciirriug 

ill  ©very  acciiaer  hud  to 

iiiot  obtain  one-fit'tb  of 

■  the  Dikasts  (Diog.  L. 

FAguouidos  com 08  for- 

[^1y  as    tlie  vehement 

l^kion  four  years  after 

H&jisiotle,   during    the 

^r  democrat ical  redaction 

ut  by  the  edictJS  and  lu- 

Pt*Iysperc"hon  (318  u,c.) 

Bath  of  Autijuater  (Hia- 

;ece,  ch.   xcvi.   p.   477)* 

must   have  felt    himself 


eucouraged  by  what  had  hapjieticHl 
five  years  before  with  Aristotle,  to 
think  that  he  would  sueceed  in  a 
similar  charge  against  TheCfphfJiBtiisi. 
But  Theophrastus  waa  jitTSMUially 
Ciitccmed ;  he  waa  not  intimately 
allied  with  Antipater,  qt  directly 
protected  by  him;  moreover,  he  had 
com[>osecl  no  hymn  to  a  jirrson  like 
Hemieias.  AccoMiiigly.  the  intlicl- 
ment  recoiled  upon  the  accuser  him- 
self. 

**  ^lian»  V.  H,  xiv.  1.    ^Apurro^ 
rtXiyr,    fV<i    Tit   avTov    a<^f/X€TO    raw 

tTTtXktiV  irpos  ^AvT iwarpov  irf pt  rovrwvy 

ovrtav  €)(m  d*if  pr]r€  /lo*  tT^6^ipa  fUXtiv 
aiTuiVt  /ai}t€  /Ltoi  fir}6iv  fic'Xea/.  The 
statue  of  Aristotle  al  Athea*  waa 
before  the  eyes  i>f  A  iesandcr  of  Aphro^ 
diaias  alxait  a,d,  2Cm;),  See  Ziuupt, 
Scholarchen  zu  A  then,  p,  74, 
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was  elegant  and  even  showy ;  that  his  table  was  well* 
served — acoording  to  his  enemies,  loxurious  above  the 
measure  of  philosophy.  His  pleasing  and  persuasive 
manners  are  especially  attested  by  Antipater,  in  a  letter, 
apparently  of  marked  sympathy  and  esteem,  written 
shortly  after  the  philosophers  death.*  He  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  wife* Pythias,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter who  bore  the  same  name.  His  wife  having  died 
after  some  years,  he  then  re-married  with  a  woman  of 
Stageira,  named  Herpylli«,  who  bore  him  a  son  called 
Nikomachus.  Herpyllis  lived  with  him  until  his 
death;  and  the  constant  as  well  as  recipnxial  attach- 
ment beti^'een  them  is  attested  by  his  last  wilL^  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  daugliter  Pythias  had  not  yet 
attained  marriageable  age;  Nikomachus  was  probably 
a  child. 

The  wiU  or  testament  of  the  philosopher  is  preserved.*' 


*  Plutarch — Alkibiad,  et  Cbriolan, 
Comp.  c.  3 ;  Ari«teirl  cum  CatoiL  tnnj, 
Coriij>.  c.  2,  The  accusation  of  luxury 
and  dainty  feeding  was  urged  agiuttst 
lam  by  hia  coutcmix^rary  asaaihmt 
Kei>bi8»xlonis  (Eusebius,  Pr,  Ev.  xv, 
2) ;  ftcconliiig  to  some  statements,  by 
riato  alsOj^Jilian,  V,  H-  iii,  VX  Coa- 
Irajit  the  epigratii  of  the  contC5ixi[K)rary 
poet  Theokritua  of  Chios,  who  cen- 
j4iirca  Aristotle  liia  rt/y  dicfKtr^  yacrrpos 
tf^vaat^  with  the  iiatirical  dmtiiii  of 
the  poet  Lykophrou  (ap.  Athetia'um^ 
iL  [X.  55),  in  which  be  derided  the 
«u(ipers  of  phllo60pher8,  for  thoir 
oxuiBe  and  tiimttractive  Coud  :  com* 

the  verses  of  Aiitif>hani.'S,  ap. 

Uhena?,  iii*  p.  98  F. ;  and  Diog,  L. 

vii.  27 ;  Timaius  ap,  AtiiGnieum,  viii. 

^2,     The  lines  of  Anti]*hanes  up. 

IthoDa*.  iv,  1346,  noenx  to  ap]»iy  to 

PAn^tcitlc,  notwttht^Uridiug  Meinekc*i» 

rimiarks^  j».  59. 

*  Di^^^;.  L.  V.  1,  IS;  AristoklcA  ap. 
Eu8«b.  ¥t.  Ev.  XV.  2. 


*  Diog.  L.  V.  11.  ^EoTtu  ^tp  ft* 
/Af  dt  Ti  tntfi^lvfj,  Tcide  diiirro 
'ApwTOTiXijs''  fniTponoy  ^iv  that  ixay- 
Ttnv  Halt  hta  irayrof  *AwiirttTfKWt  dwj. 
The  teytanient  of  Aristotle  was  known 
to  UenmppUii(Athena'usi,  xiil  p,  589) 
alM»tjt  aceiiiury  later  than  Ari6ttitle»n 
and  the  in*yst  ancient  known  autho- 
rity respeettn;^  the  facts  of  hi«  life. 
Stnlir  (Ari»tut<ilia^  vol.  L  159),  and 
Bnindiw  (Ariel,  p.  fi2)  aupjxjge  tliat 
what  Dio'^euea  pvt^  h  only  an  ex- 
tract from  the  will ;  since  nothing;  ta 
said  about  the  library,  and  Ariijtotle 
would  not  omit  to  direct  what  should 
be  done  with  a  library  which  he  so 
much  vaUied.  But  to  thia  I  nrj^ty^ 
that  there  waa  no  neceatsity  for  litf 
making  any  p?wi«ion  about  th«' 
library;  be  hid  left  it  at  Athene 
along  with  hiij  tjchool^  in  the  care  of 
'i'he<jphr.M!»tU8.  He  wii»hed  it  U.»  re- 
nuio  then\  and  prolmbly  cimH>«li'n^l 
it  as  an  ap]H:nda<;e  tu  the  ^chotil ;  and 
it  naturally  would  remain  there,  if 
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ds  constitute  Antipater  his  general  executor 
jompreliensive  terms/  words  well  calculated 
at  his  directious  should  be  really  carried 

since  not  only  was  Antipater  now  the 
;entate,  but  Nikanor,  the  chief  beneficiary 
111,  was  in  his  service  and  dependent  on  his 
stotle  tlien  proceeds  to  declare  that  Nikauor 
fce  his  son-in-law,  by  marriage  with  his 
rthiaa  as  soon  as  she  shall  attain  suitiible 
16  general  heir,  subject  to  certain  particular 
.  directions,  and  the  guardian  of  his  infant 
shua     Nikanor  being  at  that  time  on  ser- 

rhaps  in  Asia,  Aristotle  directs  that  four 
ned  Aristomenes^  Timarchus,  Hipparchus, 

11  take  provisional  care  of  Herpyilis,  his 
I,  and  his  effects,  until  Nikauor  can  appear 
leophrastus  is  to  be  conjoined  with  these 
iiooses,  and  if  circumstances  permit  him.^ 


l«)at  it  in  his  tenta- 
rernember  (as  1 
iuiated)  that  when 
iieiLS,  he  only  am- 
iibi»ent  for  a  time; 
oome  back  and  m- 
when  Mace^loTiiaa 
be  re-^^tabtishtjd. 
.  if  5)  describes  a 
g  which  he  saw  at 
by  which  Arii^tutlo 
th  to  him  and  to 
mm  to  have  been  the 
of  AleJtander,  next  of 

|4'tt»>  Ka\  'EpfTvkXi^ot 

V.     Hhe  ftmr 

neii   were  probably 


^i^ 


present  at  Chalkia,  so  that  Ariatutle 
could  count  upon  them;  but  at  th« 
time  when  this  will  was  made,  Theo- 
phrastus  was  at  Athens,  cumlucting 
the  Aristotelian  school;  and  in  the 
critical  cundition  of  Grecian  pjlitic», 
there  was  room  for  doubt  how  far  he 
could  securely  or  prudently  act  in 
this  matter. 

The  worda  of  Diogenes — cm?  9^*  &r 
NiKci^wp  KaraXa^jj — are  rendered  in 
the  improved  transhitioo  of  the  edi- 
tion by  Finnin  Didot,  "  quoad  vera 
Nimnar  adoltscat^  &c.  I  cannot 
think  this  a  corrt?ct  understanding^, 
either  of  the  words  or  of  the  fdcU 
Kikanor  was  not  a  iniuof  uudur  ajfe» 
but  an  ofiioer  on  active  service.  1'he 
translation  given  by  M^na^'e  appeam 
to  me  more  true — **  tantiitpcr  dum 
redu^  «*<  Nicanor ;"  (ad  D.  L.  v.  12.) 
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The  daughter  Pythias,  wlien  she  attains  Buitahle  age, 
is  to  become  the  wife  of  Nikanor,  who  will  take  the 
best  care  both  of  her  and  of  Nikomachus,  being  in  the 
joint  relation  of  father  and  brother  to  thera.*  If  Pythias 
shall  die,  either  before  the  marriage  or  after  it,  but 
without  leaving  offspring,  Nikanor  shall  have  full 
discretion  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
honourable  both  for  himeelf  and  for  the  testator  respect- 
ing Nikomachus  and  the  estate  generally.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  Nikanor  himself,  either  before  the  marriage 
or  without  offspring,  any  directions  given  by  him  shall 
be  observed ;  but  Theophrastus  shall  be  entitled,  if  he 
chooses,  to  become  the  husband  of  Pythias,  and  if  Theo- 
phrastus does  not  choose,  then  the  executors  along  with 
Antipater  shall  determine  what  they  think  best  both  for 
her  and  for  Nikomachus.*'  The  will  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — "  The  executors  (here  Antipater  is  not  called 
in  to  co-operate),  with  Nikanor,  in  faithful  memory  of 
me  and  of  the  steady  affection  of  Herpyllis  towards  me, 
shall  take  good  care  of  lier  in  every  way,  but  especially 
if  she  desires  to  be  married,  in  giving  her  away  to  one 
not  unworthy  of  me.  They  shall  assign  to  her,  besides 
what  she  has  already  received,  a  talent  of  silver,  and 
three  female  slaves  chosen  by  herself,  out  of  the  pro- 
|)erty,  together  with  the  young  girl  and  the  Pyrrhrean 
slave  now  attached  to  her  person.  If  she  prefers  to 
reside  at  Chalkis,  she  may  occupy  the  lodging  near  the 
garden;  if  at  Stageira,  she  may  live  at  my  paternal 
house.     Whichever  of  the   two  she  may  prefer,  the 


flat  adrXf^^4 

^  Diug.  L,  V*  13.  In  following  thu 
pliriUM^ilugy  of  this  tcstammit,  we 
ronjurk  iliAt  when  Arifitntiu  timkus 
aUtitfiQD  to  thcAc  iiiaQapicioua  pusBi* 


bilitie^ — tlie  dentli  uf  Nikiujor  or  of 
Pythioiit  bo  imm'xcsi  to  tlurii  Ji  de- 

tn*fififf  n — 6   ^4   ycrotro  oi-d*   iarmf 
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iall   provide  it   with  all    such   articles  of 
I  they  deem  sufficient  for  her  comfort  and 


}roceeds  to  direct  that  Nikanor  Bhall  make 
jrovision  for  several  persons  mentioned  by 
and  female,  most  of  tliem  Blaves,  but  one 
^emingly,  a  free  boarder  or  pupil,  whose 
lad  undertaken  to  manage.  Two  or  three 
5  are  ordered  to  be  liberated,  and  to  receive 
soon  as  his  daughter  Pythias  shall  be 
LO  strictly  enjoins  that  not  one  of  the 
68  who  attended  him  shall  be  sold*  They 
jght  up  and  kept  in  employment ;  when  of 
they  are  to  be  liberated  according  as  they 
«.ves  worthy*** 

lad  in  his  lifetime  ordered,  from  a  sculptor 
Uion,  busts  of  Nikanor  and  of  the  mother  of 
le  intended  farther  to  order  from  the  same 
t  of  Proxenus,  Nikanor 's  father.  Nikanor 
by  the  will  to  complete  these  orders,  and 
le  busts  properly  when  brought  in,  A 
other  of  Aristotle  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
emea,  or  in  any  other  place  which  Nikanor 


1,4.      luti  day  fu»  rv 

oIk(iv^    rov    ^€v^va 
fbiiv  Srcryc  ipocr, 

|inay  prohiibly  liavo 
oecuj>icMl  by  Ari- 
ing  bis  teinj»orary 
mikifi.     1  he  mention 
^nse,  which  ht^  still 
rim,  seems  to  imply 
he  destroy od  that 
b«    hoiuso    tbeit'iri 
lo  bis  fathers 

of  Theophraslus 


(Diog.  L.  V,  52)  mention  made  of  a 
prof^erty  (;^wp/ov)  at  Stap;eira  belong- 
ing to  Tlieopbrivsttm,  which  be  be- 
queaths to  Kalliiiijs.  Frolmbly  this 
i$  the  ffame  proinTty  wliich  had  once 
belonged  to  Aristotie  ;  for  1  do  not 
aee  buw  else  Theophra^tus  (who  was 
a  native  of  Eit«ua  in  Leslws)  could 
have  become  j>0B8cs*jed  of  proi>€rty  ut 
Staj^eira. 

*  Diog.   h.   V.    15,      ^4   nmXtlf  Bl 

fjXutitf  ykpmvrm^  i\fv$tpovs  d<lmvai 
tear  d$ia¥. 
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may  prefer ;  another  bust  of  Arimii«Sstue  (brother  of 
Aristotle)  is  to  be  dedicated  as  a  memento  of  the  same, 
since  he  has  died  childless.* 

During:  Bome  past  danger  of  Nikanor  (we  do  not 
know  what)  Aristotle  had  made  a  vow  of  four  marble 
animal  figures,  in  case  the  danger  were  averted,  to  Zens 
the  Preserver  and  Athen6  the  Preserver.  Nikanor  is 
directed  to  fulfil  this  vow  and  to  dedicate  the  figures  in 
Stageira.^ 

Lastly,  wherever  Aristotle  is  buried,  the  bones  of  his 
deceased  wife  Pythias  are  to  be  collected  and  brought 
to  the  same  spot,  as  she  had  commanded  during  her 
lifetime/ 

Tills  testament  is  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the 
personal  cimumstances  and  sentiments  of  the  philosopher, 
evincing  an  afiectionate  forethought  and  solicitude  for 
those  who  were  in  domestic  relations  with  him.  As  far 
as  we  can  .fudge,  the  estabHshment  and  property  which 
he  left  must  have  been  an  ample  one/  How  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  were  executed,  or  what  became  of 
most  persons  named  in  it,  we  do  not  know,  except 
that  Pythias  the  daughter  of  Aristotle  was  married 
three  times:  first,  to  Nikanor  (according  to  the  will); 
secondly,   to   Prokles,  descendant  of  Demaratus   (the 


•  Diog.  L.  V.  15. 

*  Diog.  L.  V.  IB,     dvoBtlvat  bi  xal 

Tvv  tiit^dfiriv^  (fa  kiSipa  rtTpanyjxjj 
Ait  2^T7j^H  icol  *A^»^  livTiip^  iv  2tii- 

ilerc  U  a  vow.  tnude  b/  AriBlottc 

to  the  gtxU  under  fiome  unknown  pre- 
vious emergency,  whicli  be  orders  bis 
rxecuiur  to  iultiL  I  pn^sumt!  that 
tUtj  liiat  words  of  direction  given  by 
SokraU*  before  bin  de^iiii  to  Kriton 
were  of  ib«  Hniue  nulurtJ ;  **  We  owu 
4  cock  to  iKtiCtilatiin» :  }Kiy  tbit  debt, 


and  do  not  fnib**  (See  my  preceding 
work,  riato  and  tbo  othLT  Conipo- 
uiori»  of  Sjknilvft,  vuh  IL  di.  23,  )x  lUo.) 

'  lhrHdcrPHnv(H.  N.  XXXV.12, 
4<5;.  -j:en,  L,  V.  J,  16) 

men  I  JiAle  of  Arinlotle'i* 

cffcTta  by  hifi  ijinre  tbea+  were  intiuded 
iMivcnty  diflbi'«  or  pan»  (/>alriia«» 
cartbenware).  Pliny  cousidered  tbi« 
OS  a  nmrk  of  luxurious  living ;  uince 
(rtccorfling  to  Fonestella)  **  triimti- 
nium  appelliibatur  »munja  ouenatrmo 
laiititia." 
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rta  formerly  banished  ta  Asia)  by  whom 
i  sons,  Prokles  and  Demaratus,  afterwards 
i  school  of  Tbeoplirastus ;  thirdly^  to  a  phy- 
d  Metrodonis,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
iotle/ 

Bted  in  antiquity  several  works,  partly  by 
ies  like  the  Megaric  Eubnlides,  partly  by 
Platonists,  in  which  Aristotle  was  re* 
ith  ingratitude  to  Plato,^  servility  to  the 

power,  love  of  costly  display  and  indiil- 

What  proportion  of  truth  may  He  at  the 

bese  charges  we  do  not  know  enough  to 

mfidently ;  but  we  know  that  he  had  many 

llosophical   as  well  as  political;*'  and  con- 

those  grounds  (then  as  now)  was  rarely 
an  personal  slander  and  invective. 

tion  of  ingratitude  or  imbecoming  beha- 
ato  is  no  way  proved  by  any  evidence 
Ing*  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to 
Its   mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the   direct 


^ric.  ftdv.  Mathe* 
F.  sect,  258.  Alxnjt 
€r  rather  voluntary 
MS  to  Asia,  in  the 
.  king  of  Persia,  see 
Somcj  towns  and 
^ecl  to  him  in  ^^oUb, 
m  found  his  descend- 
tlfd,  after  the  conclu- 
reian  expeditloD  (Xen* 

his  younger  Ariiti>tle 
ilonid  and  grand^n  of 
Lpopher — mention  m 
BcKtament  of  Thet*- 
Bectioiis  are  given  for 
improvement  in  philo- 
tv*  53).  Nikomachus 


was  brought  up  chiefly  hy  Theo- 
phrastiis,  but  i>eriBhed  young  in 
battle  (Aristokles  ap,  Euseb,  Pwep, 
Ev.  XV.  2). 

»»  Euseb.  pTBjp.  Ev.  xv.  2;  Diog. 
La.  ii.  109. 

•  *rhe  remarkable  passage  of  The- 
mistiun  (Orat.  xxiii.  p,  346)  attegta 
the  number  and  vehemence  of  these 
opponents*  Kij<^iirod<»povf  rf  «ol 
Ev^cwkidav    Kot.    Tt}xaiovs    Kal    AiKai- 

irdr*  ^p  Karakt^ai^i  fvntrtat^  hv  nai 
\6yoi  f^iKvovvrai  rh  rovbt  r^v  ](p6w>iff 
diarripovVTti  rf}P  djTfj^Btiav  Koi  (^iXo- 
vftniay ; 
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rivalry  of  Aristotle  in  setting  tip  a  eeeond  philosophical 
echoot  at  Athens,  alongside  of  the  Academy ;  by  his 
independent,  self-working,  philosophical  specniation ; 
and  by  the  often-repeated  opposition  which  he  made  to 
some  capital  doctrines  of  Plato,  especially  to  the  so-called 
Platonic  Ideas,*  Such  opposition  was  indeed  expresse 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  terms  of  respectful  courtes; 
and  sometimes  even  of  affectionate  regret ;  examples 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  going  through  the 
Aristotelian  writings.  Yet  some  Platonists  seem  to 
have  thought  that  direct  attack  on  the  master  s  doctrines 
was  undutiful  and  ungrateful  in  the  pupil,  however 
imexceptionable  the  language  might  be.  They  also 
thought,  probably,  that  the  critic  misrepresented  what 
he  sought  to  refute.  Whether  Aristotle  really  believ 
tliat  he  had  superior  claims  to  be  made  Scholarch  of  t 
Platom'c  school  at  the  death  of  Plato  in  347  B.C.,  or 
the  death  of  Speusippus  in  339  B.d  is  a  point  which 
we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  act  of  setting  up  a  new  philo- 
sophical school  at  Athens,  though  perfectly  fair  and 
admissible  on  his  part,  was  an  .hostile  competition  sure 
both  to  damage  and  offend  the  pre-established  school, 
and  likely  enough  to  be  resented  with  unbecoming  aspe- 


ed    I 

I 


1 


•  Tills  is  what  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  charge*  inlvaiwtMl  by  Eubulidefi> 
prohaWy  clurived  Croim  the  Pltitonist^ 
teal  EvfiovXi^fjt  fr/>odf)Xoof  cv  ry  «itr' 
aVTov  ^i^ki'^  ^rvfinrat,  ijfma'Kofi', 
rfXcirrwiTi  nXaTo»»'t  fifj  fra^HtytytfrBai, 
ra  Tt  ^ifikia  mirov  tia<j>$iipai  {An* 
fitnklea  ap,  EuscK  Pra'p.  Ev.  xv.  2). 
l*here  can  b(i  no  ixiissibk*  biiBis  for  this 
lost  chjygo— ilestroyin^'  or  corrupting 
the  Ijooke  of  Plato— except  thiitAri- 
fctotle  had  ahiirply  criticized  them,  aud 


was  supposed  to  have  mis-elat^id 

unfairly  discniMiited  them. 

The  frequently  recurrin^  pn:»test 
Ariiitotle  against  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  Ideas  may  be  read  now  in  tlio 
Analytica,  'J  opica,  Metaphyaica,  ami 
Ethica  Kikoroachea,  but  was  int|| 
duced  even  in  the  loat  Dialogti^ 
See  Plutarch  adv.  Kol5t<*u,  o.  14  ;  i 
Pr*.»kUi8  adv.  Joaun.  Philojtonnm 
BiTiiavH,  Die  Dialogt5  dea  Arisiot 


not. 
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fttitude  towards  the  great  common  master 
arrogant  claims  of  superiority  over  fellow- 
the  allegations  which  this  resentment  would 
d  which  many  Platonists  in  the  Academy 
(Cruple  to  advance  against  their  macedoniziug 
\  Lykeimn. 

jgations  moreover  would  find  easy  credence 
men  of  letters,  whose  enmity  Aristotle  had 
d  to  a  certain  extent  even  provoked — 
d  his  numerous  disciples, 
brated  rhetor  was  an  elderly  man  at  the 
s  glory  and  influence,  during  those  earHer 
Aristotle  passed  at  Athens  before  the 
Plato.  The  Isokratean  school  was  then  the 
pee,  frequented  by  the  most  promising  pupils 
liear  and  far^  perhaps  even  by  Aristotle  him- 
pohtical  views  and  handling,  as  well  as  the 
tyle  of  which  the  master  set  the  example, 

r  imitators.  Illustrious  statesmen,  speakers, 
traced  tbeir  improvement  to  this  teaching, 
the  pupils,  indeed,  acquired  celebrity — among 
dektcs,  Theopompus,  Ephonis,  Naukrates, 
ephisodorus,  and  others — that  Hermippus* 


X.  p.  451;   Dionys. 

Judic.  pp,   588,  625, 

'laoKpQTov^  fxaSrjTas 

fTOf^  dxpt^^r  cc  Tois 

vnip     Tov^t     rov 

Sc     ArjfAOa-BfPOVtt    trvvt- 

srmippi  Fnigmentft  ed. 

§1832,  pp.  42-43. 
Oratoro,    ii    22,  04. 
tortus    est    Ifiocrates, 
artun  ommum,  cujus  h 


principea  exienint:  sed  eomm  par- 
tiin  in  [>ompd,  pnrtim  in  acie,  illuBtres 
esse  voluerunL  Atqui  et  ilU — ^Tbeo- 
pompi,  Ephori,  Philisilti,  Naucratm, 
multiqUG  alii — ingeniis  dtfferunt/'  &c. 
Compare  also  Cicero,  Bmtus,  8,  32; 
and  Dionys.  Hal.,  Do  Isocrate  Judi- 
cium, p.  536.  iittt^amaraTOi  hi  ytv6* 
litvo^  Tmv  Karti  rov  avrbv  dicfiaa'difT«i>v 
Xp^vnVf  ttal  Tovt  KpttritTTovs  tu>»  iv 
'ABfiP^tri  T€  nai  <V  t^  akXrj  *EXXadi 
pttaf  TratdftVor'  Lv  oi  f&cy  rv  rcits 
^ittaviKOif  iyivovTo  npiaroi  Xdyots^  ol 
jT  iv  r^  noXiTimaBoi  ical  to,  icotva 
wpdrT*t¥  ^ir^vwyKavt  koX   ^Xoi  Bi  rag 
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tbought  it  worth  bis  while  to  draw  up  a  catalogue 
of  them :  many  must  Lave  been  persons  of  opulent 
family,  higlily  valuing  the  benefit  received  from  Iso- 
krates,  since  each  of  them  was  required  to  pay  to  him 
a  fee  of  1000  drachma^.'  During  the  first  Bojourn  of 
Aristotle  in  Athens  (362-347  B.C.),  while  he  was  still 
attacbed  to  and  receiving  instruction  from  Plato,  he 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  more  to  rhetoric  than 
to  philosophy,  and  even  to  have  given  public  lessons  or 
lectures  on  rhetoric.  He  thus  entered  into  rivalry  with 
Isokrates,  for  whom,  as  a  teacher  and  author,  he  con- 
tracted dislike  or  contempt. 

The  composition  of  Isokrates  was  extremely  elegant : 
his  structure  of  sentences  was  elaborate  even  to  excess, 
his  arrangement  of  words  rhythmical,  his  phrases  nicely 
balanced  in  antithetical  equipoise,  like  those  of  his 
master  Gorgias;  the  recital  of  his  discourses  proved 
highly  captivating  to  the  ear,**    Moreover,  he  had  com- 


*  fke  DeBiostbenoH,  adv.  Lakntnm, 
pfv  928,  938.  Lakritus  was  a  citijteD 
of  Phll«<^liB — ^a  irpayfia,  'laoKpd- 
Tovt  paBrfTT^s,  To  have  gODfi  through 
a  course  of  teaching  from  Isokrates, 
was  evidently  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinction of  »ome  imix>rtance. 

*  Dionyisiiia,  while  admiring  Iso- 
krates, eomplaina  of  him,  and  com- 
plaina  stilJ  more  of  his  iniitatttni,  as 
BomeMrhat  numotonous,  wanting  in 
flexibility  and  variety  (De  Com|»o8. 
Verbonirn,  p.  184)*  Yet  he  pro- 
nounces Ifiokmtes  and  Lywias  to  be 
more  natural,  tthewiniK  Icsj*  of  cralt 
and  art  thiiti  Ihspus  and  Bi^fnnsthcnea 
(De  lotto  Jndicium,  p,  592),  Iso- 
krates  t6v   ?»yXaP   T17f    WOirfTiKTJ9    itOTfl- 

(ilKmmit  Tovt  w«p\  Tttpyiav.    (Dionys 


Hal.  ad  Pompeinm  dc  Platone,  p.  764 ; 
also  De  Isso  Judicium^  p,  592;  be- 
sides the  special  chapter,  p.  534,  fieq,^ 
which  be  has  devottxl  to  Isokrates.) 

Cicero,  De  Oratore,  iii.  44,  173: 
^*  Idqne  princepe  leocratea  imstituifiae 
fertiir,  ut  inc^nditam  an ti quorum 
diceudi  consuetudinem  delectalionis 
atque  aurium  causft,  qnemadniodnm 
acribit  disci pulns  ejus  Naucrate«,  nu- 
meric adfitringeret''  Compare  Cicero^ 
Orator.  52.  175-176. 

Tlie  reference  to  Naucrates  (whose 
works  have  not  been  prcisened,  though 
Dionysius  commends  bi«  A<5yot  'Etri- 
rd^ior,  Ars.  flhct.  p.  2W)  is  inte- 
resting, as  it  shews  what  was  said 
of  Isokrates  by  his  own  disciples. 
Cicero  say«  of  thed*3ctrine«in  his  own 
diftlosnie  De  Oratore  (Epiet.  ad  FamiL 
i.  9,  23),  "Abhorrent  a  commimibua 
prifceptis,  et  omnem  antiquorum, 
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j  of  rhetorical  precepts  known  and  esteemed 
id  Quintiliaiu     Besides  such  teclinical  ex- 
rates  strove  to  attain,  and  to  a  certain 
a.lly  attained,  a  higher  order  of  merit     He 

ris  pupils  with  thoughts  and  arguments  of 
and  comprehensive  interest ;  not  assisting 
ain  victory  either  in  any  real  issue  tried 
Dikasts,  or  in  any  express  motion  about  to 
n  by  the  public  assembly,  but  predisposing 
3  to  prize  above  all  things  the  great  Pan* 
sgate — its  indejjendence  in  regard  to  ex- 
und  internal  harmony  among  its  constituent 
a  reasonable  recognition  of  presidential 
|uitably  divided  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
sd  with  moderation  by  both.  He  inculcated 
I  and  deference  to  legal  authority  on  the 
■democrats  of  Athens ;  he  impressed  upon 
1  Philip  and  Nikokles,  the  importance  of 
Id  bearing  towards  subjects.*  Such  is  the 
Bn  of  the  discourses  which  we  now  possess 
.tes ;  though  he  appears  to  have  adopted  it 
ddle  life,  having  begim  at  first  in  the  more 
of  the  logographer — composing  speeches  to 
before  the  Dikastery  by  actual  plaintiflFs 
and  acquiring  thus  both  reputation  and 


m,  rationem 
tinttir,"  About  the 
see  Bpengel,  2v»^ 
Bnmch)  pp.  155-170. 
dwells  enipha- 
ifty  morality  mcul- 
Durees  of  laokratCK, 
them  aa  most  im- 
all  politicians  (De 
^.536,644,555,seq0 
in^  than  the  writers 


probably  numbered  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle. 

*  Dionysius  Hal.  De  Isocrate  Ju- 
dicium, pp.  576,  577,  Reiske ;  dttrftas 

KpOTiitiHf  nfpi((>€p((T6ai  (p7)(riv  Wo  rwtv 
/Si^iofraiXwp  ^ApicrroTiXijr.  h  appears 
that  AphareuSf  the  adopted  son  of 
IsokratGB,  denied  that  Isokrates  had 
ever  written  any  judicial  orationa; 
while  K©phisod6ni8,  the  disciple  of 
Isok rates,  in  his  reply  to  Aristotle's 
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profit.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  not  only  main- 
tained but  even  increased  when  he  altered  his  style; 
and  he  made  himself  peculiarly  attractive  to  foreign 
pupils  who  desired  to  acquire  a  comma>nd  of  graceful 
expressions,  without  special  reference  to  the  Athenian 
Assembly  and  Dikastery.  But  his  new  style  being  mid- 
way between  Demosthenes  and  Plato — between  the 
practical  advocate  and  politician  on  one  side,  and  the 
generalizing  or  speculative  philosopher  on  the  other^ — 
he  incurred  as  a  semi-philosopher,  professing  to  have 
discovered  the  juste  milieu^  more  or  less  of  disparage- 
ment from  both  extremes  ;*  and  Aristotle,  while  yet  a 
young  man  in  the  Platonic  school,  raised  an  ardent 
controversy  against  his  works,  on  the  ground  both 
of  corai^osition  and  teaching.  Though  the  whole  con- 
troversy is  now  lost,  there  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Aristotle  must  have  displayed  no  small 
acrimony.  He  appears  to  have  impugned  the  Iso- 
krat^an  discourses,  partly  as  containing  improper 
dogmas,  partly  as  specimens  of  mere  unimpressive 
elegance,  intended  for  show,  pomp,  and  immediate 
admiration  from  the  hearer  —  ad  impUndoB  aures  — 


admittod  that  Isokmtes 
a  few,  but  only  a  fe\\\ 
DionysiiiB  jiccepU  (lie  ni legation  of 
KephisculoniJS,  and  discredits  tlwit  of 
Aristijtle  :  1,  fctr  my  piirt,  tH5ljeve  the 
allt^gation  of  Aristutle,  upon  a  matter 
of  fact  which  he  had  the  means  of 
knowing.  Cicero  also  affinaa  (Brutus, 
xiL  46-48),  ou  the  authority  of  Ari- 
Btotle,  that  Isokralea  distinguished 
himself  lit  (mtt  as  a  composer  of 
spc<M:he«  inteuded  to  !»c  delivered  l>y 
actual  plea^lers  in  the  Dikastery  op 
Ekklewa;  aiid  that  he  afterwards 
AUefe«i  hia  style.  And  this  is  what 
Aristotle  say  a  ( respect  ing  Isok  rates) 


in  llhet<>ric.  i.  9,  1368,  a,  20,  wrtp 
'ltroitpart}s  iirtiUt  ^th  rtfp  ervvTf$(taM  rw 
duokoytlv^  where  Bekker  has  altered 
the  6ub;tantivc  to  rriv  dirvv^ifm^i 
in  my  jud;iment,  not  wisely.  I  do 
not  perceive  the  meaning  or  pertinence 
of  aavtnf0€imf  in  Uiat  sentence. 

*  8ee  Plato,  Euthydcnnm,  p.  305 ; 
also '  Plato  and  the  Other  Cumiimjions 
of  Sokratcs,' vol  i,  eh,  xix.  pp.  557-563, 

It  is  exactly  thi8jr<^<<?  tnUieti  which 
Dionysins  Hal.  ext^U  aft  flie  most 
worthy  of  bc'in;:;  folio wetl,  as  heinj? 
?!  aXriBivif  (fytXtiC^tjipia*  Pe  li^ocrate  JuiL 
pi\  543»  658. 
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JOKRATES  ATTACKED  BY  ARISTOTLE 


>  both  of    compreheDsive  tbeory  and  of 
to  any  useful  purpose/    Kephisodorus,  an 


Oratore,  iii.  35,  141. 
btoteles  qoum  florcre 
disci pulomni  vi- 
disputatioDes  a 
et  civilibus  ad  in- 
elegant iam  tranBtn- 
(pente  totam  fomiam 
\  vcnsiimque  quen- 
paulo  secus  dixit, 
sibi  ait  esse  taccro, 
-hie  autem,  *  quum 
leretur  dicere,'**  See 
Or  iv.  2,  196 ;  and 
^^  62:  "Aristoteles 
lacesfiiviL"  Also,  ib. 
to  Isocratem  discipn- 
E>rum  et  Naucmttra; 
mis  fftcicndtt?  et  or- 
locupletiflsirai  summi 
dobebant.  Sed  quia 
quis  acutior^  quia  in 
tendiH  vel  judiciindis 
fuit?  Quis  porro 
U9  est  tn/efmuM  f** 
IS  the  first  fjo  assail 
that  Kephisoddms 
reply,  h  expressly 
neniiis,  ap.  Euscb.  Pr. 

farr   ^ak\6^vov    favT^ 

nays*  Inst.  Or  iti.  1, 
p  et  Isocratis  praestan- 
fi  fuenmt  in  omni  stu- 
i;  ecx^ue  jam  scniore 
CI  et  Donagesimmn  im^ 
)  pomeridianis  scKolia 
Bcipere  artem  offttoriam 
nidem  illo  (ut  traditur) 
)ctetA  frequenter  ustis : 

k  (v.  3)  maintains  tliat 
Bed  the  parcxiy  not 
tt*^  bnt  agaiufit  Xmo- 


S*  €^v  Xeycii^.  But  the  authority  of 
Cicero  and  Qnintilian  is  decidedly 
prelerable.  When  we  reeollect  that 
the  parody  was  employ^ni  by  a 
young  man,  as  yet  little  known* 
a^rainst  a  teacher  advanced  in  agt*, 
and  greatly  frequented  as  well  aa 
admired  by  pupils,  it  will  appear  gul- 
ficicutly  offensive.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  jiertinent ;  for  the  de- 
fects of  Isokrates,  however  great  they 
may  have  been,  were  not  those  of 
analogy  with  j9«p/3apoi,  hut  the  direct 
reverse,  Dionysius  must  have  l>een 
forcibly  stnick  with  the  bitter  animus 
displayed  by  Aristotle  against  Ibo* 
kmtcs,  when  he  makes  it  a  reason  for 
rejecting  the  explicit  averment  of 
Aristotle  as  to  a  matter  of  fact :  ko^ 
oiJr*  * ApicjTCrTfXfi  tr < Idofim  pvjraivwtv 
t6v  avdpa  Pov\o^€¥^  (De  Isocr. 
Jud.  p.  577). 

Mr.  Cop&,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (p,39,  seq/)»  gives 
a  just  representation  of  the  probable 
relations  between  Aristotle  and  Jso- 
krates;  though  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
expresses  about  **  the  malignant  in* 
fluence  exercised  by  Isok rates  upon 
etiucation  in  general "  (p.  40).  Mr, 
Coj)o  at  tho  same  time  remarks,  that 
"  Aristotle  in  the  Hhetoric^i  draws  a 
greater  number  of  illiifitrations  of  ex- 
cellences of  style  from  Isokrates  than 
from  any  other  author**  (p.  41);  and 
he  adds,  very  truly,  that  the  ahaenco 
of  any  evidence  of  ill  feeling  towards 
Isokrates  in  Aristotle's  later  work, 
and  the  existence  of  such  ill  feeling 
as  an  actual  fact  at  an  earlier  period, 
are  perfectly  reconcileable  in  them- 
selves (p.  42), 

That  the  Rhetorica  of  Arist-otle 
which  we  now  possess  m  a  work  of 
his  later  age,  certainly  puhlishod,  per- 

D   2 
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intimate  friend  and  pnpfl  of  Isokrates,  defended  him  in 
an  express  reply,  attacking  both  Aristotle  the  scholar 
and  Plato  the  master.  This  reply  was  in  four  books, 
and  Dionysins  characterizes  it  by  an  epithet  of  Hie 
highest  praise/ 

These  polemics  of  Aristotle  were  b^an  during  his 
first  residence  at  Athens,  prior  to  347  B.C.,  the  year 
of  Plato's  decease,  and  at  the  time  when  he  was  still 
accounted  a  member  of  the  Platonic  school.  They 
exemplify  tiie  rivalry  between  that  school  and  the 
Isokratean,  which  were  then  the  two  competing  places 
of  education  at  Athens :  and  we  learn  that  Aristotle, 
at  that  time  only  a  half-fledged  Platonist,  opened  on 
his  own  account  not  a  new  philosophical  school  in 
competition  with  Plato,  as  some  state,  but  a  new  rhe- 
torical school  in  opposition  to  Isokrates.^  But  the 
case  was  different  at  the  latter  epoch,  335  B.C.,  when 
Aristotle  came  to  reside  at  Athens  for  the  second 
time.  Isokrates  was  then  dead,  leaving  no  successor,  so 
that  his  rhetorical  school  expired  with  him.     Aristotle 


haps  compofled,  daring  hU  second  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  I  hold  with  Mr.  Cope 
and  other  antecedent  critics. 

*  Athenanis,  ii.  60,  iii.  i2'J ;  Eoseb. 
Pr.  E.  xiv.  6 ;  Dionys.  U.  De  Isocrate 
Judic.  p.  577 :  Uat^^p  ffyriaaftMwos  tlvat 
rfjf  akriBtias  /3f /SoM^r^y  t6p  'A^ijvoioy 

Kp6r€if  jcal  yvrjO'i^aTog  oieovcrr^ff  eye- 
ptTOt  Jcal  rfjv  dwoXoyiap  rfjp  irdw  Bav 
fuurr^p  «V  rair  rrpht  *Apurror€XTf  dm-i- 
ypatftait  inoifiaaTOf  &c.  Kephisoddrus, 
in  this  defence,  contended  that  you 
might  pick  out,  even  from  the  very 
best  poets  and  sophists,  h  Ij  dvo  no- 
mjp&s  tlfnifuva.  This  implies  that 
Aristotle,  in  attacking  Isokrates,  had 
cited  various  extracts  which  he  de- 
nounced as  exceptionable. 

^  That  Aristotle  had  a  school  at 


Athens  before  the  death  of  Plato  we 
may  see  by  what  Strabo  (xiiL  610) 
says  about  Hermeias:  y^vdyuevo^  d* 
^ABrfwjjaip  rfKpoaaaro  nu  UXarmmiS 
Kcu,  'ApurrorcXovr.  Compare  Cicero» 
Orator.  46 ;  also  Michelet,  Essai 
sur  la  M^taphys.  d'Aristote,  p.  227. 
The  statement,  that  Aristotle  during 
Plato*8  lifetime  tried  to  set  up  a  rival 
school  against  him,  is  repeated  by 
all  the  biographers,  who  do  not  how- 
ever believe  it  to  be  true,  though 
they  cite  Aristoxenus  as  its  warrant. 
I  conceive  that  they  have  mistaken 
what  Aristoxenus  said ;  and  that  they 
have  confounded  the  school  which 
Aristotle  first  set  up  as  a  rhetor, 
against  Isokrates,  with  that  which  he 
afterwards  set  up  as  a  philosopher^ 
against  Xenokratoa. 
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►liilosopliy  to  rhetoric  :  he  was  no  longer 
d  by  the  living  presence  and  authority  of 
rhe  Platonic  school  at  the  Academy  stood 
Qfi  alone,  under  Xenokrates,  who,  though  an 

■  dignified  philosopher,  was  deficient  in  grace 
puasiveneBs,  and  had  been  criticized  for  this 
I  by  Plato  himself.  Aristotle  possessed  those 
^e  measure,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of 

■  By  these  circumstances,  coupled  with  his  own 
I  reputation  and  well-grounded  self-esteem, 
icouraged  to  commence  a  new  philosophical 
school,  in  which  philosophy  formed  the  ex- 
ect  of  the  morning   lecture,  while   rhetoric 

ri  as  one  among  the  subjects  of  more  varied 
instruction  given  in  the  afternoon/  During 
ensuing  years,  Aristotle's  rivalry  was  mainly 
Platonists  or  Xenokrateans  at  the  Academy ; 
Qn  both  sides  by  acrimonious  feelings,  which 
Bsed  by  complaining  of  his  ingratitude  and 
owards  the  common  master,  Plato* 
>re  thus,  at  Athens,  three  distinct  parties 
h  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Aristotle : 
krateans ;  afterwards,  the  Platonists ;  along 
he  anti-Macedonian  pohticians.  Hence  we 
for  what  Themistius  entitles  the  ^'  army  of 
(irrpaToi/  o\ou)  that  fastened  upon  him,  for 
fable  colouring  with  which  his  domestic  cir- 
are  presented,  and  for  the  necessity  under 
ay  of  Macedonian  protection ;  so  that  when 
ion  was  nullified,  giving  place  to  a  re- 
our,  his  residence  at  Athens  became  both 
and  insecure. 


,  N.  A.  XX,  5,  Quia- 
I  p.  35)  puts  the  rhe- 
jscholaa**  within 


the  lifetime  of  lEtokratea;  but  Ari- 
stotle did  not  tben  lecture  on  philo- 
sophy in  the  morning. 


'  «^^^ 
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ARISTOTELIAN    CANON. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  my  work  on  *  Plato 
and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates/  I  investigated 
the  question  of  the  Platonic  Canon,  and  attempted 
to  determine,  upon  the  best  grounds  open  to  us,  the 
questioUj  What  are  the  real  works  of  Plato  ?  I  now 
propose  to  discuss  the  like  question  respecting  Ari- 
stotle. 

But  the  premisses  for  such  a  discussion  are  much  less 
simple  in  regard  to  Aristotle  than  in  regard  to  Plato* 
Afi  fiir  as  the  testimony  of  antiquity  goes,  we  learn  that 
the  Canon  of  Thrasyllus,  dating  at  least  from  the  time 
of  the  Byzantine  Aristophanes,  and  probably  from  an 
earlier  time,  was  believed  by  all  readei"s  to  contain  the 
authentic  works  of  Plato  and  none  others ;  an  assem- 
blage of  dialogues,  some  unfinished,  but  each  undivided 
and  unbroken.  The  only  exception  to  unanimity  in 
regard  to  the  PIat<jnic  Canon,  applies  to  ten  dialogues, 
which  were  received  by  some  (we  do  not  know  by  how 
many,  or  by  whom)  as  Platonic,  but  which,  as  Diogenes 
informs  us,  were  rejected  by  agreement  of  the  most 
known  and  competent  critics*  This  is  as  near  to 
unanimity  as  can  be  expected.  The  doubts,  now  so 
multiplied,  resj)ccting  the  authenticity  of  various  dia- 
logues included  in  the  Canon  of  Thrasyllus,  have  all 
origiuated  with  modem  scholars  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  or  at  least  since  the  earlier 
compositions  of  Wyttenbach,     It  vrtm  my  task  to  ap- 
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Talue  of  those  doubts;  and,  in  declining 
i  by  them,  I  was  at  least  able  to  consider 
ihering  to  the  views  of  all  known  ancient 

jrent  is  the  case  when  we  attempt  to  frame 
lian  Canon,  comprising  all  the  works  of 
%d  none  others.  We  find  the  problem  far 
icated,  and  the  matters  of  evidence  at  once 
tive,    more    uncertain,   and    more    contra- 


f'  ent  works  now  remaining,  and  published  in 
dition  of  Aristotle,  are  forty-six  in  number, 
these,  several  were  disallowed  or  suspected 
e  ancient  critics,  while  modem  critics  have 
le  like  judgment  yet  farther.     Of  several 
the  component  sections  (either  the  books^ 
t  phraseology,  or  portions  thereof)  appear 
ted  once  as  detached  rolls,  to  have  become 
I  r  even  to  have  parted  company,  and  to  have 
Ranged    or  put  together   into  aggregates, 
I  0  the  judgment  of  critics  and  librarians* 
I  i  such  doubtful  aggregates,  or  doubtful  ar- 
^  will  appear  when  we  review  the  separate 
i  compositions   (the  Metaphysica,   Politica, 
S,  however,  by  one  or  more  of  these  forty-six 
A^ristotle  is  known  to  modem  students,  and 
ito  mediaeval  students. 
pid  was  very  different  with  ancient  literati^ 
atosthenes,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
.  to  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  &c,,  towards  the  close  of 
■entury  after  the  Christian  era.   It  is  oeiiain 
ancients  perused  many  works  of  Aristotle, 
Uy  recognized  as  his,  which  we  do  not  now 
^d  among  those  which  we  do  now  possess, 


m 
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there    are  many  which  it  is  not  certain   that   they 
peronedf  or  even  knew. 

Diogenes  Laertios,  after  affirming  generally  that 
Aristotle  bad  composed  a  prodigious  number  of  books, 
{wifitrnKtiora  ^//JXia)  proceeds  to  say,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  author  in  every  variety  of  com- 
pomtion,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  indicate  them  briefly.* 
He  then  enumerates  one  hundred  and  forty-six  distinct 
titles  of  works,  with  the  number  of  books  or  sections 
oontained  in  each  work.  The  subjects  are  exceedingly 
heterogeneous,  and  the  form  of  composition  likewise 
very  different ;  those  which  come  first  in  the  list  being 
Dialogues,**  while  those  which  come  last  are  Epistles^ 
Hexameters,  and  Elegies,  At  the  close  of  the  list  we 
read:  "All  of  them  together  are  445,270  lines,  and 
this  is  the  number  of  books  (works)  composed  by  Ari- 
stotle.**'' A  little  farther  on,  Diogenes  adds,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  diligence  and  inventive 
force  of  Aristotle,  that  the  books  (works)  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  list  were  nearly  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  that  these  were  not  contested  by  any 
one;  but  that  there  were  many  other  writings^  and 
dicta  besides,  ascribed  to  Aristotle — ascribed  (we  must 


•  Diog.   La.   V,  21.     2vp€ypayfft   ^c 

tfyrfadfifjv    vrroypa^ai,    dia    t^¥    ntftl 
ndtTtit  \4yovt  rd^dpuf  d^fTqv, 

^  Bi^nar«i  bas  pointwi  out  (in  his 
valoftbl©  treatiee,  I>i«  Dialoge  d«« 
AriRtoteles,  p,  133)  itmt  ihts  first,  in 
onier^  nineteen  in  number,  among 
the  titles  enumerated  by  Diogenes, 
designate  Dialo^cn.  Tho  longest  of 
ibem,  those  which  included  more  th*n 
tme  hook  or  section,  are  enumerated 
fitut  of  ail.  Some  of  the  dialo^^es 
a|i|icar  to  have  coincided,  either  in 
lille  or  in  subject,  with  some  of  the 


I 


« 


Platonic : — Dcpl  Antoi^ffvinyr,  in  four 
books  (comparable  with  Plalo*fl  R^ 
public) ;  noXtr4j(ov,  in  two  lx>oks ; 
2o<fMaT^Sf  Mfyc^tvf,  Sv/ifr<icrioF,  eflicb 
in  one  book ;  aii  similar  in  title  to 
works  of  Plato ;  perhape  also  another, 
Jlfpl  pifropucTis  4  rpvkXos,  the  au^ 
logne  of  PUto'»  Gor^aj?*. 

'  Diog,  La,  V.  27.  ylvoptm  at 
iracrai  fivpia^€s  tmx^^  Ttrraptf  tal 
rrTTn^joitoifra     npot     vah     frfi'nwMr- 

Km  Toaavra  fu»  aur^  nrfrpoyftaTtvrtu 
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to  mean)  erroneoUBly,  or  at  least  so 
iUch  doubt.* 

another  distinct  enumeration  of  the  titles 
works,  prepared  by  an  anonymous  bio- 
in  the  notes  of  Menage  to  Diogenes 
is  anonymous  list  contains  only  one  hun- 
wenty-seven  titles,  being  nineteen  less  than 
)iogenes.  The  greater  number  of  titles 
in  both  ;  but  Anonymus  has  eight  titles 
t)t  found  in  Diogenes,  while  Diogenes  has 
titles  which  are  not  given  by  Anonymus, 
lerefore  thirty-five  titles  which  rest  on  the 
me  alone  out  of  the  two  lists.  Anonymus 
rify  any  total  number  of  lines ;  nevertheless 
total  number  of  books  composed  by  Ari- 
pg  nearly  four  hundred— the  same  as  Dio- 
total  number  cannot  be  elicited  out  of  the 
ated  by  Anonymus ;  but  it  may  be  made 
iretty  nearly  with  the  items  in  Diogenes,'' 


34,    Heitz   (Die 
leu  dee  Aristoteles, 
a  fact  mvalidatuig 
of  tbe  catalogue 
u^  that  Diogenes,  in 
lludes  to  Anistot^liaii 
I  are  uot  mtintioiied 
ue.     For  example, 
in   the  catalog^ue, 
oks  to  the  Etbica, 
Qudes  (7.  21)  to  the 
'  jEthica.     Buttbia 
3ly  be  relied  ujioii, 

i^iSjUp   TOV   7}BikS>v   IB 

le  of  H.  Stepheua  or 
imly  case  which  Heitz 
sustain  his  remark,  \b 
the  Proa?iniuui  (i,  8), 

I  named 


in  his  catalogue.  But  there  is  another 
case  (not  noticed  by  Heitz)  which 
appeare  to  rae  still  stronger.  DiogenoB 
cites  at  length  the  Hymn  or  Paian 
compoBed  by  Aristotle  in  honour  of 
Henneias.  Now  there  is  do  general 
head  of  his  catalogue  under  which 
tbis  hymn  could  fall.  Here  Anony* 
mus  (t*:*  be  presently  mentioned)  has  a 
suijeriority  ov^er  Diogenes ;  for  be  in- 
troduces, towards  the  close  of  his 
catalogue,  one  general  head — cy*t©/jwa 
?/  tJftwvf,  which  is  not  to  be  Ibund 
in  Difjgenes. 

"  M<Snage  ad  Diog.  torn.  ii.  p.  201, 
See  the  very  instructive  treatise  of 
Professor  Heitz,  Die  Verlorenen  Scbrif* 
ten  des  Aristotelea,  p.  15  (Leipzig, 
1805). 

*  Heitz,  Die  Verl  Schrift.  des  Ari- 
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provided  we  understand  by  books^  sections  or  snbdivi- 
sions  of  one  and  the  same  title  or  work. 

The  two  catalogues  just  mentioned^  agreeing  as  they 
do  in  the  total  number  of  books  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  items^  may  probably  be  considered  not  as  original 
and  copy,  but  as  inaccurate  transcripts  from  the  same 
original  authority.  Yet  neither  of  the  two  transcribers 
tt?lls  us  what  that  original  authority  was.  We  may, 
however,  be  certain  that  each  of  them  considered  his 
catalogue  to  comprehend  all  that  Aristotle  could  be  af- 
firmed on  good  authority  to  have  published  ;  Diogenes 
plainly  signifies  thus  much,  when  he  gives  not  only  the 
total  number  of  books,  but  the  total  number  of  lines. 
Sueh  being  the  case,  we  expect  to  find  in  it,  of  course, 
the  titles  of  the  forty-six  works  composing  the  Berlin 
edition  of  Aristotle  now  before  us.  But  this  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed.  The  far  greater  number  of  the 
Aristotelian  works  which  we  now  peruse  are  not 
specified  either  in  the  list  of  Diogenes,  or  in  that  of 
Anonymus.*  Moreover,  the  lists  also  fail  to  specify 
the  titles  of  various  works  which  are  not  now  extant, 
but  which  we  know  from  Aristotle  himself  that  he 
really  composed.^ 

The  last-mentioned  fact  is  in  itself  sufficiently  strange 
and   difficult  to   explain,   and   om*  difliculty   becomes 


1 

I 


stot  p,  51.  8ucli  ooincidenoe  aft- 
siimcs  that  we  rockoa  the  UoXirt itu 
and  the  EpistleB  each  as  ooe  booL 

I  tliiiik  it  unneoessaiy  to  transcribe 
these  catalogued  of  the  titles  of  works 
mostly  lost,  llio  rvadi^r  will  fiod 
thorn  clearly  printed  in  the  learned 
work  of  VttL  Kose,  Aristoteles  Pseud- 
q)igr&phu8,  [ip.  12-i*0. 

'  Heitx,  Vurl.  Sehr.  Aristot.  p.  18, 
rcmiirk*  thiit  '*  In  diesem  Verzeich- 
nineCthiiiof  Diogenes)  die  bei  wdt^m 


i 


gri3a»te  Zabl  deijenigen  SchriJten  ith% 
welche  wir  heute  noch  besitss^n,  Utid 
die  wir  als  den  eigentlichen  Kern  der 
ari8U;»tdi8cben  Lehre  tntbaltvnd  zu 
betrachten  gewohnt  sind,'*  Cf.  p.  32, 
Bmndia  ex  presses  himself  substantially 
to  the  same  effect  ( Axistoteles,  Berlin^ 
1853,  pp,  77,  78,  9G) ;  and  Zeller  also 
(Gesch*  der  I'hiL  2ud  td»  Aristot. 
tkhriflen,  p.  43). 

**  Heitz,  Verl.  Schr.  dee  ArisiotoleSy 
p.  56  Hoq. 
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hen  we  combine  it  witli  another  fact 
tirprising,  IJoth  Cicero,  and  other  writers 
■y  BubBequent  to  him,  (Dionysius  Hah, 
)  make  reference  to  Aristotle,  and  es- 
is  dialogues,  of  which  none  have  been 
[Ugh  the  titles  of  several  are  given  in  the 
mentioned  above.  These  writers  bestow 
on  the  style  of  Aristotle ;  but  what  is 
that  they  ascribe  to  it  attributes  which 
Irmest  admirers  will  hardly  find  in  the 
Iworks  now  remaining.  Cicero  extols  the 
MB  abundance,  the  variety,  the  rhetorical 
[lie  discovered  in  Aristotle's  writings :  he 
far  as  to  employ  the  phrase  ^*jltimen 
um "  (a  golden  stream  of  speech),  in 
the  Aristotelian  style*"  Such  predicates 
en  correct,  indeed  were  doubtless  correct, 


Prior,  ii.  38»  119 ; 

iBte  Stoicus  sapictts 

t  dixerit,  veuiet  flu- 

jreum  fundens  Ari- 

m  tiesipere   dicat.** 

**Quibufl  (».  e.  those 

It  of  Aristotle)   ©o 

est,   quod    non 

ab  lllo  dictfl9  et 

lici   debucniDt,  sed 

redibili    quMam 

auavitate/*     Also 

t9;  Brutus,  31, 121; 

17;  De  Inventione, 

L  5,  14;  EpistoL 

where  ho  speakff 

pigmenta'*  along 

^dflKiov    of    Jsok rates. 

■pommeDds  the  style 

■qual  terxua  of  ud- 

X^wrtov    hi  Koi    *Apt- 

iJrTTOf     Kal     r^ir     (ra- 


(De  Veter.  Script.  CensurS,  p.  430,  R. ; 
De  Verb,  CopiA,  p,  187).  Quintilian 
e3i:tols  the  "eloquetidi  sua  vitas" 
among  Aristotle's  excellences  (lust.  Or: 
X.  i.  p.  510).  Demtitrius  Phalereus  (or 
the  authtjr  who  bears  that  title),  De 
Etoquenti^  s.  128,  commeiKls  «1  *A^t* 
aroTtXovs  x^/**'"*f»  David  the  Ar- 
menian, who  siMmks  of  him  (having 
reference  to  the  dialojjue)  aa  ^A(fipo- 
^Irrji  iwoiiov  yipoiv  (ihe  correction 
ai  Bemays,  Dml.  des  Anst.  \u  137) 
ical  xapirttiv  oj/d^ccrroF,  probably  copies 
the  judgment  of  predecessors  (Scholia 
ad  Categor.  p.  26,  b.  36,  iirandis). 

Bemays  (Die  Dialoge  des  Ariato- 
teles,  pp.  3-6)  points  out  bow  little 
justice  has  been  done  by  modern  critics 
to  the  literary  merits,  exhibited  in  the 
dialogues  aud  other  works  now  lost, 
of  one  whom  tm  know  only  as  a 
'*domichten  tind  wortkargen  Syste- 
matiker/ 
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in  regard  to  the  dialogues,  and  perhaps  to  other  lost 
works  of  Aristotle ;  but  they  describe  exactly  the  op- 
posite* of  what  we  find  in  all  the  works  preserved* 
With  most  of  these  (except  the  History  of  Animals) 
Cicero  manifests  no  acquaintance;  and  some  of  the 
best  modern  critics  declare  him  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  them.**  Nor  do  other  ancient  authors,  Plutarch, 
Athenieus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.,  give  evidence  of 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  principal  works  of 
Ari8tx>t]e  known  to  us-  They  make  reference  only 
to  works  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,* 

Here  then,  we  find  several  embarrassing  fects  in 
regard  to  the  Aristotelian  Canon.  Most  of  the  works 
now  accepted  and  known  as  belonging  to  Aristotle,  are 
neither  included  in  the  full  Aristotelian  Catalogue 
given  by  Diogenes,  nor  were  they  known  to  Cicero; 


*  This  opinioD  is  insbted  on  by 
Eavdsson,  Essai  sur  la  M^taphydque 
d'Aristot^  pp.  210,  21L 

*  Valentine  Rofle,  ArUtotelee  Pseud- 
epigraphufl,  p.  23:  **  Cicero  philoao- 
pbiciB  ccrt«  ipaius  Ariatotelts  libria 
uQDquaiii  nsu9  eat."  Heits,  Die 
Verier.  SchrifL  des  Aristot  pp.  31, 
158,  187  ;  **  Cioero,  dessen  Unbe- 
kaantschaft  id  It  beinahe  BimmtUchen 
heute  vorhandenen  Werken  dea  Ah- 
atotelcfi  eine  imstreitige  Thataacbe 
bildet,  deren  Bedeutung  man  sich 
umaonst  beraiihi  hat  abzuscbwachen,'* 
Mailvig,  Excursus  VII.  ad  Ciceron. 
Be  Fitjibiis,  p.  855;  •'Non  dubito 
pro6teri,  Cioeronem  mihi  videri  dia- 
logua  Aristotclis  populariter  scnptoa, 
et  Rbetorica  (quibua  hie  Topica  ad- 
numero)  turn  jroXanlat  legise»e ;  diffi- 
ciliora  vero,  quibua  ornni*  interior 
philoaophia  cootinebattLr,  aut  omnitio 
DOQ  attigieee^  aut  si  aliquaodo  atti- 


getit,  non  longe  progressom  ewe,  ut 
ipse  de  subtiljoribus  Ariatotelia  sen- 
tentiia  aliquid  habere  poflsit  ex* 
plorati.*'  The  language  here  uaed  by 
Madvig  ia  more  precise  than  that  of 
the  other  two;  for  Cicero  muat  be 
allowed  to  have  known,  and  even  to 
baye  had  in  hia  library,  the  Topica  of 
Aristotle. 

•  See  this  point  enforced  by  HeitBt 
pp.  29*ai,  Athen^ena  (xiT,  656)  r^ 
fers  to  a  passage  of  Philochonis,  in 
which  Philochonis  alludes  to  Aristotle, 
that  is,  as  critica  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed, to  AriatoL  Meteorol  iv.  3,  21. 
Bussemaker  (in  hia  Prsefat.  ad  Aristot 
Bidot,  vol  iv.  p.  xix.)  has  ahown  that 
this  supposition  is  unfounded,  and 
that  the  [jasaage  more  probably  refer* 
to  one  of  the  Probleniata  Ineviita 
(iii.  43)  which  Bussemaker  has  ftrat 
published  in  I^dot*8  edition  of  An* 
atotle. 
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^,  ascribes  to  Aristotle  attributes  of  style 
S^nt,  but  opposite,  to  those  which  our 
mts.  Besides,  more  than  twenty  of  the 
mtered  in  the  Catalogue  are  dialogues^ 
OUT  Aristotle  affords  not  a  single  speci- 
fchers  relate  to  matters  of  ancient  exploit 
rt:ory ;  collected  proverbs ;  accounts  of  the 
Qtion  of  many  Hellenic  cities;  lists  of 
ictors  and  of  the  scenic  representations ; 

r38 ;  legendary  narratives,  embodied  in  a 
work   called  *  Peplus  * — a  title  perhaps 
»m  the   Peplus  or  robe  of  Athene  at  the 

festival,  embroidered  with  various  figures 
romen ;  a  symposion  or  banquet-colloquy : 
pn  intoxication-     All  these  subjects  are 
aracter  to  those  which  our  Aristotle  treats/ 
ilty  of  harmonizing  our  Aristotle  with  the 
the  Catalogue  is  thus  considerable.     It  has 
ly  felt  in  recent  years,  that  one  of  the 
critics  altogetlier  dissevers  the  two,  and 
works  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  not 
sir  Aristotle.     I  allude  to  Valentine  Rose, 
ry  learned  and  instructive  volume,  ^Arl- 
oii/raphus*  has  collected  and  illustrated 
t  which  remain  of  these  works.     He  con- 


Ller,  moneoyer,  re- 

be  allusione  made 
♦  works  which  we 
ilrks  of  hifl  own,  the 
Olher  works  actualljr 
bw  to  any  of  the  loBt 
d  in  the  Catalogue 
?s,pp,97-lOI;Zeller, 
ih2.  p*  79,  od.  2thL) 

tftlways  the  case : 
)tle's  notice  of  the 
»tfl  (Metaphys.  A,  p. 


980,  a.  12)  the  remark,  ^t^pttnui  dc 

fTf/jS    TOVTW    (V    tTfpOiS    tjp^tV    aKpi^itT- 

Ttpov ;  where  he  probably  meann  ti> 
indicate  his  si)ecial  treatises^  B«p\  twc 
nvBayoptitav  and  Hpiit  tovs  Tlv^ayo- 
pfiovs^  enumerated  hy  Diog.  L.  v»  25, 
and  mentioned  by  Alexander,  Por- 
pliyry,  and  Sim  pit  kins*  See  Alex- 
ander, Bchol.  ad  Metafdiys.  p,  542,  h. 
5,  660,  b.  25,  Br. ;  and'  the  note  of 
Schwegler  on  Mctaphys.  i.  5,  p»  47. 
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Biders  them  all  pseudo-AristoteHan,  composed  by  various 
unknovvTi  members  of  the  Peripatetic  Bcbool,  daring  the 
century  or  two  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  and  inscribed  with  the  illustrious  name  of  the 
master^  partly  through  fraud  of  the  sellers,  partly 
through  carelessness  of  purchasers  and  librarians.* 
Emil  Heitz,  on  the  other  hand,  has  argued  more 
recently,  that  upon  the  external  evidence  as  it  stands^ 
a  more  correct  conclusion  to  draw  would  be  (the  <^ 
posite  of  that  diuwn  by  Rose,  viz.) :  Tliat  the  works 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  are  the  true  and  genuine ; 
and  that  those  which  we  possess,  or  most  of  them, 
are  not  really  composed  by  Aristotle.*'  Heite  thinks 
this  conclusion  better  sustained  than  that  of  Rose, 
though  he  himself  takes  a  different  view,  which  I  shall 
presently  mention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  settle  a  genuine  Canon  for 
Aristotle  tlian  for  Plato.  I  do  not  assent  to  either  of 
the  two  conclusions  just  indicated ;  but  I  contend  that, 
if  we  applied  to  this  question  the  same  principles  of 
judgment  as  those  which  modern  Platonic  critics  often 
apply,  when  they  allow  or  disaUow  dialogues  of  Plato, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  embrace  one  or  other  of  them^ 
or  at  least  something  nearly  approaching  thereto.  If 
a  critic,  after  attentively  studying  the  principal  com- 
positions now  extant  of  om*  Aristotle,  thinks  liimself  j 
entitled,  on  the  faith  of  his  acquired  ^^  AriHtotelischesM 
Gefdhl^'  to  declare  that  no  works  diflferiug  materially 
from  them  (either  in  subject  handled,  or  in  manner  of 
handling,  or  In  degree  of  excellence),  can  have  been 


( 


•  Viiknt,  Rose,  AriBlotelos  Psend- 
opigr.  pp*  1-10.  Tlio  BAnie  opinion  is 
ddclarcfl  alsct  iu  tho  earlier  work  of 
ibis  ittMiic  atathor,  Pe  Anntoteliff  fjVro- 


nim  Oniine  et  Auctoritatc, 

*  Hcitz,  Die  Verier,  ScHrift,  de 
Ar*  pp.  29-30. 
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r  Aristotle — he  will  assuredly  be  forced  to 
och  rejection  a  large  proportion  of  those 

the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes.     Especially 
forced  to  reject  the  Dialogues — the  very 

by  which  Aristotle  was  best  known  to 
his  contemporaries.      For   the  difference 
in   and   the    known  compositions   of  Ari- 
lerely  in  form  hut  in  style  (the  style  being 

the  epithets  applied  to  them  by  Cicero), 
)een  more  marked  and  decisive  than  that 

Alkibiades,  Hippias,  Theagos,  Erasbe, 
which  most  Platonic  critics  now  set  aside 
and  the  Republic,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Phi- 
hich  they  treat  as  indispiifcibly  genuine,* 
ling  the  Platonic  Canon,  I  have  already 
St  I  consider  these  grounds  of  rejection  to 
^nd  misleading.  Such  judgment  is  farther 
rhen  we  observe  the  consequences  to  which 

nduct  in  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  Canon. 

ust  learn  to  admit  among  genuine  works, 


aple)  in  Beniaya, 
great  acuteness 
itivenfij^ating  the 
on,  nnd  in  collect- 
known  respecting 
of  Aristotle,  we 
obBciTtttiona : — 
tjlt  e«  auch  nicht 
aten  Nachriehten 
lige  ExiRtenz  einer 
jlischen  Schriftenreihe, 
etKt  crhaltenen  durch 
yaie  Vtrschkdenhcit  ge- 
Dos  Vcnseichnias  ari- 
^erko  fUhrt  an  seiner 
tldiKwanzi^;  BUnde  jetst 
IfifTUitt  auf,  die  alio  in 
iadien  Gesprachsfonn 
^c.  (Bemayn,  Die 
Itoteles,  p.  2  ;  oom- 


pare  ibid,  p,  30)* 

If,  as  Bemays  justly  contends,  wo 
are  to  admit  these  varionB  writing*, 
notwithstanding  **  the  profound  diiler- 
ence  of  form,"  as  having  emanated 
from  the  same  philosopher  Arislutle, 
how  are  we  to  trust  the  Tlatonio 
critic*  when  they  reject  about  one- 
third  of  the  preserved  dialogues  of 
Plato,  though  there  ia  no  difffrencts 
of  form  to  proceed  upon,  but  only  a 
difference  of  style,  merit,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  doctrine  ? 

Zeller  (Die  Phil,  der  Griechen,  ii. 
2,  pp*  45,  4f>,  2nd  cd,),  remarkfl  that 
the  dialoofijes  oompoaed  by  Aristotln 
are  prolnhly  to  be  ascribed  U>  the 
earlier  pari  of  his  literary  life,  when 
he  waa  atill  (or  had  recently  boon) 
Plato^  scholar. 
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both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  great  diversity  in  subject, 
in  style,  and  in  excellence. 

I  see  no  ground  for  distrusting  the  Catalogue  given 
by  Diogenes,  as  being  in  general  an  enumeration  of 
works   really  composed   by  Aristotle.      These  works 
must  have  been  lodged  in  some  great  library— pr 
bably  the  Alexandrine — ^  where  they  were  seen  andl 
counted,  and  the  titles  of  them  enrolled  by  some  one 
or  more   among  the    literati^  with  a   specification  of 
the  sum  total  obtained  on  adding  together  the  linea 
contained  in   each,*    I  do   not   deny   the   probability,^ 
that,  in  regard  to  some,  the  hbrarians  may  have  been 
imposed  upon,  and  that  pseudo-Aristotelian  works  maj 
have  been  admitted ;  but  whether  such  was  partiallj 
the  fact  or  not,  the  general  goodness  of  the  Catalogue^ 
seems  to  me  unimpeachable.     As  to  the  author  of  it, 
the  most  admissible  conjecture  seems  that  of  Brandis 
and  others,  recently  adopted  and  advocated  by  Heitz ; 
that  the   Catalogue   owes    its   origin    to   one   of    the 
Alexandrine     literati ;     probably    to    Hermippus    of 
Smyrna,  a  lettered  man   and  a  pupil  of  Kallimachus 
at  Alexandria,  between  240-210  bx.     Diogenes  does 
not  indeed  tell  us  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  Cata- 
logue ;  but  in  his  life  of  Aristotle,  he  more  than  once 
eites  Hermippus,  as  having  treated  of  Aiistotle  and  his 
biography  in  a  work  of  some  extent ;  and  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  Hermippus  had  devoted  much 
attention  to  Aristotle  as  well  as  to  other  philosophers. 
If  Hermippus  be  the  author  of  this  Catalogue,  it  must 


■  StAhr,  who  in  the  first  volame  of 
Ui  work  Aristoteliii  (p.  IM),  hod  ex- 
ptmMid  an  opinion  I  hut  the  Catalogue 
jtivt»n  by  Diogt-'ues  U  the  Catalogue 
•Mereigent'ti  Scbriftendes  StagdriteD, 
wic  }tu)  »ich  in  aeinetn  Nacblasse  befan^ 
iieiif**iviraota  tlmt  opioioo  in  the  second 


Tolutne  of  the  game  work  (pp.  68-70), 
aod  declares  the  Catalogue  to  he  an 
enumeration  of  the  Ari«tntelian  work* 
in  the  library  of  Alexandria,  Trend^- 
lenbui^  concurs  in  this  later  opinion 
(Prooemium  ^i  Comroentar*  in  Ariatou 
De  AnimA,  p,  123). 
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i\vn  up  about  the  same  time  that  the  By* 

(tophaiies  arranged  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
ieed,  Kallimachua  the  chief  librarian,  had 
way  for  both  of  them.  We  know  that  he 
tip  comprehensive  tables^  including,  not  only 
jj  orators  and  dramatists,  with  an  cnumera- 
p  discourses  and  dramas,  but  also  various 
as  authors,  with  tlie  titles  of  their  works* 
irther,  that  he  noticed  Deraola*itus  and 
we  may  feel  assured  that,  in  a  scheme 
ie  would  not  omit  Plato  or  Aristotle,  the 
Dunders  of  the  first  philosophical  schools^ 
ication  of  the  works  of  each  contained  in 
drine  library/  Heitz  supposes  that  Her- 
1  the  author  of  most  of  the  catalogues  (not 
■.ristotle,  but  also  of  other  philosophers) 
Bogenes;**  yet  that  nevertheless  Diogenes 


K 


irrorfXovr,  is  cited  by 
S96  J  al«o  V.  213. 
Tsbles  pfrepared  by 
me  was  Harro^dvotv 
UitKL^  ;  and  in  it  were 
itkaKowrtyrroutca  criry* 
ttov,  #t«l  *Hyi;cri7nroi/, 
frt  8<  ^iUTov  (Allien- 
If  Kallinmchus  carried 
gue  of  the  contenta  of 
^rks  tso  imimportaat 
ny  surely  believe  that 
mit  to  catalogne  such 
ttlo  AS  were  in  it.  He 
IB  iDiide  a  list  of  the 
skriina  (i\  c  such  as 
imry)  with  a  glossary, 
nstoteles,  Berlin,  1853, 
Suidas  t^.  KaXKi^x°^^ 
viii.  86 ;  Dionye.  Hal. 
pp.  630,  652  E.; 
eaO,  XV.  669. 


*  Heitz,  Die  VerlSchndesAristot. 
pp.  45-48. 

Patricitts,  in  hii  Discusfi.  Peripa- 
tetic, (t  i.  pp.  13-18),  had  previously 
considered  Hemiippus  as  liaving  pre- 
pared a  Catal<^e  of  iho  works  of 
Aristotle,  partly  on  the  autliority  of 
the  Scholioii  annexed  k>  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  the  Metaphysica  of  Theo- 
phnitttufl.  Hermippus  recited  the 
testameDt  of  Aristotle  (AthenEcus^ 
xiii.  589). 

Both  Valentino  Rose  and  Bcrnays 
regard  AndroQikus  as  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Aristotle  in  Diogenes. 
But  I  think  that  very  sufficient  reasons 
to  refute  this  supposition  have  been 
shown  by  Heitz,  pp.  49-52, 

The  opinioQ  given  by  Girist,  re- 
specting the  Catalogue  which  we  find 
in  Diogenes  Laertiua — "ill am  cata- 
logum  non  Aleiandrino;  bibliotbecie, 
sed  excmplarium  Aristolelis  ab  Ajielr 
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himself  had  no  direct  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Hermippus,  bnt  copied  these  catalogues  at  second-hand 
from  some  later  author,  probably  Favorinus.  This  last 
supposition  is  noway  made  out. 

It  seems  thus  probable  that  the  Catalogue  given  by 
Biogenes  derives  its  origin  from  Hermippus  or  Kalli- 
machus,  enumerating  the  titles  of  such  works  of  Ari- 
stotle as  were  contained  in  the  Alexandrine  library. 
But  the  aggregate  of  works  composing  our  Aristotle  is 
noway  in  harmony  with  that  Catalogue.  It  proceeds 
from  a  source  independent  and  totally  different,  viz*, 
the  edition  and  classification  first  published  by  the 
Rhodian  Andronikus,  in  the  generation  between  the 
death  of  Cicero  and  the  Christian  era.  To  explain 
the  existence  of  these  two  distinct  and  independent 
sources  and  channels,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
remarkable  narrative  (already  noticed  in  my  chapter  on 
the  Platonic  Canon),  delivered  mainly  by  Strabo  and 
less  fiilly  by  Plutarch,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Ari- 
stotelian library  after  Aristotle's  death. 

At  the  decease  of  Aristotle,  his  library  and  MSS. 
came  to  Theophrastus,  who  continued  chief  of  the 
Peripat-etic  school  at  Athens  for  thirty-five  years,  until 
his  death  in  287  bx.  Both  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
not  only  composed  many  works  of  their  own,  but  also 
laid  out  much  money  in  purchasing  or  copying  the 
works  of  others  ;  *  especially  we  are  told  that  Aristotle, 
after  the  death  of  Speusippus,  expended  three  talents 
in  purchasing  his  books.  The  entire  library  of  Theo- 
phrastus, thus  enriched  from  two  sources,  was  b^ 
queathed  by  his  testament  to  a  philosophical   friend 


Uoonie  AtbemiB  tnuislatonim  i\i\aae 
eqttidem  ^aaeo^— U  in  substanoe  the 
ttme  18  that  of  Hose  and  Bemays.  I 
do  Dot  concur  in  it.    (Christy  Stwiia 


in  Arittotelis    Libroa  Metaphygicoa, 
Berlin,  1853,  p.  105). 

'  Diog.  L,  iv,   5;   An) us  QcUim, 
N.  A.  lit.  17. 


I 
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FATE  OF  ARISTOTLFS  LIBRARY. 


ITeleus*/  who  left  Athena,  and  carried  away 
y  with  him  to  his  residence  at  the  town  of 
n  the  Asiatic  region  known  as  jEolis,  near 

I  Sk^psis  the  library  remained  for  the  greater 
wo  centuries,  in  possession  of  the  descend- 
feleuB,  men   of  no   accomplishments  and  no 

philosophy.  It  was  about  thirty  or  forty 
r  the  death  of  Theophrastns  that  the  kings 
lus  began  to  occupy  themselves  in  collecting 

II  library,  which  presently  reached  a  mag- 
Dnd  only  to  that  of  Alexandria.    Now  Skepsis 

their  dominion,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
ed  the  books  belonging  to  their  subjects  for 
'  the  royal  library ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Helens  were  forced  to  conceal  their  literary 
in  a  cellar,  subject  to  great  injury,  partly 
>i  partly  from  worms.  In  this  ruinous  hiding- 
manuscripts  remained  for  nearly  a  century 
— "  hlattarum  ac  tinearum  epulm^'' — until  the 
nasty  at  Pergamus  became  extinct.  The  last 
kgs,  Attalus,  died  in  133  B.C.,  bequeathing 
m  to  the  Romans,  All  fear  of  requisitions 
)yal  library  being  thus  at  end,  the  manu- 
pB  in  course  of  time  withdrawn  by  their  pro- 
ha  concealment,  and  sold  for  a  large  sum  to 
a  native  of  Teos,  a  very  rich  resident  at 
attached  to  the  Peripatetic  sect.  Probably 
Peripatetic  already  possessed  a  libraiy  of 
th  some  Aristotelian  works;  but  the  new 
from  Skepsis,  though  not  his  whole  stock, 
imost  rare  and  precious  ingredients  in  it. 


of  Lxician  (De 

'.)  we    learn    that 

\  of  himself  OS  friend 

ffeleoK:  koI  nV  irip) 


rour<w  \vytk  ;    noXXol  /ifv  Kal  oXAot, 
*AplOTd£fMl£    hi.    h    fMttMriKOSt    iToXXov 

Ni^Xrtiftr  ^v. 
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himself  had  no  direct  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Hermippus,  but  copied  these  catalogues  at  second-hand 
from  some  later  author,  probably  Favorinus,  This  last 
Bupposition  is  noway  made  out* 

It  seems  thus  probable  that  the  Catalogue  given  by 
Diogenes  derives  its  origin  from  Hermippus  or  Kalli- 
machns,  enumerating  the  titles  of  such  works  of  Ari- 
stotle as  were  contained  in  the  Alexandrine  library. 
But  the  aggregate  of  works  composing  our  Aristotle  is 
noway  in  harmony  with  that  Catalogue.  It  proceeds 
from  a  source  independent  and  totally  different^  viz<, 
the  edition  and  classification  first  published  by  the 
Rhodian  AndronikuSj  in  the  generation  between  the 
death  of  Cicero  and  the  Christian  era.  To  explain 
the  existence  of  these  two  distinct  and  independent 
sources  and  channels^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
remarkable  narrative  (already  noticed  in  my  chapter  on 
the  Platonic  Canon),  delivered  mainly  by  Strabo  and 
less  fiiUy  by  Plutarch,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Ari- 
stotelian library  after  Aristotle's  death. 

At  the  decease  of  Aristotle,  his  library  and  MSS. 
came  to  Theoplirastus,  who  continued  chief  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens  for  thirty-five  yeai^,  until 
his  death  in  287  bx.  Both  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
not  only  composed  many  works  of  their  own^  but  also 
laid  out  much  money  in  purchasing  or  copying  the 
works  of  othei's  ;  *  especially  we  are  told  that  Aristotle, 
after  the  death  of  Speusippus,  expended  three  talents 
in  purchasing  his  books.  The  entire  library  of  Theo- 
phrastus, thus  enriched  from  two  sources,  was  be- 
queathed by  his  testament  to  a  philosophical   friend 


I 
I 


Uoonte  Atheoas  tranalatonxm  Mum 
cquidem  oenseo" — is  Iq  subetanoe  the 
same  as  tbat  of  Rose  and  BemaTSw  I 
do  not  ooncur  in  it.    (Christ,  Studia 


in   Arlstotelis    Libros  Metaphygicot, 
Berlin,  1853,  p,  105). 

'  Diog.  L.  iv.  6 ;   Aulas  Gelliua, 
N.  A.  iiL  17. 
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PATE  OF  ABMWnX9  lOHUXt. 


fit 


and  popil,  Neleos  ;*  irbo  kft 
the  libraiT  witii  fana  to  ham 
Skepas,  in  tfae 
Tnmd,  JUSkepMtiK 
fart  of  two 

of  K. 
«MlB  far  iMtMfAy;     it 
jeus  alia  Ihe 
of 
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Here,  then,  the  manuscripts  and  library  both  of  Ari- 
stotle and  Theophrastus  Ijecame,  for  the  first  time  since 
287  B.C.,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Athenian  Peri- 
patetics of  the  time  (about  100  bx.),  tis  well  as  of  other 
learned  men*  Among  the  stock  were  contained  many 
compositions  which  tbe  Scholarchs,  successors  of  Theo- 
phrastus  at  Athens,  had  neither  ix)s8essed  nor  known.* 
But  the  mannscripte  were  found  imperfect,  seriously 
damaged,  and  in  a  state  of  disorder,  Apellikon  did  his 
best  to  remedy  that  mischief,  by  causing  new  copies  to 
be  taken,  correcting  what  had  become  woim-eaten,  and 
supplying  what  was  defective  or  illegible.  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  erudite  man,  and  had  published  a 
biography  of  Aristotle,  refuting  various  calumnies  ad- 
vanced by  other  biographers ;  but  being  (in  the  words 
of  Strabo)  a  lover  of  books  rather  than  a  philosopher, 
he  performed  the  work  of  correction  so  unskilfully,  that 
the  copies  which  he  published  were  found  full  of  enx)rs,** 


*  Btmbo,  xiii.  608,  G09 ;  Athenioufiy 
V,  214*  The  narrative  of  Strabo  has 
been  odeiL  misunderstood  and  im- 
pugnod,  as  U  he  had  aaserted  thftt 
none  of  the  main  works  of  Anstotlo 
had  ever  been  published  nntil  they 
were  thos  exhumed  by  Apellikon. 
This  is  the  supposed  allegation  which 
Stahr^  Zeller,  and  cyihers,  have  taken 
BO  much  i)ains  to  refute.  But  in 
reality  Strabo  says  do  such  thing. 
His  wofds  affirm  or  imply  the  direct 
contrary,  viu.,  that  many  works  of 
Aristotle,  not  merely  the  exoteric 
works  but  others  besides,  had  been 
published  earlier  than  the  ptirchnse 
made  by  Apellikon.  What  8trabo 
says  is,  that  few  of  these  works  were 
in  possession  of  the  Peripatetic  Bcho- 
Urchs  at  Athen»  before  tbe  time  of 
<hat  piirrh^>ie  ;  and  he  explains  thus 
fw  it  waj*  that  these  Scholarchs,  dur- 
I  the  Qontuiy  intervening,  had  paid 


little  attention  to  the  profound  and 
abstruse  specnktions  of  Aristotle; 
how  it  was  that  they  had  confined 
themselyea  to  dialectic  and  rhetorical 
debate  on  speci&l  problems,  [  ece  no 
ground  for  calling  in  queMion  the  fact 
affinued  by  Strabo — the  poverty  of  tho 
Peripatetic  school-hbrary  at  Athens; 
though  he  may  perhaps  have  assigiied 
a  gr^U^r  importance  to  that  fact  than 
it  denerves,  as  a  means  of  explaining 
tho  intellectual  working  of  the  Peri* 
pfttetic  Scholarchs  fntm  Lykon  to 
Kritolaus,  The  philosiifihical  impulse 
of  that  intervening;  century  seems  to 
have  turned  chiefly  towards  ethics 
and  the  Summum  Bonum^  with  tho 
conflicting  theories  of  Platonista^ 
Perix«itetics»  IStoics,  and  Kjiknrefins 
thereupon. 

*  8tral>o,  xiii.  COO.     ^v  a«  6  'AircX- 
Afieavv  <fHkQ^t^Xof  p.ak\ov   fj  ff>iX6irf^ 
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,„  86  B.C.,  Sylla  besieged  Athens,  and  cap- 
by  storm;  not  long  after  whicli  lie  took  to 
8  a  peniiusite  the  library  of  Apollikon,  and 
ed  it  to  Rome.*  It  was  there  preserved  under 
rf  a  librarian,  and  various  literary  Greeks 
it  Rome  obtained  access  to  it,  esj^ecially  Tyran- 

friend  of  Cicero  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Ari- 
10  took  peculiar  pains  to  gain  the  favour 
brarian*^  It  was  there  also  tliat  the  Rho- 
Ironikus  obtained   access   to  the  Aristotelian 

He  classified  them  to  a  great  degree  anew, 
Iji  juxta-position  the  treatises  most  analogous 
W  moreover,  he  corrected  the  text^  and  pul> 


I  fir  avTiypnxpa  Ktuvh  fit- 


I 


L  609  J  Plutarch,  SyllA, 


609,  Tvpowlinv  6 
Jiif)(*ipi(TttTo  <Pi\nptaTo~ 
fFtvaas  riiv  <Vt  rrj^ 
rynumiou  had  been 
Strabo  (xii.  548); 
studied  AriBtolle 
abo,  was  a  dificipl^ 
lian  ADdronikus,  See 
A  Cfttcgonas,  r.  8 ;  and 
pU  mr  la  M^taphyBiquo 
iwoduction,  p.  10. 
,  Sylla,  c.  xxvi* 
simony  of  Porpihyry  in 
dronikus,  and  to  tbe  real 
rmod  by  AndronikuB,  ia 
Lie.  Porphyry  was  the 
pie  and  friend,  as  well  as 


nikuB  had  done  for  the  works  of  Ari- 
stotle and  Tbeopbrastus,  ^Eirti  dc 
avriis  (Plotinus)    r^i^   lii6pB(o(riif    koI 

vnt(r\6pTjv  koI  rotr  oXXots-  iraipoLs 
ttrrfyytt^dpjjv  woi^ffat  roOro,  npcarov 
p,€V  ra  ^tfiXia  ctv  koTo  ](p6vovs  tatrcLi 
tpvp6fju  f\dcdoftrva  fBtKaloia'a^  ptfirio'd' 
ptvof  5*  *AfroXXrf8<i>pov  tAv  ^ABrjtfolov 
Kat  *Avdp6¥iKov  ri^v  JltpiwarTfTiKttVi  hv 
6  P'ty  ^Emxappov  ri^v  Ko>^*^durypd<pov 
€it  df*ca  rdfwvs  (fiipmv  avvrjyaytVf  ^ 
di  rA  * ApuTToTtKovs  Kai  Oeo^paorov 
ftV  irpaypartlas  8t*IXf,  rip  ouciar 
\mo$iiTu%  «li  ravToy  avvayayti>pf  ovt«> 
dff  Koi  €ya»  nofrffKovra  TtfTO-apa  5i/ro 
ix^^  ^t'  ^c*^  nX£i)r£M]v  ^IjiXui  $(CiXov 
p.fv  (Is  t$  €Wtadas,  ttJ  rtXnomjTt  rod 
«^  apiSpov  Koi  Ttth  tvP*afTiv  darjpfwaf 
(Wtrvx^Vf  €Ka(TrT)  8i  tpvtdhi  ra  olKtia 
<f>(paiv  (rviK<fi6pr}(raf  boi's  koi  to^iv  wpb^- 
TTfv  Toii    f%fl^poT«poir    npo^XfjpMtnp, 


executor,  of  Plotinus ;     { Porphyry,  Vita  Flotini,  p.  1 1 7,  Did* )t,) 


gB  were  left  in  an  incor- 
orderly  condition.  Por- 
ook  to  put  tliem  in  order 
them;  and  he  tells  ua 
filling  this  promise,  he 
example  of  what  Andro- 


Porphyry  here  distinctly  affirms  that 
AndronLkus  rendered  this  valuable 
service  not  merely  to  the  works  of 
AriKtotlo,  but  also  to  those  of  Iheo- 
(>hra8tus.  'lliis  is  irajxtrtant,  as  eon- 
nec ting  him  with  the  library  conveyed 
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liflhed  a  new  edition  of  the  manuscripts,  with  a  tabu- 
lated list.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
some  booksellers  at  Rome,  aiming  only  at  sale  and 
profit,  had  employed  bad  writers,  and  circulated  in- 
accurate copies,  not  collated  with  the  originals.*  These 
originals,  however,  were  so  damaged,  and  the  restitu* 
tions  made  by  Apellikon  were  so  injudicious,  that  the 
more  careful  critics  who  now  studied  them  were  often 
driven  to  proceed  on  mere  probable  evidence. 

This  interesting  narrative — delivered  by  Strabo,  the 
junior  contemporary  of  Andronikus,  and  probably 
derived  by  him  either  from  Tyrannion  his  preceptor  or 
from  the  Sidonian  Boethus*'  and  other  philosophical 
companions  jointly,  vdth  whom  he  had  prosecut^sd  the 
study  of  Aristotle — appears  fully  worthy  of  trust.  The 
proceedings  both  of  Apellikon  and  of  Sylla  prove,  what 
indeed  we  might  have  presumed  without  proof,  that 
the  recovery  of  these  long-lost  original  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  excited  great  sensation  in 
the  philosophical  world  of  Athens  and  of  Rome*  With 
such  newly-acquired  materials,  a  new  epoch  began 
for  the  study  of  these  authors.  Tlie  more  abstruse 
philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  now  came  into  the  fore- 
ground under  the  auspices  of  a  new  Scholarch  ;  whereas 
Aristotle  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  by  his  more 
popular  and  readable  compositions.  Of  these  last,  pro- 
bably, copies  may  have   been   acquired   to  a  certain 


by  8yUa  to  Rome ;  wbick  library  we 
know  to  have  cnntaiaed  the  manu- 
BcHpts  of  both  thets©  pbUoBophere. 
And  in  the  t^chobon  appended  to  the 
Mf-tttphysica  of  Tbeo|ibra»tti»  ([\  S23, 
Bmndis)  we  are  told  that  AndroDikue 
an<l  IhTmipptis  bad  made  a  cstalo^e 
of « i  f  lljtxjphrastuij,  in  which 

tbf  ,       ^!ca  was  not  included. 

•  Stnibo»    xiii.    600;    ^ipXum&kat 


rw€f  ypMptvcri  <(jiavKois  )(pw^fifot  xac 

QVK  dvTt^oKkoPTfSf  &C, 

•*  Stmix),  xvi.  767.  Stahr»  in  bia 
minor  work,  Aristoteles  unter  den 
Komenii  p.  32,  considers  that  this 
circiinisUuce  lessens  the  credibility 
of  StralKj.  1  think  tiie  contrury.  Na 
one  was  so  likely  to  huve  studied 
the  iKfevioua  history  of  thv  MbS.  m^ 
t  he  editors  of  a  new  edition. 
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te  previous  Peripatetic  Scholarchs  or  School 
is;  but  the  School  had  been  irreparably  iin- 
ed,  so  far  as  regarded  the  deeper  speculations  of 
iy»  by  the  loss  of  those  original  manuscripts 
ad  been  transported  from  Athens  to  Skepsis, 
e  Aristotelian  Scholarchs,  prior  to  Andronikns, 
ossessed  and  studied,  of  the  productions  of  their 
8  founder,  were  chiefly  the  exoteric  or  extra- 
lical  and  comparatively  popular : — snch  as  the 
3 ;  the  legendary  and  historical  collections ;  the 
meeting  constitutional  history  of  various  Hellenic 
■variety  of  miscellaneous  problems  respecting 
Im  a  number  of  diverse  matters ;  the  treatises 
Ekls  and  on  anatomy,  &c.*  In  the  Alexandrine 
as  we  see  by  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes)  there 
dl  these  and  several  philosophical  works  also ; 
library  was  not  easily  available  for  the  use  of 
larchs  at  Athens,  who  worked  upon  their  own 
ifining  themselves  mainly  to  smooth  and  elegant 


SI. 


609 :  truyt^fi  8«  roU 
mmv  rotf  ^f I*  TTiiXo*  rot? 
iirroi',  oXwr  oIk  txovci  ra 

fgffBiV  «)((tv  (PiXoarotpttv 
,  oXXa  Bitrtts  Xiyitv^ifft*'* 
oVj  a<f>*  ol  TO  fiifiXia  ravra 

iliopTiitv.    AIm)  Plutarcb, 

gia  of  Strabo  is  so  perspi- 
Bt&iled,  tbut  it  has  all  the 
g  beotj  derived  fixitn  the 
rho  frequented  the  library 
here  8tmbo  was  wheu  he 

m).  The  Feriittitctic  An- 
hoLii  bo  uauies  auiou^  tbi! 
UiCHiiitUji  (xiv,  04>5),  may 


have  been  among  bis  infonnants.  Hie 
statements  about  the  bad  state  of  tbe 
manuscripts;  the  unskilful  emenda- 
tions of  Apellikon ;  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  vein  of  Peripatetic  study, 
as  it  had  stood  before  the  reve- 
lation of  the  manuHcripts,  and  as  it 
came  to  stand  afterwards ;  the  un- 
certain evidences  uixin  which  careful 
students,  oven  with  the  manuscripts 
before  them,  were  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed; the  tone  of  depreciation  in 
which  be  speaks  of  the  carelessness 
of  booksellers  who  sought  only  for 
profit,^ — all  these  jxiints  of  information 
appear  to  me  to  indicate  that  8trabo  s 
inionuttnts  were  acute  and  diligent 
critics,  familiar  with  the  library,  and 
anxious  both  for  the  real  underfetand- 
in;jj  of  these  documents,  and  f/>" philo- 
sophy an  an  end. 
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discourses  on  particular  questions,  and  especially  to  die* 
cussioiis,  with  tlie  Platonists,  Stoics,  and  Epikureans,  on 
the  principia  of  Ethics,  without  any  attempt  either  to 
follow  up  or  to  elucidate  the  more  profound  speculations 
(logical,  physical,  metaphysical,  cosmical)  of  Aristotle 
himself.  A  material  change  .took  place  when  the 
library  of  Apelhkon  came  to  be  laid  open  and  studied, 
not  merely  by  lecturers  in  the  professorial  chair  at 
Athens^  but  also  by  critics  like  Tyrannion  and  An- 
dronikus  at  Eome.  These  critics  found  therein  the 
most  profound  and  difficult  philosophical  works  of  Ari* 
stotle  in  the  handwriting  of  the  philosopher  himself; 
Bome  probably,  of  which  copies  may  have  already 
existed  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  but  some  also  as 
yet  unpublished.  The  purpose  of  Andronikus,  who  is 
described  as  Peripatetic  Scholarch,  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  Aristotle,  was  not  simply  to  make  a  Catalogue 
(as  HermippuB  had  made  at  Alexandria),  but  to  render  a 
much  greater  service,  which  no  critic  could  render  with- 
out having  access  to  original  MSS.,  namely,  to  obtain 
a  coiTect  text  of  the  books  actually  before  him,  to 
arrange  these  books  in  proper  order,  and  then  to  publish 
and  explain  them,*  but  to  take  no  accomit  of  othe 
Aristotelian  works  in  the  Alexandrine  library  or  el 


•  Plutarch,  Sylla,  c.  xx^x  Spcngpl 
(**  Ueber  dieReiheufol<];<j  der  oaturwis* 
aenffchaftUcheu  Schrifton  ded  AriBto- 
telciHi**  MUncheu.  philol  AbluindL 
1S48,)  remwlcs  justly  thnt  thn  critical 
firmijgomctit  of  Ariittotlo*ii  wrltiiijifl, 
fur  collective  {lublicAtiou*  begiDs  from 
thn  Ubmry  of  Apellikou  at  Rome,  not 
from  tlmt  of  Alexrindria.  See  p.  Ii6 : 
•*Melir  als  zwoiliuudert  Jahro  lan^ 
fchlt  ima  (die  n&liero  Kunde  iili«r  die 
1  '     !^olnik\     Erst  mit  «1 

mil    AnfHudmij4    il 
UdbUolLwk  dcs  Amtotc)c«  ia  Atlicu 


iind  doHjii  Wr 
durcli  SuJIa  mr^ 
fiir   di«    8t.'hnft*»n    d^    i 

bfji^rrUiiir — i>nd  zirttr  r: 

I .- ^-     ■.     

Wir  mfcicb**'*^   - -  •"    '•**   ^Q 

bojriimo    <  iii 
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The  Aristotelian  philosopliy  thus  passed  into  a 
ise.  Our  editions  of  Aristotle  may  be  con- 
M  taking  their  date  trom  this  critical  effort  of 
kus,  with  or  without  subsequent  modificfitions 
9,  as  the  case  may  be* 

cplanation  just  given,  coinciding  on  many  points 
andis  and  Heitz,  affords  the  most  probable 
m  of  that  obscurity  wliich  arises  about  the 
:ian  Canon,  when  wo  compare  mir  Aristotle  with 
ogue  of  Diogenes — the  partial  likeness,  but  still 
discrepancy,  between  the  two.  It  is  certain 
rher  Cicero*  nor  the  great  Alexandrine  literati^ 
to  and  contemporary  with  him,  knew  Aristotle 
st  of  the  works  whicli  we  now  possess.  They 
m  chiefly  from  the  dialogues,  the  matters  of 
ind  legend,  some  zoological  books,  and  the 
i;  the  dialogues,  and  the  historical  collections 
the  constitutions  of  Hellenic  cities,''  being 


from  the  remarks 
'  Cicero  to  Trebatiua  at 
iig  of  the  Ciceronian  To- 
ti  hiB  time  Aristotle  was 
I  and  little  studied  at 
by  pliik*8ophical  student*-. 
i0W  nothiui;  of  tholopica, 
r  tlie  work  by  chance  in 
ai7»  and  askud  informa- 
the  contents.  The  reply 
Listmt^ii  the  little  notice 
stoilc  by  Roman  readers, 
om  ego  te,  non  tarn 
m  mei  cauttii,  quam  quia 
■»  arbitrarer,  Tel  ut  eos 
■ores  vel  ut  tot4im  ra* 
<!tissinio  quodoni  rhetore 
Dftatns  essem,  ntrarnqne 
iebam,  es  expertna.  Sed 
ihsruritas  rejtxnt :  rhetor 
lagun*,  ut  opinoi'i  AtiatO' 
rvitttondit*      Quod 


quidem  niinime  Btim  admiratua,  enm 
philodophum  rhetori  non  esse  cogni- 
tum^  qui  ab  ipsis  philosophy,  pntter 
admodmn  paucm^  ignc/raretttr,**  Com- 
pare aliMi  Cicero,  Academ,  Post,  i, 
3,10, 

**  Even  the  philosi^phical  commcn- 
tatorg  on  Ari^totlet  »uch  us  David  tho 
Arracman,  seem  to  have  known  the 
lost  work  of  Aristotle  aUled  noXtr*Iat 
(the  history  of  the  constitutions  of 
250  Hellenic  cities),  better  than  tho 
theoretical  work  which  wo  possess, 
called  the  Politico;  thou^  theydonl>t- 
less  knew  both.  (See  Scholia  ad  Cate- 
gorias,  Brandis,  p.  16,  b.  20;  p.  24,  a, 
25 ;  p.  25,  b.  5,)— We  read  in  Schnci* 
der*8  Preface  to  the  Aristotelian  Po- 
litica  (p,  X  j  :  "  Altum  et  itiirabile 
silentium  est  apud  antiquitatem  Grae- 
cam  et  Komanam  dc  uuvA  Aristotolis 
Republic^,  cum  omues  ler^  scriptores 


^^"^^"^^^ 
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more  popular  and  better  known  than  any  other  works 
While  the  Republic  of  Plato  is  familiar  to  them,  they ' 
exhibit  no  knowledge  of  our  Ai'istotelian  Politica, 
in  which  treatise  the  criticism  upon  the  Platonic  Re- 
public is  among  the  most  interesting  parts.  When  we 
look  through  the  contents  of  our  editions  of  Aristotle 
the  style  and  manner  of  handling  is  indeed  pretty  much 
the  same  throughout,  but  the  subjects  will  appear 
extremely  diverse  and  multifarious;  and  the  encydc 
pedical  character  of  the  author,  as  to  science  and  its" 
applications,  will  strike  us  forcibly.  The  entire  and 
real  Aristotle,  however,  was  not  only  more  encyclo- 
pedical as  to  subjects  liandled,  but  also  more  variable  as 
to  style  and  manner  of  handling;  passing  from  the 
emooth,  sweet,  and  flowing  style — which  Cicero  extols 
as  characterizing  the  Aristotelian  dialogues — to  the 
elliptical  brevity  and  obscurity  which  we  now  find 
puzzling  in  the  De  Anima  and  the  Metaphysica** 


Gneci  et  lU)inani,  iDcntioneReipabiicffi 
PUtomcie  pleni,  vel  budibiw  vel  iritti* 
|)criia  ejus  abundaut/' — ^There  is  no 
cle&r  reference  to  the  AriKtotelian  Po- 
litica earlier  thau  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias.  Botli  Uiklenbrand  (Gescliicbte 
der  Stoats*  und  Hechts-Philoeophen,  t. 
I  pp.  358-361X  and  Oncken  (St4iat8- 
lakre  des  Aristot  pp.  65-66),  think 
that  the  AristoteUan  Politica  was  not 
|>iibUahed  m&til  after  the  purcha«e  of 
the  libmry  by  Apellikon. 

•  What  Strabo  assert*  about  the 
'  Peripatetic  Bcholamha  succeeding 
Theophrastua  (viz,,  f^&iv  txtiv  (fttko- 

9nfSt(9tPi  that  they  could  not  handle 
philosophy  in  a  bosineRsUke  way — 
with  those  high  generalities  and  tliat 
iubtle  anal^'sis  wiiich  was  fiiipfH^Beii 
to  belong  to  phiI«Tsi>phy — ^but  ns^ve 
amooth  and  ornate  ditioourscs  t»(i  set 


problems  or  theaes)  ia  fully  borne  out 
by  what  wo  read  in  Cicero  about 
these  »aine  Peripatetics.  The  Btoics 
(immediate  successors  and  rivala) 
ac4;u»ed  their  Peripatetic  contempo- 
rariea  even  of  being  ignorant  of  Dia* 
lectic ;  which  their  founder,  Aristotle, 
in  his  works  that  we  now  poasess^  had 
been  the  first  to  raise  into  something 
like  a  science,  Cicero  says  (De  Fin- 
ibu«,  iii.  12, 41) :  "  His  i^tur  ita  ptmitig 
(inquit  Catti)  sequitur  ma^ia  ctju- 
tentio :  quam  tractntom  h  Perii«te- 
ticis  moUiiis  (e»l  mim  aorum  com u-e- 
tutiii  dirrndi  not%  natis  actiiii^  profiler 
i'tjnnratiott^n  iHttlrdka^),  Ciimeadea 
tuua^  egre;|i&  qu&ilam  eieroitatione  in 
dialecticis  summaqne  eloquentift,  i^tn 
in  anmrntim  discrimen  adduxit/*  Alao 
Cicero,  in  I'uscuL  Disfjiut.  iv,  5,  9  r 
I  "  Quia  Cbrysippus  et  8roici,  quum 
de  animi  perturbation  i  bus  disputaot. 
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asBume  this  variety,  both  of  subject  and  of 
^A8  a  feature  to  be  admitted  and  allowed  for  in 
P^hen  I  come  to  discuss  the  objections  of  some 
igainst  the  authenticity  of  certain  treatises 
;he  forty-six  which  now  pass  under  his  name, 
sanvassiug  the  Aristotehan  Canon  I  am  unable 
the  same  ground  as  I  took  in  my  former  work, 
Slewing  the  Platonic  Canon.  In  regard  to 
pointed  out  a  strong  antecedent  presumption  in 
)f  the  Canon  of  Thrasyllus— a  canon  derived 
y  from  the  Alexandrine  librarians,  and  sus- 
y  the  unanimous  adhesion  of  antiquity.  In 
3  Aristotle,  there  are  no  similar  grounds  of  pre- 
1  to  stand  upon.  We  have  good  reason  for 
£  that  the  works  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
■the  works,  at  least  many  of  them^  and  those 
"generaUy  interesting — were  copied  and  trans- 
irly  to  the  Alexandrine  library.  Now  tmr  Plato 
ta  that  which  was  possessed  and  accredited  as 
by  the  Byzantine  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
rine  librarians;  but  our  Aristotle  does  not,  in 
ment,  represent  what  these  libi-arians  possessed 
edited  as  Aristotelian.  That  which  they  thus 
■  stands  recorded  in  the  Catalogue  given  by 

HHni  iis  partteodis  ei  for  he  abounds  iu  clasaificAtion  mid 
XJCHpiLti  snnti  Ula  eorum  subdivision  (Rpiiias  piurtiendi  ct  divi* 
nitio  est,  quA  inedeantiir  dendi}»  and  is  even  d ended  on  this 
eo8  turbulentos  oaee  pa-  very  j^oimd  by  opiwuents  (seo  Altjcuii 
sripatetici  auUmi  ad  pla-  ap.  Euaeb,  Pncp.  Ev.  xt.  4);  but  he 
nfis  mulUt  affcruni^  gpi-  ,  has  nothinsz  of  the  {Ktlii^h&d  atnplificii- 
di  et  dtfiuiendi  prater*  I  tion  ascribed  to  the  later  PeriiiateticK 
llijs  laiit  sentence  18  al-  by  Strabo  and  Cicero.  Corapiirt*,  ak>ut 
cfc  oqnivftlcnt  of  the  words  1  the  Peripatetics  from  Lykon  to  Ki-i- 
piifiiv  (^x'tv  ^iKoao^lv  I  tolaus,  Ctcejo,  De  F*»nibiig,  v.  5 : 
V  ctXXa  Sta-tts  Xrfitv$iiit¥,  |  *'  I«yc<v  oratione  Ic^cuplcB,  rebii8  i\mh 
naelf,  in  the  works  which  jcjiuiior.^  Plutarch  (H\lla,  c.  xxvi,) 
night  pass  as  father  of  the  calU  these  Inter  Penjiatetics  )(apUvT( . 
t  the  Peri  pate licii;  I  xai  tfttXaXoyoi^  &c. 


-^^^^^-^^^ 
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BiDgenefl,  probably  the  work  of  Hermippus,  as  I  have 
already  stated ;  while  Dur  Aristotle  is  traceable  to  the 
collection  at  Athens,  iDeluding  that  of  Af»ellikoD,  with 
that  which  he  boDght  from  the  heirs  of  Iselens^  and  to 
the  sifting,  correction,  and  classification,  apphed  there* 
to  by  able  critics  of  the  first  century  B.C.  and  sub- 
.sequently;  among  whom  Andronikns  is  best  known^ 
We  may  easily  beh'eve  that  the  hbrary  of  Apellikoi 
contained  various  compositions  of  Aristotle,  which 
never  been  copied  for  the  Alexandrine  library — ^perhaps 
never  prepared  for  publication  at  all,  so  that  the 
task  of  arranging  detached  sections  or  morsels  into 
a  whole,  with  one  separate  title,  still  remained  to  be 
performed.  This  was  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
abstruser  speculations,  like  the  component  books  of  the 
Metaphysica,  which  Theophrastus  may  not  have  l)een 
forward  to  tender,  and  which  the  library  might  not  be 
very  eager  to  acquire,  having  aheady  near  four  hundred 
other  volumes  by  the  same  author.  These  reserved 
works  would  thei^efore  remain  in  the  library  of  Theo* 
plirastus,  not  copied  and  circulated  (or  at  least  circulated 
only  to  a  few  private  philosophical  brethren,  such  as 
Kudemus),  so  that  they  never  became  fully  published 
until  the  days  of  Apellikon.* 


•  The  two  reripatctic  Scholarchs 
lit  AthcnUy  8trattin  and  Ljrkon,  who 
micc^HjJed  (Mar  tho  death  of  llico- 
f (hrttJiiui*  atid  th<?  traiiarerof  hi»  llhmry 
^to  8kupj!ti»)  in  the  omduct  of  the 
ikihwjl,  left  at  tholr  dcccjiso  coUtctiDns 
of  iMiksi  f}{  which  ciich  disposes  by 
hh  will  (Diogon.  L.  v.  62;  v.  73> 
Ttio  library  of  ApelUkon,  when  sent 
by  Syllft  to  Home,  c^mtaitu^d  pno- 
hahly  miitiy  other  Art  tLtfinrj  MSS., 
bpjii  ( \rs  i  hi  mi  pu  rdi  r  s. 

Michtdct,  in    hlj*    '  u 

the  Nikouuichcaii  EtUica,  mh 


theory  somewhat  annlogottsbut  Mder, 
respecting  the  rt.'lation  between  the 
Catalogue  given  V>y  DiogentJS,  and  the 
works  contained  in  ottr  Aristotlu. 
Comm.  p,  2.  "  Id  solum  a<Mam»  hoc 
Aristotclifi  opus  (the  Nikoma4;hean 
Ethica),  ut  rcliqua  omnia,  ex  hRwiori- 
*bufi  coinmentationibna  consarcinatHm 
fuisse,  qti.T  quidem  vivo  Aristotelc  in 
luc<iTn  prodierint,  mm  tinaqtmH^tic 
dusciplina,  e  qu&  exceqita  fuerint^  in 
admirabiltim  ilhim  qucm  habctnns! 
•jrdinem  Jam  ah  ipso  Arisiot<ilo  iivc 
iUudam   cJDs   disciptilo  itdftctn,  in 
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■ 
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oiigh  the  edition  published  by  Andronikus 
lus  contain  many  genuine  works  of  Aristotle 
iously  known  or  edited,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
,  not  also  include  some  which  were  spurious. 
svhat  the  library  of  ApelHkon,  trans|>orted  to 
r  Sylla,  really  %vas.  There  was  in  it  the  entire 
tf  Theophrastus ;  probably,  also,  that  of  Neleus, 
ft  have  had  some  books  of  his  own,  besides  what 
•ited  from  Theophrastus,  It  included  all  the 
s  manuscript  works  comix)sed  by  Aristotle  and 
astus,  and  many  other  manuscript  works  pur- 
r  acquired  by  them,  but  composed  by  others — 
le  in  very  bad  order  and  condition ;  and,  more- 
books  which  Apellikon  possessed  before,  doubt- 
any  Aristotelian  books  as  ho  could  purchase.  To 
sh,  among  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  manu- 
vhich  of  them  were  tie  manuscripts  composed 
totle;  to  separate  these  from  the  writings  of 
astus,  Eudemus,  or  other  authors,  who  composed 
jrorks  of  their  own  upon  the  same  subjects  and 
I  same  titles  as  those  of  Aristotle — required 
critical  discernment  and  caution ;  the  rather, 
ere  was  no  living  companion  of  Aristotle  or 
astus  to  guide  or  advise,  more  than  a  century 


Wmn  1 


I  mnnvL  acnptis  latita* 
sreditatc  ad  Nclci  prolem, 
at,  tranBmifiai,  in  cell^  ill^ 
Scepsis,  absconditi  fue* 
faiellJcotiTtiiiisci  Hhodius 
Kb  edidcrinU  Lei^ntur 
mentationum  illanim  dc 
iuli  in  oleiicho  librorum 
,pud  Dio^encm  (v.  22-26) : 
'  (Lib,  ii,,  ill.  c.  G-fin.  \v. 
iltbiconim) ;  ntfn  iKov<riov 
»  1*5);  ntpl  iiiKmoavvf}s 
Tfp\<fn\lat  (Lib.  viii.HX.); 
rtb.  ^  c.  1-5),  &c.    Ple- 


rninque  eniin  non  integra  volumina^ 
Bed  singulos  libros  vel  singula  volu- 
mina  diversarum  disci  plinamm,  Dio- 
genes in  eknclio  suo  etiumcmviL** 

In  his  other  work  (Esaai  sur  la 
M^taphysiiiuc  d'AriBtA>te,  pp.  202,  205, 
225)  Michclet  has  carried  this  theory 
still  fiirther,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
identify  separate  fran;mcnts  of  the 
Aristotelian  works  now  ox  tint,  with 
various  titles  in  thu  Catalogue  given 
by  Diogenes.  The  identiOcatian  is 
Qoi  canviociug. 


.a^^ 
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and  a  half  having  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  two  centuries  since  that  of  Aristotle. 
Such  were  the  difficulties  amidst  which  Apellikon, 
Tyrannion,  and  Andronikus  had  to  decide,  when  they 
singled  out  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle  to  be  pubHshed, 
I  will  not  say  that  they  decided  wrongly ;  yet  neither 
can  I  contend  (as  I  argued  in  the  case  of  the  Platonic 
dial<^iies)  that  the  presumption  is  very  powerful  in 
favour  of  that  Canon  which  their  decision  made  legal. 
The  case  is  much  more  open  to  argument,  if  any  grounds 
against  the  decision  can  be  urged, 

Andronikus  put  in,  arranged,  and  published  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle  (or  those  which  he  regarded  as 
composed  by  Aristotle)  included  in  the  library  con- 
veyed by  Sylla  to  Rome.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  among  these  treatises  there  were  some,  of  which 
copies  existed  in  the  Alexandrine  library  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  Catalogue  of  Diogenes),  but  a  still  greater 
number  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the  titles  re- 
maining of  works  there  preserved.  As  to  the  works 
common  to  both  libraries,  we  must  remember  that 
Andronikus  introduced  a  classification  of  his  own^ 
analogous  to  the  Enneads  applied  by  Porphyry  to  the 
works  of  Plotinus,  and  to  the  Tetralogies  adopted  by 
Thrasyllus  in  regard  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato;  so 
that  even  these  works  might  not  be  distributed  in  the 
same  partitions  under  each  of  the  two  arrangements. 
And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  when  we  compare  the 
Catalogue  of  Diogenes  with  our  Aristotle.  Rhetoric, 
Ethics,  Physics,  Problems,  &c.,  appear  in  both  as  titles 
or  subjects,  but  distributed  into  a  different  nmnber 
of  books  or  sections  in  one  and  in  the  other ;  perhapd, 
indeed,  the  compositions  are  not  always  the  same. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  preserved  works  ol 
Aristotle — those  by  which  alone  he  is  known  to  us,  and 
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wn  to  mediaeval  readers,  I  shall  say  a  few 
pecting  tlie  import  of  a  distinction  which  has 
sh  canvassed,  conveyed  in  the  word  ej^oteric 
posite.  This  term,  used  on  various  occasions 
tie  himself,  has  been  also  employed  by  many 
jritics,  from  Cicero  downwards ;  while,  by 
and  modem  critics,  it  has  not  merely  been 
p  but  also  analysed  and  elucidated.  According 
(the  earliest  writer  subsequent  to  Aristotle  in 
find  the  term),  it  designates  one  among  two 
works  composed  by  Aristotle  :  exoteric  wor^ks 
e  composed  in  a  popular  style  and  intended 
D,  indiscriminate  circle  of  readers  ;  being  con- 
ith  other  works  of  elaborated  philosophical 
,  which  were  not  prepared  for  the  public  tast€, 
I  the  condition  of  memorials  for  the  instruction 
select  claas  of  studious  men.  Two  points  are 
trved  respecting  Cicero's  declaration.  First,  he 
to  the  writings  not  of  Aristotle  exclusively, 
to  those  of  Theophrastus,  and  even  of  suo- 
^eripatetics ;  secondly,  he  applies  it  directly 
if  their  writings  only  as  related  to  the  dis- 
;  the  Summum  BonumJ^    Furthermore,  Cicero 


fiFiiiibns,v.5,12.  "De 

1  bono,  quia  duo  genera 
ntp  unum  populariter 
od  f^wfptichv  appella- 
limathiB,  quod  in  ootn- 
liqiierunt,  non  eemper 
kk*ntur:  nee  in  summi 
it  ymetAH  est  uUa,  apud 
[000  nominaYi,  au£  inter 

Umaiiua  here  cannot 
|k  polish  and  ornament  of 
c»rationts),  but  roust  be 

Bnhle  and  others 


have  already  remarked,  Buhle,  De 
Librifl  Ariatot.  Exoter.  et  Acroam,  ^ 
115 ;  Madvig,  ad  Cicero  de  Finib.  v. 
12;  HeitE,  p.  134),  applied  to  pro- 
found reasoning,  with  distinction* 
of  unusual  precision,  which  it  re- 
quired a  careful  preiJaratory  training 
to  apprehend.  This  employment  of 
the  word  limatiu»  ap{)ear8  to  me 
singular,  but  it  cannot  me^n  any- 
thing else  here.  The  cotnmisntarii 
are  the  general  beade — ^j^lain  un- 
adoraed  statements  of  facta  or  reason- 
ing— which  the  orator  or  historian  ia 
to  employ  his  genius  in  setting  forth 
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describcB  the  works  which  Aristotle  called  exoteric,  M 
having  proenis  or  introdiictory  prefaces/ 

In  the  main^  the  distmction  here  drawn  by  Cicero, 
understood  in  a  very  general  sense,  has  been  accepted 
by  most  following  critics  as  intended  by  the  term  ea*o* 
teinc:  something  addressed  to  a  wide,  indiscriminate 
circle  of  general  readers  or  hearers,  and  intelligible  or 
interesting  to  them  without  any  special  study  or  train- 
ing— as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  reserved  for  a 
smaller  circle  of  students  assumed  to  be  specially  quali- 
fied. But  among  those  who  agree  in  this  general 
admission,  many  difierences  have  prevailed.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  term  was  not  used  by  Aristotle  to 
designate  any  writings  either  of  his  own  or  of  others, 
but  only  in  allusion  to  infoiTnal  oral  dialogues  or 
debates.  Others  again,  feeling  assured  that  Aiistotle 
intended  by  the  term  to  rignify  some  writings  of  his 
own,  have  searched  among  the  works  preserved,  as 
well  as  among  the  titles  of  the  works  lost,  to  discrimi- 
nate such  as  the  author  considered  to  be  exoteric :  though 
this  search  has  certainly  not  ended  in  unanimity ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  has  been  suca3ssful.  Again,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  critics  (among  them,  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Sepulveda),  who  assign  to  the  term  a  meaning  still 
more  vague  and  undefined ;  contending  that  when  Ari- 
stotle alludes  to  **  exoteric  discourses,"  he  indicates 
simply  some  other  treatise  of  his  own,  distinct  from 


and  decorating,  so  that  it  nmy  be 
heard  or  r^ad  with  pieiisure  and  ad* 
mimtion  by  a  general  andienct*. 
Cicero,  in  that  remarkable  letter 
whert?in  he  entrcat«  Lucccius  to  nar- 
rate bis  (Cia?ro*8)  consulship  in  an 
historical  work,  undertake*  to  com- 
|io8e  ** commenlariou  renmi  omnium" 
m  materiab  for  ih«  uso  of  Lucceius 


(Ep.  ad  Famil  r.  12.  10).  HLs  ex- 
pression, **  in  conunenlariis  relique- 
nmt,"  shows  ttiat  he  considert^i  the 
exoteric  books  to  have  been  prepared . 
by  working  up  some  naked  preli- 
mrnary  materials  into  an  ornate  and 
Interesting  form. 
•  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att,  it-  16. 
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bich  the  allusion  occurs,  without  meaning  to 
thing  respecting  its  character.* 
it  appears  that  this  last  explanation  is  nn- 
tid  that  the  term  e^wteric  designates  matter 
in  character,  assignable  to  some  extent  by 
larks,  but  fitill  more  by  negative ;  matter,  in 
Dgous  to  that  defined  by  Cicero  and  other 
lut  to  conceive  clearly  or  fully  what  its  cha- 
we  must  turn  to  Aristotle  liimself,  who  is  of 
\  final  authority,  wherever  he  can  be  found 
,n  a  decisive  manner.  His  preserved  works 
^ther  eight  passages  (two  of  them  indeed  in 
lian  Ethics,  which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
Bume  to  be  his  work),  wherein  the  phrase 
discourses"  {l^mrepiKol  Xoyot)  occurs.  Out  of 
I;  passages,  there  are  seven  which  present  the 
lesignating  some  unknown  matter,  not  farther 
but  distinct  from  the  work  in  whicli  the 
curs :  '*  Enough  has  been  said  (or  is  said, 
intimates),  about  this  subject,  even  in  the 
sconrses."  To  what  it  is  that  he  here  alludes 
'  to  other  writings  of  his  ow^l,  or  oral  dis* 
f  his  own,  or  writing  and  speech  of  a  par- 

^■125  (cited  bj  Ber-  I  liBcbeaBcdeii  nicht  eineeigeneKlABse 
IS?  Aristoleles,  p.  41):     popaUr  gt-Bchriebener  Biicher,  aondem 


iiiones  sive  exotencos 

m  libros  eon  appellare, 

t  extra  id  opus  in  quo 

xti  jure  pontificio  periti 

noil    etiim    exoferici 

Ibri  ceno  aliqiio  ^eiiere 

I  est  pablicus  em»r " 

his  high  atithority  to 

oi  exoteric  vtry  siruilar 

(Gesch.  der  I'hiloa.  ii, 

te**dafls  uiitcr  exotc- 


uur  iiberhaupt  solche  Erorteningen 
verst^nden  werden,  welche  nicht  in 
den  Bereich  der  vorliegenden  ITnter- 
auchung  gehoren.")  He  discusses  the 
point  at  some  lenjijth  ;  but  the  very 
passagea  which  he  cites,  especiallj 
Physica,  iv.  10,  appear  to  me  less 
favourable  to  his  view  than  to  that 
which  1  have  stated  in  the  text^  ac- 
cording to  which  the  word  means 
diolecik  as  oonlrasted  with  didactic, 

P 
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best  may,  by  probable  reason  or  conjecture.  But  there 
18  one  among  the  eight  passages,  in  which  Aristotle 
ii»es  the  term  ea^oteric  as  clescribing,  not  what  is  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere,  but  what  he  is  himself  about  to 
give  in  the  treatise  in  hand.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Phymea,  he  discusses  the  three  high  abstractions,  Place, 
Vacamm,  Time*  After  making  an  end  of  the  first  two, 
be  enters  upon  the  third,  beginning  with  the  followin^^ 
words  : — *'  It  follows  naturally  on  what  has  been  sai<^| 
that  we  should  treat  respecting  Time.  But  first  it  is  ' 
convenient  to  advert  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  it, 
by  e.TOteric  discourse  also — whether  Time  be  included 
among  entities  or  among  non-entities ;  then  afterwards, 
what  is  its  nature.  Now  a  man  might  suspect,  from 
the  following  reasons,  that  Time  either  absolutely  does 
not  exist,  or  exists  scarcely  and  dimly,"  &c,  Aristotle 
then  gives  a  string  of  dialectic  reasons,  lasting  through 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  Berlin  edition,  for  doubting 
whether  Time  really  exists.  He  afterwards  proceeds 
thus,  through  two  farther  columns  : — "  Let  these  be 
enumerated  as  the  difficulties  accompanying  the  attri- 
hutes  of  Time.  What  Time  is,  and  what  is  its  nature, 
is  obscure,  as  well  from  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  others,  as  from  what  we  ourselves  liave  just 
gone  through;"*  and  this  question  also  he  first  dis- 
cusses dialectically,  and  then  brings  to  a  solution. 


*  AHfitot.  Physic,  iv.  10,  p.  217,  h. 
20.     *Ex6fi^P0V  5i  roip  tlprnUvo^v  €<rr\v 

icoXoir  f^f I  htttmnpTi^m  fttpl  avroO  ttai 
hiik  T^P  f^mrtptttmv  Xvytav,  ff^Tt^ 
poif  Ttop  oiTwv  f'trrlv  tj  r^t^  ftrf  tiprmtf, 
tlra  m  ^  <Pvmt  avrnv,  Srt  fAtv  o^k 
^  oXair  iniK  *(mvj  fj  futXts  leai  ofiv^pCn^ 

after  a  col  urn  ri  of  text  urging  various 
Sfttipiai  m  to  whcfUier    lime  is  or 


is  not,  he  jroes  on,  p.  21S,  a.  31  : — 
Xltpi  piv  nSv  T«ay  vwapy^nvrfJV  nvr^ 
TOtravT  €<m»  dirproprifiMva,  rt  ^* 
tarlv  6  )(p6yos^  xai  rU  avrov  ^  i^vcrtf, 
6fio(t»s  fit  Tf  Tii¥  napa^€^p€v^v  iidtf- 
X6v  iiXTit  Hal  wtpl  l>y  rvyx^'^M'*'  ^*'" 
XijXu^oTff  fr/><JT*/>o*'— thus  takini;  up 
the  qiiwtiouB,  What  Time  \h7  Wbtit 
is  the  naturt'  of  Time?  Upi>n  tk 
he  ^oes  ibixjuiih  ai>other  column  ( 
dttoptiu,  difticultifs  and  counti^Mil 
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fhat  is  it  that  Aristotle  bere  means  by  **  exoteric 

•y     We  may  discover  by  reading  the  matter 

1  between  the  two  foregoing  citations.      We 

ring  of  perplexing  difficnlties  connected  with 

osition  that  Time  exists :  such  as,  "  That  all 

Bither  past  or  future,  of  which  the  former  no 

ists,  and  the  latter  does  not  yet  exist ;  that  the 

lo  part  of  Time,  for  every  Whole  is  composed 

.rt^,  and  Time  is  not  composed  of  Nows,"  &c. 

^o  farther  here  into  these  snbtle  suggestions, 

ny  present  purpose  is  only  to  illustrate  what 

calls  *'  exoteric  discourse/'  by  exhibiting  what 

f  announces  to  be  a  specimen  thereof.    It  is  the 

f  noticing  and  tracing  out  all  the  doubts  and 

B  {aTTopla^)  which  beset  the  enquiry  in  hand, 

th  the  different  opinions  entertained  about  it 

the  vulgar,  or  by  individual  philosophers,  and 

>us  reasons  whereby   such   opinions  may  be 

or  impugned.     It  is  in  fact  the  same  process 

hich,  when  performed  (as  it  was  habitually  and 

in  his  age)  between  two  disputants,  lie  calls 

iebate;  and  which  he  seeks  to  encourage  as 

0  regulate  in  his  treatise  entitled  Topica.     He 

it  with  philosophy,  or  with  the  strictly  didactic 


^F219,  ft.  1*  when  he 
>  A  positive  deterraina- 
qael  of  varioiia  negativeB 

XP^vof     fWt,     (ffavtpiiv, 

int\     {^TlTnVfltV    Tl     4(TTiV 
tV0tV    tip)(^Ofl€VOtSi  Tl 

€tmv.  He  pnnsuea  this 
?rmination     throu'^hout 

at  length  he  arrives  nt 
utioQ  of  Time — aptB^^s 
tA  wp^Tfpap  ical  virrMpov, 


Kai  avp€)(Tjt  (^iTvv(x*>ys  y^p) — which 
he  lieclarea  to  \^  <l>avfp6ift  p*  -20, 
a.  2o. 

It  is  pifttn  that  the  phrase  €^ayrtpi' 
Koi  Xoyo4  hero  dt'signat^ss  the  pre- 
liminary dialectic  Untative  process, 
before  tiie  final  affirmative  is  directly 
attempted,  as  we  read  id  De  Gener. 
et  Cum  i*  3,  p.  317,  K  13:  Trepl  fjth 
oZv  Tm>Ti»»  fV  fiXXott  Tf  ^njir6prjTai 
Ka\  dtd»picrra(  roir  Xoyotf  tnl 
frXfioif— first,  TO  diairoptlv,  next, 
rA    bioplifip. 
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and  demonstrative  procedure  :  wherein  the  teacher  lays 
down  principles  which  he  requires  the  learner  to  admit, 
and  then  deduces  from  them,  by  syllogisms  constructed 
in  regular  form,  consequences  indisputably  binding  on 
all  who  have  admitted  the  principles.  But  though 
Aristotle  thus  distinguishes  Dialectic  from  Philosophy, 
he  at  the  same  time  declares  it  to  be  valuable  as  an 
auxiliary  towards  the  purpose  of  philosophy,  and  as 
an  introductory  exercise  before  the  didactic  stage  begins^ 
The  philosopher  ought  to  show  his  competence  as  a 
dialectician,  by  indicating  and  handling  those  various 
diflSculties  and  controversies  bearing  on  his  subject, 
which  have  already  been  made  known,  either  in 
writings  or  in  oral  debate.* 

We  thus  learn,  from  the  example  furnished  by  Ari- 


•  See  Aristot.  Topic,  i.  p.  100,  b.  21,  yhp  cV  cVctWr  ttXc Icrra  kgI  v€pi  r&v 

p.  101,  a.  25,  34-36, b.  2.     Upbs  biros  rjBiKS>v    kqI    irfpt    tkov    (jyva-iKav  iv 

Korh  <f)CKoa'o<f>iav  iinarriiias  (xPV^^H^^  '  ^t'^wr  X«y€Tot. 
ij  npayfiaTfla)^  ot»  dvvdfi€voi  npos  dp,-  \       We  see  here  that  Alexander  under- 

<f>6T€pa  biairoprja'ai  paov  cv  cicaorotr  '  stands  by  the  exoteric  the  dialectic 

Karoyfrdptda  roKrjdis  t€  koI  to  tfrcvdor,  handling  of  opinions  on  physics  and 

p.  105,  b.  30.     Upbs  piv  oZv  <j)i\o-  ethics. 

aoipiav  kot  oKridtiav  ir€p\  dvr&v  rrpoy-  !       In  the  Eudcmian  Ethica  also  (i.  8, 

/iarcvrcbv,  dia\€ ktikS>£  bi  npos  '  p.   1217,  b.  J 6)  we  find  €7r€a'K€7rrai 

bd^av.  \  b€  iroWols  ntpl  avrov  rpdirois,  Koi  iv 

Compare  also  the   commencement  |  rots  €^<aT€piKois  \dyots  koi  h  rols  Kcn-a 

of  book  B.  in  the  Metaphysica,  p.  I  f^iXoo-oc^iai/,  where  we  have  the  same 

995,   a.    28   seq.,   and,    indeed,    the  i  antithesis  in   other  words — Exoteric 

whole  of  book  B.,  which  contains  a  !  or  Dialectic  versus  Philosophical  or 

dialectic  discussion  of  numerous  otto-  i  Didactic.     Compare  a  clea^  statement 

piai.     Aristotle  himself  refers  to  it  |  in  Simplikius  (Schol.  ad  Physic,  p. 

jifterwards  (P.  p.  1004,  a.  32)  in  the  '  3()4,   b.    19).     UpSyrov    piv    XoyiKOis 

words  OTTfp  (V  rais  dtropiais  eXe;^^.       ,  iinxtipii,   rovrfori    7ri6ava>s   Koi    cW 

The  Scholia  of  Alexander  on  tlie  j  dofcor,   kol    cti    Koivdrtpdv    irtos    koi 

beginning  of  the  Topica  (pp.  251-252,  dtoXeicTiKcorrpoj/.     fj  yap  dioXcicTtK^  ^ 


Brandis)  are  instructive;  also  his 
Scholia  on  p.  105,  b.  30,  p.  260,  a. 
24.  b  ia\€KT  iKms  bi  ir  p  6  s 
bd^aVf  i)s  iv  ravrij  rfj  irpayparfia 
(i.  f.  the  Topica)  koi  eV  rols  prjTopiKoiSt 


Koi    €  V    rolr    f^(OT€piKois-     Kai      Koi  dTrobeucriK^. 


' ApiaroriXovs  koivtj  coti  ptdobos  ircpt 
irairros  rov  npoTfdevTOs  ($  €vb6^(t>v 
avXkoyi^opeinj — t6  yap  XoyiKov  «ff 
Koivov  eiadfv  avribiacTiWdV  t^ 
oiKtita  Kal  Kara  <j)va'iv  rov  irpdyparos 
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self,  what  he  means  by  ^'  exoteric  discourses/' 
tet  meaDs  literally,  extraneoiis  to,  lying  on  the 
pin  the  present  case,  on  the  outside  of  phi- 
considered  in  its  special  didactic  and  demon- 
aaarch/  Yet  what  thus  lies  outside  philosophy, 
heless  useful  as  an  accompaniment  and  prepar- 
'  philosophy.  We  shall  find  Aristotle  insisting 
3  in  his  Topiea  and  Analytica ;  and  we  shall 
liim  introducing  the  exoteric  treatment  into 
abstruse  philosophical  treatises  (the  Pliysica 
'  the  most  abstruse)  as  an  accompaniment  and 
B^a  dialectic  survey  of  opinions,  puzzles, 
Iro verted  points,  before  he  begins  to  lay 
Obllow  out  affirmative  principles  of  his  own. 
^his  not  only  throughout  the  Physica  (in 
)ther  passages  besides  that  which  I  have  just 
mt  also  in  the  Metaphysica,  the  treatises  De 
Generatione  et  Corruptione,  &c. 


I 


!  the  epithet  efwTcp ijc6r 
)j  Aristotle,  not  in  con- 
b  Xi^i  biit^  witb  TT/oti^nf , 
thpse  acts  which  are  ]ier- 
Hjiriew  to  son  10  iiltf^rior 
Mr  end  (tS>v  ano^aiVtiVTaiv 
cilfa8te4  with  ^pdfftf  av* 
mm):  Pol  it.  vii.  p,  1325, 
rjfoXJ  yap  hit  6  Bth^  l^^o* 
fTttf  ^  Kotrfiof,  olf  ovK 
HKal  wpa^ttf  Ttapa  rat 
ivritp.  In  the  Eudemian 
phrase  to  Is  dWo- 
yoif  <ro<f>lCoiiTai  \B  used 
le  same  hgusg  as  to  Is 
01  r  X<Jyo*f :  t.  e,  oppo8o«l 
Hs — totliat  which  beloiiL^s 
the  scientific  deteraiinA- 
problem  (Ethic.  Eudcm. 
.18)- 

^ristot.  Physic.  iv»  10,  p. 
.od  the  diilercnt  phrase  cV 


rtuv  €ioi5cJr<iiv  XtJy&jv  Xry^or^ai,  in  Phya. 
vi.  2,  p.  233,  ft.  13,  apijcm*  to  have  tho 
8ame  meaning  and  reference.  Com- 
pare Prantl  not.  ad  Arist.  Phys,  p. 
501. 

^  If  we  turn  to  the  beginning  of 
book  iv.  of'the  Physica,  where  Ari- 
stotle und*?rtakes  to  examine  T^firos, 
Plactf  w«  shall  see  that  ho  liegins 
by  a  dialectic  handlini(  of  airupmi, 
exactly  analoiTima  to  thnt  which  ho 
himself  C4il Is  f^taTfpiKot  Xoyot,  when  hr 
proceeds  to  examine  X/><Jw)f,  Tim^  : 
see  PhyBica,  iv.  pp.  208,  a.  32-35 ; 
209,  a.  30  ;  210,  a.  12,  b,  31.  He  does 
the  like  al»u  abttut  Kevovt  Vacnnmt  p. 
213.  a.  20,  b.  28,  and  aWut  ^A-rrupou, 
Infinitum^  lii.  p.  204^  b.  4  (with  the 
Scholia  of  Simplikius,  p.  364,  b, 
20,  Br.). 

Comimre  the  Scliolion  of  Sim- 
plikius  ad  Phyaica  (i.  p.  3211,  b.  1, 
Itr  ^ — "(Ttff  hi  (Simplikiits  usea  this 


'*^--^- 
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Having  time  learnt  to  understand,  from  one  distinct 
passage  of  Aristotle  himself,  what  be  means  by  "  exo- 
teric disconrses,"  we  must  interpret  by  the  light  of 
this  analogy  the  other  indistinct  passages  in  which  the 
phrase  occurs.  We  see  clearly  that  in  using  the  phrase, 
he  does  not  of  necessity  intend  to  refer  to  any  other 
waitings  of  his  own — nor  even  to  any  other  writings 
at  alh  He  may  possibly  mean  this  ;  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  it.  He  means  by  the  phrase,  a  dialectic  process 
of  turning  over  and  criticizing  diverse  opinions  and 
probabilities :  wliether  in  his  own  writings,  or  in  those 
of  others,  or  in  no  writings  at  all,  but  simply  in  those 
oral  debates  which  his  treatise  called  Topica  presup- 
poses— this  is  a  point  which  the  phrase  itself  does  not  de- 
termine. He  may  mean  to  aUude,  in  some  cases  where  he 
uses  the  phrase,  to  his  own  lost  dialogues ;  but  he  may 
also  allude  io  Platonic  and  other  dialogues,  or  to  collo- 
quies carried  on  orally  by  himself  with  his  pupils,  or  to 
oral  debates  on  intellectual  topics  between  other  active* 
minded  men,  Wlien  Bernays  refers  **  exoteric  dis^ 
course ''  to  the  lost  Aristotelian  Dialogues ;  when 
Madvig,  Zeller,  Torstrick,  Forchhammer,  and  others, 
refer  it  to  the  contemporary  oral  dialectic* — I  think 


iiulecisivQ  worJ  Ixrmt)  m  ij  #0'  tica- 
r«pa  airopia  rov  \6yov  ((oyrtfHK^  T*r 

Xov  Qvtra^  with  this  la^t  JScljolioQ, 
on  p.  304,  b.  20,  which  descriix'»  «bu 
64ime  dialectic  hiiudliug,  though  with- 
out directly  calling  it  exoteric, 

*  Ueherweg  (OciSchichtti  dcT  rhiU:»a. 
des  Altcrtbums,  voL  i.  §  4*J,  i>,  127, 
2nd  ed,)  gives  a  just  and  accurute 
view  of  f f«iir*/j*<coi  Xc^yo*^  as  conceived 
l>y  Amtutle.  8ee  a  bo  the  diBj^erta- 
tiuu  at*  liidile,  prefixeil  to  hi»  uii- 
fiyishe^l  e<iitioD  of  AriftU>llc»  IH'  An- 
ftotoiis    Libris  Exotericis  i-t   Acruj- 


xnatic)%  pp*  107-152 — which  diacusa^ 
this  subject  copiously ,  and  given  ft 
collection  both  of  tht:  pMsttges  ftnd 
commtJUts  which  bear  uikju  it.  It  in 
instruct ive^  though  his  opinion  leans 
too  much  towards  the  suppoaitiou  of 
a  double  doctrine.,  Bt-mays,  in  his 
dissertation.  Die  Dialoge  det*  Ari- 
stoteles,  maintains  that  by  txoUric 
books  art!  always  meant  the  lost  dia- 
logues of  Anstotle;  and  he  employft 
much  reaiJonin;;  to  alute  the  supiKtsi- 
tion  orMadvig(Excurs.  Vll,  ad  Cioero, 
dc  Fin.  p.  801X  of  1  onjtrick  (od 
Arit»lok'h  dc  Anima,  p.  123),  and  albo 
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of  these  explanations  is  in  itself  inad- 
The  context  of  each  particular  passage  must 
ell  of  the  two  is  the  more  probable.  We  cannot 
ft^in  explaining  the  seven  doubtful  passages 
Rstotle  alludes  to  the  "exoteric  discourses," 
uderstand  the  general  character  and  scope  of 
lings  which  he  thus  designates.  Extra-philo- 
louble-sided,  dialectic,  is  in  general  (he  holds) 
t  by  itself,  and  vahiable  only  as  a  preparation 
iary  to  the  didactic  process.  But  there  are 
ticular  points  on  which  such  dialectic  leaves 
tifficient  and  satisfactory,  which  can  be  safely 

ithe  basis  of  future  deduction.  These  points 
>y  exoteric  discourses 
I  any  wtitiiig8  at  all,  but 
olloquies  and  debates  of 
en,  apart  from  the  philo- 
M>l8.  On  the  otber  band, 
t  has  espoused  ibis  lajst> 
linioiit  and  bas  defended 
ie  objections  of  Beraays 
er,  Ari^to teles  und  die 
Reden,  p.  10,  seq.).  The 
bus  fully  argued  on  both 
le  it  seems  that  each  of 
nions  is  partially  right, 
t)f  them  exclusively  right 

fcrse,"  as  I  understand 
id  both  in  the  Ari- 
logues,  and  in  the  debates 
men  out  of  the  schools, 
parts  of  the  Aiistotelian 
irorks.  The  argument  of 
86,  8e<|.)*  ^^^  ^^®  points 
t>tle  alludes  to  as  baving 
il  and  settled  in  exoteric 
were  too  abstruse  and 
re  been  mtich  handliKl  by 
len  out  of  the  schools,  or 
esses  it)  in  the  mlonB  or 
H  (or  what  corrpspouded 
,  Albiens — this  argument 


seems  to  me  untenable.  We  know 
well,  from  the  Topica  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  most  abstruse  subjects  "Were 
handled  dialectically,  in  a  manner 
which  be  called  extra-philosophical ; 
and  that  this  was  a  freijueut  <:>cciipa* 
troo  of  active-minded  men  at  Athena* 
To  discuss  these  matters  in  the  way 
which  be  calls  irp6s  da^av,  was  more 
frequent  than  to  dii^cuss  them  wp^s 

Zell  remarks  (ad  Ethica  Kikom*  i 
13),  after  referring  to  the  ims&age  in 
Aristotle's  Fhysica,  iv.  10  (to  which 
1  have  called  attention  in  a  previous 
note),  "quo  loco,  a  Buhlio  ue^ilecto, 
t£u>T*piKol  Xoym  idem  significant  quinl 
alibi  Koami  5o^at,  timBArts  Xtryni,  vel 
ra  Xryofitva  ;  quie  sempier,  priustpinm 
suas  ratioaesj  in  disputando  proponat, 
disquirere  solet  Aristoteles.  Vide 
supra,  ad  cap.  viii.  1/'  1  find  also  in 
Weisse  (Translation  of  and  Com  men  t 
on  the  Physica  of  Aristotle,  p.  517)  a 
fair  explanation  of  what  Aristotle  really 
means  by  exottric ;  an  explaimtion, 
however,  which  Hitter  sets  imide,  in 
my  judgment  erroneously  (Geschicbt© 
dir  Philosophie,  vol  iii.  p.  23). 
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he  indicates  in  the  passages  above  cited ;  without  in- 
forming lis  more  particularly  whether  the  dialectic  was 
written  or  spoken,  and  whether  by  himself  or  by  others.* 
From  the  time  of  Cicero  downward,  a  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  some  books  of  Aristotle  which 
were  exoteric,  and  others  that  were  not  so ;  these  last 
being  occasionally  designated  as  akroarnatie.  Some 
modern  critics  have  farther  tried  to  point  out  which^ 
among  the  preserved  works  of  Aristotle,  belonged  to 
each  of  these  heads.  Now  there  existed,  doubtless, 
in  the  days  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Gellius, 
books  of  Aristotle  properly  called  exoteric^  i.e.  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  exoteric  discourse  and  debate ;  though 
whether  Aristotle  himself  would  have  spoken  of  an 
exoteric  hook^  I  have  some  doubt.  Of  such  a  character 
were  his  Dialogues,  But  all  the  works  designated  as 
akroamatic  (or  non-exoteric)  must  probably  have  con- 
tained a  certain  admixture  of  *^  exoteric  discourse  *' ;  as 
the  Physica  (*iwiv//  ^XKpoam^)  and  the  Metiiphysica  are 
seen  to  contain  now.  The  distinction  indicated  by 
Cicero  would  thus  be  really  between  one  class  of  works^ 
wherein  "exoteric  discourse ''  was  exclusive  or  pai'a- 
mount,— and  another,  in  which  it  was  partially  intro- 
duced, subordinate  to  some  specified  didactic  purpose,** 


•  Thus,  for  example,  the  pasaag©  m  satx  kein  abaoluter  von  zwei  dxirchima 
the  Eihica  Nikom-  i.  13»  |>,  1102»  a,  26.  jiotrermteti  Bticherclaesen  iftt,  Bondmi 
Xcyrrai  hi  irfpt  qvt^v  mi  cV  roh  *^<i>'  ilass  ein  uiid  daaselbe  Werk  xugleiclj 
TtpiKoU    \6yott    dpttovtrrott   tfia^   Koi  \  exoterUrh  und  fvotttinch  sein  konnte ; 


XprftTTtuv  avToiSy  is  explained  in  tlie 
Pttniphrase  of  the  rseudo-Andronikua 
BS  rwft^rnng  to  anil  colloquy  uf  Ari- 
iilolle  huDKolf  with  pupila  or  inter- 
locators  ;  and  this  Timy  possibly  be  a 
convct  t^xplanation, 

*  To  this  extent  I  go  along  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Weiss©  in 
his  tmnalntion  of  the  Pbysica  of  An- 
•tot  It*,  p.  517  :  ^*  DasB  dieser  Ge^cn- 


und  zwtnt^ns,  daas  exoUrUch  til>er- 
haupt  dasjeni^e  beisst,  laas  nicht  in 
duu  ^JOisitiv-doi^matischen  Zii«ammen- 
hauj^  der  Lebre  des  Pbiiosophen  tin- 
mittelbar  als  QWaA  ^intritt**  But 
Weisse  goes  on  afterwaixls  to  give?  % 
different  opinion  (about  tbe  naeaning 
of  rxoterk  bookf*)^  conformabje  to 
what  I  have  cited  in  a  previous  uoto 
IVom  Scpulveda ;  and  in  that  I  do  tjot 
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It  class   belong  all  the  works  of  Aristotle 

at  present*     Cicero  would  have  found 

corresponding  to  his  notion  of  an  exoteric 


fstaud  fully  the  extent  comprehended  by  tlie 
we  must   recollect  that   its  direct  and 


ne. 


meaning  is  negative — extraneous  to  philosophy^ 
b  to  an  audience  not  specially  taught  or  pre- 
ihilosophy.  Now  this  negative  characteristic 
merely  to  dialectic  (as  we  see  it  in  the 
ve  cited  from  the  Aristotelian  Physica), 
rhetoric  or  rhetorical  argument.  We  know 
^totle's  mind,  the  rhetorical  handling  and 
ical  handling,  are  placed  both  of  them 
pame  head,  as  dealing  with  opinions  rather 
truth.*     Both  the  one  and   the   other  are 


er,  he  rein  arks  that 

rtiich  Arii*todfl  haadlea 

3Pfoce  and  In/tniie,  is 

IS  that  which  be  de- 

fxotertc    in    the  cas<.< 

distinction  drawn  l»y 

(xx,    6)   is    not    ac- 

tpiKa  dicebantiir,  qme 

^itutioneHf  facultaitjm 

iliumque  rerum  noti* 

t,     ^AKpooTim  autein 

jnibus  i>bilofiophia  re- 

que  a^tabatur;  qnse* 

templationeSjdiscep- 

Kecticas  fjertincbaut." 

■Dt^  that  disceptuHones 

itt  to  he  transferred  to 

Qt  t^uiTfptKti^  and  that 

1 7ft   notitiu    Ix^loutJiR   as 

j€tTifca  as   to   i^uyrfptud. 

hag  discussed  this  que«- 

>ly    and    iustnictivol}^ 

I^taphyiiiquo  d^Aristote, 

He  professes  indeed  to 

Lnion  which  I  have  cited 


and  which  I  think 


erroneous ;    hut    his    TeasoniDgs    gQ 
really  io  the  support  of  the  opinion 
given  in  my  text  He  remarks,  justly, 
that  the  dialogues  of  Plato  (at  least 
all  the  dialojiues  of  Search)  are  speci- 
mens of  exoteric  handlinj^  ;  of  which 
attrihute  Forchhammer  speaks  as  if 
it  were  peculiar  to    the  Charmides 
(Aristot.  Exot.  Eeden.  p.  22),   Brandia 
(Aristoteles,  p.  105)  thinks  that  when 
Aristotle  says  in  the  Politica^  vii.  1, 
p.  1323,  a,  21 :  voixla-avras  o^v  tKav^^ 
noKka  \tyta$at.  Kot  rmv  iv  rols  t^mTt- 
fiiKoU  'Koyots  TTtpl  TTJs  dpi(Trr}s  C^rj^t 
I  Kai   vvv  )(pTiiTreou  ctijrrois'i   ho    intends 
I  to  designate  the  Kthica.     It  may  ho 
I  so ;  yet  the  PoUtica  ^eeuiB  a  continua- 
'  tion  of  the  Ethica :  moveover,  even  in 
\  the  Ethica,  we  find  reference  nifuie  to 
'  previous  discuflsions,  cV  rms  ffciirt- 
I  piKoU  \6yott  (Eth.  N.  J.  13). 
I      '  See  the  first  two  cbapters  of  Ari- 
I  Btolle*8  Rhetorica,  especially  pp.  1355 
I  a.  24-3r),  1358  a.  5, 1 1,  25,  also  p.  1404 
a,  L :   okiiis  ovtnjs  rtpus  Bo^av  rijs 
rrpay^Tiias  ttjs  ntpl   njv  prfropuciiv^ 
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parted  off  from  the  didactic  or  demonstrative  marcli 
which  leads  to  pliilosophical  truth ;  though  dialectic 
has  a  distant  affiiiity  with  that  march,  and  is  indeed 
aTaikble  as  an  auxiliary  skinnisher.  The  term  exoteric 
will  thus  comprehend  both  rhetorical  argument  and 
dialectical  argument*  Of  the  latter,  we  have  just  seen 
a  specimen  extracted  from  the  Physica  ;  of  the  former, 
1  know  no  specimen  remaining,  but  there  prolmbly 
were  many  of  them  in  the  Aristotelian  dialogues  now 
lofit^ — that  which  was  called  *  Eudetnus/  and  others^ 
With  these  dialogues  Cicero  waa  probably  more  familiar 
than  With  any  other  composition  of  Aristotle.  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  Aristotle  alludes  to  the  dialogues 
in  some  of  the  passages  where  he  refers  to  "  exoteric 
discourses."  To  that  extent  I  agree  with  Bernays ; 
but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  (as  he  does)  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  all  the  passages,  or  that  •  the 
epithet  is  to  be  undei'stood  always  as  implying  one  of 
these  lost  AristoteHan  dialogues,** 


which  18  exactly  what  he  says  also 
about  Dialectic,  m  tbe  commeoce* 
jnent  of  the  Topica, 

*  Octavianua  Ferrariua  obseirea,  in 
h\»  treatise  De  Sermonihus  Exotericis, 
(Yenet.  1575),  p,  1*4 :  "  Quod  si  Dia- 
leoticus  et  Rhetor  inter  m  mutant,  ut 
aiuut,  itA  ut  DialfCticus  Rhetoretn  et 
Hhetor  Dialecticmn  vicisdm  induat — 
de  bis  ipsis  veteribus  Dialectieis  m\- 
fiime  nobis  dubitandtim  est,  quin  iidem 
dialectice  gitnul  et  rbetorico  loqui  in 
utramque  partem  potuerint.  Nee 
valde  mirum  debet  bw  vulcri  ;  libro* 
€3nim  exoteric  L»9  pi  of>e  %o\m  babuenmt  i 
qui  cum  »cripti  essent  (ut  postcrius 
planum  faciam)  dialcctico  more,  illo- 
ruin  lectio  cum  lihris  ficiJerit  pbilo- 
aofihoa  congrucute»,** — Ferrari  adverts 
well  to  the  diettinction  bit  ween  the 
philoftopbtr  and  the  dialecticiau  («c««w 


Arui4)idi€Cf\  handbn^  often  the  fame 
subject!,  but  in  a  difiercnt  way : 
between  the  rnKtitu,  apx^^>  \\\ioti  which 
didactic  method  rested*  and  the  I&^ul, 
or  diverse  opinions,  each  countenanced 
by  more  or  less  fluthorily,  from  which 
dialectic  took  its  departure  (jjp.  36, 
86,  89). 

*  I  agree  rery  much  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Bemays  puts  his  ca^^ 
pp.  71»,  80,  92,  93  :  though  there  ia  a 
contradiction  between  p.  80  and  p.  92, 
in  respect  to  the  ta«te  and  aptitude  odT 
tbe  exterior  public  fur  dia  lee  lie  debate ; 
which  is  affinned  in  the  fonner  J»»i;e^ 
denied  in  the  latter.  But  the dixtrine 
asserted  in  the  pages  just  indicated 
aniounta  only  to  this — that  the  dia* 
logaes  w»*re  indufM  in  Aristotle  a 
pliraso,  <'£«arfpixol  Xoyo*;  which  ap- 
j>ear»  to  me  true. 
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^w  up,  in  the  miods  of  some  commentators, 
:ion  of  "  exoteric  doctrine  **  as  denoting'  what 
promulgated  to  the  public,  contrasted  with 
cret  or  mystic  doctrine  reserved  for  a  special 

denoted  by  the  term  esoteric;  though  this 
Dt  found  in  use  before  the  days  of  Lucian.* 

the  supposition  of  a  double  doctrine  to  be 
iu  regard  to  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  true  as  to 
Igoreans,  and  is  not  without  some  colour 
kven  as  to  Plato,  That  Aristotle  employed 
Br  of  explanation  and  illustration,  when  dis- 
ith  advanced  pupils,  and  another,  more  or 
snt,  when  addressing  an  unprepared  audience, 
bold  as  certain   and  even  unavoidable ;   but 

not  amount  to  a  double  positive  doctrine, 
speaking,  indeed,  the  term  "exoteric*'  (as  1 

explained  it  out  of  Aristotle  himself)  does 

Bte,  or  even  imply,  any  positive  doctrine 
ienotes  a  many-sided  controversial  debate, 
nmnerous  points  are  canvassed  and  few 
be  express  purpose  being  to  bring  into  full 
the  perplexing  aspects  of  each.  There  are 
few  exceptional  cases,  in  which  "  exoteric 
'  will  itself  have  thrown  up  a  tolerably  trust- 
esult :  these  few  (as  I  have  above  shown) 
Dccusionally  singles  out  and  appeals  to.  But 
eral  rule,  there  is  no  doctrine  which  can  pro- 
:^lled  exoterk :  the  **  exoteric  discourse  "  sug- 
ly  new  puzzles,  but  terminates  without  any 
it  all.  The  doctrine,  whenever  any  such  is 
merges  out  of   the   didactic  process  which 


*  Luc.  Vit  Auct.  26, 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

CATEGORIiE. 

Of  the  prodigious  total  of  works  composed  by  Aristotle, 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  larger  number  have 
perished.  But  there  still  remain  about  forty  treatises, 
of  authenticity  not  open  to  any  reasonable  suspicion,  ^ 
which  attest  the  grandeur  of  his  intelligence,  in  respect 
of  speculative  force,  positive  as  well  as  negative,  sys- 
tematizing patience,  comprehensive  curiosity  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  diversified  applications  of  detail. 
In  taking  account  of  these  treatises,  we  perceive 
some  in  which  the  order  of  sequence  is  determined  by 
assignable  reasons;  as  regards  others,  no  similar 
grounds  of  preference  appear.  The  works  called  1.  De 
Ccelo;  2.  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione ;  3.  Meteoro- 
logica, — are  marked  out  as  intended  to  be  studied  in 
immediate  succession,  and  the  various  Zoological  treatises 
after  them.  The  cluster  entitled  Parva  Naturalia  is 
complementary  to  the  treatise  De  Anima.  The  Physica 
Auscultatio  is  referred  to  in  the  Metaphysica,  and  dis- 
cusses many  questions  identical  or  analogous,  standing 
in  the  relation  of  prior  to  a  posterior,  as  the  titles 
indicate  ;  though  the  title  *  Metaphysica '  is  not  affixed 
or  recognized  by  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  treatise  so 
called  includes  much  that  goes  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Physica.  As  to  the  treatises  on  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
Politics,  Poetics,  Mechanics,  &c.,  we  iare  left  to  fix  for 
ourselves  the  most  convenient  order  of  study.  Of  no 
one  among  them   can  we   assign   the  date  of    com- 
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position  or  pablicatioiK  There  are  indeed  in  the  Rhe- 
torics, Politica,  and  Meteorologica,  tetioiis  allnsioDs 
wliich  must  have  been  written  later  than  some  given 
events  of  known  date ;  but  these  allusions  may  have 
been  later  additions^  and  cannot  be  ciHisidered  aa 
conclofflvely  proving*  thongh  thej  certainly  raise  a 
presumption^  that  the  entire  work  was  written  sab- 
eeqnently  to  those  events. 

The  proper  order  in  which  the  works  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  be  stndied,  (like  the  oixler  proper  for  studying 
the  Platonic  dialpgoesX*  'W  matter  of  debate  from  the 
time  of  his  earliest  editors  and  commentators,  in  the 
century   immediately    preceding    the    Christian    era» 


•  Scholk,  p,  25,  be  37,  m*).  Br. ; 
p.  321,  k  30;  Diog^eo.  L.  iii.  6ei  The 
uc^f  m  wbkh  tb^  iattj^T  AntU^ 
leliiA  tf«tli««i  mtanA  prioud  ta  the 
Bacilli  edttioDt  md  in  other  pivcedtzig 
»dittoa,  corra^xmda  Ui  Hm  liipvUie 
M^ritioa^  mt  forth  bfArioMthmmd^ 
d  ideooetf  or  oogmymi  genamllf : 
i.  Tb«ireiic»i ;  itmfitiwttal  %  Tnc* 
tioftl;  wpaMTuaaL  3.  Gomtmctiftt  or 
T'  iroiiyTuret. 

,  in  hb  lywooMmoom  Peri- 
|aUftica<,  imbliilicd  in  loSl  (tonL  i. 
lib*  »ii.  p.  173X  procbuma  himatM  to 
ibis  fiml  ftntbor  who  will  uiixkr- 
U>  pvis  AQ  account  of  Ar]»UiUe*B 
^Uomj^j /r^m  AriaioiU  Am«r{^(io- 
mmd  of  uking  it,  «i  otb«rt  hdom 
him  httA  doiio»  frotii  the  ArittotdUf) 
cxpuBitors  AiKlr\.inikiu,  AI^XAtider^ 
ftifpbjry.  Of  Avrrrocs);  likewue,  to 
b»  ibo  first  Atutmr  who  will  coostilt 
aU  tba  worlu  of  AriJitotlc,  inBietd  of 
coofiniog  bimself,  an  hla  pretifioetton 
bid  doai*^  U>  a  M!tt?ct  few  of  tb« 
works.  ratxtctUK  ihtsn  ptoceetU  to 
cnimienite  thuM!  worki  i)[iati  wbicb 
^oiie  tbo  prof<»«in  ^*  in  ItAUcb 
■cbMlii*'  bcturtd,  tnd  to  wbicb  the 
uttontion  of  alt  rettdmv  waa  naatricteiL 


U  Tbe  PredicabOia,  or  Singog*  of 
I^rpbTf^.  2L  Tbe  Cabesotiai.  3.Tbe 
Heiiiterpietatioiie.  4.  TbeAoaljrtiai 
Ftioca ;  bat  otdj  the  four  fiist  cbapf era 
of  tiM  first  book.  5.  Tbe  Aualjtka 
pQBterioni;  bat  only  a  few  cbaple» 
of  tbo  fint  book ;  notbiDg  of  tbe 
aeoond.  €.  The  Physica ;  book«  first 
and  Moond;  iben  parts  of  tbe  tbiid 
and  founb;  lastly,  tbe  eigbth  book. 
1,  Tbe  De  Coelo;  books  first  and 
aeoond.  8.  Tbe  De  GeneratiaDe  et 
Ckxmipdooe;  books  first  and  secood. 
9,  Tbe  De  Aoimi;  all  tbe  tbra« 
books.  10.  Tbe  Metaphy^ica;  books 
Alpba  major,  Alpba  minor,  thin), 
aixtb,  aod  eleventb.  '*  Idqae,  qundri* 
eonk)  iDtegro,  quadruplicis  ordinta 
Pbilooopbi  perleguQt  aiulitoribus.  Dis 
rvliquia  ommbiia  tot  litiria,  ttiiruiu  si- 
Icatiam.'* 

Pstridnu  expreialy  reraarka  that 
nettber  iheToptca  nor  this  De  Sophia 
ticb  Ekachb  mik»  touched  in  this  full 
course  of  fuur  y<^ra.  But  be  dtx-a  not 
remark — what  to  a  moilvrii  rvaiJer  will 
seem  more  surprising — that  nrttbt'r 
the  Ethica,  nor  tho  Politico,  por  tbi 
Hboioricai  b  incladcd  iu  the  ooono. 


r 


CATEGOKLE, 


ChaPp 


Boethus  the  Sidonian  (Strabo*s  contemporary  and  fellow- 
Btudent)  recommended  that  the  works  on  natxinil 
philosophy  and  physiology  should  be  perused  first; 
contending  that  these  were  the  easiest,  the  most  inter- 
esting, and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successful  among  all 
the  Aristotelian  productions*  Some  Platonists  advised 
that  the  ethical  treatises  should  be  put  in  the  front  rank, 
on  the  ground  of  their  superior  importance  for  correct- 
ing bad  habits  and  character ;  others  assigned  the  first 
place  to  the  mathematics^  as  exhibiting  superior  firmness 
in  the  demonstrations.  But  Androuikus  himself,  the 
earliest  known  editor  of  Aristotle's  works,  arranged 
them  in  a  different  order,  placing  the  logical  treatises 
at  the  commencement  of  his  edition.  He  considered 
these  treatises,  taken  collectively,  to  be  not  so  much  a 
part  of  philosophy  as  an  Orgamm  or  instrument,  the 
use  of  which  must  be  acquired  by  the  reader  before  he 
became  competent  to  grasp  or  comprehend  philosophy ; 
as  an  exposition  of  method  rather  than  of  doctrine/ 


•  Aristot  Topicii,  I  p.  104,  b.  1, 
with  the  Scholia  of  Alexander,  p.  259, 
a,  48  Br. ;  Scholia  ad  Analyt*  Prior. 
p,  140,  ft.  47,  p.  HI,  a,  25;  also  SchoL 
nd  CiifefTor,  p.  36,  a.,  p.  40,  a.,  8.  ITiis 
conception  of  the  Organon  is  not 
explicitly  antionnced  by  Arist-otle, 
but  fteema  qiiiie  in  harmony  with 
his  views,  I'he  dont<?mptuoua  t<?nui} 
in  which  Prantl  upeaks  of  it  (Gesch. 
der  Lo^ik,  i.  136),  as  a  silly  innora- 
lion  of  the  Stoics,  are  tmu  armnt«d. 

Aristotle  (Metaph*  E.  i.  p.  1025,  b, 
26)  claasifie^  the  sciences  as  B^tapif* 
Timai^  fTpaicTiifrti,  wotJjTixal  j  next  he 
snbdividei*  the  first  of  the  three  into 

Bn*ntaiiOj    after    rvrtxarkUrx    tlmt    no 

place  in  t ' 

proridwl 

sion  KB  foUuw» ;   "  Ihtatki  ibuilkikiiai^ 


Erscheinunj^  erklirt  mcb  daraus,  daas 
diese  [the  three  above-named  theoro- 
tical  scienceB]  ailein  das  reellc  Sein 
betrachten,  ntid  nach  den  drei  Gmdcn 
der  Abstraktion  in  ihrer  Betrncb- 
tungsweise  vcrscbieden,  geachieden 
werden ;  wahrend  die  Lo;^k  daa  blosa 
rationelle  Sein,  das  hp  i»s  aXiy^#V, 
behandelt,**  fUel^r  die  Bedeutung  den 
Seienden  nnch  Aristotelca,  p,  3l^.) — 
invetttipitions  irtfn  r^r  akff^datf  tv 
tp6ftov  8fl  ofro^t;(t(r0ai  are  com;idered 
by  Aristotle  a»  belonging  to  rh  *Ava- 
\vrm  I  eoquirieu  into  n}elhoti  in  the 
first,  instance,  and  irjt    '  S 

with  a  view  to  nnr. 
r.  p.  1005,  K  2),  In  Mttaj  !i>«.  1\  p, 
1005»  b.  7,  ho  declares  that  these 
•d,  or  analysis  of 
•gistic  rwis(»muj!t 
U4*>bg  Uj  ihi'  I'LilMH^phia  Ptima  (com- 
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le  time  of  Aiidronikus  downward,  the  logical 
have  always  stood  first  among  the  written  or 
I  works  of  Aristotle.  They  have  been  known 
the  collective  title  of  the  *Organon/  and  as 
will  be  convenient  still  to  regard  them/ 
B  treatises  are  six  in  number  :  —  L  Gate- 
^  2,  De  Interpretatione,  or  De  Eounciatione ; 
ily tica  Priora ;  4.  Analytica  Posteriora ;  5*  To- 
^,  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis.  This  last  short 
* — De  Sophisticis  Elenchis — belongs  naturally  to 
pica  which  precedes  it,  and  of  which  it  ought  to 
ted  as  the  ninth  or  concluding  book.     Waitz  has 

it  as  such  in  his  edition  of  the  Organon ;  but 
IS  been  generally  known  with  a  separate  place 
fe,  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  received  under- 

totlc  himself  does  not  announce  these  six  treatises 
ing  a  distinct  aggregate,  nor  as  belonging  to 
I  the  same  department,  nor  as  bearing  one  com- 
ave  name.  We  find  indeed  in  the  Topica 
jes  to  the  Analytica,  and  in  the  Analytica 
^es  to  the  Topica.  In  both  of  them,  the  ten 
ries  are  assumed  and  presupposed,  though  the 
describing  thein  is  not  expressly  mentioned: 


phys.  Z.  12»  p.  1037,  K  8). 

in  his  Commentary  (p,  161) 
hat  this  is  one  of  the  few 
Ek  which  Aristotle  indicates 
Bi  in  which  Log^ic  atunds  to 
|Bip  or  First  Philosophy, 
ion  hfis  been  started  among 
m,  Metaph.  B.  2,  p.  999, 

HiDg  the  title  of  Organon, 
I  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Posteriora  only,  see  Waitz 
.  294. 


^i^ 


*  Rome  eminent  critics,  Pnintl  and 
Bonitz  among  them,  consider  the 
treatise  Categoriie  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Aristotle.  The  aff^ments 
on  which  this  opinion  rests  are 
not  convincing  to  me;  and  even  if 
they  were,  the  treiitise  could  not  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ten  Categories  is  in- 
disputably Aristotelian.  Sec  2eller, 
Die  Phil  der  Griech.  iL  2,  pp.  50,  51, 
2nd  ed. 


'"^^^- 
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to  both  also,  tlie  contents  of  tbe  treatiRe  De  Interpreta- 
tione  or  Eniinciationej  though  it  is  not  named »  are 
indispensable*  The  affinity  and  interdependence  of 
the  six  is  evident,  and  justifies  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mentators in  treating  them  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  department.  To  that  department  there  belonged 
also  several  other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  not  now  pre- 
B€;rved,  but  specified  in  the  catalogue  of  his  lost  works; 
and  these  his  disciples  Theophmstue,  Eudemus,  and 
Plianias,  liad  before  them.  As  all  these  three  disciples 
composed  treatises  of  their  own  on  the  same  or  similar 
topics,"  amplifying,  elucidating,  or  controverting  tbe 
views  of  their  master,  the  Peripatetics  immetb'ately 
succeeding  them  must  have  possessed  a  copious  logical 
literature,  in  whicli  the  six  treatises  now  constituting 
the  Organon  appeared  as  portions,  but  not  as  a  special 
aggregate  in  themselves. 

Of  the  two  treatises  which  stand  first  in  the  Ari- 
stotelian Organon — the  Categorize  and  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione — each  forms  in  a  certain  sense  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Tbe  treatise  De  Interpretatione 
handles  Propositions  (combinations  of  terms  in  the  way 
of  Subject  and  Predicate),  with  prominent  reference 
to  the  specific  attribute  of  a  Proj^osition — the  being 
true  or  false,  the  object  of  bebef  or  disbelief;  the 
treatise  Categorice  deals  with  these  same  Terms  (to  use 
Aristotle^s  own  phrase)  pronounced  without  or  apart 
from  such  combination.  In  his  definition  of  the  simple 
Term,  the  Proposition  is  at  the  same  time  assumed  to 
be  forekno^Ti  as  the  correlate  or  antithesis  to  it.** 


•  Ainmoniua  ap.  Schol,  p.  28|  a. 
41 ;  p.  3a,  U  27,  Br. 

Mur^  fiflBtfifav   trvftn)itn(i^»  Xcyo^Voti' 
(C4ileg.  p,  1,  a.  16,  k  25).    Sc€  Schol, 


ad  Aristot,  Pbysjca,  |\  323,  K  25,  tv. ; 

and  Bonitz  a4  Aristotel  MctapL  (A. 
p.  987)  p.  90, 

The  Categories  uf  Aristotle  appear 
to  bavc  formed  om  of  tJjc  rnout  pro- 


irst  distinction  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  among 
uncombined  Terms,  or  the  things  denoted 
the  Homonymous,  the  Synonymons,  and  the 
10U8.  Hamont/mous  are  those  which  are  called 
ime  oame^  treed  in  a  different  sense  or  with  a 
,  definition  or  i^ational  explanation.  Symmymous 
iie  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  same  sense. 
moua  are  those  called  by  two  names,  of  wliich 
I  is  derived  from  the  other  by  varying  the  in- 
pr  termination.* 

Jan  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  Aristotle  who  first 

Ijis  pecuhar  distinctive  meaning  to  the  two  words 

jrmous  and   Synonymous,  rendered  in  modem 

3ogy  (through  the  Latin)  Equivocal  ?ci[id.  Univocal. 

his   time   this    important   distinction   between 

t  terms  had  no  technical  name  to  designate  it. 

•vice  rendered  to  Logic  by  introducing  such  a 

ll  term,  and  by  calling  attention  to   the   lax 

f  speaking  which  it  indicated,  was  great.      In 

branch  of  his   writings   Aristotle    perpetually 

to  it^  applying  it  to  new  cases,  and  especially  to 

miliar  universal  words  uttered  most  freely  and 

tly^  under  the  common  persuasion  that   their 

f  is  not  only  thoroughly  known  but  constant 

form.     As  a  general  fact,  students  are  now  well 


pics  of  the  teiu^hing  of 
:  rebutting  the  charge, 
3ih  against  biro  self,  and,  in 
I,  Rgaiziflt  Sokrates  and  the 
'  rendering  bis  pupils  pre^ 
and  conceited^  he  aski, 
I  o2  Ttvot  rttf  4fiWf  iwtrt^ 
vyovfitpov  Hal  ^p^n^Bvo^vov 

ioip;  (OraU  xxiii,  p.  351.) 
>  ia  made  (in  the  Scholia 
^gorise,  p.  43,  b,  19)  to  a 


ctassification  of  names  made  by  Spett- 
flippuB,  which  must  have  been  at  least 
AS  early  ae  that  of  Aristotle ;  perhaps 
earlier,  since  Speusippus  died  in  S39 
B.C.  We  do  not  hear  enoujih  of  this 
to  understand  clearly  what  it  was. 
Bo§thua  remarked  that  Aristotle  had 
omitted  ta  notice  some  distincttont 
drawn  by  Speusippus  on  this  matter, 
Schol.  p.  43,  a.  29,  Compare  a  remark 
in  Aristot.  De  Ccelo,  L  p.  280>  b.  2. 
•  Aristot,  Categor.  p»  1,  a,  1-15. 
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acquainted  with  this  source  of  error,  though  the  stream 
of  particular  errors  flowing  from  it  is  still  abundant, 
ever  renewed  and  diversified.  But  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  the  source  itself  had  never  yet  been  pointed 
out  emphatically  to  notice,  nor  signalized  by  any  cha- 
racteristic term  as  by  a  beacon.  The  natural  bias  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  one  term  always  carries  one  ^M 
and  the  same  meaning,  was  not  counteracted  by  any  ^^ 
systematic  warning  or  generalized  expression,  Sokrates 
and  Plato  did  indeed  expose  many  particular  examples 
of  undefined  and  equivocal  phraseology.  No  part  of 
the  Platonic  writings  is  more  valuable  than  the  dialogues 
in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  forcing  the  re- 
spondent to  feel  how  imperfectly  he  understands  the 
phrases  constantly  in  use.  But  it  is  rarely  Plato's 
practice  to  furnish  generalized  positive  warnings  or 
Bystematic  distinctions.  He  has  no  general  term  cor- 
responding to  homonymous  or  equivocal ;  and  there  are 
even  passages  where  (under  the  name  of  Prodikus)  he 
derides  or  disparages  a  careful  distinctive  analysis  of 
different  significations  of  the  same  name.  To  recognize 
a  class  of  equivocal  terms  and  assign  thereto  a  special 
class-name,  was  an  important  step  in  logical  procedure ; 
and  that  step,  among  so  many  others,  was  made  by 
Aristotle.* 


•  In  the  instructive  commentaTy  of 
Dexippus  on  the  Categoriie  (contained 
in  a  supposed  dialogue  between  Dexip- 
pas  and  his  pupil  SeleuktiBf  of  which 
aU  that  remainB  has  been  recently 
published  by  Spengel,  Munich,  1859), 
that  commentator  defends  Aristotle 
against  some  critics  who  wondered 
why  he  began  with  these  Ante^pre- 
dicamenta  {6fi«twfmt  trvv^yvfxa^  iStc), 
instead  of  proceeding  at  oooe  to  the 
Predicaments  or  Categorios  them- 
ielvea.    Dexippus  remarks  that  with* 


out  nndeTBtandiiig  this  distinction 
between  e^ivoca  and  untt^otra,  the 
Categories  themselves  could  not  be 
properly  appreciated  ;  for  Ena— to  t» 
— is  homonymous  in  reference  to  all 
the  Categories,  and  not  a  Snmmnm 
Genus,  comprehending  the  CategoHet 
as  distinct  species  under  it ;  while 
each  Category  is  a  Genu 8  in  reference 
to  its  particulare.  Moreover,  Detippu 
obsisrvca  that  this  distinctioQ  of  homo-  I 
nyms  and  synonyms  was  altogether 
unknown  and  never  teif*snggi»ted  I 
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'h  Aristotle  lias  professed  to  distinguish  between 
mplicated  in  predication,  and  terms  not  so  im- 
[,•  yet  when  he  comes  to  explain  the  functions  of 
tt  class,  he  considers  them  in  reference  to  their 
^6  as  constituent  members  of  propositions*  He 
fttely   begins   by   distinguishing   four   sorts   of 

{Eniia)  ;  That  which  is  affirmable  of  a  Subject, 
Hot  in  a  Subject ;  That  which  is  in  a  Subject, 
not  aflSrmable  of  a  Subject;    That   which  is 

a  Subject,  and  affirmable  of  a  Subject;  That 
neither   in   a   Subject,   nor   aflSrmable  of  a 


ft 


fundamental  quadruple  distinction  of  Entia^ 
erves  as  an  introduction  to  the  ten  Categories 
caments,  belongs  to  words  altogether  according 
relative  places  or  functions  in  the  proposition ; 
nings  of  the  words  being  classified  accordingly. 
e  learner  may  understand  it,  he  ought  properly 
jtster  of  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  De  Inter- 
ne, wherein  the  constituent  elements  of  a  pro- 
are  explained :  so  intimate  is  the  connection 
i  that  treatise  and  this. 


^^SAii 


rind  (5(r«ir  yap  twotav 
TOVTtav  np^rj-^lrtv  oiiK  <jfo- 
and  therefore  required  to 
out  first  of  all  at  the  be* 
irhereas  tlie  Post-prcdioiir 
whicli  we  thoil  come 
ere  po6tponed  to  the  end, 
ey  were  cases  of  familiar 
y  employed.  (See  Spengel, 
,  19,  20,  21.) 

iBM^or.  p.  1,  a.  16.  roiir 
IQUr  tcarh  ov^TrKoitTjv  Xt- 
uv€V  ovpnXoKTis'  Tti  fiiv  oZp 

kO«^V  oloV  ^ydpfOTTOS  Tpt^ttf 

»*t9*  T«t  S*  avtv  trvfiwkoitTis 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  meaning 
and  function  of  the  single  word  can 
only  be  explained  relatively  to  the 
complete  proposition,  which  muBt  be 
ABsnmed  as  foreknown. 

That  which  Aristotle  discruninatea 
in  this  treatise,  in  the  phiaaea — Xtyt-' 
(r$ai  Kara  avp,nXoK^if  and  Xiyt^rBai 
5iw  trv^jrXoKfjr,  is  equivalent  to  what 
we  read  in  the  De  Interpretatione 
(p.  16,  K  27,  p.  17  a.  17)  dif-^ 
ferently  expressed,  tfxavrj  mjpayriKff 
iit  Karci(^aa'tf  and  tfttitifii  arffiaifTiKfj  o»r 

*•  Aristot.  Ctttegor.  p.  1,  a.  20. 

o  2 


^>.,m^:1^. 
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The  classification  applies  to  Entia  (ThiDgs  or  Mat- 
ters) universally,  and  is  thus  a  first  step  in  Ontology, 
He  here  looks  at  Ontology  in  one  of  its  several  diverse 
aspects — as  it  enters  into  predication,  and  furnishes  the 
material  for  Subjects  and  Predicates,  the  constituent 
members  of  a  proposition* 

Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Ens  guatmus  Ens^  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  Aristotle's  scientific  pro- 
gramme ;  bearing  usually  the  title  of  First  Philosophy, 
sometimes  Theology,  though  never  (in  his  works)  the 
more  modern  title  of  Metaphysica.  He  describes  it  as 
the  universal  and  comprehensive  Science,  to  which  all 
other  sciences  are  related  as  parts  or  fractions.  Onto- 
logy deals  with  Ens  in  its  widest  sense,  as  an  Unum 
not  generic  but  analogical— distinguishing  the  deriva- 
tive varieties  into  which  it  may  be  distributed,  and  set- 
ting out  the  attributes  and  accompaniments  of  Essentia 
universally ;  while  other  sciences,  such  as  Geometry,. 
Astronomy,  &c.,  confine  themselves  to  distinct  branches 
of  that  whole  ;*  each  having  its  own  separate  class  of 
Entia  for  special  and  exclusive  study.  This  is  the 
characteristic  distuiction  of  Ontology,  as  Aristotle 
conceives  it ;  he  does  not  set  it  in  antithesis  to  Phe- 
nomenology, accjprding  to  the  distinction  that  1ms  become 
current  among  modern  metaphysicians. 

Now  Efts  (or  Entta)^  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  is 
not  a  synonymous  or  uni  vocal  word,  but  an  homo- 
nymous or  equivocal  word ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
between  the  two,  being  equivocal,  with  a  certain  qnali- 


*Aristot.Metaphy8.riKl008,A*2l,  |  $6Xov  wtpl  rov  Sptos  J  5f,  dXX^ 
26-33,  E.  p.  1025,  b,  8.  foTiyfVwT^fMj  ^*p**f  atToG  rt  dwoTffk6ftt¥ai 
ru  rt  B*t0p€i  r^  hv  ^  hv  koa  t^  tqvt^  \  fff pi  rovrav  0€tApovtr^  rh  <rv^- 
yirnpxovTa  tioff  ovru*  avrt}  K  *ari¥  ^e/Siyitdr,  &c.  Compare  p,  1005,  t. 
ovdffiua  Tiiv  iv  iijJpfi  XtyofMtf^v  ^  avnj'  2*14,. 
oiftlkida  yi^  riiv  aXX«0ir  wiruncontl  lett*  { 
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,  Tbough  not  a  Summmn  GenuSy  Le,  not  mani- 
\  throughout  all  its  particulars  generic  unity,  nor 
le  into  species  by  the  addition  of  well-marked 
ll  differentia^^  it  is  an  analogical  aggregate^  or 
num  Analogon,  comprehending  under  it  many 
Inates  which  bear  the  same  name  from  being 
ted  in  some  way  or  other  to  a  common  root  or 
mtum^  the  relationship  being  both  diverse  in 
id  nearer  or  more  distant  in  degree.  The  word 
thus  homonymous,  yet  in  a  qualified  sense, 
it  is  not  univocal,  it  is  at  the  same  time  not 
fely  equivocal.  It  is  multivocal  (if  we  may 
ich  a  word),  having  many  meanings  held  to- 
Tby  a  multifarious  and  graduated  relationship  to 
tnmon  fundamentum^  Ens  (or  Entia)  in  this 
pense,  is  the  theme  of  Ontology  or  First  Philo- 
^nd  is  looked  at  by  Aristotle  in  four  different 
1.1  aspects.** 

0  ov  tcark  av/ip€^ic6^ — Ens  per  Accidens — Ens  ac- 
l,  or  rather  concomitant,  either  as  rare  and 
pnal  attribute  to  a  subject,  or  along  with  some 
Ccident  in  the  same  common  subject. 


ikius  speaks  of  the^e  Ana- 
^  lUirov  rav  rt  avyiiinri/^<t>¥ 

^tegor.  p.  69,  b.  29,  Brand. 
Btaphys.  Z.  p.  1030,  a.  34. 
p  does  DOt  recognize,  for* 
Uiuler  a  distinct  title,  ibis 
le  stage  between  av^iiiwfia 
\a.  He  states  that  Aristotie 
Ens  as  ojtawfxov,  while 
Dsophere  considered  it  as 
(UexippuB,  p  26,  book  i. 
L  Spengel).  But  he  inti- 
i  the  ten  general  beads 
gories  have  a  certain  con- 
d  mterdependence  (crv»^ 
t^XifXovxiay)  each  with  the 


others,  branching  out  from  ovma  in 
ramifications  more  or  less  straggling 
(p.  48,  book  ii,  secta*  1,  2,  Spengel), 
llie  list  (he  says,  p.  47)  does  not  de- 
pend upon  6mipftnt  (generic  division), 
nor  yet  is  it  simple  enumeration  (emi' 
piBfifjffis)  of  incoherent  items.  In  the 
Physica,  vii,  4,  p.  249,  a.  23,  Aristotle 
observes:  ^Ivl  de  rStv  &fia>wfiiav  ai 
flip  noXv  anixovtrm  al  di  t^ovcai  riva 

Xoy/a,  dio  oi  ^kovciv  ojjuoyvfiiai  eivai 

"  Aristot.  Metaphys.  A»  p.  1017,  a,  7, 
E.  p.  1025,  a,  34,  p.  1020,  a.  83,  b.  4 ; 
upon  which  last  passage  Bee  the  note 
of  Bonitz. 
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Chap,  111, 


2.  To  S*'  tiy  oKijBe^^  Kal  ro  firf  op  A?  -^vio^ — £nSj  in 
the  sense  of  Truth,  NorirEns^  in  the  sense  of  Falsehood, 
This  is  the  Ens  of  the  Proposition ;  a  tnie  affirmation 
or  denial  falls  under  Ens  in  this  mode,  when  the 
mental  conjunction  of  terms  agrees  with  reality ;  a  false 
affirmation  or  denial,  where  no  such  agreement  exists, 
falls  under  Nau-Ens^ 

3.  To  ov  hvvafi€i  Kcu  ro  op  h^frfda — Ens^  potential, 
actual. 

4.  Tc5  ov  Kara  ra  a^if/Mtra  rwv  tcartfyoptwv- — £71.^^  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  ten  varieties  of  the  Categories,  to  be 
presently  explained, 

These  four  are  the  principal  aspects  under  which 
Aristotle  looks  at  tlie  aggregate  comprised  by  the 
equivocal  or  multivocal  word  Eniia.  In  all  the  four 
branches,  the  varieties  comprised  are  not  species  under 
a  common  genus,  correlating,  either  as  co-ordinate  or 
subordinate,  one  to  the  other;  they  are  atmtoga^  all 
having  relationship  with  a  common  term,  but  having 
no  other  necessary  relationship  with  each  other.  Ari- 
stotle does  not  mean  that  these  four  modes  of  distri- 
buting this  vast  aggregate,  are  the  only  modes  possible ; 
for  he  himself  sometimes  alludes  to  other  modes  of 
distributions.*'  Nor  would  he  maintain  that  the  four 
distiibutions  were  completely  distinguished  from  each 
other,  so  tliat  the  same  subordinate  fractions  are  not 
comprehended  in  any  two;  for  on  the  contrary,  the 
branches  overlap  each  other  and  coincide  to  a  great 
degree,  especially  the  first  and  fourth.     But  he  con- 


•  Aristot.  Metaph.  E.  4, p.  1027,  b.  18, 
— p,  1028,  a^  4*  ov  yap  tart  r6  ^ftJ^or 
teal  TO  akri$i^  *V  Tmr  1Fpdy^itLTtM — dXX' 
iv  duzvui^' — ovK  c^ot  &rj\iiva'tif  oZtrav 
rufa  ^va-tv  rov  5vto9^  Alsr*  0.  10^  p. 
1061.  b.  1 :  tA  cvptiMTara  hv  aXrjBit 
Kal  ^f vJW«    In  A  Scholion,  Alexander 


remarks :  rh  ^i  ias  dkri&w  tv  wd^os 
forl  ica\  ^ovXrffMi  Hmyoias,  t6  dc  (rjrtlv 
rh  (jcaenr^  tnKOvn  av  fr<f>66fM  dvayKoioK 
*'  Aristot*  MeUpb.  r  p.  1003,  a,  33,- 
b,  10,  Compare  tlie  able  treAlise  of 
Brentano,  **  Uebcr  die  Bedeutung  de« 
Sdienden  nach  Aristoteksi**  pp.  6,  7. 
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lonr  as  discriminating  certain  distinct  aspects 
itia  or  JEntitaSy  more  important  than  any  other 
IB  thereof  that  could  be  pointed  out,  and  as 
ing  thus  the  best  basis  and  commencement  for 
Sience  called  Ontology. 

these  four  heads,  however,  the  first  and  second 
pidly  dismissed  by  Aristotle  in  the  Metaphysica,' 
conceived  as  having  little  reference  to  real 
e,  and  therefore  belonging  more  to  Logic  than 
tology  ;  u€,  to  the  subjective  processes  of  naming, 
atiug,  believing^  and  inferring  rather  than  to  the 
ive  world  of  Perceivables  and  Cogitables.**    It  is 

PmeUpk  E.  p.  I027»  b.  16, 

iot.  Metaph.  e.  10,  p.  1051,  h. 
th  Schwegler's  Comment^  p, 
bid  is  the  distinction  drawn 
likiua  (Schol.  ad  Catet;.  p.  76, 
Btween  the  Orgaoon  and  the 
'eica :  AJ  yap  dpx^^  tcar^  fiiv 
vrtit^v  atrtt^y  \t$tp  iv  r^  Xo- 
Y^jLartla  ftfiXoi'vrai,  ttara  Hi  rik 
fpa   ty   rij    Mctci    to,   ^ixTiKa 


d  are  equivalent  to  ra  Xryrf- 
this  and  the  otlior  logical 
of  Aristotle,     Categ,  p*  1, 

^^ ;  Analyt.  Prior,  i,  p,  43, 

|Mk  logical  aspect  of  Onto- 
lit  la,  Entia  are  coii^dered  as 
JD  bo  named,  and  to  serve  as 
or  Predicates  for  propositions ; 
ch  term  having  a  fixed  de- 
and  (with  the  exception  of 
ames)  a  fixed  connotation, 
)  B|K^aker9  and  hearers. 
o/A€ira  (or  Entia  considered  in 
Ct)  are  distinguished  by  Ari- 
^  two  chuises:  1.  Ta  Xry<^ 
*a  <rv^jrXoici7i',  otav  nyB^ta^ 
f^  w/Bfiimro^  vm^  2.  Ta  X(* 
rXoir^r,   (or   Kwrh 


W©  are  to  observe  here,  that  in 
Logic  the  Proposition  or  Eounciatioa 
is  the  Prius  Nalur&,  which  must  be 
presupposed  as  known  before  wu  can 
underatand  what  the  separate  terms 
are  (Analytic,  Prior,  h  p.  24,  a.  16) ; 
just  as  tlie  right  angle  must  be  under- 
stood before  we  can  explain  what  ia 
an  acute  or  an  obtuse  angle  (to  use 
an  illuiitration  of  Aristotle;  see  Me- 
taphys,  Z.  p,  1035,  b.  7).  We  must 
understand  the  entire  lojtpcal  act, 
called  Affirming  or  Denying;,  before 
we  can  understand  the  functions  of 
the  two  factors  or  correlates  with 
which  that  act  is  perforaied.  Aristotle 
defines  the  Temi  by  means  of  the  Pro- 
position ^  ^pov  hi  itaXiu  tU  ty  dioXvcra* 
7  wpora^ns  (Anal  Pr.  i.  24,  b.  16). 

Ta  Xtydftfva,  as  here  umA  by  Ari- 
stotle, coincides  in  meaning  with 
what  the  Btoics  afterwards  called 
To  Xfrrii — of  two  classes  :  I.  Xacra 
avTortXrjt  one  branch  of  whichj  rii 
a|*«/iora,  are  equivalent  to  the  Ari- 
stotelian ra  Kara  trvfifrXoKTiv'Ktyofitva. 
2.  Xfitro  cXXin-^t  equivalent  to  ra 
(fyfv  avfifrXoKTJf  Xryo^cMx  (Diogen. 
Laert.  viL  43,  44,63,  64  j  Sext.  Emp* 


.^-f^..a^x        -    ^jM^. 
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the  third  and  fourth  that  are  treatad  in  the  Metaphysica ; 
while  it  is  the  fourth  only  {£m  according  to  the  tea^ 
figures  of  the  Categorieb)  which  is  set  forth  and  eluci-< 
dated  in  this  first  treatise  of  the  Organon,  where  Ari- 
stotle appears  to  blend  Logic  and  Ontology  into  one. 

Of  this  mixed  character,  partly  logical,  piirtly  onto- 
logical^  is  the  first  distinction  set  forth  in  the  Cate- 
goriee — ^the  distinction  between  matters  predicate 
of  a  Subject,  and  matters  which  are  in  a  Subject — 
the  Subject  itself  being  assumed  as  the  fmidamenium 
correlative  to  both  of  them.  The  definition  given 
that  which  is  in  a  Subject  is  ontological :  viz.,  **  //i  a 
Subject,  I  call  that  which  is  in  anything,  not  as  a  part, 
yet  so  that  it  ainnot  exist  separately  from  that  iiij 
which  it  is."*    By  these  two  negative  characteristic 


MT.MatbfiQiat  viii.  69, 70, 74) :  eqtii- 
Vlliill  iilOi  leemingly,  to  rh  ttawnjra 
in  Aristotle :  6  diavoiyror  'Aptcrro^c wjs 
(Anal  Pr.  I.  p.  47»  b.  22). 

Hobbes  observes  (Computation  or 
Logic,  part  I  2,  5) :  **  Nor  vi  it  at  lill 
uecessary  that  every  name  should  be 
the  name  ot  sumethuig.  For  as  these, 
a  man,  a  ffw,  a  ekme^  are  the  Dam4£s 
of  the  things  themselves,  bo  the 
images  of  a  man,  of  a  tree,  of  a  stoi^e, 
which  are  represented  to  men  Bleep- 
ing, have  their  names  also,  though 
they  be  not  things,  but  only  fictions 
and  phantasms  of  thingSL  For  w»  can 
remember  these ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  less  necessary  that  they  have  names 
to  mark  and  signify  them,  than  the 
things  Ihemseives.  Also  this  word 
future  is  a  name ;  but  no  future  thing 
has  yet  any  being.  Moreover,  that 
whidi  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor 
erer  shall  or  ever  can  be,  has  a 
name — impossible.  To  conclude,  this* 
wurd  nMhing  is  a  name,  which  yet  can- 
not be  name  of  any  thing ;  for  when 
we  subtract  two  and  three  from  five, 


and,  so  nothing  remaining,  we  would 
call  that  subtraction  to  mind,  this 
speech  nothing  remaifiMy  and  In  it  the 
word  nothir^g,  is  not  unuseful.  And 
for  the  same  reaaon  we  say  truly, 
Uu  than  nQthitkg  remains,  when  we 
subtract  more  from  leas ;  for  the  mind 
feigns  such  remains  as  these  for  doc- 
trine*s  sake,  and  desires,  as  often 
as  is  necessary,  to  call  the  same 
to  memory.  But  seeing  every  name 
has  some  relation  to  that  which  is 
named,  though  thai  which  we  name 
be  not  always  a  thing  that  has  a  being 
in  nature,  yet  it  is  lawful  tot  doctrine^s 
sake  to  apply  the  word  thing  to  what- 
soever we  name ;  as  if  it  were  all  one 
whether  tbat  thing  be  truly  existent, 
or  be  only  feigned,'* 

The  Greek  neuter  gender  (rd  ktyd- 
fiMVQV  or  TO  Xf cTov,  ro  Xrytij^fFu  or  rh 
X««erd)  covers  all  tbat  Hobbes  here 
includes  under  the  word  thing, — 
Scholia  ad  Aristot  Physic,  t  i,  p.  323, 
a.  21,  Brand.:  6yof>A(pvTai  j^iv  cal  ra 
fit)  orra,  opl^otfTfU  5c  fiotni  na  Sirra* 

*  Aristot.  Categ,  p.  I,  a.  24* 


•TO  BE  PREDICATED  OF,  AND  TO  BE  IN,  A  SUBJECT,  89 

Dt  any  mark  positive,  does  Aristotle  define  what 
iiit  by  being  in  a  Subject*  Modern  logicians,  and 
es  araoDg  them,  can  find  no  better  definition  for 
fcideot ;  though  Hobbes  remarks  truly,  that  Acci- 
tannot  be  properly  defined^  but  must  be  elucidated 
amplest 

I  distinction  here  drawn  by  Aristotle  between  being 
)fied  of  a  Subject,  and  being  in  a  Subject,  coin- 

fith  that  between  essential  and  nonnsssential  pre- 
i:  all  the  predicates  (including  the  differe^itiaY 
belong  to  the  essence,  fall  under  the  first  divi-| 
'  all  those  which  do  not  belong  to  the  essence, 
the  latter.  The  Subjects — what  Aristotle  calls  the 
Essences  or  Substances,  those  which  are  essences  or 
pees  in  the  fullest  and  strictest  meaning  of  the 
-are  concrete  individual  things  or  persons ;  such 
krates,  this  man,  that  horse  or  tree.  These  are 
employed  as  predicates  at  all  (except  by  a  dis- 
and  unnatural  structure  of  the  proposition,  which 
tie  indicates  as  possible,  but  declines  to  take  into 
it)  ;  they  are  always  Subjects  of  difi'erent  predi- 
and  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Subjects  of  all 
ites.  But  besides  these  First  Essences,  there  are 
jcond  Essences — Species  and  Genus,  which  stand 
First  Essence  in  the  relation  of  predicates  to  a 
nL  and  to  the  other  Categories  in  the  relation  of 

piPConiptitation  or  Logic, 
3,  i,  6,  2,  ii.  8,  2-3. 
AjUCateg.  p.  3,  a.  lU  It  ap- 
it  Andronikus  did  not  draw 
between  these  two  claisses 
^tea  ID  the  fiame  maimer 
tie ;  h©  included  many  non- 
predicates  in  ra  naff  vwo- 
R!  Simplikius,  ad  Cate- 
651,  ful.  13,21,  B.  Nor 
BT  Alexander  or   Forphyry 


careful  to  oljeerve  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  See  Schol  ad 
MeUphya,  p,  701,  b.  23,  Br. ;  SchoU 
ad  De  iDtcrpret.  p.  106,  a.  2%  Br- 
And  when  Aristotle  say»»  Analyt. 
l*rior.  i«  p,  24,  b.  26,  to  hi  cV  oX^ 
tlwat.  «T«pov  irfptftf  Kal  to  kot^  iniirrof 
KtmjyoptlaBai  Barrpov  BaTtpou,  rttifrdv 
itmvt  he  seenia  himi^lf  to  forget  tho 
difitinctioQ  entirely* 
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Subjects  to  predicates.'  These  Second  Essences  are  less 
of  Essences  than  the  First,  which  alone  is  an  Essence 
in  the  fullest  and  most  appropriate  sense.  Among  the 
Second  EssenceSj  Species  is  more  of  an  Essence  than 
Genus,  because  it  belongs  more  closely  and  specially  tc 
the  First  Essence ;  while  Genus  is  farther  removed 
from  it.  Aristotle  thus  recognizes  a  graduation  of 
7nare  or  less  in  Essence  ;  the  individual  is  more  Essence, 
or  more  complete  as  an  Essence,  than  the  Species,  the 
Species  more  than  the  Genus,  As  he  recognizes  a 
First  Essence  Le,  an  individual  object,  (such  as  Sokrates^ 

I  this  horse*  &c,),  so  he  also  recognizes  an  individual 
accident  (this  particular  white  colour,  that  particular 
grammatical  knowledge)  which  is  in  a  Subject,  but  is 
not  predicated  of  a  Subject;  this  particular  white 
colour  exists  in  some  given  body,  but  is  not  predicable 
£?/ any  body.** 

Respecting  the  logical   distinction,  which   Aristotle 


*  Categor.  p*  2,  a.  15,  seq.  lu  Ari- 
fltotte  phraseology  it  is  not  said  that 
Second  Essences  arc*  contaiDixl  in  First 
Esaences,  but  that  First  Essences  are 
contained  in  Second  Essences,  L  t.  in 
the  species  which  Second  Essences 
signify.  See  the  Scholion  to  p.  3,  a.  9, 
in  Waitz,  vol.  i.  p.  32, 

*  Arist.  Categ.  p.  1,  a,  2li;  K  7: 

eox/v.  Aristotle  here  reoognizea  an 
attribute  a«  **  individual  and  as  nu- 
inerically  one;"  and  various  othcT 
logicians  have  followed  him.  But  is 
it  correct  to  say,  that  an  attribnt*?, 
when  it  cannot  be  farther  divided 
specifically,  and  is  thus  the  lowest  ill 
n  \<i\  predicamental  series,  is  Unum 
A  >i  inero  f  The  attribute  may  belong 
to  an  indefinite  number  of  di0ierent 


objects  ;  and  can  we  count  it  aa  One, 
in  the  same  lense  in  which  we  count 
Ojicb  of  these  objects  as  One  f  I  doubt 
whether  Unum  Numero  be  applicable 
to  attributes.  Aristotle  declares  that' 
the  d€vrfpa  ovtrla  is  not  Unum  Nu- 
mero like  the  rrpiiyrTj  ava-ia — o^  yap  €¥ 
fori  TO  vnoKftptvov  utnrfp  7}  fTpwrrj 
aifTiOf  dXXa  icara  noXk^v  6  at'dpititros 
Xtytrai  nai  to  fcjiov  (Cftt4*g*  p.  3,  K 
16).  Ujwn  the  same  principle,  I 
think,  he  ought  to  declare  that  the 
attribute  is  not  Unum  Numero;  for 
though  it  is  not  (in  his  langnoge)  j^re* 
dimbh  of  many  Subjects,  yet  it  is  in 
many  Subject*.  It  cannot  correctly 
be  called  Unum  Numero,  according  to^ 
the  expUnation  which  he  gives 
that  plinise  in  two  passages  of  the 
Metaphysica,  B.  p.  m%  l>.  33;  A.  p. 
1016,  b,  32 :  api$p^  ph  ^v  rj  vXri 
piOf  &c. 
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I  in   the  commencement   of  this  treatise  on  the 

jories — between  predicates  which  are  affirmed  of  a 

pt,  and  predicates  which  are  in  a  Subject* — we 

mark  that  it  turns  altogether  upon  the  name  by 

yon  describe  the  predicate.     Thus  he  tells  ns 

he  Species  and  Geuns  (man,  animal),  and  the 

utia  (rational )>  may  be  predicated  of  Sokrates,  but 

jt  in  Sokrates ;  wbile  knowledge  is  in  Sokrates, 

aanot  be  predicated  of  Sokrates ;    and  may  be 

Viied  of  grammar,  but  is  not  in  gi^ammar.    But 

look  at  this  comparison,  we   shall  see   that  in 

it-mentioned  example,  the  predicate  is  described 

t  abstract  word  (knowledge) ;  while  in  the  pre- 

^  examples  it  is   described   by  a  concrete  word 

\  animal,  rational).**     U^  in  place  of  these  three 

rords,  we  substitute    the    abstract  words   corre- 

ing  to  them — humanity,  animality,  rationality — 

all  have  to  say  that  these  are  in  Sokrates,  though 

^nnot  (in  their  abstract  form)  be  predicated  of 

lies,  but  only  in  the  form  of  their  concrete  paro- 

which  Aristotle  treats  as  a  distinct  predication, 

I  instead  of  the  abstract  word  knowledge,  we 

y  the  concrete  word  knowing  or  wise,  we  can 

Iger  say  that  this  is  in  Sokrates,  and  that  it  may 

^icated  of  grammar.     Abstract  alone  can  be  pre* 

{?  of  abstract;  concrete  alone  can  be  predicated 

terete;  if  we  describe  the  relation  between  Ab- 

and  Concrete,  we  must  say,  The  Abstract  is  i?i 

E3te — the  Concrete  contains  or  embodies  the 
Indeed  we  find  Aristotle  referring  the  same 
ction  18  exprefisfid  by  fijiKoa-iVt  roU  hifrfthv  xari^yopiav^ 
itU  (ScboL  p.  51,  b.  46)  as  i  rovr€<rrt  rair  KaBukov  uFvalaif, 
\^-aiwpSiTat  ov€ri€U  vnaKflyrm  **  Ueberwcgmake^  a  remark  similar 
oitx  ofioioii'  roif  ^iv  yhfi  i  to  this.— Sjtitem  der  Logik,  sect,  56, 
lii^i  rovTfirrt  toIc  trvfi^t'    note,  p«  110»  ed.  iiecoiid* 
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predicate,  when  described  by  the  abstract  name,  to  on€ 
Category ;  and  when  described  by  the  concrete  paro- 
nymous  adjective,  to  another  and  different  Category/ 
The  names   Concrete   and  Abstract  were   not  in  the 
philosophical  vocabulary  of  his  day.     In  this  passage 
of  the  Categorise,  he  establishes  a  distinction  between 
predicates    essential  and  predicates   non-essential ;  the 
latter  he  here  declares  to  be  in  the  Subject,  the  former, 
not  to  be  in  it,  but  to   be  coefficients  of  its  essenc 
But  we  shall  find  that  he  does  not  adhere  to  this  dia 
tinction  even  throughout  the  present  treatise,  still  le 
in  other  works*    It  seems  to  be  a  point  of  differenc 
between  tbe  Categorise  on  one  side,  and  the  Physic 
and  Metaphysica  on  the  other,  that  in  the  Categoria 
he  is  more  disposed  to  found  supposed  real  distinctions" 
on  verbal  etiquette,  and  on  precise  adherence  to  the 
syntactical  structure  of  a  proposition.'' 

Lastly,  Aristotle  here  makes  one  important  observa- 
tion respecting  those  predicates  which  he  describes 


•  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  describing  the 
Differentia — ^whether  by  the  concrete 
word  Iff f Aw,  or  by  the  alistract  irtC^-njt 
—  gives  occasion  lo  an  objection 
against  Aristotlo'd  viow,  and  to  a 
reply  from  Dexippus  not  vvry  con- 
clusive (Dexippus,  book  ii.  i.  22,  pp. 
60^1,  ed.  Speng^l). 

*  Cat€f(or.  p.  3,  a.  3.  In  tbe 
Physic&jiv,  p,  210,  a.  14-30,  Aristotle 
ennmemtes  nine  different  senses  of 
tbe  pbr&«»e  ry  nvt*  His  own  oae  of 
the  phrase  iB  not  always  uniform 
or  consistent.  If  we  compare  tbe 
Scholia  on  the  CategorijB,  pp.  44,  45, 
53,  58,  59,  Br.,  with  the  Scholia  on 
the  PliysicA,  pp.  372-373,  Br.,  wo 
ahall  see  that  the  Commentators  were 
tome  what  eiuliarra««od  by  his  fluctua- 
tion.   The  doctrine  of  the  Categoric 


was  found  especially  difficult  in  ita 
application  to  the  Differentia. 

In  Analyt.  Post  L  p.  83,  a.  30, 
Aristotle    soys,    wa    d<    ^17    altriav 

KaTTfyopuaSai^  which   is  at  variance 
with  the  langnage  of  the  Categoriae, 
as  the  Scholiaiit  remarks,  p.  228,  a. 
33.      The  like  tnay  be   said  abon 
MeUphys.   B.  p.  1001,  b.  29 ;  A. 
1017,  b,  13.   See  the  Scholia  of . 
ander,  p.  701,  b.  25,  Br. 

See  also  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt,  p." 
819,  K  8;  Physia  i.  p.  185,  a.  31 : 

wapa  r^v  ovtriav  jrami  yap  xa 
vwoKdtAtviiv  r^f  ovtrias  Xtyrrai,  whefe 
Simplikius  remarks  that  the  phraae 
ia  used  avrl  roC  rV  {moMipMVf  (SchoU 
p.  828,  b,  43). 
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i  Subject  but)  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  Subject 
jtbe  essential  predicates.  In  these  (he  says)  what- 
predicate  can  be  truly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
jate,  the  same  can  be  truly  affirmed  or  denied  of 
ibject.*  This  observation  deserves  notice,  because 
p  fact  a  brief  but  distinct  announcement  of  his 
Iheory  of  the  Syllogism ;  which  theory  he  after- 
expands  in  the  Analytica  Priora,  and  traces  into 
ieties  and  ramifications. 

^r  such  preliminaries,  Aristotle  proceeds**  to  give 
lumeration  of  his  Ten  Categories  or  Predicaments ; 
one  or  other  of  which,  every  subject  or  predicate, 
Bred  as  capable  of  entering  into  a  proposition, 
belong : — 1.  Essence  or  Substance;  such  as,  man, 
2,  How  nitwh  or  Quantity/  ;  such  as,  two  cubits 
three  cubits  long*  3,  What  manner  of  or  Qual'* 
ich  as,  white,  erudite.  4  Ad  aliquid — To  smne- 
^r  Relation ;  such  as,  double,  half,  greater.  5. 
,*  such  as,  in  the  marketrplace,  in  the  Lykeium. 
len;  such  as,  yesterday,  last  year,  7.  In  what 
r  J  such  as,  he  stands  up,  he  is  sitting  down.  S. 
Wf  such  as,  to  be  shod,  to  be  armed.  9.  Activity ; 
B,  he  is  cutting,  he  is  burning.  10.  Passivity; 
B,  he  is  being  cut,  he  is  being  burned, 

in  its  complete  state — concrete,  individual,  de* 
ate — includes  an  embodiment  of  all  these  ten 
^ries ;  the  First  Ens  being  the  Subject  of  which 
rt  are  predicates.  Whatever  question  be  asked 
ting  any  individual  Subject,  the  information  given 
answer  must  fall,  according  to  Aristotle,  under 
more  of  these  ten  general  heads ;  while  the  full 
of  the  individual  will  comprise  some  predicate 
each  of  them.     Moreover,  each  of  the  ten  is  a 


>gor.  p.  1,  b.  10-15, 


*  Ibid.  p.  1,  b.  25,  Beq. 
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Generalissimum ;  having  more  or  fewer  species  con- 
tained under  it,  but  not  being  itself  contained  under 
any  larger  genus  {Ens  not  being  a  genus).  So  that 
Aristotle  does  not  attempt  to  define  or  describe  any 
one  of  the  ten  ;  his  only  way  of  explaining  is  by  citing 
two  or  three  illustrative  examples  of  each.  Some  of 
the  ten  are  even  of  wider  extent  than  Staiima  Genera ; 
thus,  Quality  cannot  be  considered  as  a  true  genus, 
comprehending  generically  all  the  cases  falling  under 
it.  It  is  a  Swnvium  Analoffon,  reaching  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  genus ;  an  analogous  or  mul- 
tivocal  name,  applied  to  many  cases  vaguely  and 
remotely  akin  to  each  other.'  And  again  the  same 
particular  predicate  may  be  ranked  both  under  Quality 
and  under  Relation  ;  it  need  not  belong  exclusively  to 
either  one  of  them,**  Moreover,  Good,  like  Ens  or 
Unurn^  is  common  to  all  the  Categories,  but  is  differently 
represented  in  each/ 

Aristotle  comments  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
four  first  of  the  ten  Categories.  1.  Essence  or  Sub* 
stance.  2.  Quantity.  3,  Quality.  4,  Relation.  As 
to  the  six  last,  he  says  little  upon  any  of  them ;  upon 
some,  nothing  at  all. 

His  decuple  partition  ofEjitia  or  Enunciata  is  founded 
entirely  upon  a  logical  principle*  He  looks  at  them 
in  their  relation  to  Propositions ;  and  his  ten  classes 
discriminate  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
as  parts   or   constituent   elements    of  a   proposition. 


•  Ariitot.  Cfttegior.  p.  8,  b,  26. 
fOTi  t*  h  votarqs  r^v  irXf  (j»«ax^r  X#yo- 
fUvwv,  &C. 

See  the  Scholia,  p.  6B,  b.  69  a., 
Brandis,  Ammoaius  gives  the  true 
explanation  of  this  phrase^  t«»'  frXcoi^ 
axw  Xryo^W*'  (p.  60,  b,  7)»  AleX- 
ftuder  ftod  Simplikitui  try  to  make  out 


that  it  implies  here  a  trv»*tt»»*o^i^. 

*  Arifitot.  Categor.  p.  11,  a.  37. 
Compare  the  S^choUon  of  Dcxijipiia» 
p.  48,  a.  28-37. 

*  AristdL  Ethic.  Nikomich.  L  p« 
1096,  a,  25 ;  Ethic.  Eudem,  i.  p.  1217, 
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I.    FIRST  CATEGORY— SUBSTANCE  OR  ESSENCE. 


tie  takes  his  departure,  not  from  any  results  of 
fie  research,  but  from  common  speech ;  and  from 

ilectic,  frequent  in  hie  time,  which  debated  about 
)  of  common  life  and  talk,  about  received  and 
i  opinions.'  We  may  presume  him  to  have 
I  and  compared  a  variety  of  current  pro- 
bs,  so  as  to  discover  what  were  the  different 
ps  in  which  Subjects  and  Predicates  did  stand 
|d  stand  to  each  other ;  also  the  various  questions 
Wight  be  put  respecting  any  given  subject,  with 
Bwers  suitable  to  be  returned**^ 
rtotle  ranks  as  his  first  and  fundamental  Category 
%NCB  or  Essence — OMa ;  the  abstract  substantive 
corresponding  to  To  Sv  ;  which  last  is  the  vast 
fate,  not  generically  One  but  only  analogically 
lestined  to  be  distributed  among  the  ten  Cate- 
as  Summa  Genera,  The  First  £m  or  First  Essence 
which  is  Ens  in  the  fullest  sense — is  the  indi' 
concrete  person  or  thing  in  nature ;  Sokrates, 
balus,  this  man,  that  horse,  that  oak-tree,  &c, 
fimt  Ens  is  indispensable  as  Subject  or  Sub- 
I  for  all  the  other  Categories,  and  even  for  pre- 
Q  generally.    It  is  a  Subject  only;   it  never 


AristoL   Categon  p. 

11   Cat^goriis    non    de  ipdl 

turn  et  vcritate  expo  nit,  sed 

capit,  quales  apparent  in 

vita    homini    phlloeophia 

to,  unde  fitt  ut  in  Categorits 

Ntfnj  oltria  et  in  prima  philo- 

ila  enim  partes  habet,  h«c 

oompooitur  ex  partibus." 

^  Metapbya.    Z.    p.    1032, 

the  mrapia  in  Z.  p.  1029, 

tit  meaning  of  np^trfi 
Categorue  and  in  the 
is     connected     with 


I  variona  difficulties  and  seeming  dis- 
crepancica  in  tbe  Aristotelian  tbeory 
of  cognition,  which  1  sbali  advert  to 
in  a  future  chapter.  See  Zel  ler,  Ph  i  los, 
der  Griecb.  il  2,  pp,  234,  202 ;  Eeyder, 
Aristoteliscbe  und  Hegelscbe  Bialek- 
tik,  p.  141,  seq. 

*  Thus  he  frequently  supposes  a 
question  put,  an  answer  given,  and 
the  proper  mode  of  answering.  Cate- 
gor.  p,  2,  b.  8:  iikv  y^  arrodtd^  rit 
rrfv  irp^mfv  ovaiap  r*  cW*,  yvmpt- 
fi^yrtpou  nal  olitfi6ttpovdwo&o><rfit  &c*; 
also  ibid.  p.  2,  K  32 ;  p.  3,  a.  4,  20. 
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appears  as  a  predicate  of  anything  else.  As  Hie  AlU 
qiiis  or  Hoc  Ali^uid^  it  lies  at  the  bottom  (either  ex^ 
pressed  or  implied)  of  all  the  work  of  predication.  It 
is  Etis  or  Essence  most  of  all,  par  ea^elknce;  and  is  so 
absolutely  indispensable,  that  if  all  First  Eniia  were 
supposed  to  be  removed,  neither  Second  Eniia  nor  any 
of  the  other  Categories  could  exist* 

The  Species  is  recognized  by  Aristotle  as  a  Second 
Ens  or  Essence,  in  which  these  First  Essences  reside ; 
it  is  less  (has  less  completely  the  character)  of  Essence 
than  the  First.,  to  which  it  serves  as  Predicate.  The 
Genns  is  (strictly  speaking)  a  Third  Essence,**  in  which 
both  the  First  and  the  Second  Essence  are  included  ;  it 
is  farther  removed  than  the  Species  from  the  First 
Essence,  and  has  therefore  still  less  of  the  character 
of  Essence,  It  stands  as  predicate  both  to  the  First 
and  to  the  Second  Essence.  While  the  First  Essence  is 
more  Essence  than  the  Second,  and  the  Second  more 
than  the  Third,  all  the  varieties  of  the  First  Essence 
are  in  this  respect  upon  an  equal  footing  with  each 
other.  This  man,  this  horse,  that  tree,  &c.»  are  all 
Essence,  equally  and  alike,*'  The  First  Essence  admits 
of  much  variety,  but  does  not  admit  graduation,  or 
degrees  of  more  or  less. 

Nothing  else  except  Genera  and  Species  can  be  called 
Second  Essences,  or  said  to  belong   to  the  Category 


•  Ari«tot.  Categ.  p.  2,  a.  11,  K  6. 
0u<rid   fi    Kvpt^Tora   Mai   wp^Too>v    Kai 

ffpwrmv  olatmv,  d^vvoroy  t^v  SkXmt 

*  Aristotle  here,  in  Uie  Categorize, 
ranks  Genus  and  Species  as  being, 
both  of  th€m»  ttvrtpai  olu-uu.  Yet 
since  be  admit£  GenuB  to  be  farther 
remoTed  fn)m  frpi^  uv^la  than 
Species  ts«  be  onght  rather  to  have 


called  Genua  a  Third  EeaeDce.  In 
the  Metaphjsica  he  reoognixes  a  gra* 
dation  or  ordination  of  owui  into 
First,  Second,  and  Third,  founded 
npon  a  totally  different  principle  i  the 
Concrete,  which  in  the  Categorise 
ranks  as  wpJmi  ovtrla^  ranks  aa  Tpirff 
ol<ria  in  the  Metapbysica.  See  Meta- 
phys.  H.  p.  1043,  a.  18-28. 

'  Arisftot.  C^teg,  p.  2,  b.  20j  p.  3, 
b.35. 
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for  they  alone  declare  what  the  First  Essence 
you  are  asked  respecting  Sokrates,  What  he 
if  you  answer  by  stating  the  Species  or  the 

which  he  belongs — that  he  is  a  man  or  an 

-your  answer  will  be  appropriate  to  the  ques* 

id  it  will  be  more  fully  understood  if  you  state 

[jies  than  if  you  state  the  Genus.     But  if  you 

[by  stating  what  belongs  to  any  ftf  the  other 

ies  (viz.,  that  he  is  white,  that  he  is  running), 

Bwer  will  he  inappropriate,  and  foreign  to  the 

b ;  it  will  not  declare  what  Sokrates  is?/     Ac* 

fly,  none  of  the.se  other  Categories  can  be  called 

All   of  them   rank  as  predicates  both   of 

id   of    Second   Essence;    just   as  Second   Es- 

ink  as  predicates  of  First  Essences,** 

DC  or  Substance  is  not  in  a  Subject;  neither 

Second  Essence.  The  First  Essence  is  neither 
bject  nor  predicated  of  a  Subject;  the  Second 
b  are  not  in  the  First,  but  n^re  predicated  of  the 
iBotb  the  Second  Essence,  and  the  definition  of 
ji  deBcribing  it,  may  he  predicated  of  the  l^^irst ; 
,  the  predication  is  synonymous  or  univocal ; 
l^  of  that  which  is  in  a  Subject,  the  name  may 
^  predicated,  but  never  the  definition  of  the 
What  is  true  of  the  Second  Essence,  is  true 
the  Differentia  ;  that  it  is  not  in  a  Subject,  but 
nay  be  predicated  univocally  rf  a  Subject — not 
but  also  the  definition  of  its  name/ 


p.  2,  b.  29-37. 

rat  ftp«yraf  owrias 
TO.  #?Sij  Koi  rd  ytvt} 
^iai  Xtyovrai-  ^va  yap 
wpterriv  ovirtov  r^v  kottj" 
rAv  yap  nva  avBpvmnv 
I  Tie  Tt  iuTi^  TO  p^h  tlhat 
'mts^hovt  olut  ittti  dwo- 


0pmrow  fj  {^op  dwo^thovs*  rwv  Ac 
oXXuv  o,  Ti  hf  dnoM^  Ttr,  oXXor- 
piur  tar ai  (iirodrda»«t(ii»(,  mop 
\tvit6v  ^  Tpcx«*  ^  6fTi0vv  Twv  roiovTtai' 
df[o^ibo\f%.  &<rr€  ttKiyrQis  r^y  nXXutv 
ravra  piva  ovalm  Xryovra** 

"-  Ibid.  p.  3,  a,  2. 

'  Ibid.  p.  3,  a.  T,  21,  34,  koii^v 
&f  ienTfi  ircicnjr  cvtrlaf  rh  fiff  rv  wro' 

n 


i^HL 
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All  Essence  or  Substance  seems  to  signify  Eiye  AH" 
quid  Unum  Numero.  The  First  Essence  really  does 
so  signify,  but  the  Second  Essence  does  not  really  so 
signify  ;  it  only  seems  to  do  so,  because  it  is  enunciated 
by  a  substantive  name,  like  the  First/  It  signifies 
really  Tale  Aliquidj  answering  to  the  enquiry  Quale 
Quid?  for  it  is  said  not  merefy  of  one  thing  numer* 
icalfy,  but  lof  many  things  each  numerically  one* 
Nevertheless,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  The  Second  n 
Essence  does  not  (like  the  Accident,  such  as  white)  fl| 
signify  Tale  Aliquid  simply  and  absolutely,  or  that  ™ 
and  nothing  more.  It  signifies  Talem  Aliquam  Essen- 
Ham ;  it  declares  what  the  Essence  is,  or  marks  off  the 
characteristic  feature  of  various  First  Essences,  each 
Unum  Numero.  The  Genus  marks  off  a  greater  nimiber 
of  such  than  the  Species.^ 

Again,  Essences  have  no  contraries.*"  But  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  Essences,  for  Qimnta  also  have  no  con- 
traries :  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  ten,  or  to  that 
which  is  two  cubits  long.  Nor  is  any  one  of  the  h 
varieties  of  First  Essence  more  or  less  Essenoe  than 
any  other  variety.  An  individual  man  is  as  much 
Essence  as  an  individual  horse,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Nor  is  he  at  one  time  more  a  man  than  he  was  at  an- 
other time ;  though  he  may  become  more  or  less  white, 
more  or  less  handsome.** 

But  that  which  is  most  peculiar  to  Essence,  is,  that 


4 


4 


*wa-iatt,  uXXa  not  rf  dui<^pa  ruv  ^4  '*' 

ovauut   Koi  rtuf  iita^pals   to   nrovra 
frvifmvvt*^<s  aw*  aireai>  Xfyfcr^Oi. 

•  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  3,  b.  10-16: 
tlatra  fit  ovcrfd  doicrl  T6dt  n  tnj^al* 
v€iif,    *'m  fitv  otv  ritp  trp^inif  oijcmf 

rM  ri  mifmivti*  &toi^ov  yap  (col  hv 


^iVTtp^tv    ov<rt«l»v     ^aiFcrai     flip 

nXriBis    y f ,  ciXX^    fidXXoii    nodtf  Tt  f 

»•  Ibid.  p.  3,  K  18-24 
'  Ibid.  K  24-30. 
"  Ibid.  b.  34,  seq* 
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remaining  Unum  et  Idem  Numero^  it  is  capable 
nge  in  itself  of  receiving  alternately  contrary 
ents.  This  is  true  of  no  other  Category.  For  ex- 
\  this  particular  colour,  being  one  and  the  same  in 
^,  will  never  be  now  black,  and  then  white  ;  this 
tilar  action,  being  one  and  the  same  in  number, 
Dt  be  at  one  time  virtuous,  at  another  time  vicious, 
like  is  true  respecting  all  the  other  Categories, 
be  and  the  same  man  will  be  now  white,  hot,  vir- 
;  at  another  time,  he  will  be  black,  cold,  vicious* 
bjector  may  say  that  this  is  true,  not  merely  of 
pe,  but  also  of  Discourse  and  of  Opinion ;  each 
Jch  (he  will  urge)  remains  Unum  Nmnero,  but  is 
theless  recipient  of  contrary  attributes;  for  the 
lition  or  assertion,  Sokrates  is  sitting,  may  now  be 
bd  may  presently  become  false.  But  this  case  is 
t^  because  there  is  no  change  in  the  proposition 
»ut  in  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  propo- 
refers;  while  one  and  the  same  man,  by  new 
Dns  in  himself,  is  now  healthy,  then  sick ;  now 
ten  cold.' 

e  Aristotle  concludes  his  first  Category  or  Pro- 
mt— Essence  or  Substance.  He  proceeds  to  the 
nine,  and  ranks  Quantity  first  among  them.** 
im  is  either  Continual  or  Discrete;  it  consists 
of  parts  having  position  in  reference  to  each 
or  of  parts  not  having  position  in  reference  to 
ther.  Discrete  Quanta  are  Number  and  Speech ; 
ual  Quanta  are  Line,  Surface,  Body^  and  besides 
lime  and  Place.  The  parts  of  Number  have  no 
ti  in  reference  to  each  other ;  the  parts  of  Line, 
^,  Body,  have  jx>sition  in  reference  to  each  other. 
uxe  called  Quanta^  primarily;  other  things  are 


Git«g.  p.  4,  iklO-K  20. 


'^^^^B 


Ibid.  b.  21,  seq. 
R   2 
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called  Quanta  in  a  secondary  way,  tcara  oi^/ifJefJi/^^a?,* 
Thus  we  say  miwh  whiter  when  the  surface  of  white  is 
large ;  we  say,  the  action  is  hng^  because  much  time 
and  movement  have  been  consumed  in  it.  If  we  are 
asked,  how  long  the  action  is?  we  must  answer  by 
specifying  its  length  in  tune — a  year  or  a  month. 

To  Quantum  (as  to  Essence  or  Substance)  there  exists 
no  contrary,^  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  a  length 
of  three  cubits  or  an  area  of  four  square  feet*  Great, 
little,  long,  short,  are  more  properly  terms  of  Rela- 
tion than  terras  of  Q:uantity ;  thus  belonging  to  another 
Category.  Nor  is  Quantum  ever  more  or  less  Quantum ; 
it  does  not  admit  of  degree.  The  Quantum  a  yard  is 
neither  more  nor  less  Quantum  than  that  called  a  foot. 
That  which  is  peculiar  to  Quanta  is  to  be  equal  or 
unequal  :*"  the  relations  of  equality  and  inequality 
are  not  properly  affirmed  of  anything  else  except  of 
QuaiUa. 

From  the  Category  of  Quantity,  Aristotle  proceeds 
next  to  that  of  Relatiov;'^  which  he  discusses  in 
immediate  sequence  after  Quantity,  and  before  Qual- 
ity, probably  because  in  the  course  of  his  exposition 
about  Quantity,  he  had  been  obliged  to  intimate  how 
closely  Quantity  was  impliaited  with  Relation,  and 
how  essential  it  was  tliat  the  distinction  between  the 
two  should  be  made  clear. 

Relata  {rk  irpov  ri — ad  Aliqtdd)  are  things  such,  that 
what  they  are,  they  are  said  to  be  of  ot/ier  thing*%  or 
are  said  to  be  in  some  other  manner  towards  mmething 
else  {oaa  avra  airep  lerlv  Iripwu  cTi/a*  Xcyeroi,  JJ  o^uferovv 
aXXmv  Trpo^  enpop).  Thus,  that  which  is  greater,  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  another ;  that  which  is  called  double 
is  called  also   double  of  anot/ter.     Habit,  disposition. 


I 


I 


•  ArtutoL  CaUa  p 


n>l,  HTV],       I      •  Ibid*  p»  ^  A,  26*35. 
I      *  Ibid.  a.  36,  seq. 


THIRD  CATOGOBY— RELATION. 


>tioT),   cognition,    position,   &c.,   are    all  Relaia. 
p  18  habit  of  something ;  perception  and  cognition , 
Iways  of  something ;  position,  is  position  of  some- 
^   The  Category  of  Relation   admits  contrariety 
be  cases^  but  not  always ;  it  also  admits,  in  some 
graduation,  or  the  more  or  less  in  degree;  things 
pre  like  or  less  like  to  each  other.*     All  Eelaia 
\  designated  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  other 
iiia ;   the   master  is    master  of  a  servant  —  the 
';t  IS   servant  of  a  rnaste?*.     Sometimes  the  Cor- 
M  is  mentioned  not  in  the  genitive  case  but  in 
pther  case ;   thus  cognition    is  cognition  of  the 
wrif  but  cognitum  is  aynitum.  by  cognitiofn ;  per- 
il is   perception  of  the  percephim^  but  the  per- 
\  is  perceptiim  by  perception.**     The  correlation 
will  not  manifestly  appear,  unless  the  Correlate 
ignated  by  its  appropriate  term :  thus,  if  the  wing 
ared  to  be  wing  of  a  Urd^  there  is  no  apparent 
Ition ;  we  ought  to  say,  the  wing  is  wing  of  the 
I,  and  the  winged  is  winged  through  or  by  the  wing ; 
&  wnng  belongs  to   the  bird,    not  qud  birdy   but 
hged^  since  there  are  many  things  winged,  which 
rt  birds.     Sometimes  there   is  no  current  term 
priate  to  the  Correlate,  so  that  we  are  under  the 
Hy  of  coining  one  for  the  occasion :  we  must  say^ 
ftk  with   strict  accuracy,  i)  *.*c<^aA//,  rov  kerfyaXwrou 
)i   not    i)   ire<^aA/;,   rov    f?>ou  k-eipaX})  ;  to  TryiaXtou, 
}p  mfoKioi^^  not  TO  TnijiaKtoi^j  wXoiov  irtjcaXiouJ^ 


^it  C4«eg.  p.  6,  K  2a 

b*  36 ;  p.  7,  a.  5.  w  fi^v  aXX" 

^W  ^  Xiy^rai  anofioBfj^  ukXa 
6  ^nohiUhv^i  oiov  TO  rrrtpQv 

1^6 fl    SpViBoi,   OUK    ihmaTfH^ii 

po/V'  ov  yap  uitttias  t6  npm- 


Tov  dwo^f^orat  nrtpotf  opvtBof  ov  yap 
iJ  ^pPit^  ratrrj}  to  irrtpov  axTov  XrytTO*, 
ciXX'  Ij  WTfpbiTuv  f'oTi'  fl-oXXwi*  yap  iea< 

SKkiOt^  ITTtpd  fWiVt  ^  OVK  ftVtJ'  OpVi$ff. 

*  Ibid.  \\  7,  a.  6-25*  tViW*  U 
Koi  oyoptrronotfiv  t<rwf  avaynmov^  ikv 
^r)  Htifnifov  If  fivopa  fvpos  h  oltctlttiS 
av  dno^oBttif,  ^c. 
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The  Relatum  and  its  Correlate  seem  to  be  mmd 
fuUurd,  If  you  suppress  either  one  of  the  pair,  the 
other  vanishes  along  with  it  Aristotle  appears  to 
think,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
this  is  not  troe.  He  says  that  there  can  he  no  coff^ 
noscens  without  a  cogiioscibile^  nor  any  percipiens  with- 
out a  percipibile ;  but  that  there  may  be  cogmmdhUe 
without  any  cognoscen^^  and  percipibile  without  any 
percipiens*  He  says  liiat  to  alaOrjrot^  exists  ir/wJ  toS 
maO^mv  ^hcu.^  Whether  any  Essence  or  Substance 
can  be  a  Relatum  or  not,  he  is  puzzled  to  say ;  he 
seems  tu  think  that  the  Second  Essence  may  be,  but 
that  the  First  Essence  cannot  be  so.  He  concludes, 
however,  by  admitting  that  the  question  is  one  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.** 

Quality  is  that  according  to  which  Subjects  are 
called  Such  and  Such  {jrotoi  nvt^).  It  is,  however,  not 
a  true  genus,  but  a  vague  word,  of  many  distinct,  though 
analogous,  meanings,  including  an  assemblage  of  par- 
ticulars not  bound  together  by  any  generic  tie,**    The 


•  Ariatot  Cuteg.  p.  7,  b.  15 ;  p.  8, 
a.  12.  The  SchoUon  of  Simplikiiui  on 
this  iToint  (p.  65,  a,  16,  b,  18,  Br.)  ia 
instractive.  Ht)  j^  ves  his  own  opinion, 
and  that  of  some  preceding  ooxnmen* 
taiorv,  adversD  to  Aristotle,  He  ssys 
that  *Vurr^^ij  and  rh  inumjir6¥^ 
^ttr&rjtrit  and  r^  alv6fiT6»^  are  not 
properly  corrolates.  The  actual  cor- 
relatoa  with  the  actual,  the  potential 
with  the  potential.  Now,  in  the  above 
paira,  iffumfrh¥  and  oltrBfirhv  are 
potential^  while  iwnrniiitj  and  ata^' 
ertr  are  actuals ;  therefore  it  ia  correct 
to  aay  tViat  rA  twifrrTjrov  and  rd  oio^* 
T^*'  will  not  ccAdf!  to  ejtist  if  you  take 
away  /irtrrr^^f;  and  aterBrfins,  But 
tho  rwil  and  prnjier  correlate  to  to 
^i<rn7r^i<  wouM  be  rh  4wieTvi^viic6if ; 


4 


i 


the  proper  oorrelaie  to  rh  altr$rirop 
would  be  T^  ala-BfjTtMoy,  And  when 
we  take  these  two  latter  pairs,  it  is 
perfectly  oorrect  to  say,  frvvaMupti 
ravra  fi(XXi}Xci* 

In  the  treatise,  De  Piirtihus  Ani- 
malium,  l  p.  Ml,  K  2,  where  Aristotle 
makea  imZf  correlate  with  rh  ^otp-a^ 
we  mnat  understand  yovs  as  equivalent 
to  TO  voriTiKdPf  and  as  different  from 

*  Anatot,  Categ.  p.  8,  b.  22, 

•  See  the  first  note  on  p.  94.  Ari- 
Btot.  Categ.  p,  8,  b.  26:  t<m  fit  tf 
noiArqt  T&if  irXfowi^itfr  Xryo/ixfWt',  &c* 
Compare  Metuph)  s.  A.  p.  1020,  a*  33, 
and  Ihe  Hcholion  of  Alexander^  i\ 
715,  a.  5,  Br. 

The  abstract  term  tUn/on^v  was  % 


FOURTH  CATEGORY— QUALITY, 

miliar  varieties  are — 1,  Habits  or  endowments 
^  of  a  durable  characterj  such  as,  wise,  just,  vir- 
;  2.  Conditions  more  or  less  tmnsitory,  such  as, 
bid,  sick»  healthy,  Ac.  {haOcaci^);  3.  Natural 
I  or  incapacities,  such  as  hard,  soft,  fit  for  boxing, 
jmnning,  &c, ;  4,  Capacities  of  causing  sensation, 
B  sweet  of  honey,  hot  and  cold  of  fire  and  ice, 
j  person  who  occasionally  blushes  with  shame,  or 
anally  becomes  pale  with  fear,  does  not  receive 
Bsigiiation  of  such  or  such  from  this  fact ;  the 
>nal  emotion  is  a  passion,  not  a  quality,* 
feh  variety  of  Quality  is  figure  or  circumscribing 
ptraightness  or  crookedness*  But  dense,  rare, 
j  smooth,  are  not  properly  varieties  of  Quality ; 
i  are  not  denominated  siieh  mid  s^uch  from  these 
totances.  They  rather  declare  position  of  the 
of  an  object  in  reference  t*o  each  other,  near  or 

evenly  or  unevenly  arranged*** 
ity  admits,  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all,  both 
fiety  and  graduation.  Just  is  contrary  to  unjust, 
ID  white ;  but  there  is  no  contrary  to  red  or  pale, 
bf  two  contraries  belongs  to  Quality,  the  other  of 
ro  will  also  belong  to  Quality.  In  regard  to 
pon,  we  can  hardly  say  that  Quality  in  tlie 
it  is  capable  of  more  and  less ;  but  it  is  indis- 
I  that  different  olyects  have  more  or  less  of  the 
|uality.  One  man  is  more  just,  healthy,  wise, 
fiother  ;  thougli  justice  or  health  in  itself  cannot 
^d  more  or  less.  One  thing  cannot  be  more  a 
e,  square,  or  circle  than  another ;  the  square  is 
re  a  circle  than  the  oblong.'' 
^hoB  just  been  said  is  not  peculiar  to  Quality ; 


Ig0  m  Plftio*s  time;  be  in* 
t  witli  an  apology  (Thcffitt-t, 


Aristol.  Cttteg.  p.  D,  b.  20-38. 

Ibid.  p.  10,  a.  11-24. 

Ibid,  k  12;  p.  11,  a.  10,11-21 


^^^  = 
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but  one  peculiarity  there  is  requiring  to  be  mentioned. 
QuaKty  is  the  foundation  of  Similarity  and  Dissimi- 
larity. Objects  are  called  like  or  unlike  in  reference 
to  qualities.' 

In  speaking  about  Quality,  Aristotle  has  cited  many 
illustrations  from  Eelata.  Habits  and  dispositions, 
described  by  their  generic  names,  are  Relata ;  in  their 
specific  varieties  they  are  Qualities.  Thus  cognition  is 
always  cognition  of  something,  and  is  therefore  a  RelcUum; 
but  grammatikd  (grammatical  cognition)  is  not  gram-- 
matikS  of  any  thing,  and  is  therefore  a  Quality.  It  has 
been  abready  intimated  ^  that  the  same  variety  may  well 
belong  to  two  distinct  Categories. 

After  having  thus  dwelt  at  some  length  on  each  of 
the  first  four  Categories,  Aristotle  passes  lightly  over 
the  remaining  six.  Eespecting  Agere  and  Pati,  he 
observes  that  they  admit  (like  Quality)  both  of  gradu- 
ation and  contrariety.  Respecting  Jacere,  he  tells  us 
that  the  predicates  included  in  it  are  derived  from  the 
fact  of  positions,  which  positions  he  had  before  ranked 
among  the  Eelata.  Respecting  Ubi,  Quando,  and 
Habere,  he  considers  them  all  so  manifest  and  intel- 
ligible, that  he  will  say  nothing  about  them ;  he  repeats 
the  illustrations  before  given — Habere,  as,  to  be  shod,  or 
to  be  armed  (to  have  shoes  or  arms) ;  Ubi,  as,  in  the 
Lykeium  ;  Qmndo,  as,  yesterday,  last  year.*' 


No  part  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  has  become  more 
incorporated  with  logical  tradition,  or  elicited  a  greater 
amount  of  comment  and  discussion,"*  than  these  Ten 


'  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  11,  a.  15. 

**  Ibid.  a.  20-38.  tn  tl  rvyxavoi  to 
avro  fr p6s  ri  koL  noiov  ov,  ovdcy  arorrov 
iv  dfii(l>oTtpois  Tois  ycvfo-tv  avro  Kora- 


'  Ibid.  b.  8-15.  iia  to  n-poc^ai^ 
€ivcUy  oifbiu  vnip  avrwv  Skko  Xcycrat 
fj  oaa  iv  apxv  ^PP^^y  &C. 

*  About  the  prodigious  number  of 
these,  commeDts,  see  the  Scholion  of 
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\  or  Predicaments.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
position  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  words  and  witli 
ttstrations  of  Aristotle ;  because  in  many  of  the 
(nte  new  points  of  view  are  introduced,  sometimes 
list  tlian  tliose  of  Aristotle^  but  not  present  to  liis 
Modern  logicians  join  the  Categories  side  by 
ith  the  five  Predicables,  which  are  explained  in 
Bj:igoge  of  Porphyry,  more  than  five  centuries 
Iristotle's  death.  As  expositors  of  Logic  they 
*bt  in  doing  this ;  but  my  purpose  is  to  illustrate 
the  views  of  Aristotle.  The  mind  of  Aristotle 
ft  altogether  exempt  from  that  lascination*  which 
liar  numbers  exercised  upon  tlie  Pythagoreans 
^r  them  upon  Plato,  To  the  number  Ten  the 
foreans  ascribed  peculiar  virtue  and  perfection. 
indamental  Contraries,  which  they  laid  down  as 
inciples  of  the  Universe,  were  ten  in  numher,^ 


I  |x  39,  a.  a4,Br.;  p.  5,  ed. 

Impl  ia  Categ:.  Schol.  p,  78, 
;  a1?o  tbo  two  fii^dt  chapters 
istoteltaD  treat  be  Oe  Coelo  ; 
ilso,  alxmt  the  fjcrfection  of 
crvmtwTip,  De  Fartibua  AuU 
IL  p.  646,  b.  9 ;  De  Gencrat. 
ii.  p,  760,  a.  34. 
oL  Metaph.  A,  p.  986,  a.  8. 
isttti,  in  the  time  of  the 
ipatcticB,  a  treatise  in  the 
Ifct  by  Arohytas — Utpl  toy 
•tliscriminatiog  Ten  Gate- 
id  apparently  the  game  ten 
*  as  Aristotle.  By  several 
m  critics  this  treatise  was 
to  have  Iteen  cuni{>06ed  by 
the  Tarenticv^  eiuiiient  t»oth 
lagorean  philosopber  aod  as 
i^  citizen  of  Tareutum— the 
niry  aud  friend  of  Plato, 
)£i>re,  uf  course,  eitriier  than 
Bveral    critics    believed 


that  Aristotle  had  borrowed  his  Ten 
Categories  from  this  work  of  Archytas ; 
and  we  know  tliat  the  btier  pmscrvcd 
the  total  number  of  Ten*  Het  SchoL 
ad  Cat^gor.  p.  TJ,  b,  3,  Br. 

lint  other  crilica  aflirmed,  ai> 
Iiarently  with  better  roiaon,  that  the 
Archytas,  author  uf  this  trei^tiaCt  was 
a  Perii>atetio  philosopher  later  than 
Aristotle;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
Archytas  on  the  Otttei|;ones  was  co[iied 
from  Aristc>tle  in  the  name  maimer 
as  the  Doric  treatiBe  on  the  Kosriit>i», 
ascribed  to  the  Lokrian  Tima^us^  was 
copied  (vom  the  Timo!U«  of  Tint' 
being  translated  into  a  Doric  dhilect. 

Bee  Bdiolia  of  SimplikiUtt  and 
Bo^thius,  p,  33.  a,  1,  n, ;  p.  M),  a,  43, 
Brandis,  The  fact  that  this  treat lisu 
waa  ascribed  to  the  TarentJun  Archy- 
tas, intiicateii  how  much  the  numlier 
Ten  was  cousecrated  in  men'd  minds 
as  a  Fythiigarcan  canon. 
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After  them,  also,  Plato  carried  hia  ideal  nombers  as  far 
as  the  Dekad,  but  no  farther^  That  Aristotle  considered 
Ten  to  be  the  suitable  number  for  a  complete  list  of 
general  heads — that  he  was  satisfied  with  making  up 
the  list  of  ten,  and  looked  for  nothing  beyond^ — may  be 
inferred  from  the  diiferent  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  different  items*  At  least,  such  w^as  his  point 
of  view  when  he  composed  this  treatise*  Though  he 
recognizes  all  the  ten  Categories  as  co-ordinate  in  so  far 
that  (except  Quale)  each  is  a  distinct  Genus,  not 
reducible  under  either  of  the  others,  yet  he  doTotes  all 
his  attention  to  the  first  four,  and  gives  explanations 
(copious  for  him)  in  regard  to  these.  About  the 
fifth  and  sixth  {Agere  and  Pail)*  he  says  a  little, 
though  much  less  than  we  should  expect,  considering 
their  extent  and  importance.  About  the  last  four,  next 
to  nothing  appears.  There  are  even  passages  in  his 
writings  where  he  seems  to  drop  all  mention  of  the  two 
last  {Jacere  and  IJaherti)^  and  to  recognize  no  more 
than  eight  Predicaments,  In  the  treatise  Categoriae 
where  his  attention  is  festened  on  Terms  and  their 
signification,  and  on  the  apj^ropriate  way  of  com- 
l>ining  these  terms  into  propositions,  he  recites  the  ten 
seriatim ;  but  in  other  treatises,  where  his  remarks  bear 
more  upon  the  matter  and  less  upon  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  signified,  he  thinks  himself  warranted  in  leaving 
out  the  two  or  three  whose  applications  are  most  con- 
fined to  special  subjects.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  carry 
the  total  niunber  of  Predicaments  to  twelve  or  fifteen 


•  Trendelenburg  tb  inks  (Gescliiclite 
dor  Kategorienlebre,  p.  131)  that 
Arifitotie  miist  huve  bantikti  tb« 
CiitcgorieR  Agrrt  and  Pali  tuore  capi- 
ouftly  ill  other  ireniiiM^s ;  and  there 
are  some  pdHSiL^jieii  in  hi§  works  ukjcb 
rwmWr  thi»  i»rubabla    See  De  AnimA, 


ii.  p.  416,  b.  35 ;  Be  GreneraL  AnimaL 
iv.  p.  7G8,  b.  15.  Mopoorer,  in  the 
list  of  Arifttotle's  works  j^iven  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  one  title  iip[^K?j&ra — 
ntpi  rot)  wouhf  Ktu  ir*Trop0*¥iU  (Diog» 
U  V.  22). 
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of  ten,'  he  would  probably  have  had  little  dif- 
finding  some  other  general  heads  not  less 
to   admission    than  Jticere   and   Habere ;    the 
|m  he  himself  allows,  even  in   regard  to  the 
Categories,  that  particulars  comprised  under 
ihem  may  also  be  comprised  under  another,  and 
ire  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  each  particular 
iBtricted  to  one  Category  exclusively. 
^  remarks  serve  partly  to  meet  the  difficulties 
i  out  by  a)mmentator8  in  regard  to   the  Ten 
fies.     From  the  century  immediately  succeeding 
b,  down  to  recent  times,  the  question  has  always 
ked,  why  did  Aristotle  fix  upon  Ten  Categories 
than  any  other  numi :)er  ?  and  why  upon  these 
ler  than  others?     And  ancient  commentators'* 
as  modern  have  insisted,  that  the  claBsification 
De  defective  and  redundant;  leaving  out  alto- 
ome  particulai^s,  while  it  enumerates  others  twice 
more  than  twice.     (This  last  charge  is,  how- 
mitted  by  Aristotle  himself,  who  considers  it  no 
of  objection  that  the  same  particular  may  some- 
ranked  under  two  distinct  heads.)    The  replies 
the  qtiestions,  and  the  attempts  to  shew  cause 
selection  of  these  Ten  classes,  have  not  been 
)ry;  though  it  is  certain  that  Aristotle  himself 
e  classification  as  if  it  were  real  and  exliaustive,*' 


ezpresBea  tliis  view  in  his 
der  Logik  (p*  206),  aad  1 

p,  47»  b.  14,  aeq.,    49, 

Bf.;  &l8o  SimpHkius  ad 

.  15,  31  A,  33  E.  ed.  Basil, 

ad  Analyt  Poster.  (I.  xxiii. 
f  p.  22T,  b.  40,  Br. ;  ""OTi  ti 
<tt  mxnjiYHiiai  al  koto, 


I  Brentano  (in  his  treatise,  XJeber  die 
Bedeutung  des  Seieudcn  in  Axistotelcs, 
'  Sects.  12  aiid  13,  pp.  148-177)  at- 
'  tempU  to  draw  out  a  scbeme  of 
systematic  deduction  for  the  Cate- 
gories. He  quotes  (pp.  181-182)  a 
passage  from  Thomas  Aquin^iHi  in 
which  snob  a  scheme   is  set   forth 
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obtained  by  comparing  many  propositions  and  drawing 
from  them  an  induction.  He  tries  to  determine,  in 
regard  to  some  pa,rticular  enquiries,  under  which  of  the 
Ten  Summa  Genera  the  subject  of  the  enquiry  is  to  be 
ranged ;  he  indicates  some  predicates  of  extreme  gener- 
ality {Uhunij  Bonum,  &c.),  which  extend  over  all  or 
several  Categories,  as  equivocal  or  analogous,  repre- 
senting no  .true  Genera.  But  though  Aristotle  takes 
this  view  of  the  completeness  of  his  own  classification, 
he  nev€Jr  assigns  the  grounds  of  it,  and  we  are  left  to 
make  them  out  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

We  cannot  safely  presume,  I  think,  that  he. followed 
out  any  deductive  principle  or  system  ;  if  he  had  done 
so,  he  would  probably  have  indicated  it.  The  decuple 
indication  of  general  heads  arose  rather  from  comparison 
of  propositions  and  induction  therefrom.  Under  each  of 
these  ten  heads,  some  predicate  or  other  may  always  be 
applied  to  every  concrete  individual  object,  such  as  a 
man  or  animal.  Aristotle  proceeded  by  comparing  a 
variety  of  propositions,  such  as  were  employed  in  com- 
mon discourse  or  dialectic,  and  throwing  the  different 
predicates  intogeneraj  according  as  they  stood  in  different 
logical  relation  to  the  Subject.  The  analysis  applied 
is  not  metaphysical  but  logical ;  it  does  not  resolve  the 
real  individual  into  metaphysical  ap-xal  or  Principles, 
such  as  Form  and  Matter ;   it  accepts  the  individual 


acutely  and  plausibly.  But  if  Ari- 
stotle had  had  auy  such  system 
present  to  his  mind,  he  would  hardly 
have  left  it  to  be  divined  by  com- 
mentators. 

Simplikius  observes  (Schol.  ad 
Categ.  p.  44,  a.  30)  that  the  last 
nine  Categories  coincide  in  the  main 
(excepting  such  portion  of  Quale  as 
belongs  to  the  Essence)  with  to  hp 


Kara  (TvyL^t^r^Kos ;  which  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle's  re^ieatcd  declara- 
tions, can  never  be  the  matter  of  any 
theorizing  or  scientific  treatment — 
oxf8€fiia  iari  nepl  airro  Btapia,  Meta- 
phys.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  4 ;  K.  p.  1064,  b.  17. 
This  view  of  Aristotle  respecting  to 
(rvfifi€firjK6s,  is  hardly  consistent  with 
a  scheme  of  intentional  deduction  for 
the  apcidental  predicates. 


THE  CATEGORIES,  A  LOGICAL  ANALYSTS. 
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Smfls,  with  his  full  complex  array  of  predicates 
^d  in  a  proposition,  and  analyses  that  proposition 
I  logical  constituents.*  Tlie  predicates  derive 
istence  from  being  attached  to  the  First  Subject, 
^e  a  different  manner  of  existence  according  as 
B  differently  related  to  the  First  Subject.**  What 
ndividual,  Sokrates  ?  He  is  an  animaL  What 
pecies  ?  Man.  What  is  the  Differentia,  limiting' 
tiua  and  constituting  the  Species  ?    Rationality ^ 


l^lctttphya.  Z.  p.  1038,  K 
motctxrai^  9  r<JS<  n  of,  mffwtp 
pit  mi0((Tw,  fj  i>i  Tf  vKrj  rjj 
t  Tiic  first  tiRHle  of  tmoKti' 
ibat  is  ill  the  Categories, 
loom),  which  is  the  metA- 
kalyiis,  se**  Ariat^jt  Metaph. 
(B^2^i  ra  fiiv  yttfk  rtXXa  rrfv 
^opttrmp  avnj  fie  r^r  iJXijr, 
^aj^arov  Kaff    twro   offri    rt 

I  othf  «XXo  OvBfV  tOTi, 

jjr  ftnd  Dexippus  l«U  tis 
Sbateg.  p.  45»  ft.  6-80)  that 
totle  and  the  Stoics  dis- 
wpi»ro¥  vwontlfAfvov  and 
woKtifuvov,  The  WpOfTOV 
flBff  ihroios  vXij — to  tiwd- 
vhkh  Aristotle  imiista  upon 
pica  and  Metaphysica,  the 
&f   fiBof    generally.      The 

WOKfijflfPOVy    &     KOOfUtt    woiov 

dtmtrm^  coincides  witli  the 

io  of  the  Categories,  already 

with   rZdo^   and  stopping 

Itajihysical  analysis. 

Ii^rks  of  Boethus  and  Slm- 

iti  this  pt>int  deserve  atten- 

&L  pp.  50-54,  Br.;  p.  54, 

Jfpl  TTJt  ci<r;(fTot/  vkrjf  cWlv  6 

yof,    akXa    Tift   ifbf)    o^firty 

p<ir  rn  ft^r.  TO  fii  (TV¥0€to¥ 

ifrtp   iarrt   to   ttvopkov^    int- 

Mt,    They  point  out  that 

Form  and  Matter  are  not 

fhi*   rat-p^'nrlrs,    n»ir    do 


r 


they  Bcnre  to  illustrate  the  Categories, 
which  do  not  carry  atialysia  so  fur 
back,  but  take  their  initial  start  frum 
TtJif  T*»  the  (TvvSfTov  of  Fonn  and 
Matter, — ova-la  Kvptwrara  Kal  jrp^ott 
jtal  fAaKi(TTa  Xtyoptvrf, 

Siinplikiua  says  (p.  50»  a.  17): — 
dwaroy  ^i  tov  ^417  pi^pLOV(Xf(rat  tov 
ti^ovt  Kal  TTfs  vkrfs  aTnoi^  X<7«tv,  koI 
TO  Tfiv  rmy  Karr^oprnv  np(ty  part  lav 
itar^  TTfp  ir p6j(^tipQ¥  Ka\  KOi¥i)v 
TOV  Xoyov  XP^^*^  frmttff&nt*  ro  ft* 
Trjs  vkT}s  Koi  TOV  tVhvf  0yvp4i  K€H  ra 
Vfro  TovTtat'  tnjpaiPiipfva  oIk  i^u  rtnt 
nokkois  a-vvriBT}t  &c.  Compare  j).  47, 
a.  27.  This  is  what  Dexippus  says 
also,  that  the  Categories  bear  only 
upon  TTjv  ^pbm)p  XP^^*^^  ^^^  Xiiyov 
xaff  ffv  rk  wpttyp^ara  ttjXovP  (tXXi^Xoi^ 
f<pttp(Ba  (p*  13,  ed*  S^x^tjgel;  also 
p.  49> 

Waitz,  ail  Categor.  p.  2R4.  *•  In 
Cfttegoriis,  non  do  ipsA  rerum  natuni 
et  veritate  exponit,  sed  res  talcs  capit, 
quales  apparent  in  commnni  vitA 
hoinini  philosophid  non  imbuto." 

We  may  add,  that  Aristotle  applies 
the  metaphyaioil  analysis — Form  and 
Matter — not  only  to  the  Category 
oucria,  but  also  to  that  of  woulv  and 
irotniv,    (De  C<i>lo,  iv.  312,  a.  14.) 

*  Ari»toL  Mctaph.  A.  1017,  a*  23. 
<kroj(4tff  yap  XeyfTH*,  roiravTQx^s  r* 
fU^CK  (rrjpali^i. 
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two'faotedness.  What  is  his  height  and  bulk?  He  is 
six  feet  high,  and  is  of  twelve  stone  weight.  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  he  ?  He  is  flat-nosed^  vlrtuouSy  patient^ 
brave.  In  what  relation  does  he  stand  to  others  ?  He 
is  Vi  father^  b>  proprietorl  a  citizen^  a  general.  What  is  he 
doing  ?  He  is  digging  his  garden^  plotighing  his  field. 
What  is  being  done  to  him  ?  He  is  being  rubbed  tmth 
oilj  he  is  having  his  hair  cut.  Where  is  he?  In  the 
city  J  at  /iome^  in  bed.  When  do  you  speak  of  him  ?  As 
he  t5,  at  this  moment^  as  he  waSj  yesterday ^  last  year.  Li 
what  posture  is  he  ?  He  is  lyi7ig  doian^  sitting^  standing 
up^  kneeling^  balancing  on  one  leg.  What  is  he  wearing  ? 
He  has  a  tunic^  amimir,  shoes^  gloves. 

Confining  ourselves  (as  I  have  already  observed  that 
Aristotle  does  in  the  Categories)  to  those  perceptible  or 
physical  subjects  which  every  one  admits,*  and  keeping 
clear  of  metaphysical  entities,  we  shall  see  that  respect- 
ing any  one  of  these  subjects  the  nine  questions  here 
put  may  all  be  put  and  answered  ;  that  the  two  last  are 
most  likely  to  be  put  in  regard  to  some  living  being ; 
and  that  the  last  can  seldom  be  put  in  regard  to  any 
other  subject  except  a  person  (including  man,  woman, 
or  child).  Every  individual  person  falls  necessarily 
under  each  of  the  ten  Categories ;  belongs  to  the  Genus 
animal,  Species  man ;  he  is  of  a  certain  height  and 
bulk ;  has  certain  qualities ;  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  other  persons  or  things ;  is  doing  something  and 
suffering  something ;  is  in  a  certain  place ;  must  be 
described  with  reference  to  a  certain  moment  of  time ; 
is  in  a  certain  attitude  or  posture ;  is  clothed  or  equipped 
in  a  certain  manner.  Information  of  some  kind  may 
always  be  given  respecting  him  under  each  of  .these 


% 


■ 


I 


•  Aristot,  Melaphys.  Z,  p,  1028,  b,  8,  aeq» :   p.  1042,  a.  25.     al  altTBrpm 


THE  CATEGORrES  AS  FTE ADS  OF  INFORMATION.     Ill 

he  is  always  by  necessity  qtiantm^  but  not  always 
[particular  quantity.  Until  such  information  is 
pie  concrete  individual  is  not  known  under  con- 
fthoroughly  determined/  Moreover  each  head  is 
p  and  independent,  not  resolvable  into  any  of 
^  with  a  reservation,  presently  to  be  noticed,  of 
fi  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning.  When  I 
%  man,  that  he  is  at  home,  lying  down,  clothed 
lunic,  &c,,  I  do  not  predicate  of  him  any  quality, 

or  passion.  The  information  which  I  give 
jj.  to  three  other  heads  distinct  from  these  last, 
itinct  also  from  each  other.  If  you  suppress  the 
t  of  the  ten  Categories  and  leave  only  the  pre- 

eight,  under  which  of  these  eight  are  you  to 
le  predicates,  Sokrates  is  Ipng  down,  Sokrates  is 
with  a  tunic^  &c.  ?  The  necessity  for  admitting 
rth  and  tenth  Categories  (Jacere  and  Habere)  as 
B  general  heads  in  the  list,  is  as  great  as  the 
^  for  admitting  most  of  the  Categories  which 
L  The  ninth  and  tenth  are  of  narrower  com- 
lion,^  and   include  a   smaller   number  of   dis- 


l  obflcrvea,  Gescbichte  der 
,  208 ;— "  Fragen  wir,  wie 
I  Uberhaupt  dazu  gekommen 
kfiicgorien  zu  sprechen,  tmd 
teltung  dieselbea  bei  ihm 
iiit  mwere  Ant  wort  liierauf 
Ari&toteles  gebt,  im  Gegen- 
^  Flaton,  da  von  aus,  dase 
bteinheit  in  der  Concrotion 
fden  Bich  yerwirkliohe  und 
B^lit&t  von  dem  menncli- 
iDkfia  und  Sprechen  ergrif- 
U ;  der  ycrwirkltchungs- 
M  ooncret  Seieoden  ist  der 
I  vom  Unbestimmten,  jeder 
tog  aber  Hlhigen,  zum  all- 
timmten,  welcbem  demnoch 
fumtbeit  iiberbanpt  als  eine 
^cret  giewordoDe  einwobnt 


und  ebeo&o  in  dea  Mcnschen  llede 
von  ibm  aiisgesagt  wird»  Das  ,gnmd- 
wesentliche  Ergobnias  der  Yerwirkli* 
chung  ist  Bontvcb:  die  ?;eitlicb-r^umlich 
ooncret  auftretende  imd  hi  em  it  indi- 
viduell  gewordene  !Snbstanzialiti4t»  in 
einer  dem  Zuatande  iler  CV>ncretion 
entsprecbenden  ErscheinnngBweise  ; 
dieae  letztere  umfaBftt  doa  ganze  habi- 
tuell©  Daaein  und  Wirken  der  con- 
creten  Snbatanz,  welche  in  der  Welt 
der  i^umlicben  Ausdehnnng  nnd 
nnmerEren  Vielbeit  erscbeuit.  Die 
ODtologische  Basis  demnoch  der  Kste- 
gorien  iet  der  in  die  Concretion  fUh 
rende  VerwirkUchungsproceas  der  Be- 
stimmtheit  Uberhanpt** 

•*  Plotinns,     among     bis     various 
grounds  of  exception  to  tbo  ten  Ari- 
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tinguishable  varieties,  than  the  preceding ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  separate  heads  of  information.  So,  among 
the  chemical  elements  enumerated  by  modem  science, 
some  are  very  jarely  found ;  yet  they  are  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list. 

If  we  seek  not  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Ten 
Categories  as  a  philosophical  classification,  but  to  under- 
stand what  was  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle  when  he  framed 
it,  we  shall  attend,  not  so  much  to  the  greater  features, 
which  it  presents  in  common  with  every  other  scheme 
of  classification,  as  to  the  minor  features  which  constitute 
its  peculiarity.  In  this  point  of  view  the  two  last 
Categories  are  more  significant  than  the  first  four,  and 
the  tenth  is  the  most  significant  6f  all;  for  every 
one  is  astonished  when  he  finds  Habere  enrolled  as  a 
tenth  Summum  GenuSj  co-ordinate  with  Quantum  and 
Quale.  Now  what  is  remarkable  about  the  ninth  and 
tenth  Categories  is,  that  individual  persons  or  animals 
are  the  only  Subjects  respecting  whom  they  are  ever 
predicated,  and  are  at  the  same  time  Subjects  respecting 
whom  they  are  constantly  (or  at  least  frequeutly)  pre- 
dicated. An  individual  person  is  habitually  clothed  in 
some  particular  way  in  all  or  part  of  his  body ;  he  (and 
perhaps  his  horse  also)  are  the  only  Subjects  that  are 
ever  so  clothed.  Moreover  animals  are  the  only  Sub- 
jects, and  among  them  man  is  the  principal  Subject, 
whose  changes  of  posture  are  frequent,  various,  deter- 
mined by  internal  impulses,  and  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  others  to  know.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  when  Aristotle  lays  down  the  Ten  Categories,  as 
Sumina    Genera    for   all    predications   which    can   be 


stotelian  Categories,  objects  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  on  the  ground  of  their 
narrow  comprehension  (Ennead.  vi.  1, 
23,  24). 


Boethus  expressly  vindicated  the 
title  of  €X'^iv  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  Category,  against  the  Stoic 
objectors. — Schol.  ad  Categ.  p.  81,  a.  5. 
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Ibout  any  given  Subject,  the  Subject  which  he 
lolly,  or  at  least  principally,  in  his  mind  is  an 
tual  Man*  We  understand,  then,  how  it  is  that 
lires  Habere  and  Jacere  to  l>e  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
f  explanation.  What  is  a  mans  posture?  What 
flothiiig  or  equipment?  are  questions  imderstood 
iry  one.*  But  when  Aristotle  treats  of  Habere 
pre,  he  is  far  from  recognizing  it  as  narrow 
^in  per  ae.  Even  in  the  Post-Predicamenta  (an 
lix  tacked  on  to  the  Categoria?,  either  by  liimself 
Irds,  or  by  some  follower)  he  declares  Habere 
\  predicate  of  vague  and  equivocal  signification ; 
bg  portions  of  Qitale^  Qiianhwi^  and  Relata. 
le  specifies  the  personal  equipment  of -an  indi- 
I  as  only  one  among  these  many  varieties  of 
lotion.  He  takes  the  same  view  in  the  fourth 
(a*)  of  the  Metaphysica,  which  book  is  a  sort 
Icon  of  philosophical  terms.**  This  enlargemeut 
l,  meaning  of  the  word  Habere  seems  to  indicate 
^ration  of  Aristotle's  point  of  view,  dropping  that 
^  reference  to  an  individual  man  as  Subject, 
was  present  to  him  when  he  drew  up  tlie  list 


E  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Mr.  James  Harris's  Philo» 
lAmngemeniMf  there  is  a 
tud  valuable  tUuBtiation  of 
to  last  Ariitoteliaii  Gate- 
il  think,  however,  that  he 
|ie  Predicament  K«ur^at  (Ja- 
^er  and  more  coraj>rehensive 
hhan  It  bears  in  the  treatise 
i{  and  that  neithiar  be,  nor  the 
ktoriwboin  he  cites  (p,  317), 
pcient  notice  of  the  marked 
|l  drawn  in  that  treatise 
lula^i  and  Bitrts  (CaL  p.  6, 
|r.  Harris  ranks  the  arrange- 
N>rd»  in  an  orderly  discourse, 
kopositioQB  in  u  valid  syllo- 

r 


gism,  as  cases  coming  under  the  Pre- 
dicament  Kelo^i ;  which  is  travelling 
far  beyond  the  meaning  of  that  won! 
in  the  Aristotelian  Categorieft*  A  t  the 
same  time  he  brings  out  strongly  the 
fact,  that  living  beingH,  and  especially 
men,  are  the  true  and  special  subjects 
of  predicates  belonging  to  Kclirdai  and 
*E;(far.  The  more  we  attend  to  this, 
the  nearer  approach  shall  we  make  to 
the  state  of  Aristotle*s  mind  when  he 
drew  up  the  list  of  Categories ;  as  in- 
deed Harris  himself  seems  to  recognise. 
(chap.  ii.  p.  29.) 

*  Aristoit.  Categor.   p»  15,  K  17  j 
Metaphys.  A.  p,  1023,  a,  8. 
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of  Ten  Categories.  The  like  alteration  carried  liim 
still  farther,  bo  as  to  omit  the  ninth  and  tenth  almost 
entii'ely,  when  he  discusses  the  more  extensive  topics 
of  philosophy.  Some  of  his  followers,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  omitting  Habere  out  of  the  list  of 
Categories,  tried  to  procure  recognition  for  it  in 
the  larger  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Metaphysica. 
Archytas  ranked  it  fifth  in  the  series,  immediately^ 
after  Relata^ 

Tlie  narrow  manner  in  which  Aristotle  conceives 
the  Predicament  Hithere  in  the  treatise  Categoria?,  and 
the  enlarged  sense  given  to  that  term  both  in  the 
Post-Predicaments  and  in  the  Metaphysica,  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  Categoric  is  comparatively  early, 
in  point  of  date,  among  his  compositions.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  he  should  begin  with  the  narrower 
view,  and  pass  from  thence  to  the  larger,  rather  than 
vice  rm*sd*  Probably  the  predicates  specially  applicable 
to  Man  w^ould  be  among  his  early  conceptions,  but 
would  by  later  thought  be  tacitly  dropped,^  so  as  to 
retain  those  only  which  had  a  wider  philosophical 
application, 

I  liave  already  remarked  that  Aristotle,  Tvhile  en- 
rolling ail  the  Ten  Predicaments  as  independent  heads, 
each  the  Generalmimum  of  a  separate  descending  line 
of  predicates,  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  various 


•  So©  the  Scholia  of  SimplikiuH,  p. 
80,  K  7,  seq.;  p.  92»  b.  41,  Brand. ; 
where  the  difltirent  views  of  Archytas, 
Plotinna,  and  liofithus,  are  pven ;  abo 
p.  59,  b,  43  :  frpoTjytlTOi  yhp  ^  <rvft- 

rmv  <rx€<rf««Vi  i^t  «ai  t^  *Apx^Ta  Ihtttl* 
In  tho  lttn<4uaj;e  of  ArchyUs,  o*  tViV- 
nyroi  trxtirtt^  werci  tho  equivalent  of 
tho  Ari«toti*liAn  Ix^iv. 
^  TteRpecting  tho  puriigntph  (at  the 


I 


close  of  the  Categorifle)  at»out  to  «x^iv^ 
see  the  Scholion  in  Waitz's  ed*  of  the 
Organon,  p.  38. 

llie  fact  that  Archytas  in  his  trea- 
tise prcsentod  the  Aristotelmn  Cate- 
gory 4x*tp  under  the  more  general 
phrase  of  al  firtjrnyTot  irx*^*^^  (^*^  the 
prece<iing  note),  is  aniong  the  re^iKonis 
for  believing  that  treatise  to  In*  later 
Uian  Ariatotte. 
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lies  did  not  of  necessity  belong  to  one  of  these 

clusively,  but  might  take  rank  in  more  than 

.     There  are  some  which  he  enumerates  under 

different   heads  of  Quality,  Relation,  Action, 

The  classification  is  evidently  recognized  as 

which  we  may  apply  a  remark  which  he  makes 

ly  in  regard   to   Quality  and  Relation,  under 

I  which  heads  (he  says)  the  same  predicates  may 

lies  be  counted,*    And  the  observation  is  much 

rtensively  ti'ue  than  he  was  aware ;  for  he  both 

res  and  defines  the  Category  of  Relation  or  Rela- 

{Ad  Alhjiiid)  in   a  way  much   narrower   than 

l>elongs  to  it.     If  he  had  assigned  to  this  Cate- 

|fi  full  and  true  comprehension,  he  would  have 

It  implicated  with  all  the  other  nine.     None  of 

lan  be  isolated  from  it  in  predication. 

t  Agere  and  Pati  (with  the  illustrations  which 

leelf  gives  thereof — urit^  urititr)  may  be  ranked 

rties  under  the  generic  Category  of  Relation  or 

iity,  can  hardly  be  overlooked.     Ilic  like  is  seen 

jtrue  about  Ubi  and  Quando^  when  we  advert  to 

b  of  the  predicates  belonging  to  either  ;  such  as, 

rket-place^  yesterday}'     Moreover,  not  merely  the 

of  the  ten  Categories,  but  also  the  second  and 

{Quantum  and  Quiile)  are  implicated  with  and 


tsajs  tbiit  what  Aristotle 
at  fTOiAniSj  it*  tnu'  alx»nt  all 
|CateKOrit«  also,  vi2« :  that 
A  strict  an«l  proper  -y^vof. 
be  ten  CJategonei^  is  (what 
■Ays  about  ro  hv)  fU^rov 
ipufvfieav  xat  6ftti>vv^v^ — ovdi 
k  mffiuas  fWt  ytpij,  oviii 
\a»  ifr  avrtk  KartfyoptlTOi, 
Pifijt  navra^^ov  npttroiif 
(Sctmlia  ad  < 'ati^gor. 


p.  69,  K  30,  Br)  ibis  is  a  reuiark- 
aMe  oTisorvatloQ,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  adverted  to,  1  think,  by 
Brentano  in  hift  treatise  on  Ari8tt»tle*s 

^  'ITie  remarks  of  Plotinus  ujxiti 
these  four  la»l-tuentioned  Categories 
are  prolix  and  va^^ne^  but  tnuny  of 
them  ^o  to  shew  bow  much  to  rrft^i  r* 
is  involved  in  all  of  the  four  (Erinead 
vi.  I,  14-18). 
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subordinated  to  Relation  •  If  we  look  at  Qiiantunu 
we  shall  find  that  the  example  which  Aristotle 
gives  of  it  is  TpiTrrjx^j  tricuhital,  or  three  cubits 
long;  a  term  quite  as  clearly  relative  as  the  term 
ZiTrXoffio^  or  double,  which  he  afterwards  produces  as 
instance  of  the  Category  Ad  AUquidJ'  When  we  are 
asked  the  questions.  How  much  is  the  height  ?  How 
large  is  the  field?  we  cannot  give  the  information 
required  except  by  a  relative  predicate  —  it  is  three 
feet  —  it  is  four  acres;  we  thereby  carry  back  the 
mind  of  the  questioner  to  some  unit  of  length  or 
superficies  already  known  to  him,  and  we  convey  our 
meaning  by  comparison  with  such  unit.  Again,  if  we 
turn  from  Quaiitmn  to  Qitale^  we  find  the  like  Relativity 
implied  in  all  the  predicates  whereby  answer  is  made 
to  the  question  Iloio^  rU  t<m ;  Qualis  est  ?  What 
manner  of  man  is  he  ?  He  is  such  as  -4,  Bj  C— persons 
whom  we  have  previously  seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of? 


'  Trendelen'bTirg  (Kategorienlehre,  | 
p.  184)  admits  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
t^rfereiice  and  confiistoa  between  the  , 
Categories  of  Quantum  and  Ad  Alu 
quid;   but  in  very  scanty  measnrei  t 
and  much  beneath  the  reality.  j 

*  'J lie  following  paasages  from  Mr- 
James  Mill  (Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii,  ch. 
xiv,  sect.  ii.  pp.  48,  49,  56,  Ist  ed.) 
atate  very  clearly  the  Relativity  of  the  i 
predicates  of  Quantity  and  Quality : — 

'*  It  seenas  necessary  that  1  should  ^ 
aay  something  of  the  word  QuantuH^ 
from  which  the  woixl  Quantity  is  de- 
rived. Quantm  is  the  correlate  of  , 
Tantm,  Tantu»,  QuantuB,  are  rela* 
tive  terms,  applicable  to  all  the  objects 
to  which  we  apply  the  terms  Great, 
Little.**—**  Of  two  lines,  we  call  the 
one  tantuSf  the  other  qitantus.  The 
oocaiions  on  which  we  do  so,  ar^  when 


the  one  is  as  long  as  the  other.'*— 
•*  When  we  8ay  that  one  thing  is 
tatUuSif  qttantns  another,  or  one  sa 
great,  as  the  other  is  great ;  the  first 
ia  referred  to  the  last,  the  tarUiu  to 
the  quantm.  The  first  is  distin* 
gniehed  and  named  by  the  last.  The 
Qttantus  is  the  standard.**— "On  what 
account,  then,  is  it  that  we  give  to 
any  thing  the  name  Quantug  f  As  n 
standard  by  which  to  name  another 
thing,  Taniu9,  The  thing  called 
Quantua  is  the  previously  known 
thing,  the  ascertained  amount,  by 
whic]i  we  can  mark  and  define  the 
other  amount." 

**  Tcdu^  QuaiUf  are  applied  to  ob- 
jects in  the  same  way^  on  one  aoooimt^ 
as  Tantm^  Qwiniua^  on  another ;  and  j 
the  explanation  we  gave  of  To*Uu»^  \ 
Quanttis,  may  be   applied,  muioHt] 
muiandii^   to    tho  jjeir  of   lelittves 


have  now  mimed-  Tauitts^ 
've  names  applied  to  ob- 
loonat  of  dtmeQBioii.  7b/ii, 
names  applied  to  objects 
of  all  other  j»et)satiuo&. 
Tanlwt,  Qiianius^  tt)  a  pair 
when  they  are  equal ;  we 
Qttalis^  to  a  pair  of  ob- 
they  are  like*  One  of  the 
then  the  standard.  'Fhe 
lis  is  that  to  which  the 
made," 

the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch. 
5: — "The  word  Such  h  a 
|rm«  aud  always  connotes  so 
|be  meaning  of  some  other 
flien  we  call  a  thing  Much^ 
liys  underatood  that  it  ia 
lame  other  thin;:^.     Corre- 


sponding: with  onr  words  such  as^  tlit 
Latins  had  Tali$,  Qualis,"* 

*  You  may  make  ik»kratee  a  pre> 
dicate,  in  the  proposition,  to  Xcvicui^ 
fxfivo  2t»Kpdrrjf  fortv,  buil  Aristotle 
dismisses  this  as  an  irregiilar  or  per* 
Terse  manner  of  speaking  (see  Atm- 
lytio.  Priora,  i.  p.  43,  a.  35 ;  Analyt. 
Pt^ter  i.  p.  83,  a.  2-16). 

Alexjinder  calls  these  propositions 
til  tmpa  ^v^tv  wfyoTotrtis  (see  Schol. 
ad  Metaphys.  X  p.  1017,  a.  23.) 

Mr.  Jatues  Harris  observer  (Fhilo- 
fiophical  Arrangements,  ch.  x.  p.  214; 
aUo  317,  348) :— **  Hence  too  we  rnay 
see  why  Relation  stands  next  to  Quan- 
tity ;  for  in  strictness  the  I^redica- 
ments  which  follow  are  but  different 
modc5  of  Relation,  marked  by  some 


U 


ALL  PREDICATION  IS  RELATIVK 

US  Bee  that  all  the  predicates,  not  only  under  i 

ategory  which  Aristotle  terms  Ad  Aliqukl^  but  ^ 

mder  all  the   last  nine  Categories,  are  relative. 

the  work  of  predication  is  always  relative.    The 

I  purpose,  as  well  as  the  practical  usefulness,  of  a 

jant  predicate  is,  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  hearer 

fco  a  comparison  or  to  a  general  notion  which  is 

lilt  of  past  comparisons.    But  though  each  predi- 

C^nnotes  Relation,  each  connotes  a  certain  fundor 

%  besides,  which  gives  to  the  Relation  its  peculiar 

«r.     Relations  of  Quantity  are  not  the  same  as 

IS  of  Quality  ;  the  predicates  of  the  former  coimote 

omentum  different  from   the  predicates  of  the 

hough  in  both  the  meaning  conveyed  is  relative. 

f,  every  predicate  or  concrete  general  name  is 

^  or  connotes  a  Relation  to  something  else,  actual 

intial,  beyond  the  thing  named.     The  only  name 

lative   is  the  Proper  name,  which  connotes  no 

tes,  and  cannot  properly  be  used  as  a  predicate 

Btotle  remarks),  but  only  as  a  Subject.*  Sokratets^ 
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Kallias,  Bukephalus,  &c»,  denotes  the  Hoe  Aliquid  or 
Unum  NumerOj  which,  when  pronounced  alone,  indi- 
cates Bome  concrete  aggregate  (as  yet  unknown)  wliich 
may  manifest  itself  to  my  senses,  but  does  not,  so  far 
as  the  name  is  concerned,  involve  necessary  reference 
to  anything  besides ;  though  even  these  names,  when 
one  and  the  same  name  continues  to  be  appUed  to  the 
same  object,  may  be  held  to  connote  a  real  or  supposed 
continuity  of  past  or  future  existence,  and  become  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  relative. 

We  must  observe  that  what  the  proper  name  denotes 
is  any  certain  concrete  One  and  individual,*  with  his 
attributes  essential  and  nonHL*ssentiaI,  whatever  they 
may  be,  though  as  yet  undeclared,  and  with  his  capacity 
of  receiving  other  attributes  different  and  even  opposite* 
This  is  what  Aristotle  indicates  as  the  most  special 
characteristic  of  Substance  or  Essence,  that  while  it ' 
is  Unum  et  Idem  Numero^  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
contraries.  This  potentiality  of  contraries,  described 
as  characterizing  the  Unum  et  Idem  NumerOf^  is  rela- 

peculiar  character  of  their  own,  over  \  stotle  means  her©  the  several  attri- 


ADid  above  the  relative  character,  which 
k  common  to  them  alt"  To  which  I 
would  add^  that  the  tot  two  Cate- 
goirieB,  Substance  and  Quantity,  are 
DO  leas  rektive  or  correlative  than 
the  eight  later  Categories ;  as  indeed 
Harris  himself  thinks ;  see  the  same 
work,  pp.  90, 473 :  **  Matter  and  Attri- 
bute ar«  eafKJDtiaily  distinct  yot,  like 
cimifcx&nd  conmet,  they  are  by  nature 
inseparable.  We  have  already  Fpoken 
as  to  the  inaepanibility  of  attributes ; 
we  now  apeak  aa  to  tliat  of  nmtter. 
*Uji(U  &€  (fntiAftt  y,i¥  tlfai  Tii'o  vKrjv  rinf 
ffm^dtttv  tS>¥  at(r$tjT^P,  aXXA  ravrrjiv 

— vXrfv  lijv  ax^p»TTOv  fLtv^  vrtoKfifuvrjv 
^i  rvh  ivavTioti  (Arihtot.  De  Gen.  et 
Corr.  \\  320^ a.  24).  By  contraries.  An- 


bates  of  matter,  hot,  cold,  &c. ;  &om 
fiome  one  or  other  of  which  matter  la 
alwayy  maeijarable.** 

■  ^implikiufi  ap.SchoI.  p.  52,  a.  42 : 
frpO£  Q  fpatnv  ol  oirovdacarcpM  rmv  i^^ 

tU  f  err*  jroioTTjTQiv  ica*  vXrjs^  gai  6^ov 
fiev  ^avra  trvfiiriiytpra  ixUtv  wotf I  r^i^ 

Xafi^avofAtiHiv  TO  /ury  iroioi'  rn  ^i 
votTOv  coTi  Xaft^iayoftrvoVf  if  ri  aXXo, 

•*  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  4,  a.  10 :  Mo-  | 
Xurra  Ae  thioy  vctvro  t^s  owrla^  dated 
ttyaif  TO  ravrav  kqI  iy  apiBfA^  &k  rmi^ 
i}fayTit»y  Hvat  fifmitJv.  See  Waitx, 
note,  p.  290 :  fit  irriitdp  dicitur  to  h  ^ 
Tftipvicttf  virdp)(euf  n, 

Dexippu8,aad  after  him  SimplikiQav  J 
oboerve  justly,  that  the  characteriatle ' 


EVEN  FIRST  ESSENCE  IB  RELATIVE. 


IVJ 


sometliing  about  to  come ;  the  First  Essence  is 
8  logically  First,  but  it  is  just  as  much  relative 

Second,  as  the  Second  to  the  First.     We  know 

by  two   negations  and  one  aflSi'mation,  all  of 

are    relative  to  predications   in  fiituro.     It  is 

in  a  Subject,  nor  predicable  of  a  Subject.     It 

the   ultimate  Subject  of  all  predications  and 

erencies.     Plainly,  therefore,  we  know  it  only 

^*ely  to  these  predications  and  inherencies*     Ari- 

leays  truly,  that  if  you  take  away  the   First 

568,  everything  else,  Second  Essences  as  well  as 

BUts,  disEippears  along  with  them.  But  lie  raiglit 
ded  with  equal  truth,  that  if  you  take  away  all 
Essences  and  all  Accidents,  the  First  Essences 

isappear  equally.  The  correlation  and  inter* 
ence  is  reciprocal.*  It  may  be  HUitablo,  with  a 
clear  and  retainable  philosophical  explanation, 
the  Subject  first  and  the  prediciit^es  afterwards  ; 
the  Subject  may  tlius  be  considered  as  logically 
But  in  truth  the  Subject  is  only  a  &ui)stratum  for 

Ites,**  as  much  as  the  predicates  are  superstrata 

the  Sulyect,  The  term  sibhstratxim  designates 
absolute  or  a  per  se^  but  a  Correlaium  to  certain 

jfra/tz,    determined    or    undetennined :    now    the 


[  frptt»ri7  ohtria^  is  tbifi  very 
nee  of  boin^  unum  numero^ 

|llongB  in  common  to  all 
Tioi,  and  IB  indicated  by  the 

lusie:   Xvcrtr   hi   tovroVf  Srt 

^pl.  in  Categor.,  foL  22  A, ; 
1^  book  ii,  Koct.  18,  p.  57,  e(L 

01,  Cftteg.  p.  %  K  5.  iJ^  oiHrmv 
fpw-m^  obtriiiv  ddvyarov  Tta» 

tsiuart   Mill    obt^erves  t 


**  As  to  the  aelf-exiatence  of  Subfitanee, 
it  is  very  true  that  a  subetance  may 
be  conceived  to  exist  without  any 
other  fiiibstanco ;  but  so  alai  may  an 
attributtJ  without  any  other  attri- 
butes. And  we  can  no  more  imagine 
a  substance  without  attributes,  than 
wc  can  imagine  attribute's  witliout  a 
substance.'*  {8y«tera  of  Logic,  bk.  i 
ch,  iii.  p,  61,  6th  e«L). 

**  Ariytot,  Phyiiic.  ii.  p.  IIH,  b.  H, 
in  Tb>v  irpOB  Tt  ij  vXrj'    uXX<p  yap  ctdft 
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Correlatum  is  one  of  the  pair  implicated  directly  or 
indirectly  in  all  Relation ;  and  it  is  in  fact  specified  by 
Aristotle  as  one  variety  of  the  Category  Ad  Aliqind^ 
We  see  therefore  that  the  idea  of  Relativity  attaches  to 
the  first  of  the  ten  Categories,  as  well  as  to  the  nine 
others.  The  inference  from  these  observations  is>  that 
Relation  or  Relativity,  understood  in  the  large  sense 
which  really  belongs  to  it,  ought  to  be  considered  rather 
as  an  Universal,  comprehending  and  pervading  all  the 
Cat^ories,  than  as  a  separate  Category  in  itself,  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  other  nine.  It  is  the  condition  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  work  of  predication  generally ;  the  last 
analysis  of  which  is  into  Subject  and  Predicate,  in 
reciprocal  implication  with  each  otlier,  I  remark  that 
this  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  some  well-known  Peri- 
patetic commentators  of  antiquity ;  ^  by  Andronikus,  for 
example,  and  by  Ammonius  after  him.     Plato,  though 


riotinuB  puts  this  cofrectly,  in  liU 
criticiBiDs  on  the  Stoic  Categories ;  cri^ 
ticlBiDs  which  on  this  point  equally 
apply  to  the  Ariistotelian :  irpdr  rt 
yap  TO  XTT^ottfiiiMvov^  ov  irpof  ro  rV 
a^T^f  ak\a  npoi  to  voiovv  fit  aurii, 
Ktiji€votf,  Kat  TO  xnroKfifiMvotf  wro- 
ttttrai  irpot  to  ov^  imotcufAwvotf*  tl 
TovTOf  wp6v  ra  t6  lfo»,  &c.  Also 
Dexippus  in  the  Scholia  ad  Categor. 
p.  45,  a.  26 :  re  yap  {moKfl^i^ov  Kara 
trpo^  rt  \iytaBat  cdoVf (,  riA  yap  viro* 
ittip^pov, 

*  Axistot.  Metapbya.  A.  p.  1020,  b. 
31,  p.  1021,  a.  27,  seq. 

"  SchoL  p.  60,  a.  38,  Br. ;  p.  47,  b.  26. 
Xeookfates  and  ADdronikus  included 
all  things  under  the  t^^-o  heads  r6  tca^ 
4tvT^  and  t6  np^t  n.  'Avft^timeof  fiiv 
yhp  6  'PtSdiOf  rfX^vTatoi'  anoviiitt  roif 
vpoc  Ti  Tofiy,  Xrywi'  atrlnv  rouivn)*',  ra 
VfiQt  n  olftfiav  Ckrjv  ovK  <X***  wapa* 
^uad*     yap     i  o  i  Kt  v     olttt  ia^ 


^vo-iy  p,Tf  ^x^^^H  ^XXa  wtptr 
wXtnoptvjf  TO  It  c^ot^criK  of- 
utiav  pl{aif*  al  M  t¥vra 
mar^yoplai  oticciqy  vXiyr 
wxovaiir  f£iufr«i>f  oZv  Tt\tvra[a9 
w4^tXoi^  ?;^f4K  rd^iv.  Again,  SchoL 
p.  60,  a.  24  (Ammonius) :  xoXttc 
Sf  Ttvf  f  dfrtmaCmnTi  to  npot  ti  inipa* 
tfiva<rt¥t  &c.  Also  p.  59,  k  41  ; 
p,  49,  a.  47;  p.  61,  K  29:  ?(r«j  M 
Koi  OTi  rh  frpos  n  iv  Tolt  aXXoit 
ytvtcrtp  uftitmjnt,  dia  tovto  ow 
auTois  ^f«pf  Irct,  itAv  p,f}  wpo^jyovfUvrii 
(rv;^f  /i^P7f  (aud  the  Scholia  ad  p*  6^ 
a.  36,  pretixcd  to  Wait2*B  edition,  p. 
33).  Also  p.  62,  0.  37 :  dm  ratrm  ^ 
m  napa<f>vop(yfiP  rah  nXXai^  nony- 
yoplois  TTfv  rov  np6t  ti  iwfitrodi^hri 
vopi{ov(rt^,  kqItoi  nporfymip^vr^v  oZmw 
ifai  Kara  bia^pitv  oltuav  d^mpovpivfiv, 
Bolthufl  had  written  an  entire  book 
upon  ri  npot  ri,  Schol.  p.  61,  K  9, 
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Ices  no  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list  of  Categories, 
incidental  passage  respecting  Relati^atj;*  con* 
it  in  a  very  extended  sense,  apparently  as 
ing  more  or  less  to  all  predicates,  Aristotle, 
iu  the  Categorise  lie  gives  a  narrower  expla- 
of  it,  founded  upon  grammatical  rather  than 
>n8ideration8,  yet  intimates  in  other  places  that 
ites  ranked  under  the  heads  of  Qiuile^  ActiOy 
JdoerCy  &c.,  may  also  be  looked  at  as  belonging 
0  head  of  Ad  AliquicL^  This  latter,  moreover, 
toself  declares  elsewhere  to  be  Ens  in  the  lowest 
J,  farther  removed  fi'om  the  Prima  Essentia 
ny  of  the  other  Categories ;  to  be  more  in 
rture  of  an  appendage  to  some  of  tliem,  especially 
mtum  and  (luulef  and  to  presuppose,  not  only 
Vitiui  Essentia  (which  all  the  nine  later  Cate- 
presuppose),  but  also  one  or  more  of  the  others, 


0,  Republic,  iv.  437  C.  to 
(compare  also  Sophistes,  p, 
mud  FoUticus,  p.  265),  Kai 
^  npits  r^  eX<tTT«0  Kal  ra 
ra  fifj^la^a  nai  ndvra  ra 

Barria  frp^r  ^padvTtpcL,  Kal 
[f  ra  $fpfia  irpi>s  r^ 
ft  Ka\  wdtrra  ra  rouroit  optoia, 
Urcuf  Jfxtt ;  (438  C). 
iWcUphysic*  A,  p.  1020,  b,  26, 
Ik  10.  TreiKleletiburgobeerves 
I  der  Kategorienlehre,  pp. 
Ii  seq.)   bow  much   more  the 

£n  given  of  irp<Jr  n  m  the 
is  determined  by  verbal 
ftmatical  con«iideratioiLBy  than 
ifetaphysica  and  other  tr«3a- 
Aristotle. 

rEihic.  Nikomach.  i.  p.  1096, 
^  Bi  maff  avTo  Kal  if  olala 
f  Tp  <^v<rf 4  Tov  npot  tv  wapa- 
hp  rowr'  loiKt  KoX  trvp^^jjKori 


TOV    SpTOS,    &<TT(    OVK    &V    ttfj    KOtOTJ    TiS 

«rl  rouraiv  id*a.  (The  expression 
iFapaxf>vdd*  was  copied  by  Androni- 
kus ;  see  a  note  on  the  preceding 
|)age.)  Metapbys.  N.  p,  1068»  %, 
22-26:  r6  ^  ftp6^  n  navrw  rJKttrra 
<^ttrir  Ttf  fj  ova-la  t^v  Kanjyopitai^  'Wt, 
KOI  vtrripa  rov  woiov  ital  woaov'  Kal 
naBos  Ti  TOV  irrtfTOV  ro  irpof 
r  I,  &a^tp  Af'x^*  «^^*  o^X  ^It  *'  ^^ 
irtpov  Kat  t^  oKt»s  ittuwji  wp6t  rt  Kal 
Tols  ptpf€riv  avTov  kol  tHkaiv,  Com- 
pare Boaitz  in  his  uoto  on  p,  1070, 
a,  33. 

The  general  doctrine  laid  down  by 
AriBtotie,  Metaphya,  N,  p.  1087,  b.  34, 
aeq.,  about  the  universality  of  fiirpov 
as  ])ervadin«j  all  the  Oafcegories,  is 
analogona  to  the  passage  above  re- 
ferred to  in  the  PoUticus  of  Plato,  and 
implies  the  Relativity  involved  more 
or  less  in  all  predicates. 
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indicating  the  particular  mode  of  comparison  or  Rela- 
tivity in  each  case  affirmed.  Thus,  under  one  aspect, 
Relation  or  Relativity  may  be  aaid  to  stand  ^Wfi**?  natiird^ 
and  to  come  first  in  order  before  all  the  Categories,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  implicated  vrith  the  whole  business  of 
predication  (which  those  Categories  are  intended  to  re- 
solve into  its  elements),  and  belongs  not  less  to  the  mode 
of  conceiving  what  we  call  the  Subject,  than  to  the  mode 
of  conceiving  what  we  call  its  Predicates,  each  and 
alL  Under  another  aspect,  Relativity  may  be  said  to 
stand  last  in  order  among  the  Categories — even  to  come 
after  the  adverbial  Categories  Ubi  et  Quando;  because 
its  lociis  stamli  is  dim  and  doubtful,  and  because  every 
one  of  the  subordinate  predicates  belonging  to  it  may 
be  seen  to  belong  t^  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  Cate- 
gories also,  Aristotle  remarks  that  the  Category  Ad 
Alifjiiid  has  no  peculiar  and  definite  mode  of  generation 
corresponding  to  it,  in  the  manner  that  Increase  and 
Diminution  belong  to  Qitatittmij  Change  to  Quakf 
Generation,  simple  and  absolute,  to  Essence  or  Sub- 
stance/ New  relations  may  become  predicable  of  a 
tiling,  without  any  change  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
simply  by  changes  in  other  things.^ 


•  Arifltot.  Meteph.  N.  p.  1068,  a.  29 : 
tnii%*lov  hi  on  T}KL(mi  oinria  rit  teal  oi^ 

Tl    T  6    WpoS     Ti    TO     fA6vOP     ^^     tlVfU 

ytvftTUf  avTov  fiijdi  if}0of^a»  ^6i  Kiyrj- 
triPf  ^Hrrrrp  kotq  to  wotroy  aiff  ijiytg  Km 
^>Bicntf  tttira  rn  woiov  akkoltixris^  icara 
rmrov  <(wpd,  tcara  r^p  ovaUtv  ^  dirXi) 
y€V€fTit  lULi  <pSopa.  CotQpAre  K*  p* 
1008,  a.  9 :  dvayicrj  rptlt  tiPai  tuv7}aiit, 
irwtov,  wcKTou,  T^trov,  itar  ovmav  d* 
o0,  bih.  rb  p.tj$€V  tliHU  ovaia  ivavriov^ 
oM  TQv  wp6s  ri.  Alao  Phywci^  v. 
\U  225^  b,  11 :  Mtx^'at  yitp  $artpov 
l««ra^oAXovrns  dKtjBftmrBai  Odrtpov 
psiditf    lura^aXXov.     See   about   this 


passage  Bonltz  and  Bcliwegler'e  notes 
on  Metapbys.  p.  106^, 

"  Hobbes  observes  (First  Philt^ 
flophj,  part  Li.  ch.  xJ.  6) :  "  Bui  we 
must  uot  so  tbitik  of  Relatiou  as  if  it 
were  an  accident  diflfering  from  all 
the  other  accidents  of  llitj  relative; 
but  on©  of  tbem,  namely »  that  by 
which  the  compariaou  is  made;.  For 
example,  tlie  likeDess  of  one  white 
to  another  white,  or  its  unlikenesa  to 
black,  ib  the  same  accident  with  ita 
wbltencsa/'  This  may  be  true  aboot 
the  relatiuofi  Like  and  Unlike  (sue 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Logic^  ck  iii. 
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among  the  Aristotelian  commentators  who 
d  the  title  of  Ad  Aliquid  to  a  place  among  the 
fories  or  Summa  Genera  of  predicates,  might  snp- 
^their  views  from  passages  where  Aristotle  ranks 
l-enns  as  a  Eelaturn^  though  he  at  the  same  time 
^s  that  the  Species  under  it  are  not  Mekita. 
j  scierUia  is  declared  by  him   to  be   a  Bektium ; 

rj    it    must   be    of  something  —  alwujus  sciMlls; 
the   something  thus   implied    is   not   specified/ 
iscimtia)    musica^   grammatical    medlca^   &c,,   are 
red   not  to  be  Relaia;   the   indeterminate   some- 
being  there   determined,  and  bound  up   in   one 
with   the    predication    of  Rehitivity,     Now  the 
i  is  that  both  are  alike  Relata,  though  both  also 
P  to  the  Category  of  Quality;  a  man  is  called 
Ffrom  being  sciens^  as  well  as  from  being  gram' 
nis.    Again,  he  gives  as  illustrative  examples  of  the 
|ory  Ad  Aliquid^  the  adjectives  double,  triple.    But 
ioks  in  a  different  Category  (that  of  Quantum)  the 
itives  bicubitalj  tricobital^  (t<7r>/xt»?,  rpmt/x^^^)'      I* 
ain   that   the   two   last  of    these    predicates  are 
58  under  the  two  first,  and  that  all  four  predi- 
are  alike  relative,  under  any  real  definition  that 


Hth  cd.)  But,  in  Relations 
1^,  the  fundamcntum  may  be 
ty  dietinguishoil  from  the  Ke- 
'    elf. 

Dtle  makes  the  satne  remarks 
<Tv^t^7lK6s  AS  upon  ri  wpos 
at  it  verges  upon  Non-Ens; 
I  it  has  no  special  mode  of  being 
I  or  destroyed.  ^aiVrrat  yap 
lf^f;«cof  tyyvt  t*  rov  fjLtf  ^irrof * 
f  yap  aXXov  Tp6irnu  ovrmy  tart 
Ljcat  (^Bopdf  T&iv  ^f  Kara  <ru/i^«« 
Ik  taTi¥,  (li'letaphya,  E.  p. 
.2L) 
gor.  p.  6,  b.  12,  p.  U,a.  24; 


Topic,  w.  p.  124,  b.  16.  Compare  al«o 
Topica,  iv.  p.  12 1,  a.  1,  and  the  Scholia 
thereupon,  p.  27B,  b.  12-10,  Br. ;  in 
which  Scholia  Alexander  feels  the 
diflSculty  of  enrolling  a  generic  term 
aa  tfpos  Tij  while  the  specific  terms 
comprised  under  it  are  not  irpoV  r*; 
and  removes  the  difficulty  by  sug- 
gesting that  tmoTfipff  may  be  at  once 
both  iroi6TTjv  and  wp6s  rt;  and  that 
as  woi6rffii  (not  as  wp6s  n)  it  may  be 
the  geuus  includin;:  fwvatufj  and  yf«- 
fifTpta,  which  arc  Uot  trp6s  n,  but 
notanp-tv* 
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can  be  given  of  Relativity,  though  all  four  belong 
also  to  the  Category  of  QiiaiUum.  Yet  Aristotle  does 
not  recognize  any  predicates  as  belonging  to  Ad  AUqiiid^ 
except  such  as  are  logically  and  grammatically  ellip- 
tical ;  that  is,  such  as  do  not  include  in  themselves  the 
specification  of  the  Correlate,  but  require  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  word  in  the  genitive  or  dative 
case,  specifying  the  latter.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
he  lays  it  down  generally,  that  all  Relata  (or  Ad 
Aliquid)  imply  a  Correlatum;  and  he  prescribes  that 
when  the  Correlatum  is  indicated,  care  shall  be  taken 
to  designate  it  by  a  precise  and  specific  term,  not 
of  wider  import  than  the  Relatum^"  but  specially 
reciprocating  therewith  :  thus  he  regards  ala  (a  wing) 
as  Ad  Aliquid^  but  when  you  specify  its  correlate 
in  order  to  speak  with  propriety  (oliceimf)^  you  must 
describe  it  as  ala  alati^  (not  as  ala  avis)  in  order 
that  the  Correlatum  may  be  strictly  co-extensive  and 
reciprocating  with  the  Helatunu  Wing,  head,  hand, 
&c»,  are  thus  Ad  Aliquid^  though  there  may  be  no 
received  word  in  the  language  to  express  their  exact 
Correlata;  and  though  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 
coin  a  new  word  expressly  for  the  purpose,^  In  speci- 
fying the  Correlatum  of  servant,  you  must  say,  servant 
of  a  master^  not  servant  of  a  man  or  of  a  biped ;  both 
of  which  are  in  this  case  accompaniments  or  accidents 
of  the  master,  being  still  accidents,  though  they  may 
be  in  fact  constantly  conjoined.  Unless  you  say 
master,  the  terms  will  not  reciprocate;  take  away 
master,  the  servant  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  though 
the  man  who  was  called  servant  is  still  there ;  but  take 


•  Cat^or.  pw  6,  b,  30>  p.  7,  b.  12. 

*  Uategor.  p.  7,  a.  5,    tvlnrt  5*  oi»o- 
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man  or  biped,  and  the  Bervant  may  still  con- 
*  You  cannot  know  the  Belatum  determinately 
jurately,  unless  you  know  the  Correlatum  also ; 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  you  can  only  know 
)rmer  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner.**     Ari- 

raiscB,  also,  the  question  whether  any  Essence  or 
Btnce  can  be  described  as  Ad  Aliquidf  He  inclines 
d  negative,  though  not  decisively  pronouncing, 
Sems  to  think  that  Simo  and  Davus,  when  called 
are  Essences  or  Substances ;  but  that  when  called 
r  and  slave,  they  are  not  so ;  this,  however,  is 
ising,  when  he  had  just  before  spoken  of  the  con- 
k>n  of  man  as  accidents  {ffvfuL^e^'^imra)  belonging 
jB  connotation  of  master.  He  speaks  of  the 
of  an  organized  body  (wing,  head,  foot)  as 


1^ 


i^or.  p«  7,  a*  31.    Ifrilf  iap  fUv 

Ni>Tai*r  TTcpmi^vficVut'  rots'  Sk- 
U  trv/i^c^i^itoro  itrri,  icara- 
fov  5f  y^ovov  rwrov  «r/>or  h 
\  olKtltatj  dfl  trpor  avrA  priBrj^ 
ifwv  6  doOXor  (itv  wpht  drtr* 
i^tyfjTUtf  TrrpcoipovfuvaiF  rSttf 
I  AwatfTtav  oaa  trvfi^f 
p  fori  T  ^  t  KT7r6rj}\  olov  rA 
Hftti  gal  TO  iiriarrjfirjs  ^icTttn^ 

tt)  Bf<nr<Jnjv  f  iFoi,  acl  6  dovXor 

lis  not  oQly  just  and  naeful  in 
p  accuracy  of  predicatiari,  hut 
p  att^utioQ  also  in  another 
i  view.  In  general,  it  would 
[  that  man  and  biped  belonged 
BBsence  (oiKria) ;  and  the  being 
ar  to  the  Accidents  or  Accom- 
miA  (avfifftfit^wdra).  Here  the 
|Te versed  ;  man  and  biped  are 
ipidenta  or  acoom|mninients ; 
IB  the  Essenoe.  What  i& 
id  by  the  term  7neuter  ia  here 


k 


the  essential  idea,  that  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  idea  connoted  by  servant ; , 
while  the  connotation  of  man  or  biped 
sinks  into  the  character  of  an  accessory 
or  accorn  paui  men  t  llie  master  might 
possibly  not  be  a  man,  but  a  god ;  the 
Deljfhian  Apollo  (Euripid.  Ion,  132), 
aud  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite,  had 
each  many  slaves  belonging  to  them. 
Moreover,  even  If  every  master  were 
a  man,  the  qualities  comioted  by  man 
are  here  accidental,  as  not  being  in- 
cluded in  those  connoted  by  the 
term  roaster.  Compare  Metaphysica, 
A.  p.  1025,  a.  52 ;  Topica,  L  p.  102,  a, 
18. 

*•  That  Plato  was  fully  sensible  to 
the  necesaity  of  precision  and  appro- 
priateness in  designating  the  Carre- 
htutn  belonging  to  each  Helatum^ 
may  be  seen  by  the  ingenious  rea- 
son in  ji;  in  the  Platonic  Parmenides,  pp» 
133-1?U,  where  ^fcmdnyr  and  doCXor 
are  also  the  illustrative  examples 
employed. 

'  Categon  p.  8,  a,  35,  k  20. 
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ezamj^es  of  Ad  Alijuid;  wfafle  in  otb»  treatises,  he 
determineB  very  dearly  that  these  monbers  presuppose, 
as  a  /?rm#  natur&j  the  comptete  organism  whereof  they 
are  parts,  and  that  the  name  of  each  member  connotes 
die  performance  of,  or  aptitode  to  perform,  a  certain 
special  function :  now,  such  aptitude  cannot  exist  unless 
the  whole  organism  be  held  together  in  co-operative 
agen(r|r,  so  that  if  this  last  condition  be  wanting,  the 
names,  head^  eye,  foot,  can  no  longer  be  applied  to 
the  separate  members,  or  at  least  can  only  be  applied 
equivocally  or  metaphorically/  It  would  seem  there- 
fore that  the  functioning  something  is  here  the  Es- 
sence, and  that  all  its  material  properties  are  accidents 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metaphysica,  Aristotle 
gives  an  explanation  of  Ad  Aliquid  different  from,  and 
superior  to,  that  which  we  read  in  the  Categgriae; 
treating  it,  not  as  one  among  many  distinct  Cate- 
gories, but  as  implicated  with  all  the  Categories, 
and  taking  a  different  character  according  as  it  is 
blended  with  one  or  the  other  —  Essentia^  Quantum^ 
QiudCj  Actio,  Passio,  ^c}    He  there,  also,  enumerates 


•  See  Politica,  L  p.  1253,  a.  18 : 
tL€Li  np^Ttpov  Sfi  rfi  (Inforti  irSkis  fj  oiKia 
Kol  tiUKTTOt  rifiwf  tariir  t6  yap  okop 
frp6r€poy  avayKCUov  tlvai  rov  pipow 
dtfoipovfuvov  yap  rov  Skov  ovk  cotcu 
1TOVS  oifdi  x^^f  *^  M  ^p^vvfuotj  wnrip 
tX  ris  Xfyfi  Tjpf  XiBivrjv  dtaxf>B<ip€ia-a 
yhp  ttrrai  roiavrrj,  ndirra  dt  r^  ^pytp 
&pi/rrai  «al  t^  dW/if t,  &<rrf  firjKfri. 
Toiavra  ivra  ov  XtXTtov  ra 
ai/ra  tlvai^akX*  SfUDinffia;  also  p. 
1254,  a.  9 :  t6  t€  yhp  p6puiv  ov 
pAvov  ^Xov  i<n\  p6pioVf  dkXii  koI 
ffkXov, 

(•'ompare  Do  Animft,  ii.  1,  p.  412, 
b.  20;  Meteorologic.  iv.  p.  390,  a.  12. 


The  doctrine  enunciated  in  these 
paasages  is  a  very  important  one,  in 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

Trendelenburg  (Kat^orienlehre,  p. 
182)  touches  upon  this  confusion  of  the 
Categories,  but  faintly  and  partially. 

*  Metaphys.  A.  p.  1020,  b.  27-32.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remark,  tliat 
while  Aristotle  enumerates  to  vni- 
p€xov  and  to  virtpcxopfvov  under 
np6s  Ti,  he  had  just  before  (a.  25) 
ranked  to  ptya  kgI  to  ptKp6v,  to 
pfi^op  Koi  TO  TkoTTop,  under  the 
general  head  noo-ov— as  woaov  ird$ri 
KaffavTCL. 
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the  varieties  of  Relnta^  what   seems  to  go 

the  limit,  or  at  least  beyond  the  direct  denota- 

f  the  Categories ;    for,  having  specified,  as  one 

\  RehUa  Nimiero^  and,  as  another,  Rektta  secundum 

tl  €t  paSSti^nem  (t6  Oep^avrtk-ov  "TTpOK  TO  OepfiavTou^ 
^  proceeds  to  a  third  variety,  such  as  the  men- 
{  with  reference  to  rnensura^  the  sdhile  with 
ce  to  scientia,  the  cogitahile  with  reference  to 
i ;  and  in  regard  to  this  third  variety,  he  draws 
distinction.  He  says  that  tnensura  and  cogitittio 
Aliqiiidf  not  because  they  are  themselves  related 
mt^'abile  and  cogitabile,  but  because  mensurabile 
gitabile  are  related  to  them.*  You  cannot  say 
nks)  that  mmmra  is  referable  to  the  memurabiky 
tatio  to  the  cogitabiley  because  that  would  be 
ng  the   same  word   twice   over  —  irwtisura  est 


K«  A.  p.  1021,  a.  26,  b.  3  ; 
}56»  b,  34.  Bouitz  in  his  note 
amarks  that  the  disiiuctioD 
1  by  Aristotle  id  not  tenable ; 
IQ  with  him  that  it  ia  not 
[ncides  with  what  Aristotle 
other  words  in  the  Cat-e- 
8.,  tliat  to  be  Bimitl  natard 
e  of  all  Rtilatft,  but  only  of 
sr  part  of  them ;   that  rd 

Jor.  p.  7.  b.  23  ;  p.  8,  jl  10). 
i  mentionwd  before  (p,  102 
ikitm»  in  the  Scholia  (p»  65, 
Bts  out  that  Aristotle  has  not 
\jX  here  to  observ^e  his  own 
f  selecting  oiK^ims  the  cor« 
»rm.  He  ought  to  have 
potential  as  correlatmc;  with 
ttial,  the  actual  with  the 
tf  ho  had  done  this,  the 
f  rtov  irpof  Tt  would  have 
\  to  be  true  In  all  cases. 
Rotioed  a  similar  inadvert- 


ence of  AHstotle  in  the  caae  of  irripav 
and  frrtpitrrov  (SchoL  63,  a.  43),  See 
'  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of 
Sokratea,*  voh  ii.  p.  330,  note\ 

1  transcribe  a  curious  passage  of  Ijeib- 
nitz,  beariii«;  on  the  same  question  : — 
•*  On  r^plique  maintenant,que  la  vt^ritd 
du  raouvement  est  indeji^ndaiite  de 
rohservation :  et  qu'un  vaisseau  |>eut 
ftvancer,  <^anu  que  celui  qui  est  de<ians 
s'en  ai)er9oive,  Je  rejx)nds,  que  le 
mouvemeat  est  indeiMmdaut  de  I'ob- 
servation :  mais  qu*il  li'eht  jwint  iti' 
dtpt^ntlaut  de  Tohif^rmhilitJ.  11  n*y 
a  point  iie  monvement,  qnand  il  n  y  a 
pi>int  de  changeuient  obser'tHihte,  Et 
mSme  quand  il  ny  a  point  de  change- 
men  t  observable,  il  n*y  a  point  de 
chiingemcnt  du  tout.  I^  contraire  est 
fondd  Bur  la  supposition  d*un  Espace 
r(fel  absolUj  que  j*ai  r^futd  demonstra- 
tivement  par  le  priucipe  du  W'min 
dVne  Raison  suffisante  des  chuses.** 
(Correspondence  with  Clarke, p.  770. 
Enlraann's  edition.) 
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illvus  cujus  est  mmsura — cogitatw  est  illim  cujus  est 
cogitatio.  So  that  he  regards  mensura  and  cogitatio 
as  Coirelata^  rather  than  as  Rehta;  while  menmirahile 
and  cogitabile  are  the  Rehta  to  them.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  the  distinction  is  not  important ;  of  tlie  relative 
pair  there  may  be  one  which  is  more  properly  called 
the  Correlatum ;  yet  both  are  alike  relative* 

If  we  compare  together  the  various  passages  in  which 
Aristotle  cites  and   applies   the  Ten  Categories,  (not 
merely  in  tbQ  treatise  before  ns,  bnt  also  in  the  Meta- 
physica,  Physica,  and  elsewhere)  we  shall  see  that  he 
cannot  keep  them  apart  steadily  and  constantly ;  that 
the  same  predicate  is  referred  to  one  head  in  one  place,  mk 
and  to  another  bead  in  another :  what  is  here  spoken  ^B 
of  as  belonging  to  Actio  or  Pamo^  will  be  treated  in  ^ 
another  place  as  an  instance  of  Qtmk  or  Ad  Aliquid;  fl 
even  the  derivative  noun  €^i^  {hahittis)  does  not  belong 
to  the  Category  e^etP  {IIaber€\  but  sometimes  to  Quale^  J^ 
sometimes  to  Ad  A  liquids    This  is  inevitable;  for  the  ^ 
predicates  thus  differently  referred  have  really  several 
different  aspects,  and  may  be  classified  in  one  way  or  ^ 
another,  according  as  you  take  them  in  this  or  that 
aspect.     Moreover,  this  same  difficulty  of  finding  im- 
passable lines  of  demarcation  would  still  be  felt,  even  if 
the  Categories,  instead  of  the  full  list  of  Ten,  were 
reduced  to  the  smaller  list  of  the  four  principal  Cate- 
gories—  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and   Relation; 
a  reduction  which   has  been   recommended  by  com- 
mentators  on  Aristotle  as  well  as  by  acute  logicians  Bl 
of  modem   times.     Even   these  four   cannot   lie  kept^l 
clearly  apart :   the  predicates  which  declare  Quantity 
or  Quality  must  at  the  same  time   declare  or  imply 
Relation ;  while  the  predicates  which  declare  Relation 

•  Aristoi.  CategOT.  p.  6.  k  2 ;  p.  8,  b.  27. 
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SO  imply  the  fundamentum  either  of  Quantity 

lality.* 

jnost  capital  distinction,  however,  which  is  to  be 
pnong  the  Categories  is  that  of  Essence  or  Snb- 
from  all  the  rest.     This  is  sometimes  announced 


Trendelenburg,  KaiegoneE- 
17,  iioq. 

barks  made  bj  Mr.  John 
.  (in  his  System  of  Logic, 
iii«)  upon  the  Aristotelian 
and  the  enlarged  philoso- 
ngement  which  he  intro- 
jilieir  place,  well  desers^e  to 
After  ennmerating  the 
ments,  Mr»  Mill  says: — 
Doere  catalogue  of  the  dia- 
imdely  marked  out  by  the 
familiar  life,  with  little 
npt  to  penetrate,  by  philo- 
3r8i«t  to  the  raticnak  even 
mmon  disttnctiona.     Such 
would  have  shewn   the 
H  to  be  both  redundant  and 
Some  object®  are  omitted, 
repeated    several    times 
^nt  heads."    (Compare  the 
K.  the  Stoic  commentators, 
fef,  SchoL  p,  48,  b.  10  Br. : 
frjy  tiatpto'iv  o>p  TToXX^  ffa- 
t  ^f}  wfpika^dvovtray^  TJ  kqi 
p»diav(Tay,     And  Aristotle 
ierves  that  the  same  predi- 
bt  be  ranked  often  under 
ptie  head.)  "  That  could  not 
©omprehensive  view  of  the 
Belation,  which  could  ex- 
Ion,    iiassivity,    and    local 
^ora  that  category.     The 
^ion  applies  to  the  cate- 

ro  (or  position  in  time), 
position  in  a|>ace) ;  while 
Hon  between  the  latitr  and 
fiflat)  is  merely  verbal.  The 
t  of  erecting  into  a  Bum- 
ft  the  tenth  Category  is 
fOn  the  other  hand,  the 


^^aics 


enumeration  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  but  Substances  and  Attributes. 
In  what  Category  are  we  to  place 
sensations,  or  any  other  feelings  and 
states  of  mind?  as  hope,  joy,  fear; 
sound,  smell,  taste ;  pain,  pleasure ; 
thought,  judgment,  conception,  and 
the  like?  Probably  all  these  would 
have  been  placed  by  the  Aristotelian 
school  in  the  Categories  of  Actio  and 
Passio ;  and  the  relation  of  such  of 
them  as  are  active,  to  their  objects, 
and  of  such  of  them  aa  are  passive^ 
to  their  catises,  would  have  been 
rightly  so  placed ;  but  the  things 
themselves,  the  feelings  or  states  of 
mind,  wrongly.  Feehngs,  or  states 
of  conaciouaness,  are  assuredly  to  be 
counted  among  realities;  but  they 
cannot  be  reckoned  either  among 
substances  or  among  attributes** 

Among  the  noany  deficiencies  of  the 
Aristotelian  C4itegorie8,  as  a  complete 
catalogue,  there  is  none  more  glaring 
than  the  imperfect  conception « >f  Up6^ 
Tt  (the  Relative),  which  Mr,  Mill  here 
pointa  out.  But  the  Category  KmIv' 
dm  (badly  translatal  by  commentsr 
tors  Sittis^  from  which  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  it,  Categor.  p» 
t>,  b*  12 :  TO  5«  dvwt€l(r$m  fj  cWovai  ff 
Ka0TJ^&m  ai/ra  ^iv  ovk  f<<rt  ^fVfij-) 
appears  to  be  hanily  open  to  Mr.  Mill's 
remark,  that  it  is  only  verbally  distin- 
guished from  Dov,  UM,  Ktla-Sai  is 
intended  to  m&m  posture,  attitude^  &c. 
It  is  a  reply  to  the  question,  In  what 
posture  is  Sokrates  ?  Answer. — He  ia 
lying  down,  standing  upright,  kneel- 
ing, wifi  wpoTfiwmv^  &c.  This  is  quite 
different  from   the  question,  Where 
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as  having  a  standing  per  se ;  as  not  only  logically  dis- 
tingnishable,  but  really  separable  from  the  other  nine, 
if  we  preserve  the  Aristotelian  list  of  ten,*  or  from  the 
other  three,  if  we  prefer  the  reduced  list  of  four.  But 
such  real  separation  cannot  be  maintained.  The  Prima  fl 
Essentia  (we  are  told)  is  indispensable  as  a  Subject,  but 


is  Sokrates?  In  the  market-place, 
in  the  pakefitra,  &<%  Kftir^t  (as 
Aristotle  himself  admits,  Categ,  p.  6, 
b.  12)  ig  not  easily  dietingiiiahed  from 
Upoi  n :  for  the  abstract  and  general 
word  d<Viff  (potition)  is  reckoned 
by  Aristotle  under  Elpor  n,  though 
the  paronyma  dvattflo'BcUf  fordiwi, 
KnSrjadai,  are  affirmed  not  to  be 
$tatiSf  bat  to  come  under  the  separate 
Category  Ktltr^at.  But  Kftirdm  is 
clearly  distingmabable  from  Uov  Uhi^ 
Again,  to  Mr.  Mill's  question^  **  In 
what  Category  are  we  to  place  sensa^ 
tions  or  other  states  of  mind^ — ^hope, 
fear,  sound,  smell,  pain,  pleasnroi 
thought,  judgment,**  &c.  ?  Aristotle 
would  have  replied  (I  apprehend) 
tbat  they  come  under  the  Category 
either  of  Qutdt  or  of  Pali — nowtr^rf  t 
or  UaBf^n  They  are  attributes  or 
modifications  of  Man,  Kalliiui,  Sok- 
rates,  &c.  If  the  condition  of  which 
we  speak  be  temporary  or  transitory, 
it  is  a  ird^r,  and  wo  speak  of  Kallias 
as  irairx»>'  n  j  if  it  be  a  durable  dis- 
position or  capacity,  likely  to  pass 
into  repeated  manifestations,  it  is 
Trotter,  and  we  describe  Eallias  as 
irouSp  T»f  (Categ.  p.  9,  a.  28-p.  10,  a.  9> 
Tl)i»  equally  applies  to  mental  and 
liodily  conditions  (dfiot«9f  dc  rovroif 
teat  tcara  rrjtt  ^x^*'  jraBrfTimi  ircw5nj- 
TfF  Knl  nd0Ti  Xrycroi. — p»  9,  b.  33). 
The  line  is  dubious  and  difficult  be- 
tween ird^ot  and  votorrfv,  but  one  or 
other  of  the  two  will  comprehend  all 
the  mental  states  indicated  by  Mr, 
Mill.  Aristotle  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted that  "feelings  are  to  be 
counted  among  realities,^  except  as 


they  are  now  or  may  be  the  feelings 
of  Kalliss,  Sokrates,  or  some  other 
Hie  Aliquia — one  or  many.  He  would 
consider  feelings  as  attributes  be- 
longing to  these  UpSrrm  Ovirim ;  and 
so  in  fact  Mr.  Mill  himself  coneiders 
them  (p  S3),  after  having  specified 
the  Mind  (distinguished  from  Body 
or  external  object)  as  the  Substance 
to  which  they  belong. 

Mr*  Mill's  classification  of  Name- 
able  filings  is  much  better  and  more 
complete  than  the  Aristotelian  Cate« 
gories,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  into  full 
prominence  the  distinction  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  pointa 
of  view,  and,  likewise,  the  all-per- 
vading principle  of  Betativlty,  which 
implicates  the  two ;  whereas,  Aristotlo  | 
either  confuses  the  one  with  the  other,  | 
or  conceives  them  narrowly  and  inode-* ' 
quatcly.  But  we  cannot  say,  I  think, 
that  Aristotle,  in  the  Categories,  as- 
signs no  room  for  the  mental  states 
or  elements.  He  has  a  place  for  theco* 
though  he  treats  them  altogether  I 
objectively.  He  takes  account  ef 
himself  only  as  an  object — aa  OQO 
among  the  wp^ai  otnrim,  or  inili- 
viduals,  along  with  Sokrates  and 
Eallias 

*  Aristotle  Bometimea  speaks  of  it 
as  ;^«»pi<rrov,  the  other  Categmica 
being  not  x*»P^<^^  (Metaphys.  Z.  p. 
1028,  a.  34).  It  is  not  eiisy,  however, 
always  to  distinguish  whether  he 
means  by  the  tenn  x«p<rri  **^juncia 
re,  or  Bejuncta  noiiotie  so^/'  8ee 
Bonits  ad  Metaphyslc*  (A.  p.  IOn)i^i 
p.  244. 
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lot  appear  as  Predicate ;  while  all  the  rest  can  and 
o  appear.  Now  we  see  that  this  definition  is 
ded  npn  the  function  enacted  by  each  of  them 
predication,  and  therefore  presupposes  the  fact 
redication,  which  is  in  itself  a  Relation.  The 
^ory  of  Relation  is  thus  implied,  in  declaring  what 
^'irst  Essence  is,  together  with  some  predicahilia  as 
lates,  though  it  is  not  yet  specified  what  the  pre- 
ilia  are.  But  besides  this,  the  distinction  drawn 
fcistotle,  between  First  and  Second  Essence  or 
Rnce,  abolishes  the  marked  line  of  separation 
&n  Substance  and  Quality,  making  the  former 
iown  into  the  latter.  The  distinction  recognizes 
or  less  in  Substance,  which  graduation  Aristotle 
sly  points  out,  stating  that  the  Species  is  more 
ice  or  Essence,  and  the  Genus  less  so.  We  see 
lat  he  did  not  conceive  Substance  (apart  from 
Sites)  according  to  the  modern  view,  as  that  which 
\withcnJLt  the  mind  (excluding  within  the  mind 
mimi  to  the  mind) ;  for  in  that  there  can  be  no 
ktion*  That  which  is  without  the  mind,  must  also 
bin ;  and  that  which  is  within  must  also  be  without ; 
bject  and  the  object  correlating.  This  implication 
lin  and  without  understood,  there  is  then  room 
luation,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  aspect 
more  or  less  prominent.  Aristotle,  in  point  of 
^nfines  himself  to  the  mental  or  logical  work  of 
Ition,  to  the  conditions  thereof,  and  to  tlie  com- 
\  terms  whereby  the  mind  accomplishes  that  act. 
[he  speaks  of  the  First  Essence  or  Substance, 
It  the  Second,  all  that  he  can  say  about  it  posi- 
call  it  Unum  tiumero  and  indivisible:*  even 


pi.  p. 


^ p»  3,  b.  12 :  ^iiO¥  yap  I  Compare  Metaphysic.  N.  p,  1067,  b, 

pi^|A^  TO   dr}Xov/*«Foif  cWii'*  I  33 ;  p.  1066^  a,  10. 
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thus,  he  is  compelled  to  introduce  unity,  measure,  and 
number,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  two  Categories  of  ^ 
Quantity  and  Relation ;  and  yet  still  the  First  Essence  V 
or  Substance  remains  indeterminate.    We  only  begin  to 
determine  it  when  we  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  Second 
Substance  or  Essence  ;    which  name  connotes  certain 
attributes,   the  attributes   thus  connoted  being   of  the 
essence  of  the  Species ;  that  is,  unless  they  be  present,   fl 
no  individual  would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the       '' 
Species,  or  would  be  called  by  the  specific  name,*  When 
we  thus,  however,  introduce  attributes,  we  find  ourselves       i 
not  merely  in  the  Category  of  Substantia  {Secufida),  H 
but  also  in  that  of  QuaUtas,     The  boundary  between 
Substantia  and   Qualitas  disappears;   the   latter  being 
partially  contained  in  the  former.     The  Second  Sub-      ii 
stance  or  Essence  includes  attributes  or  Qualities  be-  ^| 
longing  to  the  Essence.     In  fact,  the  Second  Substance 
or  Essence,  when  distinguished  from  the  First,  is  both 
here  and  elsewhere  characterized  by  Aristotle,  as  being 
not  Substance  at  all,  but  QuaHty ;  ^  though  when  ooH" 


*  Hobbes  aft}^; — **Now  that  ac- 
cident (i.  e.  attribute)  tor  wkich  wo 
give  a  certain  name  to  any  body,  or 
the  accident  which  denonuoates  its 
Subject,  is  commonly  called  the  Ea- 
sencB  thereof;  as  rationality  is  the 
eflsenoe  of  a  man,  whiteness  of  any 
wkite  thing,  and  extension  the  essence 
of  a  l>ody"  (Hobbes,  Philosophy,  ch. 
viii,  s.  23).  This  topic  will  be  found 
discussed,  moat  completely  and  philo- 
Fophicatly,  in  Mr  John  Stuart  MilFs 
System  of  Ix>j^ic,  Book  L  ch.  vi.  6a> 
2-3 ;  ch.  vii,  b.  5. 

•*  Categor.  pi  3,  b.  13 :  hrX  hi  t^¥ 
htvripmv  ovcrtorv  (ptalvwrai  ^v  ofAol^^ 

aij^liniy,  OTOP  tiiTfj  Sv$piarrov  ^  CAov^ 
ov  ^f}V  oKriBes  yf,  nkXa  fiak\ov  irot<Sr 


Ti   trffpiaiv€i — irotav  yap   ri^a 

oiftrtav  (rrjfiatvft  (K  20)» 

Metaphysic.  Z.  p.  1038,  b.  35 :  <^f • 
po¥  oTi  ovBiv  rSnf  Ka06kov  ifirap^oyro^v 
ovtria  <Wt,  Km  &n  ol^kv  tjrjfuiipft  r^v 
Koiyj}  KaTTiyopovtMtvav  ro^  r*,  dXXa 
Tot6tfdt.  Compare  Metaphys.  M»  p. 
1087, a.  I;  Sophistic.  Elench.  p.  178, 
b.  37;  179,  a.  9. 

That  which  is  called  irp^ny  ova-la 
m  the  Categoriaa  is  c^led  rplrri  oif<ria 
in  Metaphys.  H.  p,  1043,  a.  18,  In 
Ethic.  Nikom-  Z.  p.  1143,  a.  32,  seq., 
the  genemlmima  are  called  npwv^ 
and  particulars  are  called  itrj(ara.  Zell 
observes  in  his  oommentary  (p.  224), 
**  TO.  la^ora  sunt  res  singulflc*,  quae  et 
ipeaj  sunt  extremie,  ratione  mentis 
nostril*,  ab  iiniveraia  ad  singula  dela- 
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red  as  being  in  implication  with  the  First,  it  takes 
he  nature  of  Substance,  and  becomes  subBtantial  or 

ntial  Quah'tj.  The  Differentia  belongs  thus  both  to 
stance  and  to  Quality  {quale  qtinl)^  making  up  as 
plement  that  which  is  designated  by  the  specific 
e.' 

''e    see,  accordingly,   that  neither   is    the   line  of 

gircation    between   the   Category  of   Substance  or 

nee  and  the  other  Categories  so  impassable,  nor  the 

lability  of  it  from  the  others  so  marked  as  some 

fcrs  contend.    Substance  is  represented  by  Aristotle 

nnitting  of  more  and  less,  and  as  graduating  by  suo- 

ve  steps  down  to  the  other  Categories ;  moreover, 

in  its  complete  manifestation  (as   First   Sub- 

jfe),  nor  in  its  incomplete  manifestation  (as  Second 

ince),  can  it  be  explained  or  understood  without 

in  the  other  Categories  of  Quantity,  Quality, 

lelation.     It  does  not  correspond  to  the  definition 

hstantia  given  by  Spinoza—'*  quod  in  se  est  ei  per 

cipitur.'^     It  can   no  more   be  conceived  or  de- 

|d  without  some  of  the  other  Categories,  than  they 

fe  conceived  or  described  without  it.     Aristotle 

te  it  by  four  characteristics,  two  negative,  and 

JK)fiitive.     It  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  Subject :  it 

sphere  in  a  Subject :  it  is,  at  bottom,  the  Subject 

I  Patridaa  remarks  upon  the 
^  flense  of  the  terms  Ufi^TJj 
^  the  Categorio!  atul  iti  the 
ifprcttttione  (DiscusK.  Peripa^ 

i21> 

iphysic.  A,  p.   1020,  h.  13 : 

hff   Kara  ^vo  rpSnovs   Xryoir 

h6v,  koX  TovTt^P  (ya  t^v  jcvp*- 

Oftd,    Compare  Physic,  v. 
See  Trendcienbufgi 
ilehre,  pp.  56,  93. 


The  remarks  of  the  different  ex* 
positors  (contained  in  Scholia,  pp. 
52,  53,  r>4,  Brand,),  are  interesting 
upon  the  ambiguous  position  of  Dif- 
ferentia, in  regard  to  Substance  and 
Quality,  It  conjos  out  to  be  Neither 
and  Ik»th  —  ovdiTf^o  xal  d^fp^rtfM 
(Plato,  EnthydeniUB,  p.  300  C\). 
Dexippua  and  Porphyry  called  it 
something  intermediate  between  oi<rla 
and  TTOudijri  or  between   ovtrla  and 
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of  all  Predicates :  it  is  Unum  numero  and  indiviaible.* 
Not  one  of  these  four  determinations  can  be  conceived 
or  understood,  unless  we  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
other  Categories  and  its  relation  to  them*  SubBtanc© 
is  known  only  as  the  Subject  of  predicates,  that  is, 
relatively  to  them ;  as  they  also  are  known  relatively 
to  it*  Without  the  Category  of  Relation,  we  can  no 
more  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  Subject  than  what 
is  meant  by  a  Predicate.  The  Category  of  Substance, 
as  laid  out  by  Aristotle,  neither  exists  by  itself,  nor  can 
be  conceived  by  itself,  without  that  of  Relation  and 
tte  generic  notion  of  Predicate,**    All  three  lie  together 


*  Categor.  p.  2,  a,  14,  b,  4 ;  p,  3, 
b.  12.    , 

^  Aristotle  gives  an  explanation  of 
what  he  meima  by  leaff  qvt6 — icaff 
avrd,  in  the  Analytic.  PoBt.  I.  iv.  p.  73, 
a*  34,  b.  13.  According  to  that  ex- 
planation it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude in  tA  *ca^  airrb  of  the  Category 
Oucrta,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  definition  or  explanation  of  that 
Category  understood. 

M.  Barthclemy  St.  Hilaire,  in  the 
valuable  Preface  introdncing  hia  trans- 
lation of  the  Organon,  givea  what  1 
think  a  ju»t  view  of  the  Categories 
generally,  and  especially  of  irp^mj 
ovffia,  as  simply  naming  (t.  e.  giving 
a  proper  nameX  and  doing  nothing 
more,  I  transcribe  the  passage, 
merely  noting  that  the  terms  anterior 
and  posterior  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  logical  anteriority  and  posteri- 
ority* 

"  Mais  comment  classer  les  mots  ? 
— C*est  k  la  r&lit^  seule  qtfil  faut  le 
demander ;  h  la  r^ltt^  dont  Ic  lan- 
gnge  n*est  que  le  reflet,  dont  les  naots 
ne  aont  qne  ]e  symbole.  Que  nous 
[>rtente  la  reality?  Des  individns, 
rien  que  des  indi vidua,  ejcistant  par 
enx-m^mes,  ei  8c  groupont,  par  leurs 


ressemblances  et  leurs  difr^iresces, 
sous  dcs  espdc^  et  sons  deii  genres. 
Ainai  done,  en  ^tudiant  Tindividu, 
retre  individueU  et  en  analysant  avec 
exactitude  tout  ce  qu^il  est  possible 
d*en  dire  en  tant  qu^fitre,  on  aura  lea 
classes  les  plus  g^ndraica  des  mota; 
les  categories,  on  pour  prendre  le 
terme  franfais,  les  attributions,  qu*il 
est  posaible  de  lui  appliquer.  Vol  Ik 
tout  le  fondement  des  Cat^^gories, — 
Ce  n'est  pas  du  reste,  une  classifica- 
tion des  choscs  k  la  maniere  de  celles 
de  rhistoire  naturelle,  qu^il  s^agit  de 
faire  en  logi({ue  :  c^est  une  simple 
dnum^ration  de  tous  les  points  de  vne, 
d*ou  Tesprit  pent  oonsid^rer  les  chosea, 
non  pas,  il  est  vrai,  jjar  rapiK:>rt  a 
lesprit  lui-meme,  mais  par  rapjx^rt  k 
leur  r^lit^  et  k  leurs  api>ellationfi. 
— Aristote  distingue  ici  dix  points  de 
vue,  dix  significations  princirjftles  dca 
mots. — La  Categorie  de  la  Substance 
est  k  1ft  tdtc  de  ton  tea  les  autrt^it, 
prdcis^ment  parceqae  la  premiere,  la 
plus  essentielle,  marque  d'un  ttr^ 
c'est  d^etre.  Cela  revient  k  dire  qu*- 
avant  tout,  I'^tre  est,  rstro  exisie. 
Far  suite  les  mots  qui  expriment  la 
8ul)stance  sont  ant^rieurs  k  tons  lea 
aatres,  et  font  h^  plus  important^ 
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le  bottom  of  the  analytical   process,  as  the  last 
[igs  and  residuum, 

fctode,  taking  his  departure  from  an  analysis  of 

complete  sentence  or  of  the  act  of  predication, 

Irs  to   have   regarded   the   Subject  as  having  a 

al  priority  over  the  Predicate.     The   noun-sub- 

ive  (which  to  him  represents  the  Subject),  even 

i  pronounced  alone,  carries  to  the  hearer  a  more 

iete  conception  than  either  the  adjective  or  the 

^^hen  pronounced  alone ;  these  make  themselves 

much  more  as   elliptical    and    needing  oomple- 

tary  adjuncts.     But  ^is  is  only  true  in  so  far  as 

pnception,  raised  by  the  substantive  named  alone 

(TiifiTrXo/c/y?),  includes  by  anticipation  what  would 

luded,  if  we  added  to  it  some  or  all  of  its  predi- 

If  we  could  deduct   from  this  conception  the 

g  of  all  the  applicable  predicates,  it  would  seem 

[tially  barren  or   incomplete,  awaiting  something 

me ;  a  mere  point  of  commencement  or  departure,^ 

n  only  by  the  various  lines  which  may  be  drawn 


ijouter  qii6  ces  mots  la  partici- 

en  qtietque  sorte  k  cct  ii$ole* 

ne  lea  individns  equh  offrent 

nature.    Mais  de  mftme  que, 

I^Lit^,  le«  indiyidtis  subsistant 

seuls  forment  des  espies  et 

qui  ont  bien  ausei  one 

ibetantiell^,  la  substance 

de  mSme  en  substance 

bstanoe  seconde,— Les 

genres,  slla  expnmcnt 

I,  ne  Fexpriment  pas  dana 

puret^ ;  c'est  d^ja  de  la  sub- 

i&6f  Gooime  le  dit  Aristote. 

a  bien  dans  la  r^lit^  que  des 

ins  et  dee  esp&ces  ou  genres. 

individus  en  soi  et  pour  soi 

pas  seulement ;  ils  existent 

nes  condition^;  leor   exia- 

uit  30U8  certaines  modifi* 


cations,  que  tes  mots  cspntuent  aussiy 
tout  comme  ilfi  expriment  Texistence 
absolue.  Ces  n  ou  voiles  c  lasses  de  mots 
formeront  les  autres  Categories. — C^ 
modifications,  ces  accidents,  de  Tindi- 
vidu  soDt  au  nombre  de  neuf :  Aris^ 
tote  n*en  reconnait  pas  davantage,^ 
Voilft  dont  les  dii  Cathodes:  les  dix 
seules  attributions  possibles.  Par  la 
premih-e^  on  nomme  J^  individui, 
mnn/aire  plug  qne  les  ncmmer:  par 
Us  autres f  on  les  quo^ijit.  On  dit 
d'abord  ce  qu'est  Tindividu^  et  en* 
suite  quel  il  est."  Barth^emy  St 
Hilaire,  Logique  d'Aristote,  Preface, 
pp.  IjtiiL-lxxviL 

'  Plato  would  not  admit  the  point 
as  anything  more  than  apx^*'  yp**/^7f 
(Anstot  Metaphys.  A.  p.  992,  o.  21> 
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from  it ;  a  svhstratum  for  various  attributes  to  lie  upon 
or  to  inhere  in.  That  which  is  known  only  as  a  mib' 
stratum^  is  known  only  relatively  to  a  superstructure 
to  come;  the  one  is  Rehxtum,  the  other  Correlatum^ 
and  the  mention  of  either  involves  an  implied  assump- 
tion of  the  other.  There  may  be  a  logical  priority, 
founded  upon  expository  convenience,  belonging  to  the 
substratum^  because  it  remains  numerically  one  and 
the  same,  while  the  superstructure  is  variable.  But 
the  priority  is  nothing  more  than  logical  and  notional ; 
it  does  not  amount  to  an  ability  of  prior  independent 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  simultaneity  by 
nature  (according  to  Aristotle's  own  definition  of  the 
phrase)  between  Subject,  Relation,  and  Predicate  ;  since 
they  all  imply  each  other  as  reciprocating  correlates, 
while  no  one  of  them  is  the  cause  of  the  othei^.* 

When  Aristotle  says,  very  tiuly,  that  if  the  First 
Substances  were  non-existent,  none  of  the  other  Pre- 
dicaments could  exist,  we  must  understand  wliat  he 
means  by  the  term  Jirst,  That  term  bears,  in  this 
treatise,  a  sense  different  from  what  it  bears  elsewhere  : 
here  it  means  the  extreme  concrete  and  individual ; 
elsewhere  it  means  the  extreme  abstract  and  universaL 
The  First  Substance  or  First  Essence,  in  the  Gate- 
gories,  is  a  Hoc  Aliquid  {roU  Tt),  illustrated  by  the 
examples  hie  homo^  hie  equm.  Now,  as  thus  ex- 
plained aud  illustrated,  it  includes  not  merely  the 
Second  Substance,  but  various  accidental  attributes  be- 
sides* When  we  talk  of  This  man,  Sokrates,  Kallias, 
&c,,  the  hearer  conceives  not  only  the  attributes  for 
which  he  is  called  a  man,  but  also  various  accidental 
attributes,  ranking  under  one  or  more  of  the  other  Pre- 


•  Aristot.  Categof.  p.  14,  li,  27: 

0vcrf(   hi   afMii  vera   dpTitrrpfi^it    twrh 
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The  First  Substance  thus  (as  explained  by 
18  not  conceived  as  a  mere  substratum  with- 
Second  Substance  and  without  any  Accidents,  but 
Iready  including  both  of  them,  though  as  yet  inde- 
linately ;  it  waits  for  specializing  words,  to  deter- 
twliat  its  Substance  or  Essence  is,  and  what  its  ac- 
pinying  Accidents  are.    Being  an  individual  (  Unum 
ero)f  it  unites  in  itself  both  the  essential  attributes 
5  species,  and  the  unessential  attributes  peculiar  to 
F/     It  is  ah'eady  understood  as  including  attributes 
th  kinds ;  but  we  wait  for  predicates  to  declare 
}v — dwoiiilouat^)   what   these  attributes  are.     The 
or  Complete  Ens  embodies  in  itself  aO  the  Pre- 
sents, though  as  yet  potential  and  indeterminate, 
the  predicating  adjuncts  are  specified.     There  is 
riority,    in  the  order   of  existence,  belonging  to 
fence  over  Relation  or  Quality ;  take  away  either 
i  the  three,  and  the  First  Efis  disappears.     But 
^rd  to  the  order  of  exposition,  there  is  a  natural 
ty,  founded  on  convenience  and  facility  of  under- 
ng.     The  Hoc  Aliquid  or  Unum  NumerOj  which 
in  general  outline  a  certain  concretion  or  co- 
of  attributes,  though  we  do   not  yet  know 
they  are — being  as  it  were   a  skeleton — comes 
lly  as  Subject  before  the  predicates,  whose  funo- 
declaratory  and  specifying  as  to  those  attributes  : 
er,  the  essential  attributes,  which  are  declared 
inaoted  when  we  first  bestow  a  specific  name  on 


ot  Metapbys.  Z.  p.  1033,  b, 
t,  a.  8.    To  ^  ^wav  Ttfflf 

'jfoknTi  ]jdt|  o  d'   av0payrrof 

fov    ^xmtp    tr^dlpa    X!^'4 

d*  Anav  0IJ  TO  Ttiidi^df  f  ?8or 

rair  aap^X  koX  aarois  Kak- 

t^mttpQjTis'  Koi  irtpov  fUv  dia 


Tijv  vXiji',  tTtpa  yap,  tuvtiJ  ^i  r^  *i6«i* 
^TQ^y  yap  to  c/doc. 

*  Categor,  p.  2,  h  29,  seq*  tlxtkois 
M  /AcrA  T^(  frptsfTtti  ovtrias  fA6va  rm^ 
SKkatv  ra  ftbtj  teal  tq  ytyrf  ^tvrtpai 
mtirLn  Xtyoirrai'  fitiva  yap  trfXol 
rr}p  frpaiTTjif    avmav    Ta>v    aarriyopoi^ 
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the  subject,  come  naturally  before  the  unessential  attri- 
butes, which  are  predicated  of  the  subject  already  cjilled 
by  a  specific  name  connoting  other  attributes,*  The 
essential  characters  are  native  and  at  home ;  the  acci- 
dental attributes  are  domiciliated  foreigners,^ 

It  is  thus  that  Aristotle  has  dealt  with  Ontology,  in 
one  of  the  four  distinct  aspects  thereof,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  each  other ;  that  is,  in  the  distribution 
of  Entki  according  to  their  logical  order,  and  reciprocal 
interdependence,  in  predication.  Eris  is  a  multivocal 
word,  neither  stiictly  uni vocal  nor  altogether  equivocal. 
It  denotes  (as  has  been  stated  above)  not  a  generic 
aggregate,  divisible  into  species,  hut  an  analogical  ag- 
gregate, starting  from  one  common  terminus  and 
ramifying  into  many  derivatives,  having  no  other  com- 
munity  except  that  of  relationship  to  the  same  ter- 
minus." The  different  modes  of  Ens  are  distinguished 
by  the  degree  or  variety  of  such  relationship.  The 
Em  Primum,  Proprium^  Compktwn,  is  (in  Aristotle's 
view)  the  concrete  individual ;  with  a  defined  essence 
or  essential  constituent  attributes  {rl  Tfv  eivm),  and  with 
unessential  accessories  or  accidents  also — all  embodied 
and  implicated  in  the  One  Hoc  Aliquid.  In  the  Cate- 
goric Aristotle  analyses  this  Ens  Complehmi  (not  meta- 
physically, into  Form  and  Matter,  as  we  shall  find  him 
doing  elsewhere,  but)  logically  into  Subject  and  Predi- 
cates.   In  this  logical  analysis,  the  Subject  which  can 


I 


'  Aixalyt.  Poster^  i.  p.  73,  b,  f>: 
oTor  TO  ^6i(ov  *Tf f}6p  Ti  hv  ^adiiav 
ccrrt  nal  XfVK6i^^  ^  d*  oycrto,  nai  ocra 
T6df  Tt  <njfuilp%iy  oitx  tTfpop  Tt  ovra 
i(rT\p  QTTtf}  fWiK     Also  p.  83,  a.  31. 

y  Xcvie/i*'  Ivrip  ;  also  p.  83,  b.  22, 

*  Categor  p.  2,  b,  31 :  rov  yap 
Ttva  avOptoTTOv  f  ^  ajFO^id^  nt  rl  i&ri, 


rh  ^iv  fSSor  §  to  ytVoj  aTroHtihvs 
ot Kt  itas  fitro8»(ret^-T»»'  d*  akXn^ 
o  Ti   Af   aTTodtStp    Tts,    aXXorp  tai)£ 

•  Aristot,  MotiipbyK.  A»  p,  1017«  a* 
22.  itaff  avrit  ^i  tliHik  XcycTdi  oacurtp 
(n^/AOiWc  rd  (r;K^ftttra  tijs  tcartfyoplas* 
otraxSit  yap  Xcyrrm,  to^avrax^s  r|_ 
fZitu  inipal)t€U 


GEKEIUL  OUTCOME  OF  THE  ANALYSia 

i^be  a  Predicate  stands  first ;  next,  come  tlie  near 
ten,  Genne  and  Species  (expressed  by  snbstantivo 
J,  as  the  First  Substance  is)^  which  are  sometimes 
icates  —  as  applied  io  Substantia  Prinia^  some- 
Subjects  —  in  regard  to  the  extrinsic  accompani- 
e  or  accidents  ;*  in  the  third  rank,  come  the  more 
te  kinsmen,  Predicates  pure  and  simple.  These 
lie  logical  factors  or  constituents  into  which  the 
Completuvi  may  be  analysed^  and  which  t-ogether 
p  as  a  logical  sum-totaL  But  no  one  of  these 
nstituents  hcis  an  absolute  or  independent  locu8 
apart  from  the  others.  Each  is  relative  to  the 
the  Subject  to  its  Predicates,  not  less  than  the 
icates  to  their  Subject,  It  is  a  mistake  to  describe 
Subject  as  having  a  real  standing  separately  and 
and  the  Predicates  as  something  afterwards 
(d  on  to  it.  The  Subject  per  se  is  nothing  but  a 
ral  potentiality  or  receptivity  for  Predicates  to 
a  relative  general  conception,  in  which  the  two, 
icate  and  Subject,  are  jointly  implicated  as  RekUum 
Correhtum}' 


IpKi  pi  8^  a.  1 ;  ^f  dc  y€  al 
o^joi  wph  rh  Sk\a  warm 
ovr«>  TO.  ft^if  KOI  ra  ytViy 
pi  Xo«ira  ndvra  cxri*  itara  rovrttp 
PI  TO.  X<MTru  KOTTiyapfftrai. 
Iiii2  hm  AH  instnictive  note 
'orm  and  Matter,  the  meta- 
coDgtituenta  of  Prima  8uh* 
IJae  Afi^iuid,  8ok rates,  Kal- 
Aristot  Metaphys.  Z.  p.  1033, 
which  illuBtrat'es  pertinently 
at  ion  between  Predicate  and 
the  logical  constituents  of 
avvnXov.  Ho  obHerve«  (not, 
od  Aristot.  Metaph.  Z.  p.  10^3, 
"Quoniam  ex  duobus  sub- 
qniP  quidem  actn  sint,  nun- 
Una  exifitit  Bubstantia,  si  et 
et  tnateriam  utrumque  per 


m  esse  poneremna^  nunqnam  ex 
utroque  exieteret  ret  definita  ac  sen- 
sibilifi,  ToAr  ti.  Ponendum  potiiis, 
Bt  recte  assequor  Aristotelis  eenteu- 
tiara,  utrumque  (Form  and  Matter) 
ita  ut  altemm  erspectct,  materia 
ut  forrajo  definitionem,  forma  ut 
materiam  defiuifiuhun,  exspectct, 
ueutra  vero  per  se  vi  alisoluto  »it.** 
What  Bonitz  says  here  a\x>ut  Mat- 
ter and  Form  is  no  letta  true  about 
Subject  and  Predicate:  each  is  re- 
lative to  the  other^^neither  of  them 
IB  abfioLute  or  independent  of  the 
other.  In  feet,  the  explanation  given 
by  Aristotle  of  Materia  (Metaph.  Z. 
p,  1028^  b.  36)  ooincidea  very  much 
with  the  Prima  Es$en(ia  of  the  Cate- 
gories, if  abstracted  from  the  Sccunda 
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The  logical  aspect  of  Ontology,  analysing  Ens  into 
a  common  Subject  with  its  various  classes  of  Predicates, 
appears  to  begin  with  AristotJe*  He  was,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  original,  in  taking  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  his  theory,  the  individual  man,  liorse,  or  other 
perceivable  object ;  in  laying  down  this  Concrete  Par- 
ticular with  all  its  outfit  of  details,  as  the  type  of  Ens 
proper,  complete  and  primary ;  and  in  arranging  into 
classes  the  various  secondary  modes  of  Ens^  according 
to  their  different  relations  to  the  prfmary  type  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  contributed  to  make  up  its 
completeness.  He  thus  stood  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonists,  who  took  their  departure  from 
the  Universal,  as  the  type  of  full  and  true  Entity  ;■ 
while  he  also  dissented  from  Demokritus,  who  recog- 
nized no  true  Ens  except  the  underlying,  imperceptible, 
eternal  atoms  and  vacuum.  Moreover  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  up  a  logical  analysis 
of  Entity  in  its  widest   sense,  as  distinguished  from 


Essentia,  Materia  is  called  there 
by  Aristotle  ro  vrroicft^ryoy,  maff  oZ 
ra  ttXXa  Xf-yerat,  tKflvo  fl'  avrh  ftr}$t rrt 
HOT    oXXo— Xf-yw  S*  vXiyv  ^  Kaff  airrfjv 

Xtyrrai  ols  £>piaTat  to  6v  (p.  1C>2*J,  a. 
20},  fCTTi  yap  Ti  ica^  o^  KaTTjyoptirut 
rovTiuv  €KaaTov,  tp  to  dvai  It  €  pop 
Koi  rmv  ULaTTjf^opiwv  ixaoT]}^  to  ^iv 
yap  aXXa  rrjs  ovalas  KQrrjyoptlrai,  avnf 

Aristotle  proceeds  to  «ay  tbftt  this 
Subject — ihv  Subject  for  all  PretU- 
C&teSj  but  never  itself  a  Predicate — 
cannot  be  the  genuine  ovaiiL,  which 
lutijst  essentially  be  x^P^*^^^  f^^*^  ^° 
T6tt  r*  (p.  1029,  a.  28),  and  which 
must  have  a  rl  Ifv  thai  (1029,  b.  2). 
'Fhe  Subject  is  in  fact  not  true  ovu-ui, 
but  is  one  of  the  conHtituent  elements 
thereof,  being  relative  to  the  Predi- 


cates as  CorreJata:  it  m  the  poten- 
tiality for  Predicates  generally,  as 
Materia  h  the  potentiality  for  Forms. 
'  Simplikins  ad  Categ.  p,  2»  b.  5  j 
SchoL  p.  52,  a.  1,  Br:  ^Apx^at  6 
Uv&ayoptiot  ou  trpocrtcnu  r^v  tn/A 
wpoKfip€V7jv  Tunf  ov<rii>it  dmtpccriv,  oXX' 
oXXi^v  dvrl  TavTTjs  ifcutfos  iynpltfii — 
roil'  p.lvToi  IlvOayoptiav  ov6t\s  hv  irp6- 
troiTo  ravrrjv  rifp  dialpttriv  twv  irpa^- 
Ttaif  Kal  htvripwv  oViTii>v^  on  rolt? 
ita^oKov  TO  npt^Ttas  {map^f^f  paprv' 
povtri,  tA  5f  tfTj(arnv  tv  roh  fifpurrois 
dnoXtijrovfrt^  mc  Mn  iv  roTr  dnXov- 
ardrois  rifv  wpa>r^v  ital  KtrptrnTarfiP 
ovfriav  dnoT IB fvrm^  oXX*  ovx  «f  vtiv 
Xryrrat  f  i*  to  It  trvvBtrots  not  alarBTjToU^ 
Kal  liidri  Tti  ytprj  *t«i  to  *idi/  ^vra 
vop^i^oviTii'^  aXX*  ovj^i  avyKt<f)aXaioC- 
p€va  Tois  ;(a>f»<rrair  tjrivoiaLs, 
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metaphysical  analysis  which  we  read  in  his 
ir  works ;  the  two  not  being  contradictory,  but  dis- 
t  and  tending  to  different  purposes.     Both  in  the 

Eld  in  the  other,  his  principal  controversy  seems  to 
been  with  the  Platonists,  who  disregarded  both 
dual  objects  and  accidental  attributes;  dwelling 
1  Universals,  Genera  and  Species,  as  the  only  real 
la  capable  of  being  known.     With  the  Sophists, 
jtotle  contends  on  a  different  ground,  accusing  them 
eglecting  altogether  the   essential   attributes,  and 
ining   themselves   to   the   region   of  accidents,   in 
3h  no   certainty  was  to  be   found;*  in  Plato,   he 
ts  out  the  opposite  mistake,  of  confining  himself 
be   essentials,  and  ascribing  undue  importance  to 
process  of  generic  and  specific  subdivision.**    His 
ogical  analysis  takes  account  both  of  the  essential 
CcidenttU,  and  puts  them  in  what  he  thinks  their 
ir  relation.     The  Accidental  (ffv/nfie^riKo^y  concomi- 
i,e.  of  the  essence)  is  per  se  not  knowable  at  all 
ontends)j  nor  is  ever  the  object  of  study  pursued 
ay  science;  it  is  little   better  than  a  name,  de- 
ting  the  lowest  degree  of  Em^  bordering  on  Nmi- 
f    It  is  a  term  comprehending  all  that  he  includes 
Br  his  nine  last  Categories ;  yet  it  is  not  a  term 
loting  either  generic  communion,  or  even  so  much 
analogical  relation.**      In  the  treatise  now   before 
he   does   not   recognize   either  that  or  any  other 
faral  terra  as  common  to  all  those  nine  Categories ; 
I  of  the  nine  is  here  treated  as  a  Summum  Genus, 


Ictaphys.  E.  p.  1026,  b.  15:  tla\ 
rutp  a^iarwv  Xoycu  wtpl  to 

IC  p.  lOGl,  b.  8;  Aiiiilytia 
(i.  p.  71,  k  la 
Jyttc.  Priora,  i\  p,  40,  a.  31. 
.  MeUph,  K.  p.  102f],  b,  13- 


^«l^r}K6t  —  ifHtiPtTut    yaft    rh    av^t- 
^Tfttos  cyyvy  rt  tov  fi^  atn-of. 

•  Physica,   iiL   1,    p.   200,   b.   34. 
icQttfbv  d*  fwl  Tfi%fTia¥  oMu  dan  XajScI^, 

Ac. 


M^ 


^»*^-"- 
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haviDg  its  own  mode  of  relationship,  and  clinging 
by  its  own  separate  thread  to  the  Subject.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  Accidents  in  his  classification,  not 
as  a  class  by  themselves,  but  as  subordinated  to  the 
Essence,  and,  as  so  many  threads  of  distinct,  variable, 
and  irregular  accompaniments  attaching  themselves  to 
this  constant  root,  without  uniformity  or  steadiness.^ 

In  discriminating  and  arranging  the  Ten  Categories, 
Trendelenburg  supposes  that  Aristotle  wajs  guided,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  grammatical  considera- 
tions, or  by  a  distinction  among  the  pails  of  speech. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  what  are  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  eight  parta  of  speech,  had  not  yet  been 
distinguished  or  named  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  nor 
did  the  distinction  come  into  vogue  before  tlie  time  of 
the  Stoic  and  Alexandrine  grammarians,  more  than 
a  century  after  him.  Essentia  or  Svhstantia^  the 
first  Category,  answers  (so  Trendelenburg  thinks*")  t>o 
the  Substantive ;  Qitmitum  and  Quale  represent  tlie 
Adjective ;  Ad  Aliquid^  the  comparative  Adjective,  of 
which  Quantum  and  Quale  are  the  positive  degree; 
Ubi  and  Quando  the  Adverb;  Jacere^  Habere^  Agere^ 
Pali  the  Yerb,  Of  the  last  four,  Agere  and  Pali  cor- 
respond to  the  active  and  passive  voices  of  the  Verb ; 


•  See  the  explanation  given  of  rh 
h»  mra  ov/i/Jf^ijKor  in  Metaphys.  E. 
pp.  1026  b.»  1027  a.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  Aristotle  most  frequently 
and  usually  talks  of  irv/*^€/3i|*t<i*-, 
though  he  sometimes  uses  it  to  in- 
elude  also  a  constmit  and  inseparable 
accompaniment  or  Accident,  if  it  be 
not  included  in  the  EBsenc©  (i,  e.  not 
connoted  by  the  sptcific  name) ;  thu% 
to  have  the  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  anglfs  is  a  crvfi^f^i^ffocof  the  tri- 
angle, Metaph.  A.  p.  1025,  a.  30.  The 
proper  sense  in  \v'hich  he  understands 


TO  irvft$r^rfiths  is  DS  opposed  to  ro  dt\ 
t(  dvayxTif,  as  well  as  to  ro  itt  fVi  to 
nnkv.  See  Metaphys,  K.  p.  1065,  a. 
2;  Aiialyt.  Poster,  i  p.  74,  b.  12,  p. 
76,  a.  18, 

It  is  that  which  is  by  jU  nature 
iiregnlar  and  unpredictable.  See  (he 
valuable  chapter  (ii.)  in  Brentano,  Ton 
der  Bcndcutung  des  Seienden  nach 
Aristoteles  (pp.  8-21),  in  which  the 
meaning  of  to  trvft^^r^iehs  in  Aristotle 
is  clearly  set  forth. 

"  Trendelenburg,  Eategorienlchre, 
pp.  23,  211. 


i 
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ig  to  the  neuter  or  intransitive  Verb ;  and  Habere 
le  peculiar  meaning  of  the  Greek  perfect — the 
nt  result  of  a  past  action. 

is    general  view,   which   Trendelenburg  himself 

ives  as  having  been  only  guiding  and  not  decdsive 

sremptorj  in  the   mind  of  Aristotle/  appears  to 

kely  and  plau6ible,,jthough  Bonitz  and  others  have 

gly  opposed   it.    We    see   from   Aristotle's  own 

bege,  that  the  grammatical  point  of  view  had  great 

"  upon  his  mind ;  that  the  form  {e.g.)  of  a  substan- 

implied  in  his  view  a  mode  of  signifieation  be- 

g  to  itself,  which  was  tx>  be  taken  into  account 

nging  and  explaining  the  Categories.**  y  I  appre- 

that  Aristotle   was  induced  to  distinguish   and 

t  his  Categories  by  analysing  various  complete 

ices,  which  would  of  course  include  substantives, 

ves,  verbs,  and  adverbs*     It  is  also  remarkable 

Aristotle   should  have  designated   his   four   last 

ries  by  the  indication  of  verbs,  the  two  imme- 

[y  preceding  by  adverbs,  the  second  and  third  by 

ves,  and  the  first  by  a  sul^stantive.     There  re- 

the  important  Category  Ad  Aliquid^  which  has 

of  speech  corresponding  to  it  specially.     Even 

ategory,  though  not  represented  by  any  part  of 

ch,  is  nevertheless  conceived  and  defined  by  Ari- 

e  in  a  very  narrow  way,  with  close  reference  to 

brm  of  expression,  and  to  the  requirement  of  a 

immediately  following,  in  the  genitive  or  dative 

And  thus,  where   there  is   no   special  part  of 


Itiilelenbur^^,  Kategorienlclire, 
Gesichtapnnkte  der  Sprache 
i  den  erfindenden  Getat,  um  8io 
itegorien)  xu  t^slinimeti*  Aber 
iiatisohen  Be^iehuugen  leiten 
a  entecheiden  uicht.**  K  216 : 
grammutisiche   Leitfadeu    der 


SfttzzergUederung  wtrd  anerkannt." 
*  Categor.  p.  3,  b,  13 :  *ni  di  rvtv 

r66€  Ti  tnjuaivuv,  orav  ftirp  ivBp^moy 
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Speech,  the  mind  of  Aristotle  still  seems  to  receive  its 
guidaDce  from  grammatical  and  syntactic  forms. 

We  may  illustrate  the  ten  Categories  of  Aristotle  b^ 
comparing  them  with  the  four  Categories  of  the  Stoics. 
During  the  century  succeeding  Aristotle's  death,  the 
Stoics,  Zeno  and  Chrysippxis  (principally  the  latter)^ 
having  before  them  what  he  had  done,  proposed  a 
new  arrangement  for  the  complete  distribution  of  Sub- 
ject and  Predicates,  Their  distribution  was  quadruple 
instead  of  decuple-  Their  first  Category  was  ri^  Alt' 
quid  or  Quiddam- — to  imoKelfupovy  the  $Stihstra^mn  or 
Subject  Their  second  was  irotavj  Qiiak  or  Quality. 
Their  third  was  TrA?  ^xov^  certo  Modo  se  hahens.  Their 
fourth  was,  irpoy  ti  ftm  t^ov^  Ad  Aliqiud  certo  Modo  se 
habetis.* 

We  do  not  possess  the  advantage  (which  we  have  in 
the  case  of  Aristotle)  of  knowing  this  quadruple  scheme 
as  stated  and  enforced  by  its  authors.  We  know  it  only 
through  the  abridgment  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  together 
vnth  incidental  remarks  and  criticisms,  chiefly  adverse, 
by  Plutarch,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Plotinus,  and  some  Ari* 
stotelian  commentators.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out 
upon  this  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  first  Stoic 
Category  corresponded   with  the  Ilpom/   Owta,  First 


•  PlotiDua;,  KuneaiLvu  I,  25;  rl  1, 
30 :  ni  w*»f  wx^vra  rpira  rt$ttr6au 
SimpUkiUB  ad  Categor.  f.  7,  p.  48,  *. 
13,  Bmod.   SchoU :    OX  2r«ljcol    €« 

np&Tv^v   yrv^y   a/x^^v*   itai    nva    tv 

Twa-trapot  **f  imontlprva,  mI  iroia^  koX 

It  would  8i*€m  from  iho  adverse 
criticismfl  of  Plotina**,  that  the  Stoics 
recjogniicd  one  (rrawd  ytwr  compre- 
hending ftU  the  above  four  as  diatinct 


species :  soo  PlotUms,  Etinead^  v1-  2, 
1 ;  tI  1,  26,  He  charges  them  with 
inconsistency  and  error  for  doing  so. 
He  admits,  however^  that  Ariutotle 
did  not  recognize  any  one  supreme 
yttfos  comprehending  all  the  t4?n  Cate- 
grories  (vi.  1,  1),  but  treated  all  the 
ten  as  npwxi  y^tnff  tmder  an  analogt^its 
aggregate.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Stoio8  lf;K>ke<i  upon  their  four  ytvrj 
\n  the  Mim«  mariner ;  for  1  do  not  fee 
what  they  could  find  more  compre- 
hensive to  rank  generically  above 
tL 
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or  Suljstance  of  Aristotle,  It  was  exchisively 
,  and  could  never  Ijecome  Predicate ;  but  it  was 
nsable  as  Subject,  to  the  tbree  other  Predicates, 
aeaning  was  concrete  and  particular ;  for  we  are 
bat  all  general  notions  or  conceptions  were  ex- 
1  by  the  Stoics  from  this  Category,*  and  were 
lated  as  Otrr^va,  Non-Individuals,  or  Non-Par- 
Hmno  was  counted  by  them,  not  under  the 
nrj  rl^  Quid  J  but  under  the  Category  irotovy 
'l  in  its  character  of  predicate  determining  the 
t  T<V  or  tL  The  Stoic  Category  Qimk  thus  in- 
l  the  Aristotelian  Second  Rssences  or  Substances, 
Jso  the  Aristotelian  differentia.  Qiude  was  a 
making  Category  (cScmoio?).**    It  declared  what 


il  nd  Categ.,  |k.  54,  a.  12, 

iritnd. :    crvfiTrapaXi^Trrfoy    i^i 
truy^$4ia»  rei>¥   Zrii»<icwy  ir«p\ 

*ifs  npQifitpovTaif  Ka\  ir&r 
rh  ittuva  nitp*  avroir  Xrytrni, 
napa  rrjv  ayvataif  rov  ^ff 
(cri'ay  r6dt  T^  cn^fUiiWiK  nat  t6 
hv  oCriwa  tT6<f)ia'fm  yirtrm 
^^^fui  r^f  Xc{rb»r  ouii'  1 1  nr 
*ABrivms^  oifit  iariM  iv  Mryci* 

1^  ydp  tffrl  Tit  6  «eotir<$f, 

I  Tovro  rh  ovq^m  rovro  itrx*t^ 

ire  Schol.  p.  45,  a.  T,  where 
aaya  that  the  Su>ics»  as 
^Aristotle,  in  arranging  Cate- 
K>lc  as  their  point  of  deparluro 
jpof  vitQKtip,tiKt¥^  not  TO  npinn¥ 
yoy  (=  rqy  (hrowv  vKr^v)* 
bddenhiirg,  Kategorienlehre 
riuiarch,  De  Stoicor.  Ite- 
lifl»  p,  1054  a* ;  8impK  ad 
8chol  p.  67,  Br.  Uoio  were 
by  the  Stoics  into  iiir&s 
aad    the    abatract    word 


UatiTfjtf  In  ibe  Btoic  senae,  corres- 
ponded only  to  the  highest  and  tno^t 
complete  of  theao  three  variiUieB,  not 
lo  the  deeond  or  third  variety,  so  that 
iroiOTffs  had  a  narrower  ax  tension  than 
iroioV:  there  were  iroia  without  any 
wotorijt  corresponding  to  them.  To 
the  third  Category^  lias  €x<*vroy  which 
was  larger  and  more  varied  than  the 
second,  they  had  do  abstract  term 
corresponding;  nor  to  the  fourth 
Category,  Upos  n,  Hence»  we  niay 
see  one  reason  why  the  Stoics,  con- 
fining the  abstract  term  woiorrfT^g  to 
durable  attributes,  were  disiJOAed  to 
maintain  that  the  troidrvfrfr  t^v  <rvf 
parttw  were  themselves  .trt^para  or 
atafuiTiKa  I  which  Galen  lakcj*  much 
{niins  to  refute  (vol  xix.  p.  4b3,  seq.  ed. 
Killin).  The  IStoics  oonfiidered  these 
qualities  as  dipas  ru^^  or  ww^para^ 
^c*,  s{)lritaal  or  gaseous  agents  per* 
vnding  and  holding  together  the  solid 
substance. 

It  is  difEcult  to  make  out  these 
Stoic  theories  clearly  from  the  evi- 
dence before  us.  From  the  state- 
ments of  Sim pli kins  in  Scholia^  pp, 

L 
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was  the  Essence  of  the  Subject  rl — the  essential  quali- 
ties or  attributes,  but  also  the  deriyative  manifestations 
thereof,  coinciding  with  what  is  called  the  proprium  in 
Porphyry's  Eisagoge.  It  therefore  came  next  in  order 
immediately  after  rt:  since  the  Essence  of  the  Subject  must 
be  declared,  before  you  proceed  to  declare  its  Accidents. 

The  third  Stoic  Category  {'ww^  ^X^^)  comprised  a 
portion  of  what  Aristotle  ranked  under  QuaUy  and  all 
that  he  ranked  under  Quantum^  Ubi^  Qimndo,  ^g^f^^j 
Patij  Jacere,  Habere.  The  fourth  Stoic  Category  coin- 
cided with  the  Aristotelian  Ad  Aliquid*  The  third 
was  thus  intended  to  cover  what  were  understood  as 
absolute  or  non-relative  Accidents ;  the  fourth  included 
what  were  understood  as  Relative  Accidents. 

The  order  of  arrangement  among  the  four  was  con- 
sidered as  fixed  and  peremptory.  They  were  not  co- 
ordinate species  under  one  and  the  same  genus,  but 
BUi>erordmate  and  subordinate,*  the  second  presupposing 
and  attaching  to  the  first ;  the  third,  presupposing  and 
attaching  to  the  first,  plus  the  second ;  the  fourth,  pre- 


67-69.  I  canDot  understaDd  the  line 
of  distinction  l»etween  trotA  and  ixwr 
l;(o»Ta.  The  Stoics  oonsfidenxi  iroidnyr 
to    be    iivvafut    nXttarav    tTrxmrriK^ 

^potrtpiMf  ntpiwartlv  itaX  to^  tpfw- 
vifivv  BiaXtyMtr$ai  (p.  69,  b.  2);  and 
if  itli  these  avfiinw^urra  were  in* 
eluded  uuder  woi6»^  &o  that  6  ^ptivi' 
fuos  irtpiwarmv^  6  Trif  rrportivoiP^  and 
6  rptxtovy  were  woioi  ru^jr  (p.  67,  b^ 
34),  1  hardly  »ee  what  mtjis  left  for 
the  third  Categr.»ry  wins  txovra  to 
comprehend;  although,  according  to 
tlie  indication «  of  Plotinn«,  it  wonld 
be  the  moat  comprehensive.  The 
Btoio  writcin  Beein  l»oth  to  have  dif- 
fered among  themselves  and  to  hnve 
writlii'n  inconsistently. 


Neither  Trendelenburg  (Kategorien- 
lehre  pp,  223.226),  nor  e?en  l*rantl, 
in  his  more  elal>orate  account  (Geach. 
der  Logik,  pp.  429-437),  cleais  up 
this  obecurity. 

•  Frantl,  Geschichte  der  LogiV, 
vol.  i.  pp.  428-429;  SimpUkins  ad 
Categor*  foL  43,  A :  Ka^tltfo  nrcnrov 

Tivwv  «al  ^tVTfpiov  ias  rb  frp<5c  n  ck 
noiov  Kol  trp^f  rt.  CL  Plotinu3^  En- 
nead,  vi.  1,  25-29, 

Porjihjry  apjiears  to  inclnde  all 
irvfifi§Pfltc6ra  under  iroti>v  and  fr^r 
ex^*^'*  ^^  gives  ai  examples  of  the 
latter,  what  AriBtotle  would  havts 
iissigDcd  to  the  Category  wlcr^i 
(Eisagoge,  cc.  2,  ID;  Schol.  Bn  [h  I, 
U  32,  p.  5,  a,  30). 
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osing  and  attaching  to  the  &TBt,plt£s  the  second  and 
.  The  first  proposition  to  be  made  is,  in  answer  to 
juestion  Quak  Quid?  You  answer  Tale  Aliquid^ 
ring  the  essential  attributes.  Upon  this,  the  next 
ion  is  put,  Qtudi  Modo  se  habens  ?  You  answer  by 
m  of  the  third  Category,  declaring  one  or  more  of 
ccidental  attributes  non-relative,  Tale  AUquid,  tali 
?  se  habeiis.  Upon  this,  the  fourth  and  last  question 
fB,  Qtuili  Modo  se  habens  ad  alia  ?  Answer  is  made 
predicate  of  the  fourth  Category,  i.e.  a  Relative, 
iliquis — hamo  (1),  niger  (2),  serviis  (3), 

jmparing  the  ten  Aristotelian  with  the  four 
itegories,  we  see  that  the  first  great  difference 
ie  extent  and  comprehension  of  Quale ^  which 
otle  restricts  on  one  side  (by  distinguishing  from 
'^eritiu  Secunda)^  and  enlarges  on  the  other  (by 
ling  in  it  many  attributes  accidental  and  foreign 

I  Essence).  The  second  difference  is,  that  the 
did  not  subdivide  their  third  Category,  but  in- 
therein  all  the  matter  of  six  Aristotelian  Cate- 
i,*  and  much  of  tlie  matter  of  the  Aristotelian  Qimle, 
ihemes  agree  on  two  points : — 1.  In  taking  as  the 
Elf  departure  the  concrete,  particular,  individual, 
Dce.  2,  In  the  naiTow,  restricted,  inadequate 
I  tion  formed  of  the  Relative — Ad  Aliquid. 
inus  himself  recognizes  five  Suinnia  or  Prima 
\,^  (he  does  not  call  them  Categories)  EnSj  MotiL% 
Idem^  Diversum ;  the  same  as  those  enumerated 


Ills  (Eonead.  vt.  1.  30)  dis- 
grefttly  the  nnmber  of  die- 
linked  imder  r6  iri»s  *X^^* 
■  (he  contends)  no  di&cover- 
^  08  a  generic  t^nn.     It  ia 

Cie  cites  the  Aristo- 
IB  if  the  decnplc 
they  marked  out 


were  indefeasible. 

SimpUkiufi  says  that  the  Stoics  difl- 
tingaishid  between  t^  npot  n  and  ro 
wp6s  r*  tr^t  txov  i  and  Trendelenburg 
(]>]%  2'28»  229)  explains  and  iUustrateg 
this  distinction^  which,  however,  ap^ 
pears  to  be  very  obwMire, 

*  PlotinuF,  Enite&d.  vi.  2.  8, 14, 16, 

L  2 
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in  the  Platonic  Sophistes.    He  does  not  admit  Qiianttim, 
Quale ^  or  Ad  Aliquid^  to  be  Prima  Genera ;  still  leas 
the  other  Aristotelian  Categories.     Moreover,  he  insists 
emphatically  on  the  distinction  between  the  intelligible 
and  the  sensible  world,  which  distinction  he  censures 
Aristotle  for  neglecting.     His  five  Genera  he  applies 
directly    and    principally   to    the    intelligible    world. 
For  the  sensible  world  he  admits  ultimately  five  Cate^ 
gories ;   Substantia  or  Essentia   (though  he  conceives 
this  as  fluctuating  between  Form,   Matter,  and   the  m 
Compound  of  the  two),  Ad  Aliquid,   Quantum^  Qimh*^  V 
Motus.      But   he    doubts    whether    Quantum^    Qtude^ 
and   Motus^  are  not  comprehended   in   Ad  Aliquid^  M 
He  considers,  moreover,  that  Sensible  Substance  is  not  " 
Substance,  properly  speaking,  but  only  an   imitation 
thereof;  a  congeries  of  non-substantial  elements,  quali- 
ties and   mattyer.**     Dexippus,*'  in   answering  the  ob- 
jections  of  Plotinus,  insists  much  on   the  difference 


•  Plotinus,  Ennead,  vi.  3,  3.  ^  ital 
Tavra  tU  ra  irp6f  rr  irfpuKTUihu  yap 
^laXXov,  His  idea  of  Relation  m  mote 
comprehenFive  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
for  be  declares  that  termB,  proposi^ 
tions,  diBconree,  &c.^  are  frp6s  ti'  Ka6^ 
t  (njtiavTiKd  (yl  3.  19)» 

»*  Plotinus.  Enn.  vi.  3.  8-15. 

•  llie  second  and  third  books  of 
Dexippus'a  Dialogue  contain  his  an* 
swers  to  many  of  the  objcctione  urged 
by  Plotinus,  Aristotle,  in  the  Cate- 
gorifc  (Dexippus  says),  accommodateB 
himself  both  to  the  received  manner  of 
speaking  and  to  the  simple  or  ordinary 
conception  of  ovaia  entertained  by 
youth  or  nnphiloeophical  men — oikt 
ydp  w€p\  Ttav  BvTofy^  otrrt  wtpi  Tmpy€vS>v 
Tfjs  trptonyj  ovtrias  vvtf  avra  npoKttrat 
\^y€iv  cTToxdCfrm  yap  Ta>P  vitav  rots 
dirX ov(rr€p««r  iwnnoKoDBuv  ^vvapJiwv 
(p,  4i>).  Comftare  abo  pp.  60-54^ 
where  Dexippus  contrasts    tlir*  morr 


abBtruae  handling  which  we  read  in 
the  Fhyaica  and  Metaphysiea,  with 
the  more  obvious  and  unpretending 
thoughts  worked  out  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Gategoriaa.  Dexippus  gives  an 
interesting  picoe  of  advice  to  his  pupilj 
that  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  dis* 
cussing  these  topics,  according  as  hfs 
oompanions  are  philosophical  or  other- 
wise—€y«b  ^iv  ovv^  S>  Koki  KayaBi 
%iXivKtf  ^oypariKiOTfpov  frpot  nXw- 
Ttvop  a'rrajni>f  av  de,  inti  ^a0mpai 
iTtiir  ti(T\v  al  XiKTiis  altai^  trpot  fUv 
Tovt  €«  tf^tkoa-offiltts  &pfMi>fXivovs  rais 
rmavrats  a7ra»rr^crecr*  ;(pw,  frp^r  dt 
roitt  oXiya  iwtfrrapti^vf  rSkV  icyprnT^v 
rait  TTpoxtipoi^  xP^  dtaAv<r€<n»»,  €kuvo 
Xey<Di',  ort  wtpt  ir6ha  woirltT^at 
?$ot  rar  dapoda'ttv  *Apt(rroTt' 
Xfi*    M  Kat    ifvu  ovScv  f^»&ev  lirci- 

O'dytt   Tav    dvcOTipoa    Htlfiiy^P  f/iiXn^rn* 

^ftare^Vt  &C.  (pp,  50-51), 
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^n  Aristotle's  point  of  view  in  the  Categoriae,  in 
hysica,  and  in  the  Met^physica,  In  the  Cate- 
,  Aristotle  dwells  mainly  on  sensible  substances 
as  the  vulgar  understand)  and  the  modes  of 
ng  and  describing  them, 

en  also  recognizes  five  Categories ;  but  not  the 
five  as  Plotinus,     He  makes  a  new  list,  formed 
r  out  of  the  Aristotelian  ten,  partly  out  of  the  Stoic 
wlcii  TTOffOPf  "JTOioy^   irpo^  rt,  wpov  ti  irm  ty(pp^ 


latter  portion   of  this  Aristotelian  treatise,  on 
Jategories  or  Predicaments,   consists  of  an  Ap- 
,  usually  known  under  tlie  title  of '  Post-Predica- 
;*^  wherein  the  following  terms  or  notions  are 
ysed  and  explained^ — Opposita,  Prius^  Simula  Motu*% 

f  Opposita^  Aristotle  reckons  four  modes,  analogous 
ich  other,  yet  not  different  species  under  the  same 
is:*" — 1.  Eelative-Ojfpomta — JRelaium ^nd  Correlatum. 

ntraria.     3,  Habitus  and  Privaiio.    4.  Affirmatlo 

^egaiio. 

four  modes  of  opposition  have  passed  from 


tit  ad  Categor.  p.  49  a.  30. 
ironikua  and  other  commen* 
ppoaed  the  Pofit^Prediciimenta 
been  apfteoded  to  the  Gate- 
f  Bome  later  hand  Most  of 
lentatorB  diBsented  from  this 
The  distinctions  and  explana- 

Eem  all  AnstoteLian, 

LtQg.  p.  11,  b.  16:  rrfpl  ftc  roiy 

ifTfof.  See  SiiiipL  in  SchoL  p. 
g-K  24.  Whether  Aristotle 
■  ra  ayrittti^fva  a  true  genus 
Bras  debated  among  the  eom- 
pha.  The  word  irointx^r  impliea 
&  did  not;  and  he  treaU  oven 
sn  ftHtvria  &£  a  iroXXo;^^  Xty6- 


firwvf  thongh  it  b  less  wide  in  ita 
application  than  drruuif^fva,  which  in- 
cludes Hclata  (Metaphya.  L  p.  1055,  a, 
17).  He  even  treats  aripritns  sua  a 
wokXax^s  Xryofifvov  (p.  1055,  a,  34). 

Al  dvTiBtafii  Ttfrtraprs,  the  four 
distinct  varietiea  of  ra  cWticrc^rma 
are  enumerated  hy  Aristotle  in  varioufl 
other  placea : — ^Topic.  ii.  p.  109,  b.  17  j 
p.  113,  b.  15 ;  Metaphya.  L  p.  1065,  a. 
38,  In  Metaphya.  A*  p.  1018,  a,  20, 
two  other  varieties  are  added«  Bonitz 
observca  (ad  Metaph,  p.  247)  that 
Aristotle  seems  to  treat  this  quadri- 
partite distribution  of  (.>pjmit<ij  "*  tan- 
quam  certum  et  exploratum,  pariter 
IMS  cattsarum  numerum.'^  &c. 
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the  Categorise  of  Aristotle  into  all  or  most  of  the 
modern  treatises  on  Logic.  The  three  laat  of  the  four 
are  usefully  claseed  together,  and  illustrated  by  their 
contrasts  with  each  other.  But  as  to  the  first  of  the 
four,  I  cannot  think  that  Aristotle  has  been  happy  in 
the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to  it  To  treat  Eelativa 
as  a  variety  of  Opposita^  appears  to  me  an  inversion  of 
the  true  order  of  classification ;  placing  the  more  com- 
prehensive term  in  subordination  to  the  less  compre- 
hensive. Instead  of  saying  that  Relatives  are  a  variety 
of  the  Opposite,  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  Oppositea 
are  varieties  of  the  Relative,  We  have  here  another 
proof  of  what  has  been  remarked  a  few  pages  above ; 
the  narrow  and  inadequate  conception  which  Aristotle 
formed  of  his  Ad  Aliquid  or  the  Relative ;  restricting 
it  to  cases  in  which  the  describing  phrase  is  gmm- 
matically  elliptical/    The  three  classes  last-mentioned 


•  Categor,  p,  11,  U  24. 

AmmoalQs  and  Simplikitis  inform 
us  tbat  ihtte  was  much  debate  among 
the  commentators  about  these  four 
alleged  varieties  of  avrmuiiMva^  also, 
thftt  even  Aristotle  himself  had  com- 
posed a  special  treatise  (not  now 
extant),  n*pl  rStv  *A*TtJCf4fi4V*)i',  full 
of  perplexing  nsro^fai,  which  the 
Stoics  afterwards  discussed  without 
solving  (SchoL  p.  83,  a.  15^8), 
Herminus  and  others  seem  to  have 
felt  the  difficulty  of  calling  all  Bela* 
tivea  arriicf  i^Mi ;  for  they  admitted 
that  the  antithesie  between  the  Re- 
lative and  its  Correlate  was  of  gentler 
character,  not  oonfiieting,  but  recipro- 
cally sustaining*  Alexander  ingeni* 
ously  compared  Bdaium  and  its 
CoTtdatum  to  the  opf^osite  rafters  of 
a    roof,  each    supporting    the   other 

Tolt  ttKrufificWf*  «ff  itai  dn(fnfia'k- 


4 


4 


Co¥Ta    ^XXi^Xa-     aXX^    rovro    flip 

dr/ictarcru' ^AX/foi^^ff  ort  avrmtlfitvaf 
ts  Kat  ra  Xa^do€(diJ  {vXa  nufmbilyfui 
Xa^^dpfiy  Ac,  SchoL  p.  81,  b,  32 ;  p. 
82,  a.  15,  b.  20),  This  is  aa  undue  en- 
largement of  the  meaning  of  Opponia^ 
by  taking  in  the  literal  material  sesiso 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  logical  On  the 
contrary,  the  Stoics  are  alleged  to 
have  worked  out  the  views  of  Ari- 
Biotle  about  rVavrto,  but  to  have  re* 
stricted  the  meaning  of  avriKtlfitva  to 
contradictory  opjjoaitjon,  i.  c.  to  Affir- 
mative and  Negative  Propositions 
with  the  same  subject  and  predicate 
(SchoL  p.  83,  b.  11 ;  p.  87,  a.  29).  In 
Metaphysica,  A,  p.  983,  a,  31,  Aristotle 
calls  the  final  cause  (to  ov  ipt^a  ma\ 
TceyaBoi^)  r^p  dyriKft^iprjv  atrlatf  to 
the  third  cause  (among  his  four),  tA 
6$€i/  7f  niyfja-tf,  lliis  is  a  misleading 
pi»ra**e  ;  the  two  are  not  oppof»©d,  but 
mutually  implicated  and  oorrelativc* 
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ristotle  (L  Contraria,  2.  Habitus  and  Privafio,  3. 
lib  and  Negatio)  are  truly  Opposita ;  in  each 
13  a  different  mode  of  oppoeition,  which  it  is 
to  distinguiah  from  the  others.  But  the  Relatum 
Its  Correlatum^  as  such,  are  not  necessarily  Opposita 
I ;  they  are  compared  or  conceived  in  conjunction 
,  each  otJier ;  while  a  name,  called  relative,  which 
btes  such  comparisoD,  &c.,  is  bestowed  upon  each. 
mta  fall  under  this  general  description,  as  parts 
ether  with  other  parts  not  Opposita)  of  a  larger 
,e.  They  ought  properly  to  be  called  Oppomte^ 
tiva:  the  phrase  Helative- Opposita,  as  applied 
Kelatives    generally,    being    discontinued    as    in- 

fcom  Opposita  Aristotle  passes  to  Priits  and  Simtd ; 

I  the  different  modes  of  each.*     Successive  and  Syn- 

houSy  are  the  two  most  general  classes  under  which 

(  or  events  can   be  cast.     They  include  between 

t  all  that  is  meant  by  Order  in  Time.     They  admit 

D  definition,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  appeal 

imediate  consciousness  in  particular  cases.    Priority 

Simultiineity,  in  this  direct  and  primary  sense,  are 

Ig  the  clearest  and  most  impressive  notions  of  the 

ftn  mind.     But  Aristotle  recognizes  four  additional 

lings  of  these  same  words,  which  he  distitiguishes 

the   primary,   in   the   same    way  as   he   distin- 

les  (in  the  ten  Categories)  the  different  meaniugs 

hsentia^  in  a  gradually  descending  scale  of  ana- 

The  secondary  Prias  is   that  which  does  not 

tte   according   to  the  order  of  existence  with 

osterius;    where   the   Pmterius   presupposes   the 


the  just  aud   comprebeoBive 
111  of  Kebtivo  Names  given 
Jphii   Stuart    Mill,    iu    Lk 
Logic,  Book  1.  chap.  ii. 


AAer  leading  that  defiaittoii)  the 
inooDvcnicncc  of  ranking  Hitativca  vla 
a  species  or  variety  uf  0])|>OfiiUrd,  will 
be  aeen  at  onoe. 

•*  Categ.  \\  14,  a.  20,  scq. 
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PritiSy  wliile  the  Prius  does  not  presuppose  the  Pos- 
terius:  for  example,  given  two,  the  existence  of  one 
is  necessarily  implied;  but  given  one,  the  existence 
of  two  is  not  implied.*  The  tertiary  Prius  is  that 
which  comes  first  in  the  arrangements  of  science  or 
discourse :  as,  in  geometry,  point  and  line  are  prior  as 
compared  with  the  diagrams  and  demonstrations;  in 
writing,  letters  are  prior  as  compared  with  syllables; 
in  speeches,  the  proem  is  prior  as  compared  with  the 
exposition.  A  fourth  mode  of  Prius  (which  is  the 
most  remote  and  far-fetched)  is,  that  the  better  and 
more  hunourable  is  prius  miturd.  Still  a  fifth  mode  is, 
when,  of  two  Relatives  which  reciprocate  with  each 
other  as  to  existence,  one  is  cause  and  the  other  effect : 
in  such  a  case,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  prior  by  nature  to 
the  efieet.*'  For  example,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  Caius 
exists,  the  proposition  "  Caius  exists,"  is  a  true  pro- 
position ;  and  vice  mrsd^  if  the  proposition  "  Caius 
exists"  is  a  true  proposition,  it  is  a  fact  that  Caius 
exists.  But  though  from  either  of  these  you  can  infer 
the  other,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  the  efiect^  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Hence  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  latter  is  pritis  juiturdj  and  the 
former  posierius  naturd^ 

This  is  a  sort  of  article  in  a  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary, tracing  the  various  derivative  senses  of  two 
very  usual  correlative  phrases;  and  there  is  another 
article  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Metaphysica,  where 


I 


•  Aristot.  Categ  p,  14,  a.  29, 
seq.  Tbig  second  mode  of  Friut  la 
entitled  by  Alexander  (see  Schol.  (ad 
MeUphys.  A.)  p.  707,  b,  7,  Brandis) 
trp^tpov  tS  ^vcffi*  But  ArisUitle 
doen  not  80  call  it  here ;  be  reserves 
tbat  title  for  tbe  fourth  and  fifth 
modc$. 


It  appears  that  debates,  Btpl  n/w- 
Ttpov  am  *Y<TT<poti,  were  frequent  in 
the  dialectic  schools  of  AristolJe's  day 
OS  well  as  del)atcs,  Tl«pl  Tavrov  leol 
*Erfpov,  UifH  'Ofiolov  (eat  'AwipotW, 
Utpl  TairoTTfros  tcai  ''EvaynorriTat 
(Arist.  Metaijh.  B,  p.  995,  b.  20). 

»•  ArbtoL  Categ.  p.  li,  b.  10. 
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derivations  of  the  same  terms  are  again  traced  out, 

tgh  by  roads  considerably  different.*    The  two  terms 

relatives;    Prim  implies    a  Posterius^   as  Simvl 

ies  another  Sirmd;  and  it  is  an  useful  process  to 

minate  clearly  the  various  meanings  assigned  to 

Aristotle  has  done  this,  not  indeed  clearly  nor 

tly  with  himself,  but  with  an  earnest  desire 

cidate  what  he  felt  to  be  confused  and  perplexing. 

there  are  few  terms  in  his  philosophy  which  ai*e 

i  misleading.     Though  he   sets  out,  plainly  and 

itedly,  the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  Priority, 

temporal  or    real),   as    discriminated    from   the 

ous  secondary  and  metaphorical  senses,  neverthe- 

jBrhen  he  comes  to  employ  the  term  Prius  in  the 

of  his  reasonings,  he  often  does  so  without  sjieci- 

in  which  sense  he  intends  it  to  be  understood, 

as  the  literal  sense  (temporal  or  real  priority)  is 

ost  present  and  familiar  to  every  man^s  mind, 

e  term  is  often  construed  in  this  sense  when  it 

rly  bears  only  the  metaphorical  sense.     The  con- 

m  of  logical  or  emotional  priority  (priority  either 

g-ical  order  of  conception,  or  in  esteem  and  respect) 

,  priority  in  the  order  of  time,  involving  separability 

dstence,  is  a  frequent  source  of  misunderstanding 

he  Aristotelian  Physics  and   Metaphysics.      The 

of  logical  antecedence  and  sequence,  or  the  fact 

ogical  coexistence,  is  of  great  importance  to  be 

lerstood,  with  a  view  to  the  proof  of  ti?uth,  to  the 

oof  of  error,  or  to  the  systematization  of  our  pro- 


mtU,  Metaphys.  A,  p,  1018,  b. 

1(00,  a.  12.     The  article  in  the 

bysica  is  better  and  fuller  thati 

I  he  Cat«$goria\    In  this  hiat, 

[•II  Place  reocivcB  no  special  re- 


cognition, while  we  find  snch  rooog- 
nition  in  the  Metaphynicaj  and  wo 
find  also  a  fuller  development  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Ic^iokl  or  inteUectual 
Prius, 


i 
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cesses  of  thought ;  hut  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  what 
is  prior  in  the  logical  order  is  not  for  that  reason  prior 
in  temporal  order,  or  separable  in  real  e^stence,  or  fit 
to  be  appealed  to  as  a  real  Cause  or  Agent.^ 


*  In  the  laDgnage  of  Porphyry, 
irpov<f>€aTtiK€  (priority  in  real  exist- 
ence) means  nothing  mare  than  irpoc- 


wuHKinu  (priority  in  the  order  of  con- 
ception), Eisagoge,  cc.  XV.,  xvi. ;  Schol. 
Br.  p.  6,  a.  7-21. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


DE    INTERPRETATIONS 

e  preceding  chapter  I  enumerated  and  discussed 
Aristotle  calls  the  Categories.  We  shall  now  pro- 
d  to  the  work  which  stands  second  in  the  aggregate 
led  the  Organon — the  treatise  De  Interpretatione, 
e  have  already  seen  that  the  Aristotelian  Ontology  \ 
iguishes  one  group  of  varieties  of  Ens  (or  different 
ings  of  the  term  Ens)  as  corresponding  to  the 
ity  of  the  ten  Categories ;  while  recognizing  also 
er  variety  of  Ens  as  Truth,  with  its  antithesis 
firEns  as  Falsehoods  The  former  group  was  dealt 
p  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  latter  will  form  the 
>ject  of  the  pi^esent  chapter.  In  hoth^  indeed, 
^logy  is  looked  at  as  implicated  with  Logic ;  that 
Wins  is  considered  as  distributed  under  significant 
pes,  fit  to  be  coupled  in  propositions.  This  is  the 
nmon  basis  both  of  the  Categorite  and  of  the  treatise 
1  Interpretatione.  The  whole  classification  of  the 
tegories  rests  on  the  assumption  of  the  proposition 
th  its  constituent  parts,  and  on  the  different  relation 
le  by  each  of  the  nine  genera  of  predicates  towards/ 

common  Subject.  /But  in  the  Categoriae  no  ac- 

t  was  taken  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and 

bood,  in  the  application  of  these  predicates  to  the 

iect.     If  we  say  of  Sokrates,  that  he  is  fair,  pug- 

,  brave,  wise,  &c.,  we  shall  predicate  truly ;  if  we 


*  Sec  above  in  the  preceding  diapicr,  p.  S6u 
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say  that  lie  is  black,  high-nosed,  cowardly,  stupid,  &c-, 
we  shall  predicate  falsely ;  but  in  each  case  our  pre- 
dicates will  belong  to  the  same  Category — that  of 
Quale*  Whether  we  describe  him  as  he  now  is,  stand- 
ing, talking,  in  the  market-place  at  Athens ;  or  whether 
we  describe  him  as  he  is  not,  sitting  down,  singing,  in 
Egypt~in  both  speeches,  our  predicates  rank  under  the 
same  Categories,  Jacere^  Agere,  UbL  No  account  is 
taken  in  the  Categoriai  of  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  application  of  predicates;  we  are  only  in- 
formed under  what  number  of  general  heads  all  our 
predicates  must  be  included,  whether  our  propositions 
be  true  or  false  in  each  particular  case. 

But  this  distinction  between  true  and  falser  Avhich 
mmained  unnoticed  in  the  Categoriai,  comes  into  the 
foreground  in  the  treatise  De  Interprctatione.  /xhe 
Proposition,  or  enunciative  speech,*  is  distinguished 
from  other  varieties  of  speech  (interrogative,  precative, 
imperative)  by  its  communicating  what  is  true  or  what 
is  false.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  complex  significant  speech, 
composed  of  two  terms  at  least,  each  in  itself  significant, 
yet  neither  of  them,  separately  taken,  communicating 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  terms  constituting  the  Pro- 
position are  declared  to  be  a  Noun  in  the  nominative 
case,  as  Subject,  and  a  Verb,  as  Predicate ;  this  latter 
essentially  connoting  time,  in  order  that  the  synthesis 
of  the  two  may  become  the  enunciation  of  a  fact  or 
^*Xquasi-fact,  susceptible  of  being  believed  or  disbelieved. 
All  this  mode  of  analysing  a  proposition,  different  from 
the  analysis  thereof  given  or  implied  in  the  Categoriie, 
is  conducted  with  a  view  to  bring  out  prominently  its 
function  of  imparting  true  or  false  information.  The 
I    treatise  called  the  Categoriai  is  a  theory  of  significaat 


*  Aribtot.  Be  Interpret,  p.  17,  a.  1 :  Xoyor  awo<l)avriK6i. 
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m  subjlcible  and  predicable,  fit  to  serve  as  elements  \ 
ropositions,  but  not  yet  looked  at  as  put  together  1 
actual  propositions ;  while  in  the  treatise  De  In- '; 
retatione  they  are  assumed  to  be  put  together,  and  a  I 
ry  is  given  of  Propositions  thus  completed.  ^ 

brds  spoken  are  marks  significant  of  mental  impres- 
\  associated  with  them  both  by  speaker  and  hearer ; 
is  wiitten  are  symbols  of  those  thus  uttered.  Both 
3h  and  writing  differ  in  different  nations,  having 
tui-al  connection  with  the  things  signified.  But 
last,  tlie  affections  or  modifications  of  the  mind, 
•the  facts  or  objects  of  which  they  are  representa- 
s  or  likenesses,  are  the  same  to  all.  Words  are 
is  primarily  and  directly  of  the  first,  secondarily 
indirectly  of  the  second.* /Aristotle  thus  recognizes^ 

two  aspects — first,  the  subjective,  next  the  ob- 

ive,  as  belonging,  both  of  them  conjointly,  to  sig- 

jpant  language,  yet  as  logically  distinguishable ;  the 

pier  looking  to  the  proximate  correlatum^  the  latter 

the  ultimate. 

For  tliis  doctrine,  that  the  mental  affections  of  man- 
Mi,  and  the  things  or  facts  which  they  represent,  are 
name  everywhere,  though  the  marks  whereby  they 
Ifiignified  differ,  Aristotle  refers  us  to  his  treatise 
rAnima,  to  which  he  says  that  it  properly  belongs.** 
thus  i^cognizes  the  legitimate  dependence  of  Logic 
sychology  or  Mental  Philosophy, 


dnt^qiTBtat.  p.  16,  a.  3,  seq.  ^v 

ravra   arf^ia  wp4fT»t,    ravra 

*■  iraBriftaTa    t^s   ^vx^^*   '^^''    ^^ 

i&fkmtffuiTa,  irpitypiro  rj^rj  rovrd. 

bid.  p,  16,  a*  8 :  mpi  fiitf  ovp 

li}f  yhfi  wpayfiOTtlat*  It  wiifi  ttpoti 
s  reference,  miiinly,  that  Andro- 
118  the  Khociian  rested  ]m  opinion, 
it  the  treatj&e  De  liiteri»a^tntione 


was  not  the  work  of  Aristotle.  An- 
dronikud  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  De  AniiuA  to  justify 
the  reference.  But  Ammonius  in  hi** 
Scholia  (p.  97,  Brand.)  makes  a  suili- 
cicnt  reply  to  the  objection  of  An- 
dronikus.  The  third  book  Do  AniniH 
(pp.  430-431)  bys  down  the  doctrine 
here  alluded  to.  Coinparo  Tonitrick*s 
Commentary,  p,  210. 
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That  which  is  signified  by  words  (either  single  or  in 
combination)  is  some  variety  of  these  menta),  affections 
or  of  the  facts  which  they  represent.  But/the  signifi- 
cation of  a  single  Term  is  distinguished,  in  an  important 
point,  from  the  signification  of  that  conjunction  of 
terms  which  we  call  a  Proposition,  A  noun,  or  a  verb, 
belonging  to  the  aggregate  called  a  language,  is 
ciat-ed  with  one  and  the  same  phantasm*  or  notioi 
without  any  conscious  act  of  conjunction  or  disjunction^ 
in  the  minds  of  speakers  and  hearers ;  when  pronounced^ 
it  arrests  for  a  certain  time  the  flow  of  associated  ideas, 
and  determines  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  particular 
group  which  is  called  its  meaning,**  But  neither  the 
noun  nor  the  verb,  singly  taken,  does  more  than  this  ; 
neither  one  of  them  affirms,  or  denies,  or  commu- 
nicates any  information  true  or  false.  For  this  last 
purpose,  we  must  conjoin  the  two  together  in  a  certain 
way,  and  make  a  Proposition.  The  signification  of  the 
Proposition  is  thus  specifically  distinct  from  that  of 
either  of  its  two  component  elements.  It  communicates 
what  purports  to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  may  be  either 
true  or  false ;  in  other  words,  it  implies  in  the  speaker, 
and  raises  in  the  hearer,  the  state  of  belief  or  disbelief, 
which  does  not  attach  either  to  the  noun  or  to  the  verb 
separately  .J  Herein  the   Proposition  is  discriminated 


•  Arifitot  Do  Interpr.  p.  16,  a.  13 : 

rit  fuv  ovv  Mftara  avra  Koi  tA  pi}^tara 

wofHiorip  otov  r^  opBpiawot  koI  to  Xrv- 
It6pf  Arm'  fi^  wpoari0jj  tr  ovt€  yap 
^vSos  o(/rf  oX^^fV  won. 

**  Ari8tot.  I)«  Inteq>rct.  p.  IG,  K 
19 :  avra  fup  tta6'  iavrh  X(y6fi€mi 
T^  pflfiara  ^t^futrd  /art  «ut  tnifiatvtt 
T«  (TcfTiyirt  yap  6  XtymP  r^v  iJta- 
poiaVf  €m   6  aicoucrar    tj p t ^,7} a- € v) 


Otnpftre  Aimljt.  Poster.  11.  xix. 
pp.  99-100,  wbcre  the  same  doctrino 
occurs :  ibe  movctncnf  of  association 
18  Btoppcd,  and  tho  mind  li  ileter- 
mined  to  dwell  upon  a  ccrtam  idaa ; 
one  among  an  aggregiite  of  iriDawayB 
Ttcing  arrt^bii^d  in  fliglit,  another  halta 
aUo,  and  fto  the  rest  in  tmooenlon*, 
until  at  length  the  Universal^  or  the 
Kum  total,  is  detained,  or  "efAnda 
still  '*  as  an  object  of  attention.  Also 
Ariat^t  Problem,  p.  956,  b.  39. 
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1  other  significant  arrangements  of  words  (precative, 
rrogative,  which  convey  no  truth  or  falsehood),  as 

f9  from  its  own  component  parts.     Each  of  these 
noun  and  verb,  has  a  significance  of  its  own ;  but 
ire  the  ultimate  elements  of  speech,  for  the  parts 
noun  or  of  the  verb  have  no  significance  at  alL 
Verb  is  distinguished  from  the  Noun  by  connoting 
>,  and  also  by  always  serving  as  predicate  to  some 
a  as  subject.* 

ristotle  intimates  his  opinion,  distinctly  and  even 
atedly,  upon  the  main  question  debated  by  Plato  in 
Kratylus,  He  lays  it  down  that  all  significant 
ch  is  significant  by  convention  only,  and  not  by 
»  or  as  a  natural  instrument.**  He  t^Us  us  also 
^m  this  treatise,  he  does  not  mean  to  treat  of  all 
ificant  speech,  but  only  of  that  variety  which  is 
mi  as  enunciative.  This  last,  as  declaring  truth  or 
hood,  is  the  only  part  belonging  to  Logic  as  he 
eives  it ;  other  modes  of  speech,  the  precative, 
srative,  interrogative,  &c.,  belong  more  naturally 
thetgric  or  Poetic,**  Enunciative  speech  may  be 
it  simple  or  complex  ;  it  may  be  one  enunciation, 
mng  one  predicate  (either  in  one  word  or  in 
ral  words)  of  one  subject;  or  it  may  comprise 
such."*  The  conjunction  of  the  predicate  with 
bject  constitutes  the  variety  of  proposition  called 


ot.  Be  iDterpr.  p.   16,  b* 

,  p,  16,  a.  26 ;  p»  17,  a.  2. 
riBtot,  De  Interpr.  p.  17,  a.  6 : 
dwoifta^TiK^s  T^r  vvv  ^«^»- 
Seo  the  Scliolion  of  Am  men  i  us, 
,  96,  108,  a.  27,  Id  the  last 
e,  Ammonius  refers  to  a  passage 
I  of  the  lost  works  of  Theo- 
wherein    that    philosopher 


didtinguishod  rhv  ono^fiaMrnt^v  X6yov 
from  the  other  varietiea  of  X(Jyor,  by 
the  difference  of  a-xfo-it :  thf  dnofftav' 
Tiichf  Xoyot  was  wpos  rd  irpayfAora^  of 
objtcii\fe;  the  others  were  irpAc  ro^r 
aKpwoixivoMf,  t.  c.  varying  with  the 
different  Yaiieties  of  hearecB,  or  «»6» 

*  AriBtot.  De  Interpr.  p.  17,  a.  20. 
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Affirmation ;  the  disjunction  of  the  same  two  is  Nega- 
tion or  Denial/  But  Buch  conjunction  or  disjunction, 
operated  by  the  cogitative  act,  between  two  mental 
states,  takes  place  under  the  condition  that,  wherever 
conjunction  may  be  enunciated,  there  also  disjunc- 
tion may  be  enunciated,  and  tnee  versd.  Whatever 
may  be  affirmed,  it  ie  possible  also  to  deny;  what- 
ever may  be  denied,  it  is  possible  also  to  affirm.*" 

To  every  affirmative  proposition  there  is  thus  opposed 
a  contradictory  negative  proposition ;  to  every  negative 
a  contradictory  affirmative.  This  pair  of  contradictory 
opposites  may  be  called  an  Antiphams ;  always  assum- 
ing that  the  predicate  and  subject  of  the  two  shall  be  _j 
really  the  same,  without  equivocation  of  terms — a  pn>^^f 
viso  necessary  to  guard  against  troublesome  puzzles 
started  by  the  Sophists.''  And  we  must  also  distinguish 
these  propositions  opposite  as  CoiitradictorieSj  from  pro- 
positions opposite  as  Contraries.  For  this,  it  has  to  bd| 
observed  that  there  is  a  distinction  among  things 
{^pay^ara)  as  universal  or  singular,  according  as  they 
are,  in  their  nature,  predicable  of  a  nmnber  or  not : 
homo  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and  Kallias  is  an 
example  of  the  second.  When,  now,  we  affirm  a 
predicate  universally,  we  must  attach  the  mark  of 
universality  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  predicate ; 
we  must  say,  Every  man  is  white,  No  man  is  white. 
We  cannot  attach  the  mark  of  universality  to  the 
predicate,  and  say.  Every  man  is  every  animal ;  this 


i 


'  Ai'istot,  Do  luterp.  p,  17,  a*  25,      I  itora^crif   koL   dir^ao-tr    al   avriw 
*•  Artstot.  De  Interpr.  p,  17,  a.  30 :  |  ^fvai. 


annf^t^aai^   KaX    t   anttftrftrf  Tit    Kara- 
*  Aristot.    De    Inteqir.    p.    17,    a 


SchoL  p,  112,  a.  33)  that  diTi*0<Mr*fJ 
in  this  seas43  was  a  technical  ter 
iDtrodaced  by  Aristotle. 


oontbabictohy  akb  contrary  opposites.    1^1 

lid  be  untrue/  An  affirmation,  then,  ia  cmitra- 
mily  opposed  to  a  negation,  when  one  indicates 
t  the  Bubject  is  universally  taken,  and  the  otber, 
t  the  subject  is  taken  not  universally,  €.g.  Omnis 

Pest  albiis,  Nan  mnnis  hmio  est  aUms;  NuUiis 
est  albus,  Est  aliquis  homo  alhtis.  The  oppo- 
m  is  contrary^  when  the  affirmation  is  universal, 
tlie  negation  is  also  universal,  i.e.,  when  the  sub- 
■p  marked  as  universally  taken  in  each :  for 
l^le,  Omnis  Iwino  est  alhus^  Ntdltis  homo  est 
j*  Of  these  contrary  oppositee,  both  cannot  be 
Bbut  both  may  be  false.  Contradictory  oppositee^ 
?ne  other  hand,  wliile  they  cannot  both  be  true, 
lot  both  be  false ;  one  must  be  false  and  the 
r  true*  This  holds  also  where  the  subject  is 
agular  terra,  as  Sok  rates.**  If,  however,  an  uni- 
al  term  appear  as  subject  in  the  proposition  in- 
itely^  that  is,  without  any  mark  of  universality 
tever,  e.g,j  Est  albas  hom^^  Nan  est  alhiis  homo,  then 
ifiirmative  and  negative  are  not  necessarily  either 
raiy  or  contradictory,  though  they  may  be  so 
times:  there  is  no  opposition,  projierly  spe^aking. 

In  them;  both  may  alike  be  true.  This  last 
^tion  (says  Aristotle)  will  seem  strange,  because 
persons  suppose  that  Non  est  homo  albus  is 
lent  to  NuUm  homo  est  ailnis;  but  the  meaning 


l*tot.  De  Intorpr.  p.  17,  a.  37- 

liu*  (itk  Sc-hoL  \\  113/ a.  38) 
at  what  ii»  predicated,  dlher 
f  iubjectfi  or  of  otic,  nm«t  l»e 


The  vrarning  against  quantifying 
th^  prodicftte  appenrs  in  thiw  logical 
treatise  of  Aristotle,  and  is  repeAt^d 
in  the  Analytica  Priora,  L  xxvii. 
p.  43,  b.  17.  Here  we  have :  o^d*/itii 
Karafpatru  akif0fit  faTcu,  <V  ^  rttv 
Korrfyopov^fpoi*  koBoXov  t6  Ka$6\ov 
Karr^yopflrm,  olop  ?tm  imt  np$p^»n(fi 
fTfty  fyov  (h.  1 4). 

**  Ibid,  h.  1H.21*, 
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of  the  two  IB  not  the  same,  nor  does  the  truth  of  the 
latter  follow  from  that  of  the  former,*  siiiee  kotno 
in  the  former  may  be  construed  as  not  universally 
taken. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  always  one  negation 
corresponding  to  one  and  the  same  affirmation ;  making 
up  together  the  AntiphasiSy  or  pair  of  contradictory 
opposites,  quite  distinct  from  contrary  opposites.  By 
one  affirmation  we  mean,  that  in  wliich  there  is  one 
predicate  only,  and  one  subject  only,  whether  taken 
universally  or  not  universally  : 


E,  jf.  Omiiia  homo  est  albtus 
Est  homo  albas 
Nollns  homo  est  albus 


Non  omnts  homo  est  albtu. 
NoQ  est  homo  albus. 
Aliquis  homo  e&t  albus. 


But  this  will  only  hold  on  the  assumption  that  aUrnm 
signifies  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  there  be  one 
name  signifying  two  things  not  capable  of  being  gener- 
ahzed  into  one  nature,  or  not  coming  under  the  same 


•  Aristot.  De  Interpret  p,  17,  b, 
29-37.  Mr,  Joha  Stuart  Mill  (System 
of  Logic,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  a.  4)  citea  and 
approves  Dr.  Whately'a  observatiou, 
that  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  Propo* 
sitions  called  indfjinite  **  is  a  solecism, 
of  thfi  aanie  nature  as  that  committed 
by  grammarians  when  in  tlieir  list  of 
genders  they  en nm crate  the  douhtful 
gender.  The  speaker  must  mmn  to 
assert  tlie  proposition  either  as  an 
utiiversal  or  &s  a  particular  proposi- 
tion, though  he  has  failed  to  declare 
which/' 

But  Ariistotle  would  not  have  ad' 
mitted  Dr.  Whately'fl  doctrine,  de- 
ckntig  what  the  8[>eaker  **fnw*f  wean," 
Aristotle  lear»  that  his  class^  infle- 
finite^  will  appear  impertinent,  h?- 
eaiise  many  speakers  arc  not  c^inscious 
of  any  diatinction  or  transition  be- 
tween the  jiartictilar  and  the  j^jenerah 
The  looseness  of  ortlinary  «j>coch  and 


thought,  which  Logic  ig  intended  to 
bring  to  view  and  to  guard  against, 
was  more  present  to  his  mind  than  to 
that  of  Dr.  Whately ;  moreover,  the 
forms  of  Greek  speech  favoured  the 
ambiguity. 

Aristotle's  observation  illustrate* 
the  deficiencies  of  common  speaking, 
as  to  clearness  and  limitation  of  mean- 
ing, at  the  time  when  he  began  to 
theorize  on  propositions. 

1  think  that  Whately*a  aasum])tion 
— "  the  speaker  maH  mean  ^^s  ana- 
logous to  the  assumption  on  w*h»ch 
Sir  W,  Hamilton  founds  his  proposal 
for  explicit  quant  ideation  of  the  piie- 
dicate,  viz.,  that  the  speaker  mmi, 
implicitly  or  mentally,  quantify  the 
predicate ;  and  that  his  E|MH?ch  ought  i 
to  be  such  as  to  make  such  quantifi- 
cation explicit.  Mr.  Mill  has  iihcwn 
elaowht're  that  this  assumption  of 
Bir  W.  Hamilton's  h  incorrect. 
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Inition,  then  the  affirmation  is  no  longer  one.*    Thus 

my  one  applies  the  t^erm  himadon  to  signify  both 

se   and   man,  then   the   proposition,   Est  hwiattan 

t?/i,  is  not  one  affirmation,  but  two ;   it  is  either 

ivaleut  to  Est  homo  albus  and  Est  equus  aUnis — or  it 

ms  nothing  at  all ;  for  this  or  that  individual  man 

ot  a  horse.     Accordingly,  in  this  case  also,  as  well 

^hat  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  indispensable  that 

^  the  two  propositions  constituting  the  Antipfuisis 

aid  be  true  and  the  other  false." 

ITith  these  exceptions  Aristotle  lays  it  down,  that^  in 

ry  Antiphasis^  one  proposition  must  be  true  and  the 

^r  must  be  false.     But  (he  goes  on  to  say)  this  is 

r  true  in  regard  to  matters  past  or  present ;  it  is 

true  in  regard  to  events  particular  and  future.     To 

Ji  it  in  regard  to  these  latter,  would  be  to  affirm 

pbe  sequences  of  events  are  all  necessary,  and  none 

hem  casual  or  contingent ;  whereas  we  know,  by 

own    personal   experience,    that    many   sequences 

md   upon   our  deliberation  and  volition,  and  are 

efore  not  necessary.     If  all  future  sequences  are 

hary,  deliberation  on  our  part  must  be  useless.    We 

r therefore  (he  continues)  recognize  one  class  of  se- 

ices  which  are  not  uniform — not  predetermined  by 

cedents ;  evente  which  ma^  happen,  but  w^hich  also 

hot  happen,  for  they  will  not  happen .    Thus,  my  coat 

oe  out  into  two  halves,  but  it  never  will  be  so  cut; 

dl  wear  out  without  any  such  bisection  occurring,* 


rtfrtut,  I>e  Interpr.  p.  18,  a.  13, 
fua  hi  fcrr*  icora^atrtr  Koi  ajr<$- 

Syr  OS  Ka&oKov  ^  fi^   ^ftoiwjr, 

tt*'Bpa>wnf  Ktvfcos  i<m»  ,  .  * 

tvicuv    iv    tTrffAoivtt.      ft   hi 

ua   ttara^ffis^  Sic,  And  the 
f  Ammonius,  p,  1 16,K  6,»eq. 


*  Arisiot.  Do  Interpr.  p.  18,  a,  26. 
Tha  example  which  Aristotle  here 
gives  is  one  of  a  sitl*ject  designated 
by  an  equivocal  name  ;  when  he  had 
begun  with  the  predunte.  It  would 
have  been  more  prtinent  if  he  had 
said  at  fii>ti  tl  6  apBpwntn  H  tnfftalu€i^ 

*  Ariatot.  De  Int^rpr.  p,  18,  a.  28- 
p.  19,  b.  4. 
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If 


iffirm  the  reality  of  a  fact 


t  or  present, 

your  affirmation  is  of  necessity  determinate ly  true,  or  it 
is  determinately  false,  i.e,  the  contradictory  negation  is 
dctermiaately  true.  But  if  you  affirm  the  reality  of  a 
fact  to  oome,  then  your  affirmation  is  not  by  necessity 
determinately  true,  nor  is  tlie  contradictory  negation 
deteiininately  ti'ue^  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
separately  is  true  :  nothing  is  true  except  the  disjunctive 
antithesis  as  a  whole,  including  both.  If  you  say,  To- 
morrow there  will  either  be  a  sea-fight,  or  there  will 
not  be  a  sea-fight,  this  disjunctive  or  indeterminate 
proposition,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  true.  Yet  neither 
of  its  constituent  parts  will  be  determinately  time; 
neither  the  proposition,  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  sea- 
fight,  nor  the  proposition,  To-morrow  there  will  not 
be  a  sea-figlit.  But  if  you  speak  with  regard  to  past 
or  present — ^if  you  say,  Yesterday  either  there  was  a 
sea-fight  or  there  was  not  a  sea-fight — then  not  only 
will  the  disjunctive  as  a  whole  be  true,  but  also  one  or 
other  of  its  parts  will  be  determinately  true.* 

This  remarkable  logical  distinction  is  founded  on 
Aristotle's  ontological  or  physical  doctrines  respecting 
the  sequence  and  conjunction  of  events.  He  held  (as 
we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  Physica  and  other  trea- 
tises) that  sequences  throughout  the  Kosmos  were  to  a 
certain  extent  regular,  to  a  certain  extent  irregular. 
The  exterior  sphere  of  the  Kosmos  (the  Ajdams)  with 
the  countless  number  of  fixed  stars  fastened  into  it,  was 
a  type  of  regularity  and  uniformity ;  eternal  and  ever 
moving  in  the  same  circular  orbit,  by  necessity  of  its 
own    nature,   and  without   any  potentiality  of  doing 


•  AfistoL  Be  luteriir,  p.  IS,  b.  29, 
Ammoniufl  (Scholia  ml  lie  Iriteqiret. 
p.  119»  hli,  IK^  2H^  amq.)  exjM'ui^aes 
Art8totlo*s   meajiing    in    UmuB   iijorif 


I 


^^stinct  than  Aristotlo  limiBolf :  ^i| 
Btvav,  &c.  (b.  43). 
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ise.  But  the  earth  and  the  elemental  bodicB, 
;anized  and  unorganized,  below  the  lunar  sphere  and 
the  interior  of  the  Kosmos,  were  of  inferior  perfec- 
1  and  of  very  different  nature.  They  were  mdeed 
part  governed  and  pervaded  by  the  movement  and 
uence  of  the  celestial  substance  within  which  they 
re  comprehended,  and  from  which  they  borrowed 
ir  Form  or  constituent  essence ;  but  they  held  this 
rm  implicated  with  Matter,  {,e.  the  principle  of  poten- 
ity,  chnnge,  irregularity,  generation,  and  destruction, 
There  are  thus  in  these  sublunary  bodies  both 
(stant  tendencies  and  variable  tendencies.  The  con- 
%t  Aristotle  calls  '  Nature ;  which  always  asjjires  to 
i>d,  or  to  perpetual  renovation  of  Forms  as  i3erfect  as 
y  be,  though  impeded  in  this  work  by  adverse  in- 
juces,  and  therefore  never  producing  any  thing  but 
ividuals  comparatively  defective  and  sure  to  perish. 
^variable  he  calls  'Spontaneity*  and  ^Cbance,'  form- 
Bui  independent  agency  inseparably  accompanying 
ture — always  modifying,  distorting,  frustrating,  the 
.  purpoi^es  of  Nature*  Moreover,  the  different  natural 
incies  often  interfere  with  each  other,  while  the  irre* 
ftT  tendency  interferes  with  them  all.   So  far  as  Nature 

Rn  each  of  her  distinct  agencies,  the  phenomena 
us  are  regular  and  predictable  ;  all  that  is  uniform, 
yjl  that  (without  being  quite  uniform)  recurs  usually 
■bquently,  is  her  work.  But,  besides  and  along  witli 
ture,  tliere  is  the  agency  of  Chance  and  Spontaneity, 
ich  is  essentially  irregular  and  unpredictable.  Under 
Ugeucy  there  are  possibilities  l*oth  for  and  against; 
mt  of  two  alternative  events  may  happen, 
■is  with  a  view  to  this  doctrine  about  the  variable 
mical  agencies  or  potentialities  that  Aristotle  lays 
m  the  logical  doctrine  now  before  us,  distinguishing 
sitions  affirming  particular  facts  ptist  or  present. 
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from  propositions  affirming  particular  facts  future.  In 
both  cases  alike,  the  disjunctive  antithesis^  as  a  whole,  is 
necessarily  true.  Either  there  was  a  sea-fight  yesterday, 
or  there  was  not  a  sea-fight  yesterday ;  Either  there 
will  be  a  sea-fight  to-morrow,  or  there  will  not  be  a  sea- 
fight  to-morrow^ — both  these  disjunctives  ah'ke  are  neces^ 
sarily  true.  There  is,  however,  a  difierence  between  the 
one  disjunctive  couple  and  the  other,  when  we  take  the 
affirmation  separately  or  the  negation  separately*  If 
we  say.  There  will  be  a  sea-fight  to-morrow,  that  pro- 
position is  not  necessarily  true  nor  is  it  necessarily 
false;  to  say  that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other 
(Aristotle  argues)  would  imply  that  every  thing  in 
nature  happened  by  necessary  agency — that  the  casual^ 
the  potential,  the  may  he  or  may  not  be^  is  stopped  out 
and  foreclosed.  But  this  last  is  really  the  case,  in 
regard  to  a  past  fact.  There  was  a  sea-fight  yester- 
day, is  a  proposition  either  necessarily  true  or  neces- 
sarily false.  Here  the  antecedent  agencies  liave  already 
spent  themselves,  blended,  and  become  realized  in  one 
or  other  of  the  two  alternative  determinate  results. 
There  is  no  potentiality  any  longer  open;  all  the 
antecedent  potentiaHty  has  been  foreclosed.  The  pro- 
position therefore  is  either  necessarily  true  or  necessarily 
false ;  though  perhaps  we  may  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  one  or  the  other. 

In  defending  his  position  regarding  this  question, 
Aristotle  denies  (what  he  represents  his  opponents  as 
maintaining)  that  all  events  happen  by  necessity.  He 
points  to  the  notorious  fact  that  we  deliberate  and  take 
counsel  habitually,  and  that  the  event  is  frequently 
modified,  according  as  we  adopt  one  mode  of  conduct 
or  another ;  which  could  not  be  (he  contends),  if  the 
event  could  be  declared  beforehand  by  a  proposition 
necessarily   or    detenpinately   true.      What   Aristotle 
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IBS  by  necesdty^  however,  is  at  bottom  nothing  else 

1 1  constant  sequence  or  conjunction,  conceived  by 

\  as  necessary,  because  the  fixed  ends  which  Nature 

pfciraing  at   can   only  be   attained   by  certain   fixed 

iins.     To  this  he  opposes  Spontaneity  and  Chance, 

turbing  forces  essentially  inconstant  and  irregular; 

pitting,  indeed,  of  being  recorded  when  they  have 

Iduced  effects  in  the  past,  yet  defying  all  power  of 

diction  as  to  those  effects  which  they  will  produce  in 

\  future.     Hence  arises  the  radical  distinction  that 

draws  in  Logic,  between  the  truth  of  propositions 

kting  to  the  past  (or  present)  and  to  the  future* 

Jut   this   logical    distinction   canuot    be    sustained, 

ause  his    metaphysical    doctiine    (on   which   it  is 

nJed)  respecting  the  essentially  inegular  or  casual, 

nt  defensible,     Hjs  opponents  would  refuse  to  grant 

there  is  any  agency  essentially  or  in  itself  irregular, 

al,  and  unpredictable/     The  aggregate  of  Nature 


lie  Stoics  were  opposed  to  A  ri- 
le on  this  point.  They  recognized 
lo;;ical  tliffereoce  in  tlie  character 
he  Antiphasis,  whether  applied  to 
t  and  present,  or  to  future.  Niko* 
itu«  defended  the  thesis  of  Aristotle 
\mi  them.  See  the  Scholia  of 
iplikius  on  the  Categuriffi,  p.  87, 
*0-p.  88,  a.  2L  al  yiip  tU  r6v  fitX- 
Ta  ;(fp<Iw>v  iyteXttmff^ai  wpordiTus 
f    (iXr}6tLs    thlv   o(h§  ^tv^ut  dui 

l*he  remarks  of  Hohbes,  upon  the 
sttion  here  discussed  by  Aristotle, 
jl  deserve  to  Ih?.  transcribed  (He 
rpore,  part  II,  ch»  x.  a.  5)  : — 
*  But  here,  fjerhapa,  sc^nie  rnan  may 
:  whether  those  future  things^  which 
called  coniingtnU^  are  necessary, 
iy,  therefore,  that  generally  all  oon- 
genta  have  their  necessary  causes, 
b  arc  called  contingents  in  rt'S|iect 
©fchtJT  events,  upon  which  they  do 


not  depend ;  as  the  rain,  which  shall 
be  to-morrow,  shall  be  neceasary,  that 
is,  from  neoesaary  causes;  but  we 
think  and  6ay,  it  happens  by  chance, 
because  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the 
causes  thereof,  though  they  exist  now. 
For  men  commonly  call  that  casual 
or  contingent y  whereof  they  do  not 
perceive  the  necessary  cause  |  and  in 
the  same  manner  they  use  to  speak 
of  things  past,  when  not  knowing 
whether  a  thing  be  done  or  no,  they 
say«  it  ifl  possible  it  never  was  done, 

"  Wherefore,  all  proixieitions  con- 
cerning future  things,  contingent  or 
not  contingent — as  this.  It  will  rain 
(o-moiTow,  or  this.  To-morrow  the  sun 
imU  rise — are  either  necessarily  true, 
or  necessarily  false ;  but  we  call  them 
contitiy:ent,  because  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  they  be  true  or  false ; 
whereas  their  verity  depends  not  upon 
our   knowledge,  but  upon  the  fore- 
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ooBBiBts  of  a  variety  of  sequences,  each  of  them  constanx 
and  regular,  though  intermixed,  cooperating,  and  con- 
flicting with  each  other,  in  such  manner  that  the  re- 
sulting effects  are  difScult  to  refer  to  their  respective 
causes,  and  are  not  to  be  calculated  beforehand  except 
by  the  highest  scientific  efforts ;  often,  not  by  any 
scientific  efforts.  We  must  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of 
Aristotle,  assuming  agencies  essentially  irregular  and 
unpredictable,  either  as  to  the  past  or  as  to  tlie  future. 
The  past  has  been  brought  about  by  agencies  all  regular, 
however  multifarious  and  conflicting,  and  the  future  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  like :  tliere  is  no  such  dis* 
tinction  of  principle  as  that  which  Aristotle  lays  down 
between  propositions  respecting  the  past,  and  propositions 
respecting  the  future. 


going  of  their  causes.  But  there  are 
somei  who,  though  they  confess  this 
whole  propositioui  To-morrow  U  unll 
either  rain  or  not  rainy  to  be  true, 
yet  they  will  not  acknowledge  the 
parts  of  it,  as  To-morrom  it  wiU  vain, 
or  Ih-viorroio  it  unll  not  ruin,  to  be 
either  of  thom  tnie  by  itself;  because 
they  say  neither  this  nor  that  is 
true  determ£natdif»  But  what  is  this 
dderminatdff  true^  but  true  upon  our 
knmokd^f  or  c^dently  true?  And 
therefore  they  Bay  no  more,  but  that 
it  is  not  yet  koown  whether  it  be 
true  or  no ;  but  they  say  it  more 
obscurely,  and  darken  the  evidence  of 
the  tnith  with  the  eaine  words  with 
which  they  endeavour  to  hide  their 
own  ignorance,'* 

Compare  also  the  fuller  elucidation 
of  the  subject  given  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  System  of  Logic, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xvii,  s.  2 :— *'  An  event 
occurring  by  chance  may  be  better 
described  as  a  coincidence  from  which 
we  have  no  ground  to  infer  an  uni- 
formity; the  occurrence  of  an  event 
in  certain  circumstances,  without  our 


having  reason  on  that  account  to 
infer  that  it  will  happen  again  in 
those  circumstances.  This,  however, 
wJien  looked  cloaely  into,  implies  that 
the  tinuniL' ration  of  the  circumstances 
is  not  complete.  Whatever  the  fact 
was,  since  it  has  occurreii  once,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  if  all  the  circum- 
stances were  repeated,  it  would  occur 
again ;  and  not  only  if  all,  but  there 
is  sotne  yjarticular  p>rtion  of  those 
circumstances,  on  which  the  pheno- 
menon is  invariably  consequent.  Wit.h 
most  of  them,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
nected in  any  permanent  manner :  its 
conjunction  with  those  is  sard  to  he  the 
effect  of  chance,  to  be  merely  casual. 
Facts  casually  conjoined  are  scjiarately 
the  effect  of  causes,  and  therefore  cjf 
laws;  but  of  different  causes,  and 
causes  not  connected  by  any  law.  It 
is  incorrect  then  to  say  that  any 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  chance; 
but  we  may  say  that  two  or  morw 
phenomena  are  conjoined  by  chance, 
that  they  coexist  or  succeed  odm 
another  only  by  chance.^ 
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ere  is,  indeed,  one  distinction  between  inferences 
bo  the  past  and  inferences  as  to  the  fiitnrej  which 
^  have  contributed  to  suggest,  though  it  will  not 
ify,  the  position  here  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  In 
ard  to  the  disjunctive — To-morrow  there  will  be 
ea-fight,  or  there  will  not  be  a  sea-fight — nothing 
re  trustworthy  tlian  inference  or  anticipation  is 
cticable  ;  the  anticipation  of  a  sagacious  man  with 

knowledge  is  more  likely  to  prove  correct  than 
t  of  a  stupid  man  with  little  knowledge ;  yet  both 

alike    anticipations,    unverifiable  at   the   present 

tut.     But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  disjunctive — 
rday  there  was  a  sea-fight,  or  there  w^as  not  a 
fight — we  are  no  longer  in  the  same  position.     The 
disputants,  supposed  to  declare  thus,  may   have 

^far  o&\  and  may  have  no  other  means  of  de- 
f  the  doubt  than  inference.  But  the  inference 
is  not  unverifiable :  there  exist,  or  may  exist, 
aesses  or  spectators  of  the  two  fleets,  who  can 
pdirect  attestation  of  the  reality,  and  can  either 
Hrm  or  refute  the  inference,  negative  or  affirmative, 
le  by  an  absentee.  Thus  the  proposition,  Yester- 
thei'e  was  a  sea-fight,  or  the  other,  Yesterday 
■  was  not  a  sea-fight,  will  be  verifiable  or  deter- 
ably  true.  There  are  indeed  many  inferences  as 
he  past,  in  regard  to  which  no  direct  evidence  is 
inable.  Still  this  is  an  accident ;  for  such  direct 
lence  may  always  be  supposed  or  imagined  as  capable 
)eiDg  brought  into  court.  But,  in  respect  to  tlie 
tre,  verification  is  out  of  the  question ;  we  are  con- 
d  to  the  region  of  inference,  well  or  ill-supported. 

^then,  we  have  a  material  distinction  between  the 
nd  the  futm*e.     It  was  probably  present  to  the 
of  Aristotle,   though   he   misconceives   its    real 
t  of  operation,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  his  still 
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more  compreliensive  classification  of  the  difiTdrent  con- 
temporaneous agencies  (regular  and  irregular)  which 

he  supposes  to  pervade  the  Kosmoa, 

In  the  treatise  before  us,  he  next,  proceeds  to  state  what 
collocation  of  the  negative  particle  constitutes  the  special 
or  legitimate  negation  to  any  given  affirmation,  or  what 
are  the  real  forms  of  proposition,  standing  in  contradic- 
tory opposition  to  certain  other  forms,  so  as  to  make  up 
en©  Afttiphmis.*  The  simplest  proposition  must  include 
a  noun  and  a  verb,  either  definite  or  indefinite  :  72on 
homOj  is  a  spex:imen  of  an  indefinite  noun — non  currity 
of  an  indefinite  verb.  There  must  be,  in  anj  one  pro- 
position, one  subject  and  one  predicate ;  even  the  inde- 
finite noun  or  verb  signifies,  in  a  certain  sense,  one  thing. 
Each  affirmation  comprises  a  noun,  or  an  indefinite 
noun,  with  a  verb  ;  the  special  corresponding  or  conti^a- 
dictory  negation  (making  up  the  Antiphasis  along  with 
the  former)  comprises  a  noun  (or  an  indefinite  noun) 
with  an  indefinite  verb.     The  simplest  proposition  is — 

Affirmative,  Conirtxdictoftf  KetjrUioe, 

Eat  honjo Non  est  homo. 

Est  non  horao  .♦      ..      Non  est  non  homo. 

Here  are  only  two  pairs  of  antithetic  propositions,  or 
one  quaternion.  The  above  is  an  indefinite  proposition 
(which  may  be  either  universal  or  not).  When  we  uni- 
versalize it,  or  turn  it  into  an  imiversal  proposition,  we 
have — 

Affirmatim*  Cmitradicf.oi'y  K^gftttve, 

Eat  omnb  homo       ,.      ..      »•      .,     Non  est  omn is  homo. 
But  omui0  non  homo       ..      ..      ..     Non  est  omnis  non  homo. 

The  above  are  specimens  of  the  smallest  proposition  : 
but  when  we  regjird  larger  propositions,  such  as  those 
(called  tertii  adjacentis)  where  there  are  two  terms 
besides  est^  the  collocation  of  the  negative  particle  be- 

^  Aristot.  De  IntGTpr.  p.  19,  b.  5,  8G(|. 
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more  complicated,  and  requires  fuller  illustration, 
e,  as  an  example,  the  affirmative  Est  jitstm  honio^ 
true  negation  of  this  is,  Ntm  est  jxistus  homo.  In 
le  two  propositions,  homo  is  the  subject ;  but  we  may 
the  negative  with  it,  and  we  may  consider  nan  homo, 
less  than  homo^  as  a  distinct  subject  for  predication, 
mative  or  negative.     Farther,  we  may  attach  est 

non  est  either  to  jxistus  or  to  nan  jxistus  as  the  pre- 
ite  of  the  proposition,  with  either  homo^  or  non  homo^ 
ftubject  We  shall  thus  obtain  a  double  moJe  of 
thesis,  or  two  distinct  quaternions,  each  containing 

pairs  of  contradictory  propositions.  The  seooiid 
"  of  the  first  quaternion  will  not  bf>  in  the  same 
^mi  tiB  the  second  pair  of  the  second  quaternion, 
he  proposition  just  mentioned,  viz. — (A)  Ed  Justus 
Wt  with  its  negative,  (B)  Non  est  Justus  hamo^ 
■Bty  let  us  assume  homo  as  subject.     We  have  then 

(QUATERNION  I.) 

JA)  Est  Justus  homo     (B)  Non  est  justiia  homo, 

[D)  Nou  est  tjou  Justus  homo      .•      ,.     (C)  Eet  non  Justus  buinu, 

Sxamining  the  relation  borae  by  the  last  two  among 

I  four  propositions  (C  and  D)^  to  the  first  two 
x>L   Be   hiterpr,  p.   19»  b. 
Sra¥  df  tA  Iot*   rplrov  trpornea- 

kiiTfir'  X<7«  dc  tnov  t  err*  hi* 
if  ^p0ptt»wfit*  TO  fo-T*  rpl" 
\»ff*>\  (rvyitfl(TBat  ovofia  ^  p^^  *V 
iroi^crrt*  S^trrt  dta  rovro  rcrmpa 
t  Twra,  ^f  rii  ^v  duo  wp^s  TfiP 
tftatruf  Koi  ttTr6<pa<n¥  t^wi  ttara  t6 

|^ry(i»  d*  on  t6  tartv  ^  r^ 
*jf  wpfHrKiiafTai  17  r<p  ou  diicat^}, 
f  Koi  ff  an*k^a<Tit>  rtrmpn  n^v 
1.  vmtvfity  d«  rh  XrySfUVov  ix 
vttoyfypQfk^tvtAV,  In  this  pasAAg€ 
VKifd^  which  I  havtj  encioccil  be- 


tween brackets  are  altered  by  Waits: 
I  shall  Btiite  presently  what  I  think 
of  hia  alteration*  Following  upon 
these  words  there  ought  to  W,  and  it 
noeras  from  Ammonius  (SchoL  x>*  ^'^^» 
a.  20)  that  there  once  waja,  a  jtcheme 
or  table  arraiitfiiig  the  four  projiosi- 
tions  in  the  order  and  di»]xw*ition 
which  we  read  in  the  Analytic* 
Priora,  I.  xlvi.  p.  51^  b.  37,  and 
which  I  shall  here  follow.  But  no 
such  table  now  appears  in  onr  text; 
we  have  only  an  enumeration  of  the 
four  projjositiona,  in  a  different  onler, 
and  then  a  reference  to  the  Ana- 
lyiica. 
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(A  and  B),  tlie  simple  aflSrmativc  and  negative,  we  Bee 
that  B  is  the  legitimate  negative  of  A,  and  D  that  of 
C.  We  farther  see  that  B  is  a  consequence  of  C^  and 
D  a  consequence  of  A,  but  not  ince  versd :  that  is,  if  C 
is  true,  B  must  certainly  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  infer, 
because  B  is  true,  that  C  must  also  be  true  :  while,  if 
A  is  true,  D  must  also  be  true ;  but  D  may  perhaps 
be  true,  though  A  be  not  true.  In  other  words,  the 
relation  of  D  to  A  and  of  C  to  B^  is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  privative  term  injmtus  were  substituted 
in  place  of  nan  jiisttis ;  t,e.  if  the  proposition  C  {E/^t 
injustus  homo)  be  true,  the  other  proposition  B  {^Ntm 
eat  Justus  homo)^  must  certainly  be  true,  but  the  infer- 
ence will  not  hold  conversely  ;  while  if  the  proposition 
A  {Est  jusitis  homo),  be  true,  it  must  also  be  true  to 
say  D  {Nofi  est  mjiistiis  homo\  but  not  vice  versd," 

Such  is  the  result  obtained  when  we  take  hamo  as 
the  subject  of  the  proposition  ;  we  get  four  ]>ropo- 
sitious,  of  which  the  two  last  (C  and  D)  stand  to  the 


*  IteferriDg  to  the  words  ciU'd  in  the 
preceding  note,  1  coastnie  to  bi  5i«o, 
oS  as  Boethius  does  (11.  ]>p.  384-385), 
and  not  in  a^ectnent  with  Aminoiiius 
(SchoL  p.  122,  a.  20,  Br,),  who,  how- 
over,  is  (blluwt'd  \>Ah  by  Julius  Pacius 
and  Waitz  (p.  344).  1  think  it  im- 
|XJSgit>le  that  the^e  wotdjs,  to.  bi  Hvo^ 

(A)  Est  Justus  homo     ..      .* 

Aa  the  words  ra  fiiv  bvo  refer  to 
the  second  contradictory  pair  (that  is, 
V  and  D)  in  the  first  Quaternion,  so 
the  words  ra  St  6w>,  oS  designate  the 
second  amtraiiJclory  pair  (G  and  H) 
in. the  secotid  Quaternion.  Though 
G  and  H  are  iucluded  in  the  second 
Quaternion,  they  are  here  designated 
by  the  negative  relation  (ra  di  ^Co^ 
oh)  which  tliey  bear  to  A  and  B, 
lii«  first  coutnulictory  juiir  of  t\iv  first 


o0,  can  iDean  (as  Ammoiiius  thinks) 
the  ftonit^airic  and  ajr^aa-is  them- 
selves, since  the  very  ptjiut  which 
Aristotle  m  affinning  is  the  relation 
of  these  words,  trpos  Tfi$f  xara^tHunp 
Ka\  airii^aiTiv,  t\  e.  to  the  afHrmative 
and  negative  started  from — 


(B)  Kon  est  Justus  homo* 


Quaternion,  ^ix^^  Xiyovrai  al  avn- 
Bfo-tii  (line  20}  is  expIiiintMl  and  illua- 
trated  by  line  37 — airrm  iih  avw  8wi 
avTiMLvraLf  Skknt  ht  ^vo  wpiti  ri*  o  v  le 
avBptawos  m  vrronflptv&¥  rt  npo<r- 
T€$(v,  Lastly,  Anstolle  expressly 
states  that  the  second  Quaternion  will 
stand  indeiiendently  and  by  \\m[( 
(p.  20,  a*  l)t  having  noHced  it  in  the 
Wginniug  only  in  relation  to  Uie 
first. 
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first  (B  and  A)  in  the  same  relation  as  if  they 

md  D)  were  privative  propositions.     But  if,  instead 

pmo,  we  take  non  homo  as  Subject  of  the  propo- 

( Justus  or  non  Justus  being  predicates  as  before), 

mil  then  obtain  two  other  pairs  of  oontradictory 

sitions ;  and  the  second  pair  of  this  new  quaternion 

ot  stand  in  tliatsame  relation  to  these  same  propo- 

s  B  and  A,  We  shall  then  find  that,  instead  of  B  and 

e  have  a  different  negative  and  a  different  affirm- 

je,  as  the  appropriate '  correlates  to  the  third  and 

Ui  propositions.      The   new  quaternion  of  propo- 

■is,  with  non  homo  as  subject,  will  stand  thus — 

I  (QUATERNION  U.) 

9  Eat  Justus  non  homo    .-      ,.      -•     (F)  Non  eat  Justus  nan  homo, 

I)  Non  est  non  Justus  non  borao     .*     (G)  Est  non  Justus  non  homo.* 

m  we  see  that  propositions  G  and  H  do  not  stand 
I  and  A  in  the  same  relations  as  C  and  D  stand  to 
fnd  A ;  but  that  they  stimd  in  that  same  relation 
;wo  perfectly  different  propositions,  F  and  E,  That 
if  in  place  of  non  jmtuSy  in  propositions  G  and  H, 
ibstitute  the  privative  term  tnjustus  (thus  turning 


ristot.  De  Interpr,  p.  19,  b.  SO. 

b^V    ojif    fivo   dvTitcttvrai    (the 

-A  B  iind  C   D— of  the 

r  8f  Tovra^v  ovic  eflrowai  avriBt- 
avtai  hi  f(fapit  (Kitv6>v  avral 
iavrat  ftron-at,  wr  ov6fJUiT^  r^ 
(ivfBputtro^  ](pmp.(V€u.  The 
nd  avrai  alludes  to  Uiis  lost  qua- 
ion,  tKtlpmw  to  the  first.  I  have, 
1  the  f«)m>er  ca^*,  trannpoBed  pro- 
tioiis  thRH!  and  four  of  thin  secxind 
berniiin,  in  order  that  the  relation 
I  to  F  and  of  M  to  E  may  be 
6  easily  discerned. 
hgte  ore  few  chapters  in  Anstotlo 


first  quatemiott)*  uXXai  J5«  ^vo  irpAr 
t6  ovic    a¥Bp6twt>s   tt>r  imnMtptvrtv 

Tt  VpQfTT^Biv* 

(F)  ovK  tvTt  HUmos  oiiK  aviptHKOSt 

(G)  roTU'  ov  htKatos  ovk  tiv$ptffirot* 

more  obscure  and  puzzling  than  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  De  Interpretatione. 
It  was  found  so  by  Alexander,  Her- 
minus,  Porphyry,  Ammonius,  and  all 
the  Scholia^tii.  AmtDoniun  (SchoL 
pp.  121, 122,  Br.)  reports  these  doubts, 
and  complains  of  it  as  a  ridfUe  almost 
insoluble,  llie  diflSculties  remain, 
even  after  the  lung  note  of  Waitz,  and 
the  literal  translation  of  M.  Barthe- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire* 


■jtsm^^^^ 


B^ 
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G  into  JEst  injustns  rum  homo^  and  turning  H  into  Non 
est  injttstm  non  hcmo)^  the  relation  of  G,  when  thus 
altered,  to  F,  and  the  relation  of  H,  when  thus  altered, 
to  Ej  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  before.  Or,  in  other 
words,  if  G  be  true,  F  will  certainly  be  true,  but  not 
vice  versd ;  and  if  E  be  true,  H  will  certainly  be  true, 
but  not  vice  versd. 

The  propositions  which  we  have  hitherto  studied 
have  been  indefinite;  that  is,  they  might  be  uni- 
versal or  not.  But  if  we  attach  to  them  the  sign  of 
universality,  and  construe  them  as  universals,  all  that 
we  have  said  about  them  woidd  still  continue  to  be  true, 
except  that  the  propositions  which  are  diametrically 
(or  diagonally)  opposed  would  not  be  both  true  in  so 
many  instances*  Thus,  let  us  take  the  first  quaternion 
of  propositions,  in  which  est  is  attached  to  homo^  and 
let  us  construe  these  propositions  as  universal.  They 
will  stand  thus — 

(A)  Omnia  est  homo  Justus (B)  Non  omDia  est  homo  Justus, . 

(D)  Non  omnis  est  homo  non  justtw    ..     (C)  Omnis  C8t  homo  non  justua. 

In  these  propositions,  as  in  the  others  before  noticed, 
the  same  relation  prevails  between  C  and  B,  and  be- 
tween A  and  D  ;  if  C  be  true,  B  also  is  true,  but  not 
vice  versd ;  if  A  be  true,  D  also  will  be  true,  but  not  vice 
verad^  But  the  propositions  diagonally  opposed  will  not 
be  so  often  alike  true  :*  thus,  if  A  be  true  {Omnis  est 
liOino  Justus)^  C  cannot  be  true  (  Omnis  est  homo  noiijiistwi) ; 
whereas  in  the  former  quaternion  of  propositions  (inde- 
finite, and  therefore  capable  of  being  construed  as  not 
universal)  A  and  C  might  both  be  ahke  true.* 


*  Artstot  De  Interpret,  p.  19,  h.  35. 
irkiiv  ovj(  o/io/oif  ray   Ktir^   iitaftrrpov 

jTor*.  Tht«  **  diameter  '*  or  **  diagonal  " 
18  to  be  imderstocifj  wnth  reference  to 
the  scheme  or  sijuare  mentioned  p. 


171,  note,   the    relnted    propositions 
standing  at  the  angles,  aa  nhive. 

*  'J 'he  HchoUon  of  Ammouiuii,  p. 
123,  a.  17,  Br*^  explains  this  very 
obscure  pa8S8j;c:  dXX*  cVi  fiiv  rn¥ 
awpwr^iopiartiii*    (indefinite    proposi- 
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'a  thus  that  Aristotle  explains  the  distinctions  of 
ng  in  propositions^  arising  out  of  the  altered 
(sation  of  the  negative  particle ;  the  distinction  be- 
ll (1)  Non  est  jusHia^  (2)  Est  non  Justus,  (3)  Est 
b.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the  only  ti-ue  nega- 
^.rresponding  to  the  affirmative  Est  Justus.  The 
is  not  a  negative  at  all^  but  an  affirmative  {Ik 
htm^i  or  by  transposition,  as  Theophrastus  after- 
called  it).  The  third  is  an  affirmative,  but  pri- 
re.  Both  the  second  and  the  third  stand  related 
le  same  manner  to  the  first ;  that  is,  the  truth  of 
irst  is  a  necessary  consequence  either  of  the  second 
the  third,  but  neither  of  these  can  be  certainly 
■ed  from  the  first.  This  is  explained  still  more 
\y  in  the  Prior  Analytics ;  to  which  Aristotle  here 
express  reference.* 


>  Biicb  as  may  be  constnicd  either 
aivei^al  or  as  purticular),  Korh 

(of  tiio  proix)8iti(jn8  diiigonally 
site),  trvvakrf6tvtiv  dWtiXmt  av^- 
H  KOI  rur  ano<fi>d(TtiSf  dr*  rait 
tXdiF  r<rodvva/iOV(rar.  f ir2 
dr  wfHMT^impt(rfiiVii»¥  (those  pn> 
doM  where  the  mark  of  univcr- 
y  18  tacked  to  tho  Subject),  irtftl 
Wpl  aviY  ^  Xdyosn  rrj^  KaBokov 
t^CTfUr  Koi  TTjr  fVl  pitpov^  djTO- 
fMv,  Ttif  iiiv  fiaratfrntrfit  ddvyarov 
ikfl$*v(rai  naff  olap^rfnoTf  vkrjv^ 
fUvrw,  «7r»0<icrfif  erv^aiVft  avv- 
9cvriv  KOTO  fwSm^y  rr^v  ivh^xoiuvriP' 

Ari^tot.  De  Interfir.  p.  10,  b.  31. 
TO  ^iv  ovVy  &aTrrp  iv  rolt  'Awi- 
iieoif  Xf'yf  Ttw,  aZrta  rimitrai* 
NmIz  in  his  Dote  siiiigeKts  that  in* 
id  of  rirattrak  we  ooght  to  read 
^X^4».  But  if  we  su()]N>Be  that  the 
iiml  table  once  exiKtod  in  the  t4»xt, 


l: 


with  the  Analytica,  this  eonjoctutil 
clmn'^e  would  be  unnecessary, 

Waitz  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  text  of  this  chapter,  which  ap|w:*r 
to  me  piirtljrlbr  the  better,  imrtly  not 
for  the  l>ttter.  Both  Bekkerand  BuHse- 
maker  (Finnin  Didot)  retain  the  old 
text;  but  thia  old  text  was  a  pnzxle 
to  the  ancient  commentators,  even 
anterior  to  Alexander  of  Apbrodisiaa. 
I  will  here  give  first  the  text  of  Bek- 
kcr»  next  the  changes  made  by  Wait? : 
my  own  opinion  does  not  wholly 
coincide  with  cither.  1  shall  cite  the 
text  from  p,  19,  b.  1 9,  leavini^  out  the 
portion  between  lines  30  and  3^,  which 
doea  not  bear  ufn;:n  the  matter  here 
discussed,  while  it  obscures  tlie  Irgiti^ 
mate  sequence  of  Aristotlc*s  ri^^iaoninjij, 

(Bekker.) — "Orav  hi  th  ttrrt  rpl- 
toy  wpoa-KanjyopriTatf  ijdij  di;^£r  Xf- 
yotftm  al  dvTi$i<rtit.  Xiyta  dc  oiov 
<Strr%  diifaior  uyBp^n&t*  rh 
itrn  rpirov  4*^^-1  (TvyKUtrBat  Svnpin 
I)  p^p-ti  tV  tJ   KarofpHtrfi.     uxm   fiu\ 
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After  this  very  subtle  and  obscure  distinction  between 
propositions  secmidi  adjacerUu^  and  those  tertii  adjacentis^ 


roDro    rirrapa    Ibra*    ravra,    hv   Th\K(ia'€Tai^  r«>   ov   liiKali^  (25)^ 


fiiv  ^vo  fTf^t  rtfp  Kard(f>a<riv  kol  dnu* 
r^ntriy  e^fi   Kttra  tA    trrotj^avv   oust   at 

oTt  TO  ia-TLv  5  '''^  diiea*^^  Tfpotr- 
(A)  €<m  dtVaif}?  avdpwTTOK 

tA  y«p  ta-Tiv  iirrav6a  *cal  rA  o v k 
ccTTt  T^  dtfCftt^  frpocTKf Itrcrat 
leal  r^  ov  di«cat^  (^)* — AL^rai 
fiiv  olv  iivo  dmUtivrai,  akXai  fie  hvo 
nph^  t6    ovk    SvBf90WOt   a»r    vito- 

(E)  f(TT4  bUaio^  oifK  atf&pesmot 


&(rrf  teal  17  aTr6tf>atris<-  rtTTOpa  &ty 
fOTOi*  (Here  follow  the  first  pairs  of 
Antitheses^  or  tJie  first  Quaternion  of 
propofiitiorm  in  the  onier  as  given) — 

,   (B)  ovK  firrt  BUaios  av&p^trros. 
>   (D)  olfM  f oTtv  ov  tUaios  auBptajros, 

Ktiptif6v  Tt  (38)  frpoartBfv,  ( tiere 
follow  the  second  pairs  of  Antitheses, 
or  the  second  Quaternion  of  proposi- 
tions, again  in  the  order  from  which 
I  have  departed  above) — 

(F)  0^*e  €(m  ^Umos  ovk  SivBpwfros* 


(G)  ftrrtv  ov  BUaiof  ovk  (w&p<im&^  ••    (H)  Ovk  ttrriv  ov  6Uaiot  ovk  auBpttmos, 

wXtiovs  if  TovTQir  ovK  ttrovToi  avTi-  9ecutidi  adjacent  is,  there  was  only  one 
^f oTif.  avrai  hi  (the  second  Quater-  Quat^rniorj  or  two  couple*  of  anti- 
nion)  x«pi^  tictiptap  (fii^t  Quaternion)     thetical  propositions,     ^'est,  to  assign 


KOB" 


tavras  fcrot^ai,  oit 


oi^fiari 


In  this  text   Waitz  makes  three 


the  distinction  between  the  first  and 
the  second  Quaternion  in  propositions 
tertii  adjaceniis, 

alterations ; — 1.  In  line  24,  instead  of  Now  the  first  of  these  two  pnrpoeeH 
5  T^  itxait^  wpofrttftatrai  ^  r^  ov  is  marked  out  in  line  25,  which  I 
dmai^ — ^he  reads,  $  r^  a^'^p^wy  tliink  we  ought  to  read  not  by  sub- 
wpofrKtlfftrai  rj  r^  om  dv0p<airtp*  stitutlng  the  vrords  of  Waitz  in  place 

5    In  line  30  ho  makes  a  similar*  of  the  words  of  Bekker»  but  by  retain- 


change ;  instead  of  r«^  ^ttttuta  wpfHr-^ 
KftV^rai  Koi  ry  o^  dincuty — he  reads^ 
r^  dvBpaur^  irpotriccMrrrai  xal  rip  oIk 

dpSpWTTtj^, 

In  line  38,  instead  of  irpoort^V,  he 
reads  wpom-fBivrof^ 

Of  these  three  alterations  the  first 
appears  to  me  good,  but  insuSicieni  j 
tlie  ueoond  not  good,  thou^  the  pas- 
Ba^  as  it  stands  in  Bekker  requires 
amendment  i  and  the  third,  a  change 
for  the  worse* 

llie  purpose  of  Aristotle  is  her© 
twofold.  First,  to  give  the  renaon 
why,  when  the  jirojKJsitions  were 
tertii  adjacent  19,  there  were  two  Qua- 
ternions or  four  couples  of  aiUithotical 
jtropositions;  whereas  in  proportions 


in;?  the  words  of  Bekker  and  ineerting 
the  wonls  of  Wnxiz  as  an  addition  to 
them*  llie  passaj^e  after  such  addi- 
tion will  stJind  thus — Xiyt^  3*  on  to 
€  (TTtp  »)  r^  dtxa/o)  irpoaKftfTtrai  rj  tm 
ov  dmaitp^  kqI  ^  r^  dvBpanTtjp  ^  r<p  ovk 
dvBptmr^j  &crre  Kal  tj  dwoffMnjit,  rtr^ 
rapa  oiv  iortu.  Here  Aristotle  de- 
clares the  i^eoAoti  why  (o^v)  there  come 
to  be  four  couples  of  propositions; 
that  reason  is,  bocause  lart  and  wk 
tart  may  be  joined  either  with  ducator 
or  with  ov  8iifatof,  and  either  with 
&tf0p«moi  or  with  ovk  avBpvmos*  Both 
these  alternatives  must  be  specified  in 
order  to  make  out  a  reason  why  there 
are  two  Quaternions  or  four  couples 
of  antithetical  propositiona.    But  the 
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jBpect  to  the  application  of  the  negative,  Aristotle 
on  the  relation  of  contrariety  between  propo- 


r 

Pfftfi  read  by  Bekfcer,  gives  only 
f  these  altemativfia,  whild  the 
pe,  as  read  by  Waitz,  gives  only 
ther.  Accordingly,  neither  of 
sepftTst^ly  is  sufficient ;  but  both 
nn  taken  together  furaisb  the 
.  required,  and  thus  answer 
tie's  purpose, 

3totle  now  proceeds  to  enunciate 
St  of  the  two  Qimteraions,  and 
proceeds  to  line  30,  where  the 
g  of  Bekkcr  is  irrelevant  and 
kning;  but  the  amendment  of 
appears  tt»  me  still  worse,  beinf? 
^ely  incorrect  in  stat^'mcut  of 
Waitz  reads  ri  yap  tanv 
Wk  (in  the  first  Quaternion, 
MfE  just  been  enunciated)  Kai 
Bfirrcy  r^  dt^6ft<atT<^  wpoa-" 
|F  xal  r ^  oifK  avBpuurt^. 
last  words  are  incorrect  in  fact, 
c  atfBpvmov  does  not  appear  in 
•at  Quaternion,  but  is  reserved 
MBcond.  While  the  reading  of 
B  thus  evidently  wron*;,  that 
ur  Bsaerta  nothing  to  the  pur* 
It  la  useless  to  tell  us  merely 
cmr  and  ovk  tariv  attach  both 
uof  and  to  ov  lUaiof  in  this 
iJuatemioQ  {ivra\^6a)j  because 
baracteristic  is  equally  tme  of 
Bpd  Quaternion  (presently  to 
und  therefore  constitutes  no 
Bm  between  the  two.  To 
n  the  meaning  intended  by 
tie  I  think  we  ought  here  also 
Lex  the  words  of  Bekker,  and  to 
jpr  them  some,  though  not  all, 
words  of  Waitz.  The  passage 
then  stand  thus — to  yhp  tarip 
z  xal  tA  ovtt  forrt  r^  diica/^ 
itrtrai  xal  ry  ou  ^iicaita,  itai 
jp,  ctXX*   Qv  r^  ovic  dvSpai* 

[perhapii  xal  ov  r^  wtc  dt^ 
light  fiufHce  in  the  last  clause 

I. 


(being  a  smaller  change),  though  dXX' 
ol  seem  the  proper  terms  to  declafe 
the  meaning.  In  the  reading;  whicli 
I  propose,  the  sequence  intended  by 
Aristotle  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
Having  first  told  us  that  itmv  and 
oi/K  eoTi,  being  joined  alternately  with 
^Uaiot  and  with  ov  diicator,  aod  also 
with  av$piairof  and  ovk  avdpomoif^ 
make  up  two  Quaternions,  he  proceeds 
to  enunciate  the  distinctive  character 
belonging  to  the  first  Quaternion  of 
the  two,  viz.,  that  in  it  tart  and  ouc 
fOTiv  are  joined  both  with  dUatos  and 
ov  6Umoft  and  also  with  ilvBpunrot^ 
hut  not  mth  nitK  av6p^iT0S>  This 
is  exactly  the  truth. 

Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  the  second 
Quaternion,  where  he  points  out,  ii 
the  characteristic  distinction,  that  oujt 
^BpotTTos  comes  in  and  avBpamot  dis- 
appears, w^hile  diJuitOF  and  ov  hUatos 
remain  included,  as  in  the  first,  lliis  la 
declared  plainly  by  Aristotle  in  line 
37 : — avTCU  fiiv  o^  hvo  dtrrUtii^at 
(referring  to  the  two  pairs  of  an- 
tithetical profK>sitions  in  the  first 
Quutemioo),  iWai  dt  npht  r^ 
OVK  ILvB  pnAtrot  a»r  {moKfiptv6v' 
r*  rtpouTfBiv*  t<m  biKaios  ovx  iwBpuir 
nof-ovK  t<m  diKatos  ovk  ayBptanoi^ 
«(rrw  ov  diKaios  ovk  uyBpmror^vic 
fOTtv  OV  bUaios  OVK  aifBpmrov^  When 
we  read  these  wonis,  oXXcu  df  Svo 
np6t  t6  nifK  avBptawot  as  vfroKtlfif- 
v6v  rt  wpo<Tr*$iPt  as  applied  to  the 
second  Quaternion,  we  &m  that  there 
must  have  been  some  words  pre- 
ceding which  excluded  ovit  ^uBpm- 
jT Of  from  the  first  Quaternion.  Waits 
contends  for  the  nect»ssity  of  changing 
irpotTTfBtv  itito  7TpoaT«B*vTot,  I  do 
not  concur  with  his  reasons  for  the 
change ;  the  words  that  follow,  p.  20, 
line  2,  a»f  ov^furrt  ry  our  &vBp*^ 
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sitions*  The  universal  affirmation  Omne  est  animal 
justum  has  for  its  contrary  Nullum  est  animal  justum. 
It  is  plain  that  both  these  propositions  will  never  be 
true  at  once.  But  the  negatives  or  contradictories  of  j 
both  may  well  be  true  at  once ;  thns,  Nati  orjine  animal  ^M 
est  justum  (the  contradictory  of  the  first)  and  Est  all- 
quid  animal  justum  (the  contradictory  of  the  second) 
may  be  and  are  both  alike  true.  If  the  aflfirmative 
proposition  Omnis  fiomo  est  non  Justus  be  true,  the 
negative  NuUus  est  homo  Justus  must  also  be  true ;  if 
the  affirmative  Est  aliquis  homo  Justus  be  true,  the 
negative  Non  omnis  homo  est  non  Justus  must  also  be 
true.  In  singular  propositions,  wherever  the  negative 
or  denial  is  true,  the  indefinite  affirmative  {lie  iieraOe* 
aem^,  in  the  language  of  Theophrastus)  corresponding 
to  it  will  also  be  tiue ;  in  universal  propositions,  tlie  j 
same  will  not  always  bold.  Thus,  if  you  ask,  Is  ^| 
Sokrates  wise?  and  receive  for  Miswer  No,  you  are 
waiTanted  in  affirming,  Sokrates  is  not  wise  (the  inde- 
finite affirmation).  But  if  you  ask,  Are  all  men  wise  ? 
and  the  answer  is  No,  you  are  not  warranted  in  affirm- 
ing, All  men  are  not  wise.  This  last  is  the  contrary  of 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  wise ;  and  two  contraries 
may  both  be  false.  You  are  warranted  in  declaring  only 
the  contradictory  negative,  Not  all  men  are  wise.* 
Neither  the  indefinite  noun  {ovk  av0pwTro%)y  nor  the 


1 


troF  x/>«*H*>^*  (frpo<rxp«^»oai),  are  a 
reasotmble  justification  of  wpoartBiv 
— o VK  duepoiwos     iff      viroKt  i- 

fi€¥dv      T»      ItpOKTTtBiv     bcUlg     VeFJ 

linalogoUB  to  ovk  ayBptanot  i>t  opofia. 
This  lon;^  uote*  lor  the  jmrposo  of 
reatoring  clearaesa  to  an  obscure  text, 
will  ai)pear  amply  justified  if  tbe 
reader  will  turn  to  the  |)eri>kxilies 
aad  complaints  of  the  ancient  Scho- 
liasta^   roTcaled   by   Ammonius  aad 


Boethius.  Even  earlier  than  tbe  time 
of  Alexander  (SchoL  p.  122,  b.  47) 
there  was  divergenoe  in  tbe  MSS.  of 
ArUtcitle ;  several  read  r^  d««f i«*  (p. 
19,  b.  25),  seveml  others  read  r^ 
dvepoiirta.  I  think  that  all  of  tbem 
were  right  in  what  they  retained^  and 
wrong  by  omission  only  or  mainly* 

•  Aristot.  1)q  Interpret  p.  20,  a. 
16-30. 


SUBJECT  TO  BE  ONE,  AND  PREDICATE  ONE.      17^ 


efinite  verb  (ov  rpix^t — ov  iUaio^)  is  a  real  and  tme 
Jation,  though  it  appears  to  be  such.    For  every 
fatiou  ought  to  be   either   true    or  false;   but  non 
w^  if  nothing  be  appended  to  it,  is  not  more  tnie 
False  (indeed  less  so)  than  honw* 
Che  transposition  of  substantive  and  adjective  makes 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ;  Est  albm 
k?  is  equivalent  to  £6^  homo  alhus.     If  it  were  not 
ivalent^  there  would  be  two  negations  corresponding 
he  same  affinnation ;  but  we  have  shown  that  there 
be  only  one  negation  corresponding  to  one  affirm- 
^n#  so  as  to  make  up  an  Afitiphasis} 
n  one  and  the  same  proposition,  it  is  indispensable 
:;  the  subject  be  one  and  the  predicate  one ;  if  not, 
proposition  will  not  he  one,  but  two  or  more.    Both 
subject  and  the  predicate  indeed  may  consist  of 
jral  words ;  but  in  each  case  the  several  words  must 
esoe  to  make  one  total  unity ;  otherwise  the  pro- 
'tion  will  not  he  one.     Thus,  we  may  predicate  of 
'animal^  bipes^  rnansiietum ;  but  these  three  coalesce 
le,  so  that  the  proposition  will  be  a  single  one, 
!ie  other  hand  the  three  terms  homo^  albus,  am- 
do   not  coalesce    into  one;    and   therefore,   if 
predicate  all  respecting  the  same  subject,  or  if  we 
m  the  same  predicate  resjiecting  all  three,  express- 
them  all  by  one  word,  the  proposition  will  not  be 
jut  several*' 
Btotle  follows  this  up  by  a  remark  interesting  to 


iltot.  De  Interpr.  p .  20,  a.  3 1 ,  seq. 

k  1-12.    Thiit  VotI  Xfvicd* 

B;,  irnd    eWU    Sv^piowtit   Xm- 

RQ  exactly  the  Kxme,  neither 

or  \em — wo  might  have  sup- 

I  that    AriBtotle    would    have 

without  any  proof;  that  he 

i\*e   heen  content  oirA    twv 

fri<rrov<r$(U  (to    use   the 


phrase  of  Airnnonjiut  in  a  portion  of 
lh6  Scholia,  p.  121,  ik  27).  But  ho 
prefcrB  to  tl educe  it  as  a  corollary 
from  a  general  doctrine  much  Inss  evi- 
dent than  the  statement  itself;  and 
after  all»  his  deduction  is  not  concltt- 
^ve,  aa  Wait  St  has  already  remarked 
(ad  Organ.  J,  p.  asi). 
•  Ibid.  b.  ia-21>. 
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note^  because  we  see  how  much  his  generalities  were 
intended  to  bear  upon  the  actual  practice  of  his  day, 
in  regard  to  dialectical  disputation.  In  dialectic  exer- 
cise, the  respondent  undertook  to  defend  a  thesis,  so  as 
to  avoid  inconsistency  between  one  answer  and  another, 
against  any  questions  which  might  be  put  by  the  op- 
ponent.  Both  the  form  of  the  questions,  and  the  form 
of  the  answers,  were  determined  beforehand-  No  ques- 
tion was  admissible  which  tended  to  eUcit  information 
or  a  positive  declaration  from  the  respondent.  A  pro- 
position was  tendered  to  him,  and  he  was  required  to 
announce  whether  he  affirmed  or  denied  it.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  put  in  either  one  of  two  ways :  either 
by  the  affirmative  alone,  or  by  putting  both  the  affirm- 
ative and  the  negative ;  either  in  the  form,  Is  Rhetoric 
estimable  ?  or  in  the  form,  Is  Rhetoric  estimable  or 
not  ?  To  the  first  form  the  respondent  answered  Yes 
or  No:  to  the  second  form,  he  replied  by  repeating 
either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  as  he  preferred. 
But  it  was  not  allowable  to  ask  him,  What  is  Rhetoric  ? 
so  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  enunciating  an 
explanation  of  his  own/ 

Under  these  canons  of  dialectic  debate,  each  question 
was  required  to  be  really  and  truly  one,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  definite  answer  in  one  word.  The  questioner  was 
either  unfair  or  unskilful,  if  he  wrapped  up  two  ques- 
tions really  distinct  in  the  same  word,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  respondent  either  to  admit  them  both,  or  to 
deny  them  both,  at  once.  Against  this  inconvenience 
Aristotle  seeks  to  guard,  by  explaining  what  are  the 
conditions  under  which  one  and  the  same  word  does  in 
fact  include  more  than  one  question.  He  had  before 
brought  to  view  the  case  of  an  equivocal  term,  which 


I 


'  See  the  Scholia  of  Ammoniiifi,  jj.  127  Br. 
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Dives  8uch  duplication :  if  himatton '  means  both 
Be  and  man,  it  will  often  happen  that  questions 
)ecting  hinmtum  cannot  be  truly  answered  either 
Fes  or  No.  He  now  brings  to  view  a  different  case 
vhich  the  like  ambignity  is  involved.     To  constitute 

proposition,  it  is  essential  both  that  the  subject 
old  be  one,  and  that  the  predicate  should  be  one ; 
ler  of  them  indeed  may  be  called  by  two  or  three 
les,  but  these  names  must  coalesce  into  one.  Thus^ 
nalj  hlpes,  mansxietum  coalesce  into  homOj  and  may 
employed  either  as  one  subject  or  as  one  pre- 
ite;  but  homo^  allnis^  amhdanSj  do  not  coalesce 
►  one;  so  that  if  we  say,  Kaliias  est  hmw^  albus^ 
mlans^  the  proposition  is  not  one  but  three,*  Ao 
Ungly,  the  respondent  cannot  make  one  answer  to 
uestion  tlms  complicated.  We  thus  find  Aristotle 
ng  down  principles — ^and  probably  no  one  had  ever 
mpted  to  do  so  before  him — for  the  correct  manage- 
it  of  that  dialectical  debate  which  he  analyses  so 
iously  in  the  Topica. 

I'here  are  cases  (he  proceeds  to  state)  in  which  twe 
iicates  may  be  truly  affirmed,  taken  separately, 
)ecting  a  given  subject,  but  in  ^ which  they  cannot 
xuly  affirmed,  taken  together.**  Kaliias  is  a  currier^ 
Jias  is  good — both  these  propositions  may  be  true ; 

the   proposition,   Kaliias   is   a  good  currier^   may 

ttrue.  The  two  predicates  are  both  of  them 
tal  co-inhering  in  the  same  individual ;  but 
not  fuse  themselves  into  one.  So,  too,  we  may 
y  say,  Homer  is  a*  poet ;  but  we  cannot  truly  sav, 
ner  ts.*     We  see  by  this  last  remark/  how  distinctly 


kristot  De  Intcqvret  jk  20,  h, 
q,;  AmmoniuF,  Schol.  pp.  127* 
a.  21,  Br,     Compare  De^oi 
bL  p.  169,  a.  6-1. 


J 


i^ophist. 


Aristot.   Dc  Intcrp.  p,  21,  a* 


Beq. 


Ibid.  p.  21,  a.  27. 
*  Compare  Bchol  (ad  Anal,  Prior.  L) 
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Aristotle  assigned  a  double  meaning  to  est :  firsts 
per  sej  as  meaning  existence ;  next,  relatively,  as  pei> 
formiDg  the  fimction  of  copula  in  predication.  He 
tells  us,  in  reply  eitlier  to  Plato  or  to  some  other  con- 
temporaries, that  though  we  may  truly  say,  Non-Em 
est  opinabik,  we  cannot  truly  say  Non-Ens  est^  because 
the  real  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
NonrEns  est  opinabile  Jion  esse.* 

Aristotle  now  discusses  the  so-called  Modal  Pro- 
portions—  the  Possible  and  the  Necessary.  What 
is  the  appropriate  form  of  Antiphask  in  the  case  of 
such  propositions,  where  possible  to  be^  or  necessary 
to  be^  m  joined  to  the  simple  is.  After  a  chapter  of 
some  length,  he  declares  that  the  form  of  AiUiphasis 
suitable  /or  the  Simple  proposition  will  not  suit  for 
a  Modal  proposition ;  and  tljat  in  the  latter  the  sign 
of  negation  must  be  annexed  to  the  modal  adjective 
— poiisihle^  not  possible^  ^u  His  reasoning  here  is 
not  merely  involved,  but  substantially  incorrect ;  for, 
in  truth,  both  in  one  and  in  the  other,  the  sign  of 
contradictory  negation  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
copula.^      From   the  Antiphasis  in   Modals  Aristotle 


p,  146,  a,  19-27;  aiao  Eudemi  Pmg- 
nient  cxiv,  p,  167,  ed,  SpengeL 

Kudomua  coiLsidered  forty  a^  one 
term  in  the  proj^sition.  Alexander 
dissented  from  thiA,  and  regarded  it 
ai»  lacing  only  a  copula  between  the 

§»  T]7  wporatrti  optav. 

*  AristoL  D©  Interpr.  p.  21,  a,  32  j 
comtiore  Rhetorica,  ii.  p.  1402,  a,  5. 
The  remark  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Plato  in  the  Sophisttsa,  p,  268 — the 
close  of  the  long  discussion  which 
begins,  p,  237,  uliout  rt\  p,fj  ^i*,  afi 
AninioniuB  tells  m  in  the  Hcholia,  p. 
112,  b.  0,  p.  12$>»  b.  20,  Br.   Ammonina 


also  alludes  to  the  Republic;  as  if 
Plato  had  delivered  the  same  doctrine 
in  both }  which  is  not  the  fact,  Seo 
'Pkto  and  the  Other  Comjjanions  of 
SokrateSj*  vol  II.  ck  xxvii.  pp.  447- 
458,  8©q, 

^  Axiatot.  Do  Interpr.  p,  21,  a,  34- 
p.  22,  a.  13.    See  the  note  of  Waitjs,  < 
ad  Organ,  I,  p,  359,  who  points  out  ^ 
the  error  of  Aristotle,  partly  indicated 
by  Ammonius  in  the  i^choUa. 

The  rule  does  not  hold  in  propo-j 
gitiona  with  the  sign  of  nniversality  ' 
attached  to  tlie  aubject ;  but  it  is  at  | 
least  the  same  for  Mudab  and  Kon- 
modab. 
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8  to  legitimate  Bequenoes  admissible  in  such 
tions,  how  fer  any  one  of  them  can  he  inferr^ 
n  any  other.'  He  sets  out  four  tables,  each  con- 
ling  four  modal  determinations  interchangeable  with 
other. 


I 


bBsible  (phyBically)  to  be. 
ossible  (logically)  to  be. 
fot  im possible  to  be. 

r  necessary  to  be. 

^Osmblo  (phyBically)  not  to  be. 
Wible  (lo«aeally)  Dot  to  be. 
fot  iiDfM>ssible  not  to  be. 
|it  necessary  not  to  be. 


Not  possilile  (pbyBic^Uy)  to  be 
Not  [xjBsible  (logicail^^Jo  be. 
Impoesible  to  be. 
Necessary  not  to  be. 


.i^ 


1.  Not  possible  (physically)  not  to  be, 

2.  Not  pofisibie  (logically)  not  to  be. 

3.  Impossible  Dot  to  be. 

4.  Necessary  to  be. 


I 


ristotle  canvasses  these  tables  at  some  length,  and 
ends  them  partly  by  making  the  fourth  case  of 
\  second  table  change  place  with  the  fourth  of 
\  first.^  He  then  discusses  whether  we  can  cor- 
ftly  eay,  that  the  necessary  to  he^  is  also  possible 
be.  If  not,  then  we  might  say  correctly  that  the 
msary  to  be  is  not  possible  to  be;  for  one  side  or 
k  of  a  legitimate  Antiphasis  may  always  be  truly 
irmed.  Yet  this  would  be  absurd :  accordingly  we 
ist  admit  that  the  necessary  to  be  is  also  possibk  to 

Here,  however,  we  fall  seemingly  into  a  different 
mrdity ;  for  the  possible  to  be  is  also  possible  not  to  be; 
i  how  can  we  allow  that  what  is  necessary  to  be  is  at 
s  same  time  possible  7wt  to  be?     To  escape  from  such 

dities  on  both    sides,   we  must   distinguish   two 


mri 


Arifitot,  De  Interpr.  p.  22,  a,  14- 

HbidL  b,  22,  Xfiircrcu  mtvur,  ftc  ; 

imoniua,  Schol.  p.  133,  K  5*27-36. 
Lristotle  also  intimates  (p.  23,  a. 
thst  it  would  be  better  to  reverse 


the  order  of  the  propoeitiona  in  tha 
tables,  and  to  place  the  Keceflsary 
before  the  Possible.  M.  Bartb^lemy 
St.  Hilaire  has  inserted  (in  the  note 
to  bis  1  ranslation*  p.  197)  tables  with 
this  reTorscd  order. 


,^ 
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modes  of  the  Possible:  one,  in  which  the  affirmative 
and  negative  are  alike  possible ;  the  other  in  which  the 
affirmative  alone  is  poBsible,  because  it  is  always  and 
constantly  realized.  If  a  man  is  actnaUy  walking,  we 
know  that  it  ie  possible  for  him  to  walk ;  and  even  when 
he  IS  not  walking,  we  say  the  same,  because  we  believe 
that  he  may  walk  if  he  chooses.  He  is  not  always 
walking;  and  in  his  case,  as  in  all  other  intermittent 
realities,  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  are  alike 
possible.  But  this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  necessary, 
constant,  and  Bempitemal  realities.  With  them  there 
is  no  alternative  possibility,  but  only  the  possibility  of 
their  doing  or  continuing  to  do.  The  celestial  bodies 
revolve,  sempit^rnally  and  necesisarily ;  it  is  therefore 
possible  for  them  to  revolve  ;  but  there  is  no  alternative 
possibility ;  it  is  not  possible  for  them  not  to  revolve. 
Perpetual  reality  thus  includes  the  unilateral,  but  not 
the  bilateral,  possibility.* 

Having  thus  stated  that  possible  to  fie,  in  this  unilat- 
eral and  equivocal  sense  but  in  no  other,  is  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  necessary  to  he^  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
lay  down  a  tripartite  distinction  which  surprises  us  iu 
this  place.  ''  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said  that 
that  which  is  by  Necessity,  is  in  Act  or  Actuality; 
fio  that  if  things  sempiternal  are  prior,  Actuality  is 
prior  to  Possibility,  Some  things,  like  the  first  (or 
celestial)  substances,  are  Actualities  without  Possibility; 
others  (the  generated  and  perishable  substances)  which 
are  prior  in  nature  but  posterior  in  generation,  are 
Actualities  along  with  PossibiUty ;  while  a  third  clajss 
are  Possibilities  only,  and  never  come  into  Actuality'* 
(such  as  the  largest  number,  or  the  least  magnitude). 


i 


•  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  22,  b.  29-  I      *  Ariatot  De  Interpret,  p,  23,  a. 
p.  23,  a.  15.  I  21-26. 
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t>w  the  sentence   just  translated  (enunciating  a 

strine  of  Aristotle's  First  Philosophy  rather  than  of 

)  appears  decidedly  to  contradict  what  he  had  said 

lines  before,  viz.,  that  in  one  certain  sense,  the 

ry  to  be  included  and   implied  the  possible  to 

hat  is,  a  possibility  or  potentiality  unilateral  only, 

bilateral ;  for  we  are  here  told  that  the  celestial 

stance  is  Actuality  without  Possibility  (or  Poten* 

ity),  so  that  the  unilateral  sense  of  this  last  term  is 

flowed.     On  the  other  hand,  a  third  sense  of  the 

term   is  recognized  and  distinguisbed ;  a  sense 

er  Ijilateral  Bor  unilateml,  but   the   negation  of 

,    This  third  sense  is  hardly  intelligible,  giving  as 

es  an  itnpossihlc  Possible ;  it  seems  a  self-contradic- 

description**    At  best,  it  can  only  be  understood  as 

[lit  in  the  mathematical  sense ;  a  terminus  towards 

sh   potentiality  may  come   constantly  nearer   and 

er,  but  which  it  can  never  reach.     The  first,  or 

jral  potentiality,  is  the  only  sense  at  once  consistent, 

mate,  and  conformable  to  ordinary  speech,     Ari- 

5   himself  admits  that  the  second  and  third  aro^ 

vocal  meanings,*"  departing  from  the  first  as  the 


k^lemy  St  Hilaire,  in  tbe 
translation  (p.  197)  caUa 
kly  —  **le  possible  qui  n*est 
;  et  qui  par  ceU  tn^mef  porte 
ime  sorte  iV  ini[x)S8ibilitd."  It 
kdicta  boih  the  two  explanations 
rh¥  which  Aristotlo  had  pveii 
lines  before.  X.  ^vvarhp  on 
2.  hvv(XTh¥  ^i  IptpyritrtHV 
23»  a.  10), 

fcfistot*  De  Interpr*  p.  23,  a*  5. 
fiiv  rovrov  X^P^^  ttpftaif  on  oy 
hvvafuf  r^v   dyrtcrt/irWi',   ov3* 

dvvdfAtit  ofiuufvfiol  tltri^*    ro 


If  we  read  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Analytica  Priora  I.  (p.  32,  a.  18-29) 
we  shall  see  that  rh  Mtx^f^i^v  is 
declared  to  be  ovic  dwryjtatoi',  and  tliat 
in  the  definition  of  to  tv^txofitpov^ 
the  words  ov  /*»)  ovrot  dvayKalov  aro 
expressly  inserted.  When  rA  anoy^ 
HQWv  ie  said  fi^';|r<r^ai»  thin  \b  said 
only  in  an  ^^qvivocd  ueriso  of  €i^<- 
XtO'BaL — TO  yap  dinxyitcuev  6fi6»vvfAt»f 

On  the  meaning  of  ro  ipJitx'^f^'^'^w 
translated  above,  in  the  table,  **  poa* 
sible  (logically)  to  be/  and  ita  re- 
lation to  r^  ^vvoT^pf  nee  Waits  id 
Origan.  L  pf>.  875-8.  Compare  PrantU 
Gesch.  der  Logikj  L  pp.  160-t<. 
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legitimate  meaning ;  but  if  equivocal  departure  to  so 
great  an  extent  were  allowed,  the  term,  put  to  snell 
multifarious  service,  becomes  unfit  for  accurate  phi- 
losophical reasoning.  And  we  find  this  illustrated  by 
the  contradiction  into  which  Aristotle  himself  falls  in 
the  course  of  a  few  lines.  The  sentence  of  First  Phi- 
losophy (which  I  translated  in  the  last  page)  is  a 
correction  of  the  logical  statement  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  in  so  far  as  it  suppresses  the  necessary 
Possible,  or  the  imilateral  potentiality.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  sentence  introduces  a  new  con- 
fusion by  its  third  variety— the  impossible  Potential, 
departing  from  all  clear  and  consistent  meaning  of 
potentiality,  and  coinciding  only  with  the  explanation 
o(  NanrEnSj  as  given  by  Aristotle  elsewhere/ 

The  contrast  of  Actual  and  Potential  stands  so  pro- 
minently forward  in  Aristotle's  First  Philosophy,  and 
is,  when  correctly  understood,  so  valuable  an  element 
in  First  Philosophy  generally,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  against  those  misapplications  of  it  into  which  he 
himself  sometimes  falls.  The  sense  of  Potentiality,  as 
including  the  alternative  of  either  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive— 7nay  be  or  may  not  be — is  quite  essential  in  com- 
prehending the  ontological  theories  of  Aristotle;  and 
when  he  professes  to  drop  the  niay  not  be  and  leave 
only  the  may  be^  this  is  not  merely  an  equivocal  sense 
of  the  word,  but  an  entire  renunciation  of  its  genuine 
Bense-    In  common  parlance,  indeed,  we  speali  ellip- 


*  Aristot.  De  Interpr,  p.  21,  a, 
32 :  rh  dc  pj)  Sf,  m  do|a<rToy, 
w*r  oKriBh  fiVfl*'  tv  n*  b6^  yap 
a^oy  ovK  fOTtM  on  tartv,  aXX*  5t» 
ova  IWiK.  TA  fAfi  ^¥  \»  the  true 
descriptioa  of  that  which  Aristotle 
improperly  calls  bvpQiiAt  h  ovterrtnt 
fWpyfta  itmv* 


The  triple  enumenition  given  by 
Aristotle  (L  Actuality  without  Po- 
tentiality. 2.  Actuality  with  Poien- 
tiality*  3,  Potentiality  without  Ac- 
tuality) preaentB  a  neat  symmetry 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  philoso- 
phical exactncsa. 
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(Dy,  and  say,  It  may  he^  when  we  really  mean,  It 

J  or  may  not  be.     But  the   lagt  or  negative   half, 

llgh  not  expressly  announced,  is  always  included  in 

thought  and  belief  of  the  speaker  and  understood 

llie  hearer/ 

Kany  logicians,  and   Sir  William   Hamilton  very 
phatically,   have  considered   the  Modality  of  pro- 
iLtions  as  improper  to  be  included  in  the  province  of 
;ic,  and  have  treated  the  proceeding  of  Aristotle  in 
I  including  it,  as  one  among  seveml  cases  in  which 
had  transcended  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  the 
nee***    This  criticism,  to  which  I  cannot  subscribe, 
bunded  upon  one  peculiar  view  of  the  proper  de- 
tion  and   limits  of  Logic,     Sir  W.  Hamilton  lays 
m   the    limitation    peremptorily,  and    he  is  war- 
ted  in  doing  this  for  himself;  but  it  is  a  question 
mt  which  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  view 
mg  expositors,  and  he  has  no  right  to  blame  others 
>  enlarge  it*     My  purpose  in  the  present  volume 
)o  explain  how  the  subject  presented  itself  to  Ari- 
le.     He  was  the  first  author  that  ever  attempted 
)resent  Logic  in  a  scientific  aspect ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  try  him  by  restrictions  emanating  from  critics 
ach  later*     Yet,  if  he  is  to  be  tried  upon  this  point, 
think  the  latitude  in  which  he  indulges  preferable 
^the  restricted  doctrine  of  Sir.  W,  Hamilton* 
pn  the  treatise  now  before  us  (Do  Interpretatione) 
ratotle  annoimces  his  intention  to  explain  the  Pro 
lotion  or  Enunciative  Speech,  the  conjunction  of  a 


Trendelenburg  id  Aristot. 
AnimA,  pp.  303-307. 
"  See  pp.  143-S  of  the  article, 
^og:ic/^  in  Sir  William  Hamiltcm'a 
Bcusaions  on  Pbikieophy — a  very 
tmed  and  instructive  article,  even 


for  those  who  differ  from  most  of  its 
conclusions.  Compare  the  opposite 
view,  aa  advocated  by  M.  IkrthL^lemy 
St,  Hllaire,  Logique  d'Ariistote,  Pr^ 
iace,  pp.  Ixii.-bviii* 
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noun  and  a  verb;  as  distiDguiBhed,  firsts  from:  its  two 
constituents  (noun  and  Terb)  separately  taken;  next, 
from  other  modes  of  speech^  also  combining-  the  two 
(precative,  interrogative,  &c.).  All  speech  (he  says), 
the  noim  or  verb  separately,  as  well  as  the  proposition 
conjointly,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sign  of  certain 
mental  states  common  to  the  speaker  with  his  hearers ; 
and,  in  the  second  instance,  a  sign  of  certain  things  or 
facts,  resembling  (or  correlating  with)  these  mental 
states.*  The  noun,  pronounced  separately,  and  the 
verb,  pronounced  separately,  are  each  signs  of  a  certain 
thought  in  the  speaker's  mind,  without  either  truth  or 
falsehood ;  the  Proposition,  or  conjunction  of  the  two, 
goes  farther  and  declares  truth  or  falsehood.  The 
words  pronounced  (he  says)  follow  the  thoughts  in 
the  mind,  expressing  an  opinion  {^Le,  belief  or  dis- 
belief) entertained  in  the  mind ;  the  verbal  affirmation 
or  negation  gives  utterance  to  a  mental  affirmation  or 
negation — a  feeling  of  belief  or  disbelief — that  some- 
thing w^  or  that  something  is  not^  Thus,  Aristotle 
intends  to  give  a  theory  of  the  Proposition,  leaving 
other  modes  of  speech  to  Rhetoric  or  Poetry:*  the 
Proposition  lie  considers  under  two  distinct  aspects. 


•  Aristot.  De  Interpr.  p.  16,  a, 
3-8 :  €om  ^i**  olv  ra  tv  r^  ^^^ 
T^¥  €¥  TJj  ^vxfi  na&rjfiaTtov  avfx^oXa 
— i)y  /ifVroi  raiTa  ai) pitta  ttputriusj 
ravra  tracri  ira^^^ara  r^t  ^XV^i 
Km  ii>f  ravra  opuii^fujra,  npdyputra 
i^^f}  ravra*  Ibid.,  a«  13  :  ra  piiv  otv 
Spo^ara  avra  ital  ra  pTjfuiTa  toiKf  t^ 
liWv  tTvvdf<rfms  iLoi  tiaipea^ia^  vorjfiart 
^-otTC  yhp  ^fvdos  of^r  aXijdrr  ttoo. 
lb*  p.  17,  R.  2 :  XtJyoff  ^waipavriKbt,  fV 
m  rA  oKrfBfvftif  ^  y^tvb^a^at  virdpj^ti,* 
Compare  p.  20,  a.  34. 

^  Armtat.  De  Interpret,  pu  23^  s. 
32 :    ra    fiiv    tv    r^    ^i^   aKoKav- 


0fi  rots  iv  T]J  hunfot(^  iittl  ti  ivotnta 

fifi^a  fi  rov  ivavrtov^  &C.  lb.  p,  24,  b»  1 : 
ftioTf  tXiT^p  cVi  bo^Tii  ovr<»r  ?x*'»  *^^^ 
hi  al  iv  Tfi  fftotvrj  tcara<f>d(rttt  Kal  «Tro- 
(f>d(T€is  (Tvp^Ka  r^v  iv  rjj  '^XJ* 
brjXov  ori  KOi  KaTa((Ma'ft  tvavrla  j^ci^ 
d'tri(fmaii  ^  Trtpl  Tin5  avrov  tcaBokuv, 
&C.  lb,  p.  17,  a.  22  :  ttrrt  3«  17  ArrXtj 
dnd^avais  (JbcDViJ  OTjftayrttti}  ittpl  rov 
imdpxfiv  Ti  §  pij  vTrdp^eiVt  &^c. 

•  Aristot.  r>«  Interpr*  p,  17,  a.  5, 
of  pLiv  nSfV  akXnt  (Xoyot)  d^titf6^tTa»^ 
pf}ropiKrit  yap  fj  vrnrjriKTfv  olnftortpa  7 
aKtA^if  6  d<  dno<l>avrni6s  r^t  vint  Bttt* 
piau 
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3*3  first  or  subjective  aspect,  it  declares  the  state 
pile  epeaker^s  nund,  as  to  belief  or  disbelief.  In 
^second  or  objective  aspect^  it  declares  a  truth  or 
bbood  correlating  with  such  belief  or  disbelief,  for 
J  information  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  Mode  be- 
ting to  a  proposition  of  this  sort,  in  virtue  of  its 
in,  is  to  be  true  or  false.  Bnt  there  are  also  other 
positions — other  varieties  of  speech  enunciative — 
leh  difler  from  the  Simple  or  Assertory  Proposition 
feng  the  form  is  or  is  not^  and  which  have  distinct 

es  belonging  to  them,  besides  that  of  being  true  or 
Thus  we  have  the  Necessary  Proposition,  de^ 
ing  that  a  thing  is  so  by  iiecessiti/^  that  it  must  be  so, 
Ufmot  but  be  so ;  again,  the  Problematical  Proposi- 
enunciating  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  so. 

e  two  modes  attach  to  the/or//t  of  the  proposition, 

are  quite  distinct  from  those  which  attach  to  its 
ter  as  simply  affirmed  or  denied ;  as  when,  in- 
d  of  saying,  John  is  sick,  we  say,  John  is  sick 

fever ^  John  is  dangerously  sick,  with  a  merely 
brial  modification.  Such  adverbs,  modiiying  the 
ter  affirmed  or  denied,  are  numerous,  and  may 
diversified  almost  without  limit.  But  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  two 

mentioned,  which  modify  the  form  of  the  pro- 
dtion,  and  correspond  to  a  state  of  mind  distinct 
simple  belief  or  disbelief,  expressed  by  a  simple 

ation  or  negation.*    In  the  case  of  each  of  the 


Donios  (in  the  Scholia  on  De 
rrpret.  p.  130,  a.  16,  seq.,  Brand.) 

^aU  modal  propoBitions  under 
ae  category,  and  considers  the 
r  of  them  to  be,  not  indeed  in- 
be,  but  very  great.  He  gives  &a 
inples :  *'  The  moon  chaogea  ftut ; 
hiO  bves  Dion  veheTnentltf"  Sir  W. 


Hamilton  adopts  the  same  view  as 
Ammoniua :  **  Modes  may  be  con- 
ceived without  end — all  must  be  ad- 
mitted, if  any  are ;  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion attempted  to  be  drawn  is  fntile.** 
(DiBcoaaions  on  PhiL  ut  snp.  p,  145,) 
On  th©  other  hand,  we  learn  from 
Ammoniua  tb^t  most  of  the  Arista* 
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two,  Aristotle  has  laid  down  rules  (correct  or  incor- 
rect) for  constructing  the  legitimate  Anttpfiasls,  and 
for  determining  other  propositions  equipollent  to,  or 
following  upon,  the  propositions  given ;  rules  distinct 
from  those  applying  to  the  simple  affii-mation.     When 


telian  interpreters  preceding  him 
reckoned  the  simple  proposition  rh 
{mapx*^v  aa  a  modal;  and  Aristotle 
himself  seems  so  to  mention  it 
{Analytica  Priora,  1.  ii»  p.  26,  a,  1) ; 
lieaides  that  he  enumerat«0  fnce  and 
fahe,  which  undoubtedly  attach  to  r^ 
vfrapx*^^^  ^  example!}  of  modes  (De 
Interpret,  c.  12,  p.  22,  a.  13).  Am- 
monius  himself  protests  against  this 
doctrine  of  the  former  interpreters. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  (System  of 
Logic,  Bk,  i  ch.  iv.  a  2)  says ; — **  A 
remark  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
applied  to  moet  of  those  distinctions 
among  propositions  which  are  said  to 
have  reference  to  their  modality;  as 
difference  of  tense  or  time;  the  sim 
did  rise,  is  rising^  unU  rise.  .  .  .  The 
circumstance  of  time  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  attaching  to  the  copula^ 
wtuch  is  the  sign  of  pre<iication,  and 
not  to  the  predicate,  If  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  such  modifications  as 
these,  Caesar  is  perhaps  dead ;  it  is 
possible  that  Cnaar  is  dead ;  it  is  only 
because  these  fall  altogether  under 
another  head;  being  properly  asser- 
tions not  of  anything  relating  to  the 
fact  itself^  but  of  the  state  of  our  own 
mind  in  regard  to  it;  namely,  our 
absence  uf  disbelief  of  it.  Thus, 
C<s$ttr  mtiy  bf  dtnd^  means,  /  am  nQi 
mu  that  Catmr  i»  a/i'r^." 

I  do  oot  know  whether  Mr.  Mill 
means  that  the  function  of  the  copula 
U  different  in  these  problematical 
propoeitiona,  from  what  it  is  in  the 
categorical  propositions :  I  think  there 
il  no  difference.     But  his    remark 


that  the  problematical  proposition  ia' 
an  assertion  of  the  statA  of  cm 
minds  in  regard  to  the  liMt,  appears 

to  me  perfectly  just.  Only,  we  ooght 
to  add^  that  this  is  equally  true  about 
the  categorical  proposition.  It  it 
equally  true  about  all  the  throe  fol- 
lowing propositions  :—l.  The  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  may  or  ntiay  not 
be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  2.  The 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  3.  The  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  necessarily  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  In  each  of  these 
three  propositions,  an  assertion  of  the 
state  of  our  minds  is  involved,  and  a 
different  state  of  mind  in  each.  This 
is  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  propo- 
sition ;  it  belongs  to  the  form  rathfl 
than  to  the  matter,  and  may  be  co 
sidercd  as  a  mode.  The  commentJitors 
preceding  Ammonius  did  so  consider 
it,  and  said  that  the  oategoncai  pro^ 
position  had  its  mode  as  well  as  the 
others.  Ammonius  differed  from  tbem, 
treating  the  categorical  as  having  no 
mode — as  the  standard  unit  or  point 
of  departure. 

The  propositions  now  known  as 
Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive,  which 
may  also  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain 
sense  Modals,  are  not  expressly  oon- 
sidered  by  Aristotle.  In  the  AnaL 
Prior.  I.  xliv.  p.  50,  a.  10-38,  he  ad- 
verts to  hyix)thetical  syllogisms,  and 
intimates  his  intention  of  diRniFnitij^ 
them  more  at  length:  but  this  iaten- 
tion  ha«  not  been  executed,  In  the 
works  that  we  1 


I 
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\  ^ay  of  anything,  Ti  may  hi  or  may  not  fe,  we  enun* 
,te  here  only  one  proposition,  not  two;  we  declare 
itate  of  mind  which  is  neither  belief  nor  disbelief, 
K  the  case  of  the  Simple  Proposition*  but  Bome* 
iDg  wavering  between  the  two ;  yet  which  is  neveiv 
iless  frequent,  familiar  to  every  one,  and  useful  to 
made  known  by  a  special  form  of  proposition 
apted  to  it^ — the  Problematical.  On  the  other  hand, 
len  we  say,  It  is  by  necessity — must  be — cminot  bid  be 
we  declare  our  belief,  and  something  more  besides ; 
I  declare  that  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  of 
lat  we  believe,  would  involve  a  contradiction — ^would 
atradict  some  definition  or  axiom  to  which  we  have 
eady  sworn  adherence.  This  again  is  a  state  of 
nd  known,  distinguishable,  and  the  same  in  all, 
3Jectively;  though  as  to  the  objective  correlate — 
lat  constitutes  the  Necessary,  several  different  opi^ 
)ns  have  been  entertained* 

In  every  complete  theory  of  enunciative  speech,  these 
►dal  propositions  deserve  to  be  separately  explained^ 
th  in  their  substantive  meaning  and  in  their  relation 
other  propositions.  Their  characteristic  property 
Modals  belongs  to  form  rather  than  to  mattery 
d  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  unpbilo- 
phical  for  introducing  them  into  the  Organon,  even 
we  adopt  the  restricted  view  of  Logic  taken  by  Sir 
.  Hamilton,  that  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  matter 
propositions,  but  only  of  their  form.  But  though 
lissent  from  Hamilton's  criticisms  on  this  point,  I  do 
t  concur  with  the  opposing  critics  who  think  that 
^istotle  has  handled  the  Modal  Propositions  in  a  satis- 
rtory  manner.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the 
uivocal  sense  which  he  assigns  to  the  Potential  or 
►ssible,  and  his  inconsistency  in  sometimes  admit- 
sometimes  denying,  a  Potential  that  is  always 
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actual,  and  a  Potential  tliat  is  never  actual  —  are 
serious  impediments  to  any  consistent  Logic.  The  Pro- 
blematical Proposition  does  not  admit  of  being  cut  in 
half ;  and  if  we  are  to  recognize  a  niecessary  Possible, 
or  an  impossible  Possible,  we  ought  to  find  diflferent 
phrases  by  which  to  designate  them. 

We  must  observe  that  the  distinction  of  Problematical 
and  Necessary  Propositions  corresponds,  in  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  to  that  capital  and  characteristic  doctrine 
of  Hs  Ontology  and  Physics,  already  touched  on  in 
this  chapter.  He  thought,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in 
the  vast  circumferential  region  of  the  Kosmos,  from 
the  outer  sidereal  sphere  down  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
celestial  substance  was  a  necessary  existence  and  energy, 
sempiternal  and  uniform  in  its  rotations  and  influence; 
and  that  through  its  beneficent  influence,  pervading 
the  concavity  between  the  lunar  sphere  and  the  terres- 
trial centre  (which  included  the  four  elements  with 
their  compounds)  there  prevailed  a  regularizing  ten* 
dency  called  Nature ;  modified,  however,  and  partly 
counteracted  by  independent  and  irregular  forces  called 
Spontaneity  and  Chance,  essentially  unknowable  and 
unpredictable.  The  irregular  sequences  thus  named 
hy  Aristotle  were  the  objective  correlate  of  the  Prob- 
lematical Proposition  in  Logic,  In  these  sublunary 
sequences,  as  to  fnture  time,  maj/  or  may  not  was 
all  that  could  be  attained,  even  by  the  highest  know- 
ledge ;  certainty,  either  of  afiSrmation  or  negation^  was 
out  of  the  question*  On  the  other  hand,  the  neces- 
sary and  uniform  energies  of  the  celestial  substance, 
formed  the  objective  correlate  of  the  Necessary  Proposi- 
tion in  Logic;  this  substonce  was  not  merely  an  ex- 
istence, but  an  existence  necessary  and  unchangeable. 
I  shall  say  more  on  this  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
Aristotle  as  a  kosmical   and  physical  philosopher;  at 
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8  enough  to  remark  that  he  considers  the 
ohlematical  Proposition  in  Logic  to  he  not  purely 
yective,  as  an  expression  of  the  speaker's  ignorance^ 
t  something  more,  namely,  to  correlate  with  an 
lective  essentially  unknowable  to  all. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione 
cusses  the  question  of  Contraries  and  Contradictories, 
i  makes  out  that  the  greatest  breadth  of  opposition 
that  between  a  proposition  and  its  contraflictory 
allias  is  just — KalHas  is  not  just),  not  that  between 
proposition  and  what  is  called  its  contrary  (Kallias 
just — Kallias  is  unjust) ;  therefore,  that  according 
the  definition  of  contrary,  the  true  contrary  of  a 
rposition  is  its  contradictory**  This  paragraph  is 
\  connected  with  that  which  precedes;  moreover, 
h  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusion  difier  from 
at  we  read  as  well  in  this  treatise  as  in  otlier 
tions  of  Aristotle.  Accordingly,  Ammonius  in  the 
lolia,  while  infonning  us  that  Porphyry  had  declined 
nclude  it  in  his  commentary,  intimates  also  liis  own 
ief  that  it  is  not  genuine,  but  the  work  of  another 
kd.  At  best  (Ammonius  thinks),  if  we  must  con- 
sr  it  as  the  work  of  Aristotle,  it  has  been  composed 
him  only  as  a  dialectical  exercise,  to  debate  an 
ettled  question.^  I  think  the  latter  hypothesis  not 
irobable,  The  paragraph  has  certainly  reference  to 
tussions  which  we  do  not  know,  and  it  may  have 
n  composed  when  Aristotle  had  not  fully  made  up 
mind  on  the  distinction  between  Contrary  and  Con- 
lictory.  Considering  the  difficult  problems  that  he 
lertook  to  solve,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  must  have 


imtot. 


De  Jntcrpr.  p.  23,  u,  27, 


khoHn  ad  Arbt,  p\\  13.5-139,  Br. 
OL.  I. 


fi§¥»¥  Xayati^,  ^c,  (p.  135,  b.  16 ;  aliio 
p.  130,  a,  42.) 
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written  down  several  trains  of  thought  merely  pre- 
liminaiy  and  tentative.  Moreover,  we  know  that  he 
had  composed  a  distinct  treatise  'Do  Oppositis/*  wliicli 
is  unfortunately  lost,  but  in  which  he  must  have  in- 
cluded this  very  topic — the  distinction  between  Con- 
trary and  Contradictory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  this  last  paragraph,  I  think  it  unsuitable  as 
a  portion  of  the  treatise  De  Interpretationc,  It  nul- 
lifies, or  at  least  overclouds,  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
that  treatise,  the  clear  determination  of  Antiphasis  and 
its  consequences. 

If,  now,  we  compare  the  theory  of  the  Proposition  as 
given  by  Aristotle  in  tliis  ti^eatise,  wnth  that  which  wo 
read  in  the  Pophistes  of  Plato,  we  shall  find  Plato  already 
conceiving  the  proposition  as  composed  indisjiensably 
of  noun  and  verb,  and  as  being  either  affirmative  or 
negative,  for  both  of  which  he  inchcates  the  technical 
•t^rms**'  He  has  no  technical  term  for  either  subject 
or  predictitfe;  but  he  conceives  the  proposition  as  b^ 
longing  to  its  subject;*  we  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
predicates,  but  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  subject* 
Aristotle  enlarges  and  improves  upon  this  theory.  He 
not  only  has  a  technical  teim  for  affirmation  and 
negation,  and  for  negative  noun  and  verb,  but  also 
for  subject  and  predicate  \  again,  for  the  mode  of  signi- 
fication belonging  to  noun  and  verb,  each  separately, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mode  of  signification  belong- 


*  Scholia  ad  Categonas,  p.  83>,  a. 
17-19,  b.  10,  p.  84,  a.  29,  p,  86,  b, 
42,  p.  88,  a.  30,  It  seems  much  re- 
ferred to  by  Simplikiufl,  who  tells  ti8 
that  the  Stoics  adopted  meet  of  iu 
ivrinciplofi  (p.  83,  a.  21,  b.  7). 

^  Plato.  Sophistes,  pji.  261-262. 
^axTiv  Kut  dird^^ru'. — \\y*  p*  263  K. 


In  the  so-called  Platonic  *  Definitions, * 
we  read  cV  Koratpdafi  Ka\  ajrotftdartt 
(p.  413  CO;  but  these  are  prubably 
alter  Aristotle's  time.  In  another 
of  these  Definitions  (413  D»)  we  read 
aw6^atri£^  where  the  word  ought  to 
be  atr6<f>u»(m^ 
•  Plato,  Sophist,  p.  263  A-C. 
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g  to  thorn  CTJTijnintly,  when  bronght  together  iu  a 
proposition.  He  folJows  Plato  in  insisting  upon  tho 
sharacterifitic  feature  of  the  proposition^ — aptitude  for 
being  true  or  false ;  but  he  gives  an  ampler  definition 
;>f  it,  and  he  introduces  the  novel  and  important  dis- 
tribution of  propositions  according  to  the  quantity 
af  the  subject.  Until  this  last  distribution  had  been 
made,  it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
and  bearing  of  each  Afiiipham^  and  the  correct  language 
[or  expressing  it,  so  as  to  say  neither  more  nor  less. 
We  see,  by  reading  the  Sopbistes,  that  Plato  did 
tiot  conceive  the  Antipfiasis  correctly,  as  distinguished 
from  Contrariety  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  mere 
Difiereuco  on  the  other.  He  saw  that  the  negative 
&f  any  proposition  does  not  affirm  the  contmry  of  its 
iffirmative;  but  he  knew  no  other  alternative  except 
lo  say^  that  it  affirms  only  something  different  from  the 
Biffirmative.  His  theory  in  the  Sophistes  recognizes 
nothing  but  affirmative  propositions,  with  tlie  predi- 
cate of  contrariety  on  one  hand,  or  of  difference  on 
the  other;*  he  ignores,  or  jumps  over,  tlie  intennediate 
iMion  of  propositions  affirming  nothing  at  all,  but 
Kply  denying  a  pre-understood  affirmative.  There 
H^  other  contemporaries,  Antisthenes  among  them, 
^o  declared  contradiction  to  be  an  impossibiHty  ;^  an 
Dpinion  coinciding  at  bottom  with  what  I  have  just 


^VUto.  Sophbies,  (w  257.  B:  O^ 

|(   py&PQM^  an   r  ^  »•  (I X  X  0*  ir   ri    fitf 

M  riiv  WffoyfUiTaAV,  wfpt  arr  Ak  Kitftai 

The  term  avriffHttritt  tind  iU  dcri- 
ivc  oiTi^artic^ff,  iir<»  not  Tcc*ygtihcd 


in  the  Platonic  Lexicon.    Cki^mpcire 

tho  sanic  dialogue,  Sophistes,  p.  263 ; 
ftl«o  Euthyddrnus,  p.  298,  A.  Flatci 
d<ie«  not  seem  to  tJike  Rccoinit  of 
no^tive  propo«itions  as  snch»  See 
*  IMato  and  the  Other  Compjiiiions 
of  Hokrak*/  vol.  I  J,  ch»  xjtvii.  |»p. 
440.455. 

*  Aristot,  Tot>ie%  h  xi.  p.  104,  1 
20 ;  Mt'tiipbys.  A,  \\  1024,  b.  3'-' 
Analytic*  Vorsiat.  h  xxv.  a  86,  b.  34 
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cited  from  Plato  himself.  We  eee,  in  tlie  Theaetetns, 
the  Euthydemus,  the  Sophistes,  and  elsewhere,  how 
great  was  the  difficulty  felt  by  philosophers  of  that  age 
to  find  a  proper  locus  standi  for  false  propositions,  so 
as  to  prove  them  theoretically  possible,  to  assign  a 
legitimate  function  for  the  negative,  and  to  escape 
from  the  interdict  of  Parmenides,  who  eliminated  Non- 
Ens  as  unmeaning  and  incogitable.  Even  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle,  the  acute  disputation  of  Stilpoii 
suggested  many  problems,  but  yielded  few  solutions; 
and  Menedomus  went  so  far  as  to  disallow  negative 
propositions  altogether.* 

Such  being  the  conditions  nnder  which  philosophers 
debated  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  we  can  appreciate  the 
full  value  of  a  positive  theory  of  propositions  such  as 
tliat  which  we  read  in  his  treatise  De  Interpretatione. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  positive  theory  thereof 
that  was  ever  set  out;  the  first  attempt  to  classify  pro- 
positions in  such  a  manner  that  a  legitimate  Antlphams 
could  bo  assigned  to  eacli ;  the  first  declaration  that  ta 
each  affirmative  proposition  there  belonged  one  appro* 
priate  negative,  and  to  each  negative  proposition  one 
appropriate  counter -affirmative,  and  ono  only;  the 
earhcst  effort  to  construct  a  theory  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  to  hold  ground  against  all  the  puzzling  questions  of 
acute  disputants.^  Tlie  clear  determination  of  the  Anti' 
phasis  in  each  case — the  distinction  of  Contradictory 


•  Diopten.  Lftert.  il  134-135.    See 

the  long  discnsssion  in  the  Plutonic 
Thea-taiiij  (pp.  187-196),  in  which 
Stikrates  in  vain  endeavours  to  pro- 
duce some  tlicory  whereby  ^tv^ijft 
W(a  may  bo  rendorod  possible. 
Hobbes,  also,  in  his  Computation  or 
Logic  (De  Corp.  c.  iii.  §  CJ),  followed 
by  Dt36tuit  Tracy,  dinftliows  the  ne- 


gative propiisition  per  ne,  and  treats 
it  as  a  clutnBy  dis^ise  nf  tUo  atTirma- 
tivo  fit  fifra^cVr<i»r,  t^  Ufiii  the  phra^iO 
of  llieophrastus.  Mr.  John  ^^tlla^t 
Mill  has  justly  criticizM  this  part 
of  Hobbes*8  th<3ory  (System  of  Logic, 
Book  I  ch.  iv.  §  2). 
"  Amtot.  Do  Intcrpr.  pv  17,  a.  36 : 
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nntitbesis  froni  Contrary  antithesis  between  propo 
sitionB— this  was  an  important  logical  doctrine  never 
advanced  before  Aristotle;  and  the  impoiiance  of  it 
l)ecomes  manifest  when  we  read  the  arguments  of  Plato 
and  Antisthenes,  the  former  overleaping  and  ignoring 
the  contradictory  opposition,  the  latter  maintaining  thai 
it  was  a  process  theoretically  indefensible.  But  in  order 
that  these  two  modes  of  antithesis  should  be  clearly 
contrasted,  each  with  its  proper  characteristic,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  distinction  of  quantity  between  dif- 
ferent propositions  should  also  be  brought  to  view, 
and  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  distinction  of 
quality.  Until  this  was  done,  the  Maxim  of  Contra- 
diction, denied  by  some,  could  not  be  shown  in  its  true 
force  or  with  its  proper  limits.  Now,  we  find  it  done,* 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  treatise  before  ns.  Here  the 
Contradictory  antithesis  (opposition  both  in  quantity 
and  quality)  in  which  one  proposition  must  be  true  and 
the  other  false,  is  contrasted  with  the  Contrary  (propo- 
sitions opposite  in  quahty,  but  both  of  them  imiversa]). 
■eUtotle  8  terminology  is  not  in  all  respects  fully  deve- 
loped ;  in  regard,  especially,  to  the  quantity  of  propo- 
sitions it  is  less  advanced  than  in  his  own  later  trea- 
tises; but  from  the  theory  of  the  De  Interpretatioue 
all  the  distinctions  current  among  later  logicians,  take 
their  rise* 

The  distinction   of  Contradictory  and   Contrary  is 
iundamental  in  ratioclnative  Logic,  and   lies  at  the 

— 

•ee^  fhnn  the  fLrgument  in 

iphjraica  of  Ari»totk%  that 
ihore  were  persotis  ia  his  day  who 
del  Jed  or  refused  to  tidmit  the  Maxim 
of  Coiitrndictioa ;  and  who  held  that 
Doutnulictory  pro^irisitions  might  both 
\m  true  or  both  false  (Ari^tot  Metajth. 
r  p.  lOOe,  a.  1 ;  p.  1009»  a.  24).    He 


employs  B^Toral  pages  In  coofutlDg 
them> 

Hee  the  AiitiDomies  m  the  Platonic 
Parraeuides  (\)\\  154-155),  some  of 
whkih  destroy  or  set  aside  the  Maxim 
of  ContmdictioQ  (*  Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  t^okmte^*  vol.  IJ, 
ch.  JLXW  p.  30(i). 


^-  -*"^' 
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bottom  of  the  Byllogistic  theory  ae  delivered  in  the 
'Analytica  Priora,  The  precision  with  which  Aristotle 
designates  the  Universal  proposition  with  its  exact  con- 
tradictory antithesis,  is  remarkable  in  his  day.  Some, 
however,  of  his  observations  respecting  the  place  and 
functions  of  the  negative  particle  (ov)^  must  he  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  variable  order  of  words  in 
a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence ;  for  instance,  the  distinct 
tion  between  Kallias  non  est  jitstm  and  Kallias  est  non 
Justus  does  not  suggest  itself  to  one  speaking  English 
or  French.*  Moreover,  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the 
Proposition  is  encumbered  with  various  unnecessary 
subtleties ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Modals  (though 
they  belong,  in  my  opinion,  legitimately  to  a  com- 
plete logical  theory)  renders  the  doctrine  so  intri- 
cate and   complicated,  that  a  judicious   teacher  will 


•  Tbo  diagram  or  pamllelo^rani  of 
lugiciil  auHtbesirf,  whieli  is  said  to 
havo  Iwfjtm  with  Apultnug,  liud  to 
liiivo  bcea  transmitted  tliruugb  Boe--  < 

A.  OrriIb  baao  cftjastoR. 
L  AllqulH  luimo  e^  Jtittti4, 

But  the  parallelogram  set  out  hy 
Aristotle  in  tho  treatise  De  Intc-q)re- 
iatiotie,  or  at  least  in  the  Analytica 

I.  Ollto)BlKtlii9«i(Juflttia  .     .     .     .     . 
4.  Noa  uumli  bomo  (St  itoo  Jtiftiu     .    . 

lJer«  Pfa^HTsition  (1)  is  an  affimmtivo, 
of  which  (2)  ia  the  direct  and  appnu- 
priato  negative  :  also  Pro£)03ition  (3) 
is  an  afliriDttti  vc  (  Arijitotle  tio  conxidera 
it),  of  which  (4)  b  the  direct  and  ap- 
propriate negative,  Tho  great  aim 
of  Aristotle  ia  to  mark  out  clearly 
what  is  the  appropriato  negative  or 
'Ajro<^crif  to  <?ach  KaTaf}>aa-iS  (ftla 
ttn6(tfaa-is  ^lof  itaTa<pdvf<o£t  P-  17,  h. 
38),  making  uj*  ti^gether  the  imr 
which  he  calls  *A»rrt<^a<rtr,  Btanfliug 
in  Cuatriwiictory  Opjiosition  i  and  to 


thins  and  tho  Schoolmen  Uy  niodom 
times  (Uel)erweg,  System  ^ler  Logik* 
»ect»  72,  p.  174)  ia  aa  follows  t — 


I  E.  ffollufl 

I  9,  Aliquli  luHDo 


Doa  est  jQitua 


Priora,  is  different,  and  intended  for  a 
different  pixrixjae.    Me  puts  it  thus : — 


.     .    9.  NoQ  omnift  homo  est  Justiu. 
.     .    a;.  Omuls  bumo  eet  noD  Jmtnjk 

distinc^iiish  this  appropriate  negative 
from  another  pro[ioiiitiun  whicli  ctim- 
]>rises  the  particle  of  n(^tio«,  bnt 
which  is  reaJly  a  new  aGQnnative. 

The  true  negatives  of  hotno  tH 
Justus — Omnis  homo  est  jtmins  are, 
Homo  non  est  justvB—Non  omtm 
homo  est  Justus,  If  yon  say,  Hotno 
est  tiQfi  Justus — OmnU  hmno  esi  nt/n 
Jitstust  tiieso  arc  not  negative  pru- 
piksitiona^  but  new  affinuativoK  (cV 
fitTit0t<T*uii  in  the  kngtuige  of  TUeo- 
phrafitiis). 
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prefer,  in  explaining  the  subject,  to  leave  them  for 
second  or  ulterior  study,  when  the  simpler  relations 
between  categorical  propositions  have  been  made  evi- 
dent and  familiar.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  be 
felt  more  when  we  go  through  the  Analytica  Priora. 
The  two  principal  relations  to  be  considered  in  the 
theory  of  Propositions — Opposition  and  EquipoUence — 
would  have  come  out  far  more  clearly  in  the  treatise 
De  Interpretatione,  if  the  discussion  of  the  Modals  had 
been  reserved  £3r  a  separate  chapter. 
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ANALYTICA    PRIORA    L 

Reviewing  the  treatise  De  Interpretatioiie,  we  have 
followed  AriBtotle  in  his  first  attempt  to  define  what 
a  Proposition  is,  to  point  out  its  constituent  elements, 
and  to  specify  some  of  its  leading  varieties.  The  cha- 
mcteristic  feature  of  the  Proposition  he  stated  to  be — 
That  it  declares,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mental  state 
of  the  speaker  as  to  belief  or  disbelief,  and,  in  its 
ulterior  or  final  bearing,  a  state  of  facts  to  which 
such  belief  or  disbelief  corresponds.  It  is  thus  signi- 
ficant of  truth  or  falsehood;  and  this  is  its  logical 
character  (belonging  to  Analytic  and  Dialectic),  as 
diBtiBguinhed  from  its  rhetorical  character,  with  other 
aspects  besides.  Aristotle  farther  indicated  the  two 
principal  discriminative  attributes  of  propositions  as 
logically  regarded,  jmssing  under  the  names  of  quan- 
tity and  quality.  He  took  great  pains,  in  regard  to 
the  quality,  to  explain  what  was  the  special  negative 
profjosition  in  true  contradictory  antithesis  to  each 
aflirmative.  He  stated  and  enforced  the  important 
separation  of  contradictory  propositions  from  contrary ; 
and  he  even  parted  off  (wliich  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  admit,  though  the  French  and  English  will 
hardly  do  so)  the  true  negative  from  the  indeterminate 
affirmative.  He  touched  also  upon  equipollent  propo 
gitions,  though  he  did  not  go  far  into  them.  Thus 
commenced  with  Aristotle  the  systematic  study  of  pro- 
positions, classified  according  to  their  meaning  and  their 
various  interdependences  with  each  other  as  to  truth 
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find  falsehood — their  mutual  consistency  or  incompati- 
bility*  Men,  who  had  long  been  talking  good  Greek 
fluently  and  familiarly,  were  taught  to  reflect  upon  the 
Dnjunctions  of  words  that  they  habitually  employed, 
and  to  pay  heed  to  the  conditions  of  correct  speech  in 
reference  to  its  primary  purpose  of  afErmatioa  and 
denial,  for  the  interchange  of  beliefs  and  disbeliefs, 
the  communication  of  truth,  and  the  rectification  of 
falsehood.  To  many  of  Aristotle's  contemporaries  this 
first  attempt  to  theorize  upon  the  forms  of  locution 
familiar  to  every  one  would  probably  appear  hardly 
less  strange  than  the  interrogative  dialectic  of  Sokrates, 
when  he  declared  himself  not  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  justice,  virtue,  piety,  temperance,  government,  &c, ; 
when  he  astonished  his  hearers  by  asking  them  to 
rescue  him  from  this  state  of  ignorance,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him  some  portion  of  their  supposed  pleni-- 
tude  of  knowledge. 

Aristotle  tells  us  expressly  that  the  theory  of  the 
Syllogism,  both  demonstrative  and  dialectic,  on  which  wo 
are  now  about  to  enter,  was  his  own  work  altogether  and 
from  the  beginning ;  that  no  one  had  ever  attempted  it 
before ;  that  he  therefore  found  no  basis  to  work  upon, 
but  was  obhged  to  elaborate  his  own  theory,  from  the 
very  rudiments,  by  long  and  laborious  application.  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  contrasts  Logic  pointedly  with 
Khetoric,  on  which  there  had  been  a  series  of  writers 
and  teachei-s,  each  profiting  by  the  labom*8  of  his  pre- 
decessors.* There  is  no  reason  to  contest  the  claim 
to  originality  here  advanced  by  Aristotle.     He  wEts  tli© 


*  See  the  remarkable  passa;^e  at 
the  close  of  the  Sophistici  Elcnchi, 
p.  ISa,  b.  34-p.  iHi,  b.  II:  raCmjf  6i 
T^c  Vftay^arfias  ov  to  fifv  ^v  to  di  ovtL 
^u  irpm^ipyaiTfiivovt  aXk"  ov^itr  irat^ 
rrX^ff  irtnjpxt — xai  ntpl  ^iiv  r«y  pqrv^ 


pcitttfv   y^PX*   *roXXi    teal   fraXma  tA 
Xryufifva,  W€pl   ti  rov  (rvXkoyi(t<r&tu 

XryfAi',  ttXK*  5  '^'P^H  f7romf r  iroX£«i> 

\pQ»oif  fTToyovpxv. 
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first  who  endeavoured,  by  careful  study  and  multiplied 
oomparison  of  propositions,  to  elicit  general  truths 
respecting  their  ratiocinative  interdependence,  and  to 
found  thereupon  precepts  for  regulating  the  conduct  of 
demonstration  and  dialectic* 

He  begins  the  Analytica  Priora  by  setting  forth  his 


*  Sir  Wm,  Hamilton,  Lectures  on 
Logic,  Lect  T.  pp,  87*91,  voL  11 L  : — 
"  The  principloa  of  Contradiction  and 
Excluiltiti  Middle  can  both  be  traced 
back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  were 
enounced  and  tret:iU0ntly  applied  ; 
though  it  was  not  till  long  after,  that 
either  of  them  obtained  a  distinctive 
appellation-  To  take  the  principle  of 
Contradiction  first.  Tliis  law  Plato 
frequently  employs,  but  the  most 
remarkable  passages  are  fo\md  in  the 
Phajdo  (p.  103),  in  the  Sophiata  (p. 
252),  and  in  the  Kermblic  (iv.  430, 
vii.  525).  This  law  was  however 
more  distinctively  and  emphatically 
enonncod  by  Aristotle Follow- 
ing Aristotle,  the  Peripatetice  esta- 
blished this  law  as  the  high  est  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge.  From  the  Greek 
AHx^totelians  it  obtained  the  name  by 
which  it  has  subsequently  been  de- 
nominated, the  principle^  or  law^  or 
axiom^  of  CQiitradidhn  (d^itafm  rtjt 
dm^iTfiitt) I'he  law  of  Ex- 
eluded  Middle  between  two  contra- 
dictories remount^  as  I  have  laid, 
also  to  Plato  I  though  the  Second 
Alcibiades,  In  which  it  is  most  clearly 
expressed  (p.  139 ;  also  Sophista,  p. 
250)  must  be  admitted  to  be  spu- 
rious  This  law,  though  uni- 
versally rocc^iizoti  as  a  principle  in 
the  Greek  Peripatetic  school,  and  in 
the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  only 
received  the  distinctive  appelLatiun 
by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a  csom- 
parativcly  modem  date.** 

The  jTassjigcs  of  Plato,  tu  which  Sir 
\\\  Uamiltou  here  refers,  will  not  be 


found  to  bear  out  bis  assertion  that 
Plato  "enounced  and  fretjuently  a\>- 
plied  the  principles  of  Contradiction 
and  Excluded  Middle."  lliese  two 
principle*^  are  both  of  them  ennn- 
ciiited,  denominated,  and  distinctly 
eiptained  by  Aristotle,  but  by  no  one 
before  him,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  TTio  conception  of  the  two 
maxims,  in  their  generality,  depends 
upon  the  clear  dLstinction  between 
Contradictory  Opix>aition  and  Con- 
trary Opixisition ;  which  i«  fully 
brought  out  by  Aristotle,  but  not 
adverted  to,  or  at  least  never  broa<]ly 
and  generally  set  forth,  by  Plato. 
Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word 
'AvTitfHKns,  the  technical  term  for 
Contradiction,  nevers  occurs  in  Plato ; 
at  least  it  is  not  recognized  in  the 
Lexicon  Pktionicum.  Aristotle  puta 
it  in  the  foroground  of  his  logicAl  ex- 
ixjsition ;  for,  without  it,  he  couid 
not  have  explained  what  he  meant  by 
Contradictory  OppoHitiom  See  Cate- 
goriffi  pp.  13-14,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
treatise  De  Intcqiretatione  and  in  the 
Metttphystca.  Hesiaectin^  the  idea  of 
the  Negative  as  put  forth  by  Plato  in 
the  Sophistes  (not  coinciding  either 
with  Contradictory  Opj>o&ition  or  with 
Contrary  Opix>sition),  see  *Phvti>  aiul 
the  Other  Companitjns  of  8<;»krates,* 
vol  11.  ch.  atxvii,  pp.  449-459*  I  have 
remarked  in  that  chapter,  Rud  the 
reailer  ought  to  recollect,  that  tbe 
philosophical  views  set  out  by  Plato 
in  the  Sophiatea  differ  on  many  points 
from  what  we  read  tu  other  Platonic 
dialogues. 
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sretieral  purpose,  and  defining  his  priucipnl  terms  and 
phrases.  His  manner  is  one  of  geometrical  plainness 
and  strictness.  It  may  pertaps  have  been  common  to 
him  with  various  contemporary  geometers,  whose  works 
are  now  lost ;  but  it  presents  an  entim  novelty  in  Grecian 
philosophy  and  literature.  It  departed  not  merely  from 
the  miinner  of  the  rhetoricians  and  the  physical  philo- 
Bophers  (as  far  as  we  know  them,  not  excluding  even 
Demokritus),  but  also  from  Sokrates  and  the  Sokratic 
school.  For  tliough  Sokrates  and  Plato  were  perpetu- 
ally calling  for  definitions,  and  did  much  tx)  make  others 
feel  the  want  of  such,  they  neither  of  them  evinced 
aptitude  or  readiness  to  supply  the  want-  The  new 
manner  of  Aristotle  is  adapted  to  an  undertaking  which 
ha  himself  describes  as  original,  in  which  he  has  no 
predecessors,  and  is  compelled  to  dig  his  own  founda- 
tions. It  is  essentially  didactic  and  expository,  and 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  mixture  of  dramatic  live- 
liness and  dialectical  subtlety  which  we  find  in  Plato. 

The  terminology  of  Aristotle  in  the  Analytica  is  to 
a  certain  extAiut  different  from  that  in  the  treatise  De 
tnterpretatione.  The  Enuncuition  (' A-reoipavai^)  appears 
under  the  new  name  of  riporaai^^  Propositmi  (in  the 
literal  sense)  or  Premiss;  while,  instead  of  Noun 
and  Verb,  we  have  the  word  Term  (*Opos\  applied 
^ke  both  to  Subject  and  to  Predicate.*     We  pass  now 


AnttuL  Atmlyt*  Prior.  L  I  p.  24, 
16 :  opov  ^e  KoX^  ftc  Ay  Siakvtrm 
%Si  otov  r6  Tt  Korffyopovfuvov 
~'  ol  Ktmjyopflrait  Sec* 
*Opoff— jTermwau — seems  to  hftve 
hmssi  %  tochmcal  word  first  employed 
by  Arifttutle  bimseU*  to  designate 
8u1>jc«ct  Atid  predicate  as  the  extittnes 
of  a  projrj^itioii^  wldcli  biter  he  a>n- 
co1ve*i  a«  the  tntcrtftjd  Wtweon  the 
t^rfiiini — A Kitrr  17^ a.  (Analyt.  Prior. 
L  XV.  p.  35,  a.  12,     irrtpfiTuiatv  d*a- 


imjfMaTMVt  &c*    See  Alexander,  S^choL 
pp.  145*146.). 

lu  the  Topicft  Ansttitlo  employs 
opvv  in  a  very  diflerent  aense — Xoyof 
6  th  T*  ^i'  (ItftH  trrjfuitytpv  (Topic,  h  Y* 
p.  lOl,  b.  3D)— hardly  digtingiiinhed 
fnim  (5ptcrp>r.  The  Scholia  take  little 
notice  of  ^this  remarkable  vanatiou  of 
meaning,  aa  lx?twe<.*n  two  troaitnetf  of 
the  Organon  so  intimat«ly  coiincclwi 
(pp.  256-257,  Dr.). 
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from  tbe  region  of  declared  truth,  into  tliat  of  inferm- 
tial  or  reasoned  truth.  We  find  the  proposition  looked 
at,  not  merely  as  communicating  ti^uth  in  itself,  but  as 
generating  and  helping  to  guarantee  certain  ulterior 
propositions,  which  communicate  something  additional 
or  different  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Analytica  is 
announced  to  be,  to  treat  of  Demonstration  and  demon- 
strative Science ;  but  the  secondaiy  purpose,  running 
pamllel  with  it  and  serving  as  illustrative  counterpart, 
IB,  to  treat  also  of  Dialectic;  both  of  them*  being 
applications  of  the  inferential  or  ratiocinative  process, 
the  theory  of  which  Aristotle  intends  to  xmfald. 

The  three  treatises — 1,  Analytica  Priora,  2,  Analytica 
Posterlora,  3,  Topica  with  Sophistici  Elonchi — thus 
belong  all  to  one  general  scheme;  to  the  theory  of  the 
Syllogism,  with  its  distinct  applications,  firsts  to  demon- 
strative or  didactic  science^  and,  next,  to  dialectical 
debate.  The  scheme  is  plainly  announced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Analytica  Priora ;  which  treatise  dis- 
cusses the  Syllogism  generally,  wliile  the  Analytica  Pn8- 
teriura  deals  with  Demonstration,  and  the  Topica  with 
Dialectic.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Analytica  Priora 
and  the  last  chapter  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi  (closing  the 
Topica),  form  a  preface  and  a  conclusion  to  the  whole. 
The  exposition  of  the  Syllogism,  Aristotle  distinctly 
announces,  precedes  that  of  Demonstration  (and  for 
the  same  reason  also  precedes  that  of  Dialectic),  be- 
cause  it  is  more  general :  every  demonstration  is  a 
sort  of  syllogism,  but  every  syllogism  is  not  a  demon- 
stration.^ 

As  a  foundation  for  the  syllogistic  theory^  proposi- 
tions are  classified  according  to  their  quantity  (more 
formally  than  in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione)  into 


•  Anulyt.  Prior.  1.  \.  p.  24,  a.  25. 


•»  ibid.  I  iv.  p.  25,  k  30. 
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tJniversal»  Particular,  and  Indefinite  or  Indeterminate  ; * 
&.ristotle  does  not  recognize  the  Singular  Propositiou 
ks  a  distinct  variety*  In  regard  to  the  Universal  Pro- 
f>osition,  he  introduces  a  difierent  phraseology  according 
18  it  is  looked  at  from  the  side  of  the  Subject,  or  from 
that  of  tlie  Predicate.  The  Subject  is,  or  is  not,  in  the 
nrhole  Predicate ;  the  Predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
respecting  all  or  everyone  of  the  Subject.^  The  minor 
term  of  the  Syllogism  (in  the  first  mode  of  the  first 
Sgure)  is  declared  to  be  in  the  whole  middle  tenn  ;  the 
Qinjor  is  declared  to  belong  to,  or  to  be  predicable  of, 
ill  and  every  the  middle  term,  Aristotle  says  that  the 
two  are  the  same ;  we  ought  ratber  to  say  that  each  is 
the  concomitant  and  correlate  of  the  other,  though  his 
phraseology  is  such  as  to  obscure  the  correlation. 

The  definition  given  of  a  Syllogism  is  very  clear  and 
remarkable : — '*  It  is  a  speech  in  which,  some  positions 
having  been  laid  down,  something  different  from  thesu 
positions  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  their 
being  laid  down,''  In  a  perfect  Syllogism  nothing 
additional  is  required  to  make  the  necessitj^  of  the  con- 
Bequence  obvious  as  well  as  complete.  But  there  are 
rIso  imperfect  Syllogisms,  in  which  such  necessity, 
though  equally  complete,  is  not  so  obviously  conveyed 
In  the  premisses,  but  requires  some  change  to  l>e  effected 
tn  the  position  of  the  terms  in  order  to  render  it  con- 


im< 


icuous. 


vAni't.  Aimi,  Prior,  !♦  i*  p*  24,  a, 
17*  Tina  Tarticaliir  (tu  |upfi),  hero 
for  the  firel  time  oxpreaaly  diatin- 
piisbeil  by  Aristotle,  is  thus  de- 
fined : — h  ^<p*i  ^i  rh  ttvl  rj  fk^  rtvl 

*•  IhuL  b.  26  t  tA  5'  fV  oXf  tJmt  Tt*- 
^v  ivtpii^t  itrtt  TO  KorA  wttyr^s  Kttrrjyo' 
^ItrBai  $arifx(w  Bartpov^  Tavrov  icm — 
t,  (\  ci  V r  c <r r pa /i /4 <V tt) F>  as 


Waltz  remarka  in  note.  Julius  Paciua 
Bays :  — "  Mem  n\  8<id  ration©  dif- 
fcmnt  ut  ascL'tjBus  et  dtsscenaua ;  nam 
aubjfctum  dicitur  eaKo  vel  non  esse 
in  toto  attrihuto^  quia  attributiim 
dicttur  de  omni  vol  de  nulla  guhjccto  ** 
(p.  128), 

*  Arihtot.  Anal  Prior.  T.  i.  p.  24, 
b  llri-'iO*  The  »auH%  with  n  little 
diffLTC^nctf  uf  wordhiu',   at  the  com- 
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The  tenn  Syllogism  lias  acquired,  throiigli  tlie  in- 
fluence of  Aristotle,  a  meaning  so  definite  and  technical, 
that  we  do  not  easily  conceive  it  in  any  other  meaning. 
But  in  Plato  and  other  contemporaries  it  bears  a  much 
wider  sense,  being  equivalent  to  reasoning  generally, 
to  the  process  of  cpmparison,  abstraction,  generali- 
zation.* It  was  Aristotle  who  consecrated  the  word, 
BO  as  to  mean  exclusively  the  reasoning  embodied  in 
propositions  of  definite  form  and  number.  Having 
already  analysed  propositions  separately  taken,  and 
discriminated  them  into  various  classes  according  to 
their  constituent  elements,  he  now  proceeds  to  con* 
sider  propositions  in  combination.  Two  propositions, 
if  properly  framed,  will  conduct  to  a  third,  different 
from  themselves,  but  wliich  will  l»e  necessarily  true 
if  tliey  arc  true,  Aristotle  calls  the  three  together 
a  Syllogism.*"  He  undertakes  to  show  how  it  must 
be  framed  in  order  that  ite  conclusion  shall  be  neces- 
sarily true,  if  the  premisses  are  true.  He  furnishes 
schemes  whereby  the  cast  and  arrangement  of  pre- 
misses, proper  for  attaining  truth,  may  be  recognized ; 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  conclusion,  warrantable 
under  each  arrangement. 

In  tlie  Analytica  Priora,  we  find  ourselves  involved, 
from  and  after  the  second  chapter,  in  the  distinction 
of  Modal  propositions,  the  necessary  and  the  possible. 
The  rules  respecting  the  simple  Assertory  propositions 


nienceineDt  of  Topica,  p.  100»  a.  26. 
Compare  also  Aualyt,  Po8t4?r.  I.  x* 
p,  76,  b.  38 :  ocroiv  otfrttv  r^  cVflnu 
upoi  ylvrrai  rh  avfintpa<Tfia, 

■  Bee  especially  Plato,  Tliwotct*  p. 
186,  B-D.,  where  6  <rvXXoytrr/x^r  and 
ra  awiXoyiff^MtTd  arci  ixiuivAlents. 

^  Julius  Faciiis  (ad  Analyt.  Prior. 
L  i.)  saja  tbxit  it  i«i  a  iinstako  od  Uic 


pari  of  most  lo^cJans  to  treat  the 
Syllogism  as  iucludiiig  three  [tpo[xi«t- 
tions  (lit  i*ul^i«  Io0curum  putiit)* 
He  considcrfi  tlie  prviiiij^c«  vlIouu  as 
constituting  the  Syllogism  ;  tl»ii  con- 
clusion Is  not  a  ]mrt  tlier<«of,  l>ni 
ficnuethmg  distinct  and  snjM^raddfHi. 
It  apiiears  to  me  that  the  vtil^ut 
logicGTum  on;  here  in  the  right. 
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tlius,  even  from  the  beginning,  given  in  conjnnc- 
ioii  and  contrast  with  those  respecting  the  Modals- 
?his  is  one  among  many  causes  of  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  with  which  the  treatise  ib  beset*  Theo- 
>hrastus  and  Eiidemus  seem  also  to  have  followed 
heir  master  by  giving  prominence  to  the  Modals  :* 
"eeent  expositors  avoid  the  difficulty,  some  by  omif/- 
ing  them  altogether,  others  by  deferring  them  mitil 
he  eimple  assertory  propositions  have  been  first  made 
dear.  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  these  last;  but 
t  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  illustrating  Ari- 
itotle's  point  of  view,  that  he  regards  the  Modals  as 
mncipal  varieties  of  the  proposition,  co-ordinate  in 
ogical  position  with  the  simple  assertory. 

Before  entering  on  combinations  of  propositions, 
&.ristotle  begins  by  shewing  what  can  bo  done  with 
ringle  propositions,  in  view  to  the  investigation  or 
proving  of  truth,  A  single  proposition  may  be  cmi- 
mied ;  that  is,  its  subject  and  predicate  may  be  made 
to  change  places.  If  a  proposition  l>e  true,  will  it  Ije 
true  when  thus  converted,  or  (in  other  words)  will  its 
5on verse  be  true  ?  If  false,  will  its  converse  be  false  ? 
tf  tins  be  not  always  the  case,  what  are  the  conditions 
lud  limits  under  which  (assuming  the  proposition  to 
be  true)  the  process  of  conversion  leads  to  assured 
iruth,  in  each  variety  of  propositions,  affirmative  oi' 
negative,  universal  or  particular?  As  far  as  we 
know,  Aristotle  was  the  first  person  that  ever  put 
to  himself  this  question ;  though  the  answer  to  it  is 
Indisjiensable  to  any  theory  of  the  process  of  proving 
Or  disproving.  He  answers  it  before  he  enters  upon 
the  Syllogism. 

The  rules  which  he  lays  down  on  the  subject  have 


*  Endemi  FntgHieDto,  cii.-ciil  p.  145,  od.  Spengel. 
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passed  into  all  logical  treatises.    They  are  now  familiar ; 
and  readers  are  apt  to  fancy  tliat  there  never  was  anj 
novelty  in  thera — that  every  one  knows  them  without^ 
being   told.     Such   fancy   would   be    illusory.     These, 
rules  are  very  far  from  being  self-evident,  any  mor€ 
than   the   maxims    of  Contradiction   and   of  the   Ex-^ 
eluded   Middle.      Not    one   of  the   rules   could   have^ 
been  laid   down  with  its  proper  limits,  until  the  dis- 
crimination of  propositions,  both  as  to  quality  (affirma- 
tive or  negative),  and  as  to   quantity  (universal  or 
particular),   liad   been   put  prominently  forward   and 
appreciated  in  all  it^  bearings.      The  rule  for  trust- 
worthy conversion   is    different    for    each  variety  of 
propositions.     The  Universal  Negative   may  be   con- 
verted  simply;    tliat   is,   the    predicate    may   become 
subject,   and  the  subject  may  become  predicate  ^ — the 
proposition  being  true  after  conversion,  if  it  was  trua 
before.     But  the  Universal  Affirmative  cannot  be  thus 
converted  simply.     It  admits  of  conversion  only  in  the 
manner  called  by  logicians  per  accidens :  if  the  predicate 
change  places  with  the  subject,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  proposition  thus  changed  will  be  true,  unless  the 
new  subject  be  lowered  in  quantity  from  universal  to 
paiticular;  e.g.  the  proposition,  All  men  are  animals, 
has  for  its  legitimate  converse  not,  All  animals  are 
men,  but  only,  Seme   animals  are    men.      The   Par- 
ticular Afiirmative  may  be  converted  simply :  if  it  bo 
true  that  Some  animals  are  men,  it  will  also  be  true 
that  Some  men  are  animals.     But,  lastly,  if  the  true 
proposition  to  be  converted  be  a  Particular  Negative, 
it  cannot  be  converted  at  all,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  converse  will  be  true  also.* 

Here  then  are  four  separate  rules  laid  down,  one  for 


•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Prior,  I.  ii,  p.  25,  n.  1-26. 
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each  variety  of  propositions.  The  nilea  for  the  second 
ind  third  variety  are  proved  by  the  rule  for  the  first 
(the  Universal  Negative),  which  is  ihvm  the  basis  of 
ilL  But  how  does  Aristotle  prove  the  rule  for  the 
tJniversal  Negative  itself  ?  He  proceeds  as  follows  ; 
'*  If  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  the  B's, 
peither  can  B  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  the  A's. 
For  if  it  could  be  predicated  of  any  one  among  them 
Wy  C\  the  proposition  that  A  cannot  be  predicated  of 
my  B  would  not  be  true ;  since  C  is  one  among  the 
!*«,"*  Here  we  have  a  proof  given  which  is  no  proof 
it  all  If  I  disbelieved  or  doubted  the  proposition  to 
►e  proved,  I  should  equally  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  pro- 
K)sition  given  to  prove  it.  The  proof  only  becomes 
ralid,  when  you  add  a  farther  assiunption  which 
kristotle  has  not  distinctly  enunciat^d»  viz, :  That 
F  some  A  (e.ff,  C)  is  B,  then  some  B  must  also  be 
L ;  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
upposition.  But  this  farther  assumption  cannot  be 
panted  here,  because  it  would  imply  that  we  already 
:now  the  rule  respecting  the  convertibility  of  Par- 
icular  Affiimatives,  viz.,  that  they  admit  of  being 
onverted  simply.  Now  the  rule  about  Particular 
iffirmatives  is  afterwards  itself  proved  by  help  of  the 
receding  demonstration  respecting  the  Universal  Nega- 


■trifltot  Analyt,   Prior.  I.  ii.  p. 
I^E  15 :  ct  o^K  fi^i^v\  Tonf  B  rA  A 

I  B.  (Z  yap  TivL^  olov  r^  T,  oCk 
iff&ie  fOTOi  rh  /iijAfvt  r»i^  B  to  A 
mpXtiif*  rit  ytip  V  rwv  B  ri  iartv. 
Julius  Pacius  (jK  129)  proves  the 
In  versa!  Nt^gativo  to  be  conver- 
ge  $impUfitti\  by  a   liedHciio  ad 


ing  the  legitimacy  of  Conversion^  see- 
iu;^;  tliat  wo  are  forced  to  n^ume 
eonvei'sioii  id  our  process  for  distm* 
gitiahing  valid  from  invAtid  syl- 
logisma*  Moreover  the  Ileductio  ad 
AhBunlnni  afflumea  the  two  funda- 
mental Maxims  of  Contrmliction  and 
ExcIud«Hl  Middle,  though  those  are 
lesa    obvious,    and    stand    more    in 


^rdnm   c-aat  into  a  syllogiBm  in  j  need  of  proof  than   the  simple  con- 

f  First  fi';niTc*     K"t   it  is  surely  version   of  the   Universal    Negative, 

eal  to  employ  the  rules  the  point  that  they  are  brought  to 

111   as  a  means  of   prov-  establish. 

VOL,  T-  P 
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tive.  As  the  proof  stands,  therefore,  Aristotle  demon* 
etrates  each  of  these  by  means  of  the  other ;  which  is 
not  admissible/ 

Even  the  friends  and  companions  of  Aristotle  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  manner  of  establishing  this  fimda- 
mental  rule  as  to  the  conversion  of  propositions*  Eude- 
nius  is  said  to  have  given  a  different  proof;  and 
Tlieophrastna  assumed  as  self-evident,  without  any 
proof,  that  the  Universal  Negative  might  always  be 
converted  simply*^  It  appears  to  me  that  no  other  or 
better  evidence  of  it  can  be  offered,  than  the  trial  upon 
particular  cases,  that  is  to  say,  Induction/  Nothing 
is  gained  by  dividing  (as  Aristotle  docs)  the  whole  A 
into  parts,  one  of  which  is  C ;  nor  can  I  agree  with 
Theophrastus  in  thinking  that  every  learner  would 
assent  to  it  at  first  hearing,  especially  at  a  time  when 
no  universal  maxims  respecting  the  logical  value  of 
propositions  had  ever  been  proclaimed.  Still  less  would 
a  Megaric  dialectician,  if  he  had  never  heard  the  maxinr 
before,  be  satisfied  to  stand  upon  an  alleged  a  jyriori 
necessity  without  asking  for  evidence.  Now  there  ia 
no  other  evidence  except  by  exemplifying  the  formula. 


•  WaitZj  in  his  note  (p.  37*t),  en- 
deavours, but  I  think  without  snccess, 
to  show  that  Aristotle's  proof  is  not 
open  to  the  criticism  here  advanced. 
He  admits  that  it  is  obscurely  indi* 
catod,  but  the  amplificaiion  of  it 
giveu  by  himscU'  still  remains  exposed 
to  the  same  objection. 

**  See  the  Bcholia  of  Alexander  on 
this  passage,  p.  148,  a.  3(M5,  Brandis ; 
Eudemi  Fragm*  ci.-cv.  pp.  145-149, 
©d.  Spengel- 

•  We  find  Aristotle  declaring  in 
Topica,  IL  viii.  p.  113,  b.  15,  tliat  in 
<xm verting  a  true  Universal  Affirnm- 
tive  proposition,  the  negative  of  the 
Subject  of  the  oonvertend  is  always 


true  of  the  negatiTe  of  the  Predicatfl 
of  the  convertend  ;  «.  ^.  If  cveiy  man 
is  an  animal,  every  thing  which  is  not 
an  animal  is  not  a  man.  I'his  is  to 
be  assumed  (he  anys)  upon  the  evi^ 
dence  of  Induction — uncontradicted! 
iteration  of  i>articular  cases,  extende4 
to  all  coifes  universally — Xa/x^rtv«^v  it 
f f  iwoyiiiytjSi  olov  «l  6  avSpotnos  (^<fv^ 

Ktxi  «m  r^v  aXKtt^v tVl  wmmai 

Oi^V  TO  TOWVTOV  d£<&>TC01'« 

The  rule  for  the  simple  conversion 
of  the  Universal  Negative  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  of  Induction,  nev 
oontradicted. 
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A  ia  B,  in  separate  propositions  already  known  to 
ibe  learner  as  true  or  false,  and  by  challenging  him 
b  prodnce  any  one  case,  in  whichj  when  it  is  true  to 
lay  No  A  is  B,  it  ia  not  equally  true  to  say,  No  B 
1^4  ;  the  universality  of  the  maxim  being  liable  \x)  be 
IBrthrown  by  any  one  contradictory  instance.*  If  this 
iroof  does  not  convince  him,  no  better  can  be  produced, 
tn  a  short  time,  doubtless,  he  will  acquiesce  in  the 
general  formula  at  first  hearing,  and  he  may  even 
(ome  to  regard  it  as  self-evident.  It  will  recall  to 
lis  memory  an  aggregate  of  separate  ca^es  each  indi- 
ridually  forgotten,  summing  up  their  united  effect 
mder  the  same  aspect,  and  thus  impressing  upon  him 
the  geneml  trutli  as  if  it  were  not  only  authoritative 
iut  self-authorized, 

[  Aristotle  passes  next  to  Affirmatives,  both  Universal 
ind  Particular.  First,  if  A  can  be  predicated  of  all  B, 
(hen  B  can  be  predicated  of  some  A ;  for  if  B  cannot  be 
medicated  of  any  A,  then  (by  the  rule  for  the  Uni- 


{fred] 


Br.  Wallis,  in  one  of  his  acute 
jdntroverFial  treatises  a^inst  Hobbes, 
Remarks  u{)on  this  aji  the  process  pur* 
Hed  hy  Euclid  in  his  demonstra- 
lons:— "Yon  tell  iis  next  that  an 

tduction,  without  enumeration  of  all 
e  particulars,  is  not  sufficient  to 
iMer  a  conclusion.  Yes,  Sir,  if  after 
lie  enumeration  of  ftome  particularfi, 
piere  comes  a  general  clause,  and  the 
pee  in  other  m§e$  (as  here  It  doth), 
|u8  m%j  pass  for  a  prciofe  till  there 
|e  a  posaibility  of  giving  some  in- 
lano©  to  the  contrary,  which  here 
nm  will  never  be  able  to  doe.  And 
I  such  an  Induction  may  not  pass 
pr  proofe,  there  is  never  a  pro|x>!«ition 
p,  Euclid  demonstrated.  For  alt 
long  ht*  takes  no  other  course,  or  at 
bast  grtJUttds  his  Demonstrations  on 
ations    no    otherwise    dimiou- 


^^f^^"^^- 


strateA.  As,  for  instance,  he  prt*- 
poseth  it  in  general  (i*  c  1.) — To 
make  an  equilateral  triungie  an  a  Unti 
given.  And  then  ho  shows  you  how 
to  do  it  npon  the  line  A  B,  which  he 
thero  shows  ytni,  and  leaves  you  to 
supply :  And  iht  toiiw,  h^  the  like 
mefinSf  may  he  done  upon  aitf/  other 
niraiflint ;  and  then  infers  his  general 
conclusion*  Yet  I  have  not  heard  any 
man  object  that  the  loduction  waa 
not  sufficient,  because  he  did  not 
actually  performe  it  in  all  lioca  pos- 
sible.*'— (Wallis,  Due  Correction  to 
Mr.  Hobbea^  Oxon,  1G56,  sect  v»  p» 
42.)  This  is  induction  hy  parity  of 
rtaaoning, 

Ro  also  Aristot.  Analyt.  Poster.  I. 
iv,  p,  73,  b.  32  :  r^  Ka&nhtnt  bi  vwtipj^ti 
T^€^  cratf  fV*  rod  tv;!^*!!^©?  «eal  WfHmv 

OtiKytfrfTQ^. 

p  2 
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versal  Negative)  neither  can  A  be  predicated  of  any  B, 
Again,  if  A  can  be  predicated  of  some  B,  in  tbis  cme 
also,  and  for  tbe  same  reason,  B  can  be  predicated  of 
some  A/  Here  the  rule  for  the  Universal  Negative^ 
supposed  already  CBtablished,  is  applied  legitimately  to 
prove  tbe  rales  for  Affinnatives.  But  in  the  first  case, 
that  of  the  Universal^  it  fails  to  prove  some  in  the  sense 
of  not-all  or  some-at-most^  which  is  required ;  whereas, 
the  rules  for  both  cases  can  be  proved  by  Induction, 
like  the  formula  about  the  Universal  Negative.  When 
we  come  to  the  Particular  Negative,  Aristotle  lays 
down  the  position,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
necessarily  converted  in  any  way-  He  gives  no  proof 
of  this,  beyond  one  single  exemplification:  If  some 
animal  is  not  a  man,  yon  are  not  thereby  warranted 
in  asserting  the  converse,  that  some  man  is  not  an 
animal,^  It  is  plain  that  such  an  exemplification  is 
only  an  appeal  to  Induction  :  you  produce  one  par- 
ticular example,  which  is  entering  on  the  track  of 
Induction ;  and  one  example  alone  is  sufficient  to 
establish   the   negative   of  an   universal   proposition.^ 


'  Aristot,  Analyt.  Prior,  L  ii.  p.  25, 
jw  17-22, 

*  Ibid.  p.  25,  a.  22-26. 

■  Though  some  maj  fancy  that  the 
rule  for  coDverticg  the  Unwersal 
Negative  is  intuitively  known,  yet 
every  one  roust  aee  that  the  rule  for 
converting  the  Universal  Affirmative 
is  not  thus  Bel f-evi dent,  or  derived 
from  natural  iutijition.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  every  learner  at  first 
hears  it  with  great  surprise.  Some 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  Universal 
Affimiativt?  (like  the  Particular  Affir- 
mative) may  be  converted  simply. 
Indeed  thisi  error  is  not  nnfrequently 
ComniiMi'c^    111    aiinal    rciif^onin;? ;    all 


the  more  easily,  because  there  it  a 
class  of  cases  (with  subject  and  pre- 
dicate co-extensive)  where  the  con- 
verse of  the  Universal  Affirmative 
M  really  true.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
the  Particular  Negative,  tbere  ar« 
many  true  propositions  in  which  tlje 
simple  converse  is  true,  A  novic«» 
might  incautiously  generalize  upf*n 
those  instances,  and  conclude  that 
both  were  convertible  simply.  Nor 
could  you  convince  him  of  his  error 
except  by  producing  examples  in 
which,  when  a  true  pD>p<i«ition  of 
this  kind  is  converted  simply^  the 
R'sulting  converse  is  notoriously  false. 

Thp    ftpjMTAl     in  vnnnTlR    Kfjiinnito    rrtf*OM 
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le  converse  of  a  Particular  Negative  is  not  in  all 
Sases  trtie,  though  it  may  be  true  in  many  cases. 

From  one  proposition  taken  singly,  no  new  proposi- 
tion can  bo  inferred ;  for  purposes  of  inference,  two 
propositions  at  least  are  required/  This  brings  us  to 
he  rules  of  the  Syllogism,  where  two  propositions  as 
premisses  conduct  us  to  a  third  which  necessarily  follow^s 
rom  them ;  and  we  are  introduced  to  the  well-known 
ihree  Figures  with  their  various  Modes.**  To  form  a 
ralid  Syllogism,  there  must  be  three  terms  and  no 
nore ;  the  two,  w^iich  appear  as  Subject  and  Predicate 
tf  the  conclusion,  are  called  the  minor  term  (or  minor 
ixtreme)  and  the  majar  term  (or  major  extreme)  re- 
pectively ;  while  the  third  or  middle  term  must  appear 
H  each  of  the  premisses,  but  not  in  the  conclusion. 
Chese  terms  are  called  eHremes  and  middle^  from  the 
k>sition  which  they  occupy  in  every  perfect  Syllogism — 
hat  is  in  what  Aristotle  ranks  as  the  First  among  the 
hi-ee  figures.  In  his  way  of  enunciating  the  Syllogism, 
his  middle  position  formed  a  conspicuous  feature ; 
rhereas  the  modern  arrangement  disguises  it,  though 
he  denomination  middle  term  is  still  retained.  Ari- 
totlc  usually  employs  letters  of  the  alphabet,  w^hich  lie 
the  first  to  select  as  abbreviations  for  exposition  ;* 


m^ 


tbe  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
tt  for  teBting  the  oorrectnesff  or 
joorrectaeM  of  all  these  laaxima  pro- 
aimed  as  UDiversaL 

'  Analyt.  Prior.  L  xv.  p.  ^,  a.  17  j 
(iii.  p.  40,  b.  35 ;  Anatyt*  Foster.  L 
L  p»  73,  a,  7* 

*  Arlstot,  Analyt  Prior.  I.  iv.  p. 
S,  b.  20,  geq. 

•  M.  Bartheletny  St  Hilaire  (Logi- 
^  d*Anatotcj,  vol  IL  p.  7,  n,),  refer- 
Slg  to  the  examples  ol  Cou version  in 
lap*  ii, ubservee :— " Voici  ie premier 


usage  des  kit  res  repr^sentant  des 
id^a;  c*etit  un  proc^^  iuut  k  fait 
alg^brique,  c'est  h.  dire,  dt*  gdndraliiw- 
tion.  IZN^jSi^  dans  FHerai^nfia,  ch.  13> 
§  1  et  fluiv.,  Anstote  a  fait  tinagu  do 
tableaux  pour  repri^senter  «&  [xoisiSe  re- 
lativement  k  la  cous^ution  dea  mo- 
dales.  11  parle  eDOore  siiecialeuient  de 
figures  expUcattvcis  iiv.  2.  des  Derniers 
Analytiqucs,  ch*  II,  §  7.  Viugt  paa- 
sages  de  riii«toin5dt»t  Animaux  attea- 
tent  qu'il  joi;^'nait  des  desstns  kses  ob- 
servations et  k  3(58  tU^uries  jcoologfquea. 


■'  ^^*- 
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and  he  has  two  ways  (conforming  to  what  he  had  said  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  present  treatise)  of  enunciating  the 
modes  of  the  First  figure*  In  one  way,  he  begins  with 
the  major  extreme  (Predicate  of  the  conclusion)  :  A 
may  bo  predicated  of  all  B,  B  may  be  predicated  of  all 
C ;  therefore,  A  may  be  predicated  of  all  C  (Universal 
AflSrmative),  Again,  A  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  B, 
B  can  be  predicated  of  all  C ;  therefore,  A  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  C  (Universal  Negative).  In  the 
other  way,  he  begins  with  the  minor  term  (Subject 
of  the  conclusion) :  C  is  in  the  whole  B,  B  is  in  the 
whole  A;  therefore,  C  is  in  the  whole  A  (Universal 
Affirmative).  And,  C  is  in  the  whole  B,  B  is  not  in 
the  whole  A;  therefore,  C  is  not  in  the  whole  A 
(Universal  Negative).  We  see  thus  that  in  Aristotle's 
way  of  enunciating  the  First  figure,  the  middle  term  is 
really  placed  between  the  two  extremes/  though  this  is 
not  so  in  the  Second  and  Third  figures.  In  the  modern 
way  of  enunciating  these  figures,  the  middle  term  is 
never  placed  between  the  two  extremes ;  yet  the  deno- 
mination middle  still  remains. 

The  Modes  of  each  figure  are  distinguished  by  the 
difi'erent  character  and  relation  of  the  two  premisses, 
according  as  these  are  either  affirmative  or  negative, 
either  universal  or  particular.  Accordmgly,  there  are 
Ibur  possible  varieties  of  each,  and  sixteen  possible 
modes  or  varieties  of  combinations  between  the  two. 


4 


Les  illuatratioiis  pittoreaques  dat4jnt 
done  de  furt  loin.  L'emploi  s^Tubo- 
liquo  des  Ifttresj  a  dt^  appliqa^  aussi 
par  Aristote  h  la  Physique.  li  Tavait 
emprunt^,  sans  doute,  aux  prooM^s 
des  tnathenmticieos.'* 

We  may  remark,  liowever,  that 
wbim  Aristotle  |iroceeils  to  specify 
ihoae    combinations    of  propoBiiions 


which  do  not  give  a  valid  conclusion 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  letters 
of  the  alphabet :  he  8Uj.>eradda  sjjteial 
illustrative  examples  (Analyt,  Prior. 
L  V.  p.  27,  a.  7,  12,  34,  3b). 

*  Aristot,  Analyt.  Prior*  L  iv.  p.  25, 
b.  35:  icaXa  fie  fxttrov,  A  Koi  avro  rj» 
<iXX^  Hal  Skko  «V  TovTy  cWii',  h  Kol 
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Aristotle  goes  through  most  of  the  sixteen  modes,  and 
shows  that  in  the  First  figure  there  are  only  four 
among  them  that  are  legitimate,  caiTying  with  them 
a  necessary  conclusion.  He  shows,  farther,  that  in  all 
the  four  there  are  two  conditions  observed,  and  that 
l)oth  tliese  conditions  are  indispensable  in  the  First 
figure ; — (1)  The  major  proposition  must  be  universal, 
either  affirmative  or  negative ;  (2)  The  minor  propo- 
sition must  be  affirmative,  either  universal  or  particular 
or  indefinite.  Such  must  he  the  character  of  the  pre- 
misses, in  the  First  figure,  wherever  the  conclusion  is 
vahM  and  necessary ;  and  vice  versd^  the  conclusion  will 
he  valid  and  necessary,  whan  such  is  the  character 
of  the  premisses.' 

In  regard  to  the  four  valid  modes  {Barbara^  Celarent^ 
Dariiy  Ferio^  as  we  read  in  the  scholastic  Logic)  Ari- 
stotle declares  at  once  in  general  language  that  the 
conclusion  follows  necessarily ;  which  he  ilhistrates  by 
setting  down  in  alphabetical  letters  the  skeleton  of  a 
syllogism  in  Barbara,  If  A  is  predicated  of  all  B,  and 
B  of  all  C,  A  must  necessarily  be  pi*edicated  of  all  C* 
But  he  does  not  justify  it  by  any  real  example;  he 
produces  no  special  syllt>gi8in  with  real  terms,  and  with 
a  conclusion  known  beforehand  to  be  true.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  general  doctrine  will  be  accepted  as 
.evident  w^ithout  any  such  corroboration,  lie  counts 
upon  the  learner's  memory  and  phantasy  for  supplying, 
out  of  the  past  discoui-se  of  common  Ufe,  propositions 
conforming  to  the  conditions  in  which  the  symbolical 
letters  have  been  placed,  and  for  not  supplying  any 
contradictory  examples^  This  might  suffice  for  a 
treatise ;  hut  we  may  reasonably  helieve  that  Aristotle, 
when  teaching  in  his  school,  would  superadd  illustra- 


•  Ariatot.  Analyt  Prior,  1.  iir.  p.  2^  L  t%  ct  auju 
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tive  examples;  Tor  the  doctrine  was  then  novel,  and  lie 
18  not  tminindfol  of  the  errors  into  which  learners  often 
fall  spontaneously/ 

When  he  deals  with  the  remaining  or  invaUd  modes 
of  the  First  figure,  his  manner  of  showing  their  in- 
validity is  different,  and  in  itself  somewhat  curious. 
"If  (he 'says)  the  major  term  is  affirmed  of  all  the 
middle,  while  the  middle  is  denied  of  all  the  minor,  no 
necBfisary  consequence  follows  from  such  being  the  fact, 
nor  will  there  be  any  syllogism  of  the  two  extremes ; 
for  it  is  equally  possible,  either  that  the  major  t^erm 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  minor,  or  that  it  may  be 
denied  of  all  the  minor ;  so  that  no  conclusion,  either 
universal  or  particular,  is  necessary  in  all  cases/'  ^  Ex- 
amples of  such  double  possibility  are  then  exhibited : 
first,  of  three  terms  arranged  in  two  propositions  (A  and 
E),  in  which,  from  the  terms  s|3ecially  chosen,  the  major 
happens  to  be  truly  affirmable  of  all  the  minor  ;  so  that 
the  third  proposition  is  an  universal  Affirmative  : — 

^^iJiladk^  I  Animal  is  predicable  of  every  Man ; 

^^Mtoor"^  j  Man  is  not  predicable  of  any  Horse ; 

Miiion    [  Animal  is  predicable  of  every  Horse. 

Next,  a  second  example  is  set  otit  with  new  terms.  In 
which  the  major  happens  not  to  be  truly  predicable  of 
any  of  the  minor ;  thus  exhibiting  as  third  proposition 
an  universal  Negative : — 

^&it  \  ^1^1^^  is  predicable  of  every  Man ; 

^  Minor!''^)  Man  is  not  predicable  of  any  Stone  ; 

Minor!     \  Animal  is  not  predicable  of  any  Stone. 

Here  we  see  that  the  full  exposition  of  a  syllogism  ie 


"  Analyt.  IVxiter.  K  xxiv.  p. 85,  \k  21.      '  .^aljt  Viiow  I  iv.  p,  20,  a.  *Ipm{ 
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mtlicated  with  real  terms  common  and  familiar  to  every 
one;  alphaliotical  symlmls  would  not  have  siifiicedj  for 
the  learner  must  himself  recognize  the  one  conclusion 
as  true,  the  other  as  false.  Hence  we  are  taught  that, 
after  two  preraigses  thus  conditioned,  if  we  venture  to 
j*oiu  together  the  major  and  minor  bo  as  to  form  a  pre- 
tended conclusion,  we  may  in  some  cases  obtain  a  true 
proposition  universally  Affirmative,  in  other  cases  a 
ti'iie  proposition  universally  Negative.  Therefore  (Ari- 
stotle argues)  there  is  no  one  necessary  conclusion,  the 
mime  in  all  cases,  derivable  from  such  premisses  ;  in  other 
words,  this  mode  of  syllogism  is  invalid  and  proves 
nothing.  He  applies  the  like  reasoning  to  all  the 
other  invalid  modes  of  the  First  figure ;  setting  them 
aside  in  the  same  way,  and  producing  examples  wherein 
double  and  opposite  conclusions  (improperly  so  called), 
lioth  true,  are  obtained  in  different  cases  from  the  like 
arrangement  of  premisses. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  plainly  depends  upon  an 
appeal  to  prior  experience.  The  validity  or  invalidity 
of  eaeli  mode  of  the  First  figure  is  tested  by  applying 
it  to  different  particular  cases,  eaeh  of  which  is  familiar 
and  known  to  the  leamer  aliunde :  in  one  case,  the 
conjunction  of  the  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  third 
proj^osition  makes  an  universal  Affirmative  which  be 
knows  to  be  true ;  in  another  c:xsc,  the  like  conjunction 
makes  an  universal  Negative,  which  he  also  knows  to 
be  true ;  so  that  there  is  no  one  necessary  {Le.  no  one 
uniform  and  trustworthy)  conclusion  derivable  from 
such  pi-emisses.*    In  other  words^  these  modes  of  the 


•  lljough  M.  Biirthi51emy  St.  Hilaire  First  figure  (A— E— A,  or  A— E— E) 

(note,  p.  10)  tlccbires  Aristotl€*8  ex-  are  not  clearly  wt  forth  by  Anstotle 

jpcwition  to  liu  a  HKik^l  of  aauly^iit,  it  himself,  while  they  sire  remlert^d  Btitl 

itp|M*jirH  to  me  ihrtt  the  gri^unds  fur  darker  by  Bome  uf  Uh  l»e8t  cotaraen- 

Jisallnwiii^;  this  iu valid  mode  of  the  tators.     lliUii  Wait*  wiys  ([h  381); 


JL. 
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First  figure  are  not  valid  or  available  in  form ;  the 
negation  being  sufficiently  proved  by  one  single  undis- 
puted example. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  Second  figure,  in 
which  each  of  the  two  premisses  has  the  middle  term 
as  Predicate/  To  give  a  legitimate  conclusion  in  this 
figure,  one  or  other  of  the  premisses  must  be  negative, 
and  the  major  premiss  must  be  universal ;  moreover  no 
affirmative  conclusions  can  ever  be  obtained  in  it — none 
but  negative  conclusions,  tmiversal  or  particular.  In 
this  Second  figure  too,  Aristotle  recognizes  four  valid 


"Per  exempla  allata  probat  (Ari- 
»toleles)  quod  demoDstrare  debebat  ex 
ipei  ratioQB  quamsiniruli  terinini  inter 
m  habeant :  est  enim  i)roprium  artis 
logicae,  ut  terminorura  rationem  cog- 
noscat,  diim  rea  ignored  Num  de  Caio 
praniicetar  animid  Befictt^  Bcit  de 
Caio  prEijdicari  auimal,  si  aiiimal  de 
bomine  et  homo  d<j  Caio  pra^dicetur." 
lliiB  comment  of  Waitz  appears  to 
me  founded  in  error.  Aristotle  bad 
no  means  of  shevviDg  the  invalidity 
of  tbe  mode  A  E  in  the  First  figure* 
except  by  an  api>eal  to  particular 
examples,  ^lie  invalidity  of  tbe  in- 
valid modes,  and  the  validity  of  the 
valid  modes,  rest  alike  upon  tbis 
ultimate  reference  to  examples  of  pro- 
jxjiiitious  known  to  be  true  or  false, 
by  prior  exjwrience  of  the  learner. 
The  valid  modca  arc  those  which  will 
staud  this  trial  and  verification ;  tbe 
invtdid  modes  are  those  which  will 
not  stand  it  Nut  till  such  verifica- 
tion has  been  madei,  is  one  warranted 
in  geueralizing  tJie  result,  aud  enun- 
ciating a  formula  applicable  to  un- 
known particulars  (rationem  termi- 
norum  cognoBcere,  dum  res  ignoret). 
U  was  imjK»s«ible  for  Aristotle  to  do 
what  Waiti  requires  of  him.  I  take 
the  oppofiite  ground,  and  regret  that 


he  did  not  set  forth  the  fundamental 
test  of  appeal  to  example  and  ex[ie- 
rieuce,  in  a  more  emphatic  and  unmb- 
tttkeable  manner. 

M.  Barthelemy  St,  Hilaire  (in  the 
note  to  his  tmnslation,  p.  14)  does  not 
lend  any  additional  clearness;  wbun 
he  talks  of  the  "  coftcltihion  ^  from  the 
propositions  A  and  E  in  the  First  figure^ 
Julius  Paciussays  (p.  134):  "  Si  tamen 
condudo  dici  debet,  qua*  non  colli- 
gitur  ex  proposittonibus,"  &c.  More- 
over, M.  St  Hilaire  (p.  19)  slurs  over 
the  legitimate  foundation,  the  appeal 
to  exx»erience,  much  as  Aristotle  him- 
self does :  **  Puis,  prenant  del  ex* 
em  pies  oti  hi  conclusion  est  de  toute 
evidt^nce^  Aristote  les  applique  sue- 
cesaivcment  k  chacune  de  ces  comU- 
naisons ;  celles  qui  donnent  la  eondtt- 
sion/oarnie  (Tailleurs  j^>ar  le  bon  ietts^ 
fiont  concluantes  ou  syllogistiques, 
les  autres  sont  asyllogistiques*** 

'  Analyt.  IVior.  I,  v.  p.  20,  b.  34. 
As  Aristotle  enunciates  a  proposition 
by  putting  the  predicate  before  the 
subject,  he  says  that  in  tbis  Second 
figure  the  middle  term  comes  npinx>¥ 
rj  ^<<rft.  In  the  Thiai  figure,  for  the 
same  re^ison,  he  calls  it  iirxarov  rjy 
Btatij  vi.  p.  28,  a  15» 


I- 
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I  modes;  Betting  aside  the  other  possible  modes  as  in- 
valid* (lu  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  in  the  First 

^  figure),  because  the  third  proposition  or  conjunction 
of  the  major  term  with  the  minor,  might  in  some  cases 
be  a  trae  universal  affirmative,  in  other  cases  a  true 
imiversal  negative.  As  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
valid  modes,  he  demonstrates  them  by  assuming  the 
contradictory  of  the  conclusion,  together  with  the  major 
premiss,  and  then  showing  that  these  two  premisses 
form  a  new  syllogism,  which  leads  to  a  conclusion  con- 
tradicting the  minor  premiss.  This  method,  called 
Iteduciio  ad  LnpossibUey  is  here  employed  for  the  first 
time ;  and  employed  without  being  ushered  in  or 
defined,  as  if  it  were  familiarly  known,*" 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Third  figure,  wherein  the  middle 
terra  is  the  Subject  in  both  premisses.  Here  one  at 
least  of  the  premisses  must  be  universal,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative.  But  no  universal  conclusions  can  be 
obtained  in  this  figure;  all  the  conclusions  are  par- 
ticular. Aristotle  recognizes  six  legitimate  modes; 
in  all  of  which  the  conclusions  are  particular,  four  of 
them  being  aflii*niative,  two  negative.  The  other 
possible  modes  he  sets  aside  as  in  the  two  preceding 
figures.* 

But  Aristotle  assigns  to  the  First  figure  a  marked 
superiority  as  compared  with  the  Second  and  Third. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  yields  perfect  syllogisms ;  those 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  v.  p.  27,  a.  18. 
In  Uiese  inTaLid  modes,  Aristotle  says 
there  is  uo  syllogism;  therefore  we 
cannot  properly  sj^nk  of  a  <^onclunon, 
hut  only  of  tt  ihmi  pa»pot5itioii,  con- 
Joining  the  nmjor  with  the  minor. 

*  Analyt.  Prior  I,  v,  p.  27,  a.  15, 
2(5,  fieq.  It  IB  said  to  itjvol  ve  vwoBttrit, 
p.  2S,  a.  7  ;  to  he  tf  viro^eVfwr,  xxiii 


p.  41,  a«  25 ;  to  ho  toC  <f  imo&itrfois 
fupoSt  as  oppoaed  to  Jkuerudtf  xxiii. 
p.  40,  b.  25, 

M.  B.  St.  Hilaire  remarks  justly, 
that  Aristotle  miiiht  l>e  tix{KM:led  to 
dc6ne  or  explain  what  it  is,  on  first 
mentioning  it  {note,  p.  22). 

•  Analyt.  Won  L  vi.  p.  28,  a,  10- 
I.  20,  a/l8. 
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furnished  by  the  other  two  are  all  imperfect.  The 
\ cardinal  priaciple  of  syllogistic  proof,  as  he  conceives 
it,  is — That  whatever  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
whole,  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part  thereof/ 
The  major  proposition  affirms  or  denies  something 
'universally  respecting  a  certain  whole ;  the  minor  pre 
position  declares  a  certain  part  to  be  included  in  that 
whole*  To  tills  principle  the  four  modes  of  the  First 
figure  manifestly  and  unmistakably  conform,  without 
any  tmnsformation  of  their  premisses.  But  in  the 
other  figures  such  conformity  does  not  ob\aou8ly  ap- 
pear, and  must  be  demonstrated  by  reducing  their 
syllogisms  to  the  First  figure ;  either  ostensively  by 
J  exposition  of  a  particular  case,  and  conversion  of  the 
I  premisses,  or  by  Eedmtio  ad  Impossibile.  Aristotle, 
accordingly,  claims  authority  for  the  Second  and  Third 
/figures  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  First.** 
We  must,  however,  observe  that  in  this  process  of  reduc- 
tion no  new  evidence  is  taken  in ;  the  matter  of  evi- 
dence remains  unchanged,  and  the  form  alone  is  altered, 
according  to  laws  of  logical  conversion  which  Ari- 
stotle has  already  laid  down  and  justified.  Another 
ground  of  the  superiority  and  perfection  wliich  he 
claims  for  the  First  figure,  is,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  every  variety  of  conclusion  can  be  proved ; 
and  especially  the  only  one  in  which  the  Universal 
Affirmative  can  be  proved — the  great  aim  of  scientific 
research.     Whereas,  in  the  Second  figure  we  can  prove 


*  Anulyt.  Prior.  I.  xlL  p.  49,  b. 
37 ;  5kws  yhp  h  ^pj  cotii'  «t  h'ko¥ 
irpvt  fitpos  Kul  oKXo  TTpitf  Tovra  o>t 
fktpot  wplts  oKoVj  f f  Qvdfvos  ruiv  toiov- 
Ttitv  htlKWO'iv  6  dwiKvviaVf  mrrt  ovdi 
yivftai  av\Xoynrfi6s. 

lid  had  l>etore  aaid  this  about  the 
rtliidoii   of  the   three  terms  in  tbo 


Syllogism^  L  iv,  pv  25,  h,  32 :   Srav 

Start   Tov   t(r](aTQP   «V   oKta    tlvm    t^ 

rj  tlmii  5  m4  **»^*»  dvnyKff  ritv  aMp<t>tf 
tlvm  (n^XXoyKrpov  TtXwiov  {l^ictum  de 
Omni  fit  Js'tiUo). 
*^  lbidLvii,p.  29,11. 30^b.  25. 
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only  imfatlve  conclusions,  universal  or  particular;  and 
in  the  Third  figure  only  pirlicniar  conclusions,  affirma- 
tive or  negative." 

Such  are  the  main  principles  of  syllogistic  inference 
anil  rules  for  syllogistic  reasoning,  as  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  During  the  mediaeval  period,  they  were 
allowed  to  ramify  into  endless  subtle  technicalities,  and 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  teachers  and  studious  men, 
long  after  the  time  when  other  useful  branches  of 
science  and  literature  were  pressing  for  attention. 
Through  such  prolonged  monopoly — which  Aristotle, 
among  the  most  encyclopedical  of  all  winters,  never 
thought  of  claiming  for  them — they  have  become  so 
discredited,  that  it  is  difficult  to  call  back  attention  to 
them  as  they  stood  in  the  Aristotelian  age.  We  have 
to  remind  the  reader,  again,  that  though  language  was 
then  used  with  great  ability  for  rhetorical  and  dia- 
lectical I  purposes,  there  existed  as  yet  hardly  any 
systematic  or  scientific  study  of  it  in  either  of  these 
branches.  The  scheme  and  the  terminology  of  any 
such  science  were  alike  unknown,  and  Aristotle  was 
obliged  to  construct  it  himself  from  the  foundation. 
Tlie  rhetorical  and  dialectical  teaching  as  then  given 
(he  tells  us)  was  mere  unscientific  routine,  prescribing 
specimens  of  art  to  Ik?  committed  to  memory  :  respecting 
syllogism  (or  the  conditions  of  legitimate  deductive  infer- 
ence) absolutely  nothing  had  been  said,**     Under  these 


llyt  rrion  L  iv.  p.  26,  b.  30, 
1,  \K  2S,  A.  9,  p,  29,  a.  15. 

An  MlriiiAftiblc  syllogism  in  the  Se- 
eotid  or  HiiaJ  figure  is  Bonjetinies 
onlifd  ^vimr^i  as  opfio«LHl  lo  rtXfiof, 


ft.  1,  b.  2 :  jttciirrp  raj^cla  ^<V  aT«;f  i^oc 

trap*  avrwif'  oC  y^p  T*j(vr}tf  tlXXa  rn 
dw6  r^f  Ti)^¥r}t  Mdvrtt  natttvftv  t-Trc* 
\ap^aviiP  .  *  .  .  iTfpl  d<    roO  (TvX- 


[K  41,  \u  33.     Comfniro  Kami>p,  Di«  *  \oyi(firBai  wapxtXitt    avUv 
Erkt»ntilttifis-llioori<?  de«  Ariatot*!**,    ttxopttf  wportpoif  iTXXo  Xiyttv, 


p,  245.  Leipzig,  1870, 
*  Armttit,  Sophist.  Elench*  p,  184, 
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circumstenoes,  his  theory  of  names,  notions,  and  pro- 
positions as  employed  for  purposes  of  exposition  and 
ratiocination,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  original  in- 
ventive power.  He  had  to  work  it  ont  by  patient  and 
lalKorious  research.  No  way  was  open  to  him  except 
the  diligent  comparison  and  analysis  of  propositions. 
And  though  all  students  have  now  become  familiar 
with  the  various  classes  of  terms  and  propositions, 
together  with  their  principal  characteristics  and  rela- 
tions, yet  to  frame  and  designate  such  classes  for  the 
first  time  witljout  any  precedent  to  follow,  to  deter- 
mine for  each  the  rules  and  conditions  of  logical  con- 
vertibility, to  put  together  the  constituents  of  the 
Syllogism^  with  its  graduation  of  Figures  and  difference 
of  Modes,  and  with  a  selection,  justified  by  reasons 
given,  between  the  valid  and  the  invalid  modes — all 
this  implies  a  high  order  of  original  systematizing 
genius,  and  must  liave  required  the  most  laborious  and 
multiplied  comparisons  between  propositions  in  detail. 

The  preceding  abridgement  of  Aristotle's  exposition 
of  the  Syllogism  applies  only  to  propositions  simply 
aflSrmative  or  simply  negative.  But  Aristotle  himself, 
as  already  remarked^  complicates  the  exposition  by  put- 
ting the  Modal  propositions  (Possible,  Necessary)  upon 
the  same  line  as  the  aboTC-mentioned  Simple  proposi- 
tions. I  have  noticed,  in  dealing  with  the  treatise  De 
Interpretatione,  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  from  thus 
elevating  the  Modals  into  a  line  of  classification  co- 
ordinate with  propositions  simply  Assertory.  In  the 
Analytica,  this  confusion  is  still  more  sensibly  felt, 
from  the  introduction  of  syllogisms  in  which  one  of  the 
premisses  is  necessary,  while  the  other  is  only  possible. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that,  in  the  Analytica, 
Aristotle  is  stricter  in  defining  the  Possible  than  he 
bad  been  in  the  De  Interpreta.tione ;  for  he  now  disjoins 


[ifiAP,  V,     yiODAis,-^nKDuoTro  ad  mpossrniLE. 
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the  Possible  altogether  from  the  Necessary,  making  it 
aqiiivalent  to  the  Problematical  (not  merely  may  bi\  hut 
mat/  fe  or  may  not  be).*  In  the  middle,  too,  of  his  diflfuse 
exposition  of  the  Modals,  he  inserts  one  important 
remark,  respecting  univereal  propositions  generally, 
which  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the  preceding  ex- 
position about  propositions  simply  assertory.  He  obA 
serves  that  tinivei*sal  propositions  have  nothing  to  dol 
with  time,  present,  past,  or  future  ;  but  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  absohite  and  unqualified.* 

Having  finished  with  the  Modals,  Aristotle  proceeds 
to  lay  it  down,  that  all  demonstration  must  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  three  figures  just  described ;  and 
therefore  that  all  may  be  reduced  ultimately  to  the  two 
first  modes  of  the  First  figure.  Yon  cannot  proceed  a 
step  with  two  terms  only  and  one  proposition  only. 
You  must  have  two  propositions  including  three  terms ; 
the  middle  term  occupying  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  figures."  This  is  obviously 
true  when  you  demonstrate  by  direct  or  ostensive 
syllogism ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  when  you  proceed 
by  Reductio  ad  Impossibile^  This  last  is  one  mode  of 
syllogizing  from  an  hypothesis  or  assumption  ;^  your 


•  Anatyi.  Prior.  L  viii.  p,  25),  a. 
32;  xiiL  p.  32,  a.  20-30  i  rh  yhp 
n^uyKOiQif  ofimvCuwt  iw^)^ta$ai  Xfyo* 
lAfP.     In  xiY.  p,  aa,  K  2*J,  he  ex- 

cluile*  this  equivocal  meaning  of  tA 

Xftj^^uvcit'  f^  tv  rmr  dynyitaioit^  aXXa 

xiiL  p.  32,  n.  33,  where  rit  Mt- 
Xt^rBai  imtipx*^*'  '*  asserted  to  bo 
et|uivftl<Mit  to  or  convertible  with  rb 
€i^i)(fa$ai  fiff  virdp)(nv;  and  xix. 
p,  38,  a.  35:  rd  c(  dpoyxij^  ovk  ^v 
ivhtx^l^*^^^'  Theophrastufi  and 
Eudi>mn«  differed  from  Aristotle  about 
theory  of  the  Motlala  in  several 


poiiit«  (Scholia  ad  Analyt.  Priora,  pp. 
IGl,  k  30;  162,  k  23;  ICG,  a,  12, 
b.  15,  Brand,).  Respecting  the  wsnt 
of  cl(»anie88  in  Aristotle  about  tq  <V 
htx^t*^^^^r  ^^  Waltzes  note  ad  p«  32, 
b.  16.  Moreover,  be  Bometimeii  ukcji 
vwdpx^iv  in  the  widest  senise^  including 
ivbrxdiitvov  and  awzyicalov,  xxiiL  p^ 
40.  k  24. 

*  Anaiyt.  Prior,  L  xv,  p.  34,  K  7. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  40,  b.  20,  p.  41^ 
a.  4-20. 

*  Ibid.  p.  40,  K  25:  ml}  httwTKKm 

<r€a»f  fiipfff  r^  dta  rov  d^vmrov. 
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conclusion  being  disputed^  jou  prove  it  indirectly,  by 
assnming  its  contradictoiy  to  be  true,  and  constructing 
a  new  syllogism  by  means  of  that  contradictory  together 
with  a  second  premiss  admitted  to  be  true ;  tlie  con- 
clusion of  this  new  syllogism  being  a  proposition 
obviously  false  or  known  beforehand  to  be  false.  Tour 
demonstration  must  be  conducted  by  a  regular  syllogism, 
as  it  is  when  you  proceed  directly  and  ostensively.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  conclusion  which  you  obtain  ia 
not  that  which  you  wish  ultimately  to  arrive  at.,  but 
something  notc^riously  false.  But  as  this  false  conclu- 
sion arises  from  your  assumption  or  hypothesis  that  the 
contradictory  of  the  conclusion  originally  disputed  was 
true,  you  have  indirectly  made  out  your  case  that  this 
contradictory  must  have  been  false,  and  therefore  that 
the  conclusion  originally  disputed  was  tiue.  All  this, 
however,  has  been  demonstration  by  regular  syllogism, 
but  starting  from  an  hypothesis  assumed  and  admitted 
as  one  of  the  premisses** 

Aristotle  here  again  enforces  what  he  had  before 
urged — that  in  every  valid  syllogism,  one  premiss 
at  least  must  be  affirmative,  and  one  premiss  at 
least  must  be  universal  If  the  conclusion  be  uni- 
versal, both  premisses  must  be  so  likewise  ;  if  it  be 
particular,  one  of  the  premisses  may  not  be  uni- 
versal. But  without  one  universal  premiss  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  syllogistic  proof.  If  you  have  a 
thesis  to  support^  you  cannot  assume  (or  ask  to  be 
conceded  to  you)  that  very  thesis,  without  committing 


*  Aualyt  Prior.  I.  xiiiL  p.  41,  a. 
23 ;  srcuTcs  yap  oi  ftia  mi;  adwarov 
wtpalvovrtt  to   fi.iv  ^tvSos    trvXkoyl'- 

tr  t  mt    fitutfvovtnv,  orai*  dbvuxarov   r» 

Jt  clii«tTre,s   U)  be  rutuiirkcd  thnt 


Aristotle  uses  i\w  jihrase  avkXcyta-ftbt 
c$    vwo0itr€wft    not    (n<XX<yytrr;Mf 

vno^mitd^.      This    Icare    ttpi>ri    I  ho 

qneFtiofi  nn  tn  hip  views  upon  whul 

4    the    tilk*    of 

^s ;  a  sabject  to 

which  i  »htili  aJviTt  ia  a  future  note 
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io  princlpii  {Le.  (jruBmti  or  prohatul!)  ;  yon  niiist  as- 
ume  (or  ask  to  have  conceded  to  you)  some  universal 
proposition  containing  it  and  more  besides ;  under  which 
miversal  you  may  bring  the  subject  of  your  thesis  as  a 
[linor,  and  thus  the  premisses  necessary  for  supporting 
t  will  be  completed.  Aristotle  illustrates  this  by  giving 
f   demonstration  that  the   angles  at  the   base  of  an 
sles  triangle  are  equal ;  justifying  every  step  in  the 
Dning  by  an  appeal  to  some  universal  proposition/ 
AgJiin,  every  demonstration  is  effected  by  two  pro- 
positions (an  even  number)  and  by  three  terms  (an  odd 
lumber) ;  though  the  same  proposition  may  perhaps  be 
lemonstrable  by  more  than  one  pair  of  premisses,  or 
hrough  more  tlum  one  middle  term;^  that  is,  by  two 
\T  more  distinct  syllogisms.    If  there  be  more  than 
hree  terms  and  two  propositions,  either  the  syllogism 
trill  no  longer  be  one  but  several ;  or  there  must  be 
particulars  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
miversal  by  induction  ;  or  sometbing  will  be  included, 
uperfluous  and  not  essential  to  the  demonstration,  per- 
laps  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  the  respondent 
be  real    inference  meant.*'     In  the  case  (afterwards 
Blled  Sorites)  where  the  ultimate   conclusion   is  ob- 
ained  through  several  mean  terms  in  continuous  series, 
be  number   of  terms  will  always  exceed  by  one  the 
{umber  of  propositions ;  but  the  numbers  may  be  odd 
t  even,   according  to  circumstances.     As  terms  are 
|3ded,  the  total  of  intermediate  conclusions,  if  dmwn 


j*  Analyt  Prior,  I,  xxiv.  p.  41,  K 
BL  The  demonstmtioii  givtiri  (li. 
^22)  is  diflerent  from  that  whicli  we 
iu  Euclidi  ami  \&  not  esiny  U> 
[low.  It  is  inopo  clwirly  cxplatnei) 
)r  Wnita  (|\  434)  tlmu  either  by 
(Urns  Pacius  or  by  M.  Bortk  St 
aire  (pi  108). 

I  VOL, 


*  Analyt.  Prior.  I,  ixv.  p.  41,  b,  36, 
'  Ibid.   XXV.   p.  42,  a.  23  r   /xonyy 

X**p^*'^^     lb,  a.  38 ;  o(rro<:  6  Xii<yo(  ij  ov 
trvX\t\*rynrTm  ff  irXe/co  rw*-  dyayKoimv 

(I 
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out  in  forra,  will  come  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  J 
the  terms  or  propositions,  multiplying  as  it  will  do] 
in  an  increasing  ratio  to  them.* 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  one  thesis  and 
another  as  to  facility  of  attack  or  defence  in  Dialectic.  | 
If  the  thesis  be  an  Universal  Affirmative  proposition, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  only  in  the  First  figure,  and 
only  by  one  combination  of  premisses;  while,  on  the 
otlier  liand,  it  can  be  impugned  either  by  an  universal 
negative,  which  can  be  demonstrated  both  in  the  First  < 
and  Second  figures,  or  by  a  particular  negative,  which 
can  be  demonstrated  in  all  the  three  figures.     Hence  an 
Universal  Affirmative  thesis  is  at  once  the  hardest  tol 
defend  and  tlie  easiest  to  oppugn  :  more  so  than  either 
a  Particular  Affirniative,  which  can  be  proved  both  in 
the  First  and  Third  figures ;  or  a  Universal  Negative, 
which  can  be  proved  either  in  First  or  Second,"    To  the  ' 
opponent,  an  universal  thesis  aflords  an  easier  victory 
than  a  particular  thesis;  in  fact,  speaking  genei*ally, 
Iiis  task  is  easier  tlian  that  of  the  defendant* 

In  the  Analytica  Priora,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  tell  us  I 
that  he  contemplates  not  only  theory,  but  also  practice  i 
and  art.     The  reader  must  be  taught,  not  merely  to 
understand   the  principles  of  Syllogism,   but  likewise 
where  he  can  find  the  matter  for  constructing  syllogisms  I 
readily,  and  how  he  can  obtain  the  principles  of  demon- 
stration pertinent  to  each  thesis  propounded.*' 

A  thesis  being  propounded  in  appropriate  terms,  with 


•  Analyt  Prior.  I.  xxv.  p.  42,  b. 
5-26. 

•  Ibid  L  xxrl  p.  42,  k  27-p.  43, 
a.  15. 

•  Uml  L  xxv'il  p,  43,  a.  20:  7rC>s 
8r  tvfropf}ao^*v  aiiroi  wpi^s  to  Ti6ifitvov 
atl  irvXkoyi&^fjk0tf,  Koi  dia   iraias  olitw 


rfHij  T^tKTtotf*   ov   yap   fidvov  7aiai  <5«I 
Tr^p  yfv€(riv  Btatp^iv  ra>v  avWnytctfiiv^ 

The  second  seclion  of  Book  K  bero 
bednj. 
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enbject  and  predicate,  how  are  you  the  propoiinder  to 
seek  out  arguments  for  its  defence  ?    In  the  first  place, 
Aristotle  reverte  to  the  distinction  already  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Categoria?,'    Individual  things 
or  persons  are  subjects  only,  never  appearing  as  pre- 
dicates—  this  is  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  logical 
scale :  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale,  there  are 
the  highest  generalities,  predicates  only,  and  not  sub- 
jects of  any  predication,  though  sometimes  supposed  to 
l>e  such,  as  matters  of  dialectic  discussion.*'     Between 
the  lowest  and  highest  we  have  intermediate  or  grad- 
uated  generalities,   appearing  sometimes  as  subjects, 
sometimes  as  predicates ;  and  it  is  among  these  that 
the  materials  both  of  problems  for  debate,  and  of  pre- 
misses for  proof,  are  usually  found." 
I      You  must  begin  by  putting  down,  along  with  the 
matter  in  hand  itself^  its  definition  and  it&prof}ria;  after 
that,  its  other  predicates;  next,  those  predicates  which 
cannot  belong  to  it ;  lastly,  those  other  subjects,  of  which 
it  may  itself  be  predicated*    You  must  classify  its  various 
predicates  distinguishing  the  essential,  the  propria^  and 
the  accidental ;  also  distinguishing  the  true  and  unques- 
tionable, from  the  problematical  and  hypothetical.'*    You 
must  look  out  for  those  predicates  which  belong  to  it  as 
subject  universally,  and  not  to  certain  portions  of  it 
only ;  since  universal  propositions  are  indispensable  in 
syllogistic  proof,  and  indefinite  propositions  can  only  be 
reckoned   as  particular.     When  a  subject  is  included 
in  some  larger  genus — as,  for  example,  man  in  animal — 


^*  Afialyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvU.  p.  43,  ft, 

25,  «cq« 

^  (bid*  p.   43,  a.   :i9 :  irX^y  ft  fi^ 
^B&  M(a»,    cr  Schol  of  Alexander* 

H,  175,  a,  44,  Br.:   fV$d{«f  iral  d4«- 

,  that  even  the  prin^ipia  of  «ci^cc 


^■b  that  even  tl 

U 


TiiAj  be  debated  ;  for  example,  in  book 
B.  of  the  MelaphyBica.  ArisU^tlo  dues 
cot  recognize  either  rA  ^k  or  tA  c i^  as 
true  genera,  but  only  as  predicates, 
'  Ibid,  a.  4a-4a 

'  Ibid,  b,  8  :  icai  tovt«v  irowi  6o^ 
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you  must  not  look  for  the  aflSrmative  or  negative  pre- 
dicates which  belong  to  animal  universally  (since  all 
these  will  of  course  belong  to  man  also)  but  for  those 
which  distinguish  man  from  other  animals;  nor  must 
you,  in  searching  for  those  lower  subjects  of  which  man 
is  the  predicate,  fix  your  attention  on  the  higher  genus 
animal ;  for  animal  will  of  course  be  predicable  of  all 
those  of  which  man  is  predicable.  You  must  collect 
what  pertains  to  man  specially,  either  as  predicate  or 
as  subject ;  nor  merely  that  which  -pertains  to  him  ne- 
cessarily and  universally,  but  also  usually  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  for  most  of  the  problems  debated 
belong  to  this  latter  class,  and  the  worth  of  the  con- 
clusion will  be  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  premisses.* 
Do  not  select  predicates  that  are  predicable  **  both  of  the 
predicate  and  subject ;  for  no  valid  affirmative  conclu- 
sion can  be  obtained  from  them. 

Thus,  when  the  thesis  to  be  maintained  is  an  uni- 
versal affirmative  {e.g.  A  is  predicable  of  all  E),  you  will 
survey  all  the  subjects  to  which  A  will  apply  as  pre- 
dicate, and  all  the  predicates  applying  to  E  as  subject. 
If  these  two  lists  coincide  in  any  point,  a  middle  term 
will  be  found  for  the  construction  of  a  good  syllogism  in 
the  First  figure^    Let  B  represent  the  list  of  predicates 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxvii.  p.  43,  b. 
10-35. 

"  Ibid.  b.  36  :  rrt  ra  ira<Tiv  (n6fi€va 
ovK  €k\€kt€ov'  ov  yap  coTcu  (TvWaryur- 
fios  €$  avrSiv.  The  phrase  ra  naa-iv 
€7r6fi(vay  as  denoting  predicates  appli- 
cable both  to  the  predicate  and  to  the 
subject,  is  curious.  We  should  hardly 
understand  it,  if  it  were  not  explained 
a  little  further  on,  p.  44,  b.  21.  Both 
the  Scholiast  and  the  modem  com- 
mentators understand  ra  naaiv  cVo- 
fifva  in  this  sense ;  and  1  do  not  ven- 
ture to  depart  from  them.  At  the 
same  time,  when  I  read  six  lines  after- 


wards (p.  44,  b.  26)  the  words  olov  €i 
ra  inofieva  iKorepa  Tovrd  iariv — in 
which  the  same  meaning  as  that 
which  the  commentators  ascribe  to 
TO.  naiTiv  iirofxcva  is  given  in  its  own 
special  and  appropriate  terms,  and  thus 
the  same  supposition  unnecessarily 
repeated — I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Aristotle  intends  ra  naaiv  ino- 
fi€va  to  mean  something  different ;  to 
mean  such  wide  and  universal  pre- 
dicates as  TO  €v  and  t6  ov,  which  soar 
above  the  Categories  and  apply  to 
every  thing,  but  denote  no  real 
genera. 
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L>e longing  uuivei*Bally  to  A ;  D^  the  list  of  predicates 
which  cannot  belong  to  it;  C,  the  list  of  subjects  to 
;  which  A  pertains  universally  as  predicate.     Likewise, 
let  F  represent  the   list  of  predicates  belonging  uni- 
versally to   E;  H,  the  list  of  iiredicntes  that  cannot 
Ijelong  to  E;  Gr,  the  lib-t   of  subjects  to  which  E  is 
appliaible  as  predicate.     If,  under  these  suppositions, 
there  is  any  coincidence  between  the  list  C  and  the  list  F, 
you  can  construct  a  syllogism  (in  Barbara^  Fig.  1),  de- 
monstrating that  A  .belongs  to  all  E ;  since  the  predicate 
in  F  belongs  to  all  E,  and  A  universally  to  the  subject 
j  in  C.     If  the  list  C  coincides  in  any  point  with  the  list 
I  Gr,  you  can   prove  that  A  belongs   to  some  E,  by  a 
syllogism  (in  Darapti,  Fig,  3).     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  list  F  coincides  in  any  point  with  the  list  D,  you 
can  prove  that  A  cannot  belong  to  any  E :    for  the 
predicate  in  D  cannot  belong  to  any  A,  and  therefore 
(by  converting  simply  the  universal  negjitive)  A  cannot 
l^long  as  predicate  to  any  D ;  but  D  coincides  with  F, 
and  F  belongs  to  all  E ;  accordingly,  a  syllogism  (in 
Celarenif  Fig.    1),  may  be  constructed,  shewing   that 
A  cannot  belong  to  any  E.    So  also,  if  B  coincides  in 
any  |>oint  with  H,  the  same  conclusion  can  be  proved 
for  the  predicate  in   B  belongs  to  all  A,  but  B  coin- 
cides witli  H,  which  belongs  to   no  E ;   whence  you 
1  nbl^iin  a  syllogism  (in  Camestres^  Fig.  2),  shewing  that  no 
I A  belongs  to  E.*    In  collecting  the  predicates  and  suh- 
I  jects  both  of  A  and  of  E,  the  highest  and  most  universal 
I  expression  of  them  is  to  be  preferred,  as  affording  tlie 
largest  grasp  for  the  purpose  of  obtiiining  a  suitable 
middle  term.**    It  will  be  seen  (as  has  been  declared 


•  Aualyt.  Prior.  I.  xxviii.  fk  43,  b. 

"  Ibid.  |x  44,  a.  39.  Alexander  and 
Pliilo|)omw  (Scholia,  p.  177,  a.  19,  39, 
Bnindii*)  poiut  out  aa  inconijigtcncy 


between  wbat  Ajisttitle  says  here  aod 
what  he  had  siud  in  one  of  the  \*x^ 
ceding  paragraphs,  dissuading  the  in- 
citiirt^  frum  attending  to  the  highest 
generalities  and  recommending  him 
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already)  that  every  syllogism  obtained  will  have  three 
tenns  and  two  propositions ;  and  that  it  will  be  in  one 
or  other  of  the  three  figures  above  described/ 

The  way  just  pointed  out  is  the  only  way  towards 
obtaining  a  suitable  middle  tenn.  If^  for  example,  yon 
find  some  predicate  applicable  both  to  A  and  E,  this 
will  not  conduct  you  to  a  valid  syllogism  ;  you  will  only 
obtain  a  syllogism  in  the  Second  figure  wnth  two 
•affirmative  premisses,  which  will  not  warrant  any  con- 
clusion. Or  if  yon  find  some  predicate  which  cannot 
belong  either  to  A  or  to  E,  this  again  will  only  give 
you  a  syllogism  in  the  Second  figure  with  two  negative 
premisses,  which  leads  t.o  nothing,  So  alsOj  if  you  have 
a  term  of  w^iich  A  can  be  predicated,  but  which  can- 
not be  predicated  of  E,  you  derive  from  it  only  a 
syllogism  in  the  First  figure,  with  its  minor  negative ; 
and  this,  too,  is  invalid.  Lastly,  if  yon  have  a  subject,  ol 
wliicli  neither  A  nor  E  can  be  predicated,  your  syllogism 
constructed  from  these  conditions  will  have  both  its 
premisses  negative,  and  will  therefore  be  w^urthless.^ 

In  the  survey  prescribed,  nothing  is  gained  by  look* 
ing  out  for  predicates  (of  A  and  E)  which  are  difierent 
or  opposite  :  we  must  collect  such  as  are  identical,  since 
our  purpose  is  to  obtain  from  them  a  suitable  middle 
terra,  which  must  be  the  same  in  both  premisses.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  list  B  (containing  the  predicates  uni- 
versally belonging  to  A)  and  the  list  F  (containing  the 
predicates  universally  belonging  to  E)  are  incompatible 


to  look  only  at  both  subject  ar»ii  pr«3di- 
catu  in  tlieir  special  place  on  the  lc»gical 
scale.  Alexande/s  way  of  removing 
tlie  inconsistency  h  not  succe«sfiil : 
I  doubt  if  there  \>e  nn  inconsistency. 
I  nnderstand  Aristotle  he.i'c  to  mean 
only  that  the  universal  cx|irci»itni 
KZ  (rh  naB'jKov  Z)  is  to  }yc  prcfencd 
tu  the    indoGnite   ur   indctvrmitmtc 


(simply  Z,  ah6pi(rrotf%  also  KT  (r6 
Ka66kov  r)  to  simple  T  {dbi6pi(rro»y, 
This  appears  to  me  not  inconfiisteut 
with  tbo  recommendation  which  Aii* 
etotle  had  given  before. 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  L  xxviii.  p.  44^  b. 
r>-20. 

"  Ibid.  L  xxviir  1.  il  h.  25-37. 
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or  contrary  to  each  other,  you  will  arrive  at  a  syllogism 
pro\diig  that  no  A  can  belong  to  E.  But  this  syllogism 
will  proceed,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  B  and  P 
are  incompatible,  as  from  the  other  fact,  distinct  though 
eorrelativej  that  B  will  to  a  certain  extent  coincide  with 
11  (the  list  of  predicates  wliich  cannot  belong  to  E),    The 

I  middle  term  and  the  syllogism  constituted  thereby,  is  de- 
rived from  the  coineideuce  between  B  and  H,  not  from 
the  opposition  between  B  and  F,  Those  who  derive  it 
from  the  latt^^r,  overlook  or  disregard  the  real  source,  and 
adopt  a  point  of  view  merely  incidental  and  iirelevant.* 
The  precept  here  delivered — That  in  order  to  obtain 
middle  terms  and  good  syllogisms,  you  must  study  and 
collect  both  the  predicates  and  the  subjects  of  the  two 
terms  of  your  thesis — ^ Aristotle  declares  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  demonstration,  whether  direct  or  by 
way  of  Redmtio  ad  Impossibile*  In  both  the  process  of 
demonstration  is  the  same — involving  two  premisses, 
three  terms,  and  one  of  the  three  a  suitable  middle  term. 
The  only  diflerence  is,  that  ia  the  direct  demonstration, 
both  premisses  are  propounded  as  true,  while  in  the 
Ileductio  ad  Impossihile^  one  of  the  premisses  is  assumed 

■p  true  though  known  to  be  false,  and  the  conclusion 

ralso.^  In  the  other  cases  of  hypothetical  syllogism 
your  attention  must  be  directed,  not  to  the  original  qiuB- 
aitum^  but  to  the  condition  annexed  tliereto ;  yet  the 
search  for  predicates,  subjects,  and  a  middle  term,  must 

Lbe  conducted  in  the  same  manner.''    Sometimes,  by  the 

I 


AnalyL  Prior.  L  xxviii.  p.  44,  b. 
38-p.  45,  a.  22.  irv/i3£iiW*  3^  rolt 
oiVwc     tVtcriecrtrov(ri      irpocrr?r(/9XfirftA' 

Bmfttp  Tt}v  ruCrurTra  rutv  B  nai  rut'  B. 

*  Jl>id,  L  xxuL  \h  45,  !L  25*b.  15. 

•  Ibid.  1.   xx\x,  p*  45,  b.   15-20. 
l^iii    paragrEph    is    very     obscure* 


Neither  Alexander,  nor  Waitjc,  nor 
St.  Hilaim  clears  it  i!p  completely. 
See  Schol.  pp.  178,  b.,  179,  a.  Itrandiii. 
Ariilotle  coaclttdet*  by  saying  that 
syliogismd  from  on  hy|)otbeKiM  ouj^ht 
ti)  be  revicwtHl  and  claSHitioti  into 
varieties — tfTiaKtA^aaBai    M    8ft    ica\ 
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help  of  a  condition  extraneous  to  the  premisses,  you 
may  demonstrate  an  universal  from  a  particular :  e.g.y 
Suppose  C  (the  list  of  subjects  to  which  A  belongs  as 
predicate)  and  G  (the  list  of  subjects  to  which  E  belongs 
as  predicate)  to  be  identical ;  and  suppose  farther  that 
the  subjects  in  G  are  the  crdy  ones  to  which  E  belongs 
as  predicate  (this  seems  to  be  the  extraneoiLS  or  extra- 
syllogistic  condition  assumed,  on  which  Aristotle's  argu- 
ment turns) ;  then,  A  will  be  applicable  to  all  E.  Or 
if  D  (the  list  of  predicates  which  cannot  belong  to  A) 
and  G  (the  list  of  subjects  to  which  E  belongs  as  pre- 
dicate) are  identical ;  then,  assuming  the  like  extra- 
neous condition,  A  will  not  be  apphcable  to  any  E.'  In 
both  these  cases,  the  conclusion  is  more  universal  than 
the  premisses ;  but  it  is  because  we  take  in  an  hypo- 
thetical assumption,  in  addition  to  the  premisses. 

Aristotle  has  now  shewn  a  method  of  procedure 
common  to  all  investigations  and  proper  for  the  solution 
of  all  problems,  wherever  soluble.  He  has  shewn,  first, 
all  the  conditions  and  varieties  of  probative  Syllogism, 
two  premisses  and  three  terms,  with  the  place  required 
for  the  middle  term  in  each  of  the  three  figures ;  nextJ 
the  quarter  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  all  the  materials) 
necessary  or  suitable  for  constructing  valid  syllogismsj 
Having  the  two  terms  of  the  thesis  given,  we  must' 
study  the  predicates  and  subjects  belonging  to  both,  and 
must  provide  a  large  list  of  them ;  out  of  which  list  we 
must  make  selection  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  Our  selection  will  be  different,  according  as 
we  wish  to  prove  or  to  refute,  and  according  as  the 
conclusion  that  we  wish  to  prove  is  an  universal  or  a 

(b.  20).     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  ;  the  uote  of  M.  Fartb^emy  St.  Hilaire, 


he  himself  ever  executed  this  classi- 
fication. It  was  done  in  the  Analy- 
tica  of  his  successor  Theophrastus 
(Schol.  p.  179,  a.  6,  24).     Compare 


p.  140. 

'  Analyt.  Prior.  T.  xxix.  p.  45,  b. 
21-30. 
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;  particular.  The  lesson  here  given  will  be  most  useful 
,  in  teacliing  the  reasoner  to  confine  hie  attention  to  the 
I  sort  of  materials  really  promising,  so  tliut  he  may  avoid 
I  wasting  liis  time  upon  such  as  are  irrelevant.* 

This  method  of  procedure  is  alike  applicable  to  de^ 
monstration  in  Plalosophy  or  in  any  of  the  special 
sciences,*'  and  to  debate  in  Dialectic.  In  both^  the  pre- 
misses or  principkt  of  syllogisms  must  be  put  together 
in  the  same  manner,  in  order  to  make  the  syllogism 
I  valid.  In  both,  too,  the  range  of  topics  falling  under 
■bmination  is  large  and  varied ;  each  topic  will  have 
fits  o%vn  separate  premisses  or  prhicipla^  which  must  be 
searched  out  and  selected  in  the  way  above  described, 
Ex{>erience  alone  can  furnish  these  piHucijna^  in  each 
separate  branch  or  de|>artment.  Astronomical  experi- 
ence— the  observed  facts  and  phenomena  of  astronomy 
— have  furnished  the  data  for  the  scientific  and  demon- 
strative treatment  of  astronomy •  The  like  wdth  every 
other  branch  of  science  or  art,"  When  the  facts  in 
each  branch  are  brought  together^  it  will  be  the  pro- 
vince of  the  logician  or  analytical  philosopher  to  set 


•  AnAlyt.  Prior*  I,  autix,  pw  45,  b, 
S6-XXX.  i>*  4<?,  iL  10. 

•  n>id*  p.  4*j,  »♦  8;    Kara  fUv  okff 

tioktiCTtittjvt  (TvWi/ytafutVf  cic  r^v  Kara 

Julius  VimxiB  ([\  257)  rcmark«  upon 
%h&  mm\  Sittytypofifitifiap  iws  indicating 
that  Aristotle,  vrhile  alluding  to 
special  scit^nces  diBtinguishable  from 
philosf>phy  on  one  si(\b^  and  from 
dJttloctic  on  the  other,  had  in  view 
L^umetrical  dcmonstnitioun, 

•  Aiuilyt.    Prior.    T.    xxx.   p.    16, 
1<>120 :    al    d'  a^^xaX   r^u    crwXXo- 

\i  itaff  itcdcrrrji^  al  irXflimu,     8tu  rht 
dpxat   rat   wifiii    iiui<rro¥  i^vti* 


gei 


p(as  #irr«  jrnpa^vvm.     Xtyo«   d*   oUnf 

rfiv  utrrfyoXtrytKiiv   pAv    tpnupl&v   rfjff 

fifpi0rjauv  al  ntrrpiikoytKai  awoSiti^ttS' 
ofAott^t  6i  fcat  TTf/jt  ukXtfv  6wnut¥0vv 
fjff  t  ri^vf^v  rf  Jml  iinariiiAtiv* 

What  Aristotle  *ay»  ht^re — of  atstro- 
noniical  oha<?rvation  and  experience  nA 
fumi&hiug  the  basis  for  aMtrouoinical 
science — standi  in  markotl  coutragt 
with  Plato,  who  rejects  tlvig  hsu&\», 
and  puts  aside,  with  a  s*>rt  of  con- 
knnpt,  astronomical  ol)«ervfttion  (1?o- 
public.  vii.  pp.  530-531);  treating 
acoustics  nXuy  in  a  similar  way.  Com- 
pare Aristot.  Melaphys.  A.  p.  1073. 
ft,  tt,  fit?q.,  witli  the  commentary  <A 
Bontts,  p.  606. 
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out  the  demonstrations  in  a  manner  clear  and  fit  for 
use.  For  if  nothing  in  the  way  of  true  matter  of  fact 
has  heen  omitted  from  our  observation,  we  shall  be  able 
to  discover  and  unfold  the  demonstration,  on  every 
point  where  demonstration  is  possible;  and,  wherever 
it  is  not  possible,  to  make  the  impossibility  manifest.' 

For  the  fuller  development  of  these  important  prin- 
ciples, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on  Dialectic, 
entitled  Topica,  which  we  shall  come  to  in  a  future 
chapter.  There  is  nothing  in  all  Aristotle's  writings 
more  remarkable  than  the  testimony  here  afforded,  how 
completely  he  considered  all  the  generahties  of  demon- 
strative science  and  deductive  reasoning  to  rest  alto- 
gether on  experience  and  inductive  observation. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  comparison  between  the 
syllogistic  method,  as  above  described  and  systematized, 
and  the  process  called  logical  Division  into  genera  and 
species  \  a  process  much  relied  upon  by  other  philo- 
sophers, and  especially  by  Plato.  This  logical  Division, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  syllo- 
gistic procedure ;  nothing  better  than  a  feeble  syllogism.^ 
Those  who  employed  it  were  ignorant  both  of  Syllogism 
and  of  its  conditions.  They  tried  to  demonstrate — 
what  never  can  be  demonstrated — the  essential  con- 
stitution of  the  subject."^     Instead  of  selecting  a  middle 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxx.  p.  46,  a. 
22-27  :  wore  hv  Xi;<^^S  ra  vnapxovra 
TTfpt  €KaaTOv,  rjfi€T€pov  rjbr)  ras  aTTO- 
d(i^€is  €Toifnas  iyL<j)avil^fiv,  ct  yap 
prjSev  Kara  TT)v  la-Top  iav  napa- 
\fi<pB(iTj  tSdv  dXrjOas  VTrapxovrav  tois 
irpdypaatu,  t^optv  Trcpl  anavros  ov 
p€v  eariv  anSdei^iSf  ra\m)v  (vptiv  kcu 
anobfiKvvvaiy  ov  de  prj  necfyvKfv  dno- 
dci^if,  Tovro  TTotdv  (f)av(p6v. 

i  Respecting  the  word  tcrropta— in- 
vestigation and  record  of  matters  of 


fact — the  first  sentence  of  Herodotus 
may  be  compared  with  Aristotle, 
Histor.  Animal,  p.  491,  a.  12  ;  also  p. 
757,  b.  35 ;  Rhetoric,  p.  1359,  b.  32. 

**  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxi.  p.  46,  a.  33. 
Alexander,  in  Scholia,  p.  180,  a.  14. 
The  Platonic  method  of  btaipfais  is 
exemplified  in  the  dialogues  called 
Sophistes  and  Politicus  ;  compare  also 
Philebus,  c.  v.,  p.  15. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxi.  p.  46,  a. 
34  :    npwTov   d*   avTO  rovro   (XeX^Oti 
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term,  as  the  Syllogism  requirep,  more  universal  than 
the  subject  but  less  universal  (or  not  more  so)  than  the 
predicate,  they  inverted  the  proi>er  order,  and  took  for 
their  middle  term  the  highest  universal.  What  really 
requires  to  be  demonstrated,  they  never  demonstrated 
but  assume/ 

Thus,   they  take  the  subject  man,  and  propose  to 
prove  that  man  is  mortal.    They  begin  by  laying  down 
that  man  is  an  animal,  and  that  every  animal  is  either 
mortal  or  inimortal.     Here,  the  most  universal  term, 
animal,  is  selected  as  middle  or  as  medium  of  proof; 
while  after   all,  the   conclusion  demonstrated  is,   not 
that  man  is  mortal,  but  that  man  is  either  mortal  or 
immortal.     The  position  tliat  man  is  mortal,  is  assumed 
but  not  proved,*     Moreover,  by  this  method  of  logical 
'division,  all  the  steps  are  affirmative  and  none  nega- 
tive ;  there  cannot  be  any  refutation  of  error.    Nor  can 
any  proof  be  given  thus  respecting  fjenmt  or  propinumy 
or  accidens;    the  ffeaus  is  assumed,  and   the  method 
|>roceeds   from  thence  to  sj^ecies  and  dijferentia.     No 
doubtful  matter  ctm  be  settled,  and  no  unknown  point 
elucidated  by  this  method;  nothing  can  be  done  except 
to  arrange  in  a  certain  order  what  is  already  ascertained 
and  unquestionable.     To  many  investigations,  accord- 
ingly, the  method  is  altogether  inapplicable;  while  even 
where  it  is  applicable,  it  leads  to  no  useful  conclusion.^ 
j     We  now  come  to  that  which  Aristotle  indicates  as  the 
[third  section  of  this  First  Book  of  the  Analytica  Priom 
I  In  the  first  section  he  explained  the  construction  and  oon- 
I  stituents  of  Syllogism,  the  varieties  of  figure  and  mode, 
1  and  the  conditions  indispensable  to  a  valid  conclusion, 
I  In  the  second  section  he  tells  us  where  we  are  to  look 


> — - 

Mirny* 

L 


•  Annlyt.  Prior  I.  xxxi,  p.  46,  K 

^  Ibid.  b.  2t)-a7.      AleiAtukr  iii 
HcbuL  ^  180,  l>.  L 
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for  the  premisses  of  syllogisms,  and  how  we  may  obtain 
a  stock  of  materials,  apt  and  ready  for  use  when  re- 
quired. There  remains  one  more  task  to  complete  his 
plan— that  he  should  teach  the  manner  of  reducing 
argumentation  as  it  actually  occurs  (often  invalid,  and 
even  when  valid^  often  elliptical  and  disorderly),  to  the 
figures  of  syllogism  as  above  set  forth,  for  the  purpose 
of  toting  its  validity."  In  performing  this  third  part 
(Aristotle  says)  we  shall  at  the  same  time  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  two  preceding  parts ;  for  truth  ought 
in, every  way  to  be  consistent  with  itself.^ 

When  a  piece  of  reasoning  is  before  us,  we  must  first 
try  to  disengage  the  two  syllogistic  premisses  (which  are 
more  easily  disengaged  than  the  three  terms),  and  note 
which  of  them  is  universal  or  particular.  The  reasoner, 
however,  may  not  have  set  out  both  of  them  clearly : 
sometimes  he  will  leave  out  the  major,  sometimes  the 
minor,  and  sometimes,  even  when  enunciating  both  of 
them,  he  will  join  with  them  irrelevant  matter.  In 
either  of  these  cases  we  must  ourselves  supply  what  is 
wanting  and  strike  out  the  irrelevant.  Without  this 
aid,  reduction  to  regular  syllogism  is  impracticable; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  wliat  the  exact  deficiency 
is*  Sometimes  indeed  the  conclusion  may  follow  neces- 
sarily from  what  is  implied  in  the  premisses,  while  yet 
the  premisses  themselves  do  not  form  a  correct  syllo- 
gism ;  for  though  every  such  syllogism  carries  with  it 
necessity,  there  may  be  necessity  wntliout  a  syllogii^m. 
In  the  process  of  reduction,  we  must  first  disengage 
and  set  down  the  two  premisses,  then  the  three  terms ; 
out  of  which  three,  that  one  which  appears  twice  will 
be  tlie  middle  term*     If  ive  do  not  find  one  term  twn'cc 


■  Aonlyt.  Prior-  L  ixx.ii.  p.  47,  a.  |  >Afv  ^vvofiiv,  <ri  ti  roi'j  -ycycvij^i^vy 
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repeated,  we  have  got  no  middle  and  no  real  syllo* 
gism.  Whether  the  syllogism  when  obtained  will  be 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third  figure,  will  depend  upon 
the  placse  of  the  middle  term  in  the  two  premisses.  We 
know  by  the  nature  of  tlie  conclusion  which  of  the 
three  figures  to  look  for,  since  we  have  already  seen 
what  conclusions  can  be  demonstrated  in  each.* 

Sometimes  we  may  get  premisses  which   look  like 

those  of  a  true  syllogism,  but  are  not  so  in  reality ; 

the  major  proposition  ought  to  be  an  universal,  but  it 

may  happen  to  be  only  indefinite,  and  the  syllogism 

will  not  in  all  cases  be  valid ;  yet  the  distinction  be- 

jtween  the  two  often  passes  unnoticed,'*    Another  source 

k)f  fallacy  is,  that  we  may  set  out  the  terms  incorrectly; 

by  putting  (in  modem  phrase)  the  abstract  instead  of 

<the  concrete,  or  abstract  in  one  premiss  and  concrete 

in  the  other,**     To  guard  against  this,  we  ought  to  use 

the  concrete  terra  in  preference  to  the  abstracts     For 

example,  let  the  major  proposition  be,  Health  cannot 

belong  to  any  disease;   and   the  minor,  Disease  can 

belong  to  any  man ;   Ej^go^  Health   cannot  l>elong  to 

any  man.    This  conclusion  seems  valid,  but  is  not  really 

BO,     We  ought  to  substitute  concrete   terms  to  this 

[effect : — It  is  imjiKD^sible  that  the  sick  can  be  well ;  Any 

man  may  be  sick ;  J^rgoj  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 

can  be  well.     To  the  syllogism,  now,  as  stated  in  these 

l€X)ncrete  terms,  we  may  object,  that  the  major  is  not 

rindet'ermin^  H^pftr^  [jar  une  nuanco 
tret!  faible  d^expression,  qu'on  ne  doit 
pAs  cei>endaijt  nd^Uger.**  JuHiw  Pa^ 
cius  (i»»  264)  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion at  greater  length;  but  theeJtample 
chosen  by  Arintotle  {6  *Aptarofuvrjf 
itrri  diavorfr^t  * Apivrofuvfft)  aptiears 
open  to  other  ohjitctiouti  betiidoB* 

•  AnaijTt.  Prior.  I.  zjaiv,  p.  46,  u. 
1-28. 


•  Aualyu  Prior.  L  JtxxiL  p.  47,  a. 

*  U»iiLLx3txiii.p.47,b,16-40:avn7 

luup6v'  i»%  y&p  (tvdiu  iiui<f>*pov  titrtiv 
r66r  r^df  tur a /> ;ic * 1 1*,  7  rofi*  ry- 
dc  waPTt  itiriipx***'*  <n7X**/*oiM<V' 
M,  R  St,  Uilttirt*  obHervett  in  hix 
Mio»t'  (p.  155) :  "  LVrreur  vient  uniqiK*- 
meiit  tJoce  iiu  on  coufuiAd  ruuivorsel  ct 


b 
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true.  A  person  who  is  at  the  present  moment  sick 
may  at  a  future  time  become  well.  There  is  therefore 
no  valid  syllogism/  When  we  take  the  concrete  man, 
we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  two  contraries,  heaith- 
Rickness,  knowledge-ignorance,  may  both  alike  belong 
to  him ;  though  not  to  the  same  individual  at  the  same 
time. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  can  always  find 
one  distinct  and  separate  name  belonging  to  each  term- 
Sometimes  one  or  all  of  the  three  terms  can  only  be 
expressed  by  an  entire  phi-ase  or  j  proposition.  In  such 
cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  reasoning  into 
regular  syHogiBm.  We  may  even  be  deceived  info 
fancying  that  there  are  syllogisms  without  any  middle 
term  at  all,  because  there  is  no  single  word  to  expreas 
it.  For  example,  let  A  represent  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  B,  triangle ;  C,  isosceles.  Then  we  have  a 
regular  syllogism,  witli  an  explicit  and  single-worded 
middle  term ;  A  belongs  first  to  B,  and  then  to  C 
through  B  as  middle  term  (triangle).  But  how  do  we 
know  that  A  belongs  to  B  ?  We  know  it  by  demon- 
stration ;  for  it  is  a  demonstrable  truth  that  eveiy 
triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Yet  there  is  no  other  more  general  truth  about  triangles 
from  which  it  is  a  deduction  ;  it  belongs  to  the  triangle 
per  se^  and  follows  from  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  figure.^  There  is,  however,  a  middle  term  in  the 
demonstration,  though  it  is  not  single-worded  and  ex- 
plicit ;  it  is  a  declaratory  proposition  or  a  fact.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  demonstration  with- 
out a  middle  term,  either  single- worded  or  many- worded. 


•  Anaiyt.  Trior.  I,  xxxiv.  p,  48,  a. 
2-23.  S5ce  the  SclH>lion  of  Alexander, 
IX  181,b.  16-27,  Brandifi, 

*  Auftlyt.  Priur.  L  xxxv.  p.  4S,  a. 


ovToJt    or  I   Xfprrtov  Lf  roSf   rt^   aXX* 

ToO  X€;(^iWor.  A  gcjod  ScholiOTi  of 
T)iiluj>onii8  18  givott^  p.  181,  b*  2H^5f 
Dranii, 
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When  we  are  reducing  any  reasoning  to  a  syllogistic 
form,  and  tracing  out  the  three  terms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, we  must  expose  or  set  out  these  terms  in  the 
nominative  case ;  but  when  we  actually  construct  the  syl- 
logism or  put  the  terms  into  prop- 'sitions,  we  shall  find 
that  one  or  other  of  the  oblique  cases,  genitive,  dative, 
&c,,  18  required.*  Moreover,  when  we  say,  'this  be- 
longs to  that/  or  *  this  may  be  truly  predicated  of  that,* 
we  must  recollect  that  there  are  many  distinct  varieties 
in  the  relation  of  predicate  to  subject.  Each  of  the 
Categories  has  its  own  distinct  relation  to  the  subject , 
predication  secundwn  quid  is  distinguished  from  predi* 
cation  simplictfer^  simple  from  combined  or  compound, 
&c.  This  applies  to  negatives  as  well  as  affirmatives,'' 
There  will  be  a  material  difference  in  setting  out  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism,  according  as  the  predication  is 
qualified  {secundum  quid)  or  absolute  {simpliciter).  If 
it  be  qualified,  the  qualification  attaches  to  the  predi- 
cate, not  to  the  subject:  when  the  major  proposition 
IS  a  qualified  predication,  we  must  consider  the  quali- 
fication as  belonging,  not  to  the  middle  term,  but  to 
Ihe  major  term,  and  as  destined  to  re-appear  in  the 
pjanclusion.  If  the  qualification  be  attached  to  the 
middle  term,  it  cannot  appear  in  the  conclusion,  and 
any  conclusion  that  embraces  it  will  not  be  proved. 
Suppose  the  conclusion  to  be  proved  is,  The  whole- 
some is  knowledge  quatenus  btmum  or  quod  bonitm  est ; 
the  three  terms  of  the  syllogism  must  stand  thus  ; — 


I 


*  Analyt.  Prior.  L  xjlxvi.  p.  48,  a, 
40-|»,  41^  a,  5.  dnXmt  Xcyo/A€i»  yap 
rnvTti  tiara  irdirrtav,  on  rovf  ftit^  opovs 
tift  dtriov  ttoTtt  Ttit  K\f}trttv  riw  ovtf 
fiurtt>¥ — rav  dc  irporatnt^  Xrprriaif  mara 
Tiiir  iKmrrov  TrraaiTfit.  Stncral  eX- 
ntnplcs  are  given  of  t\m  prt^ccpt* 

*  Ibid.  L  xxxviu  p.  49,  II.  e-10. 


Alexander  remarks  in  the  IScholia  ([». 
Ibh3,  a.  2)  that  the  distinction  bttween 
simple)  aiid  com|)CHind  predication  hns 
already  been  adverted  to  l»y  AristotU^ 
in  l)c  Itotfrpretatione  (sec  p.  2U,  K 
STi) ;  ami  that  it  was  Iargi?ly  treat c?il 
by  Theophrastuft  in  his  work,Ilfpl  K<i- 
Ta<fia«Tfais,  not  pfveiTVwJ. 
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Major — Bonum  is  knowable,  quatenits  bonum  or  qtuxi 

bonum  est. 
Minor — ^The  wholesome  is  bonum. 

Ergo  —  The  wholesome  is  knowable,  quatenus  bonum^ 
&c. 

For  every  syllogism  in  which  the  conclusion  is  qua- 
lified, the  terms  must  be  set  out  accordingly.* 

We  are  permitted,  and  it  is  often  convenient,  to 
exchange  one  phrase  or  term  for  another  of  equivalent 
signification,  and  also  one  word  against  any  equivalent 
phrase.  By  doing  this,  we  often  facilitate  the  setting 
out  of  the  terms.  We  must  carefully  note  the  different 
meanings  of  the  same  substantive  noun,  according  as  the 
definite  article  is  or  is  not  prefixed.  We  must  not 
reckon  it  the  same  term,  if  it  appears  in  one  premiss 
with  the  definite  article,  and  in  the  other  without  the 
definite  article.^  Nor  is  it  the  same  proposition  to  say 
B  is  predicable  of  0  (indefinite),  and  B  is  predicable  of 
all  C  (universal).  In  setting  out  the  syllogism,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  major  premiss  should  be  in- 
definite; the  major  premiss  must  be  universal;  and 
the  minor  premiss  also,  if  the  conclusion  is  to  be  uni- 
versal. If  the  major  premiss  be  universal,  while  the 
minor  premiss  is  only  affirmative  indefinite,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  universal,  but  will  be  no  more  than 
indefinite,  that  is,  counting  as  particular.'' 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxviii.  p.  49,  a. 
11-b.  2.  (fxuKpbv  oZv  on  iv  rois  iv 
ficp6(  <rvXXoyto-fM)iff  ovra>  \rjnT€ov  tovs 
Spovs.  Alexander  explains  ol  iv  fifpa 
crvXXoyur/ioi  (Schol.  p.  183,  b.  32,  Br.) 
to  be  tho86  in  which  the  predicate  has 
a  qualifying  adjunct  tacked  to  it. 

*•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxxix.-xl.  p.  49, 
b.  3-13.  ov  TavTov  ion  rh  tXvai  Tr)v 
^bovfjv  ayaOhv  kcll  rh  €ivai  rr^v  ffbov^v 
rh  byadovy  &C. 


'  lb.  I.  xli.  p.  49,  b.  14-32.  The 
Scholion  of  Alexander  (Schol.  p.  184, 
a.  22-40)  alludes  to  the  peculiar 
mode,  called  by  Theophrastus  Kara 
7rp6a-Xfjyjriv^  of  stating  the  premisses 
of  the  syllogism  :  two  terms  only, 
the  major  and  the  middle,  being 
enunciated,  while  the  third  or  minor 
was  include<l  ix)tentially,  but  not 
enunciated,  'i  heophnistus  however 
did  not  recoc^nize  the  distinction  of 
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There  is  no  fear  of  our  being  raisled  by  setting  out 
a  particular  case  for  the  purpose  of  the  geuenil  deraoii- 
stration  ;  for  we  never  make  reference  to  the  specialties 
of  the  particular  case,  but  deal  with  it  as  the  geometer 
deals  with  the  diagram  that  he  draws*  He  calls  thc^ 
line  A  B^  straight,  a  foot  long,  and  without  breadth,  but 
lie  does  not  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  assumptions. 
All  that  syllogistic  demonstration  either  requires  or 
employs,  is,  terms  that  are  related  to  each  other  either 
jEs  whole  to  part  or  as  part  to  whole.  Without  this,  no 
'demonstration  can  be  made  :  the  exposition  of  the 
'particular  case  is  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  senses, 
for  facilitating  the  march  of  the  student,  but  is  not 
essential  to  demonstration/ 

Aristotle  reminds  us  once  more  of  what  he  had  be  fori 
said,  that  in  the  Second  and  Third  figures,  not  all  varie- 
ties of  conclusion  are  possible,  but  only  some  varieties  ; 
accordingly,  when  we  are  reducing  a  piece  of  reasoning 
to  the  syllogistic  form,  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  will 
inform  us  which  of  the  three  figures  we  must  look  for. 
In  the  case  where  the  question  debated  relates  to  a  defi- 
nition, and  the  reasoning  which  we  are  trying  to  reduce 
turns  upon  one  part  only  of  that  definition,  we  must 
take  care  to  look  for  our  three  terms  only  in  regard  to 


meaning  to  which  Aristotle  &Uud(!« 
in  thit  chapter.  Ua  construed  as  an 
univerBal  minor,  what  Aristotle  treats 
A»  only  an  indefinite  minor,  llie 
liability  to  mistake  the  Indefinite 
for  an  Universal  i8  here  again  ad* 
verted  to. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xlL  {v  50«  a*  1: 
r^  d*  tttrtBttrBiu  ovna  ;^p<i»j^f^  &irwwp 
nal  T^  aiaBiiv4(r$tu^  r^K  fitivBdrt^tfra 
Kfyovrtf  ov  yap  ovr0t  i»t  avtv  rovr«w» 
9irx  ol6¥  T*  awo^fixBfjiMU,  &<rtr«p  <^  hv 

_Thifi  chapter  is  a  very  remarkable 

roL,  I. 


statcnncnt  of  the  Kominali«tic  doc- 
trine ;  perceiving  or  conceiving  all 
the  real  specialties  of  a  particular  cji8<\ 
but  attending  to»  or  reasoning  upon, 
only  a  portion  of  theoL 

Plato  treats  it  as  a  mark  of  tha 
inferior  scientific  value  of  Geometry, 
as  compared  with  true  and  piu*e  Dia- 
lcciic»  that  the  geometer  cmmot  de- 
monstrate through  Idea«  and  Uni- 
vertuib  alone,  but  is  cotufTelitHl  to 
help  himself  by  visible  particular  din- 
grama  or  iUustrations,  (Plato,  Hepu^v 
vi.  pp,  610-611,  vil  p.  533,  C.) 
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tbat  particular  part,  and  not  in  regard  to  tlie  whole  defi- 
nition/ All  the  modes  of  the  Second  and  Third  figures 
can  he  reduced  to  the  Fii^t,  by  conversion  of  one  or  other 
of  the  premisses;  except  the  fourth  mode  (Baroco)  of 
the  Second,  and  the  fifth  mode  (Bacardo)  of  the  Third, 
which  can  be  proved  only  by  Reducth  ad  Ab&urdum^ 

No  syllogisms  from  an  Hj^othesis,  however,  are 
reducible  to  any  of  the  three  figures;  for  they  are 
not  proved  by  syllogism  alone :  they  reqnire  besides 
an  extra-syllogistic  assumption  granted  or  understood 
between  speaker  and  hearer.  Suppose  an  hypothetical 
proposition  given,  vnih  antecedent  and  consequent :  you 
may  perhaps  prove  or  refute  by  syllogism  either  the 
antecedent  separately,  or  the  consequent  separately,  or 
both  of  thera  separately ;  but  you  cannot  directly  either 
prove  or  refute  by  syllogism  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
asserted  in  the  hypothetical.  The  speaker  must  ascer- 
tain  beforehand  that  this  will  be  granted  to  him; 
otherwise  he  cannot  proceed.'^  The  same  is  true  about 
the  procedure  by  Rednctio  ad  Ahmnlum^  which  involves 
an  hypothesis  over  and  above  the  syllogism.  In  employ- 
ing such  Reductio  ad  Abmirdum^  you  prove  syllogisti- 
cally  a  certain  conclusion  from  certain  premisses ;  but 
the  conclusion  is  manifestly  false ;  therefore,  one  at  lelast 
of  the  premisses  from  which  it  follows  must  be  false 
also.  But  if  this  reasoning  is  to  have  force,  the  hearer 
must  know  alhuide  that  the  conclusion  is  fiilse;  your 
syllogism  has  not  shewn  it  to  be  false,  but  has  shewn  it 
to  be  hy]^^)othetically  true ;  and  unless  the  hearer  is  pre^ 
pared  to  gi-ant  the  conclusion  to  be  false,  your  purpose  is 


•  Analyt,  Prior.  I,  xlil,  xliii.  p.  50, 
a.  5-15.  I  follow  here  the  explana- 
tion  gjven  by  Philoponus  and  Julius 
Pacius,  which  M.  Bartb^lemy  St.  Hi* 
laire  adopts.      But    the   illuBtrative 


t 


« 


example  given  by  Aristotle  bimself 
(the  definition  of  u^tcr)  doe«  not 
convey  much  instruction, 

••  Ibid.  ilv.  p.  50,  b.  5-p.  61,  b.  2L 
•  lbid>  xUv.  p.  50,  a.  16-28. 
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not  attmned.  Sometimes  he  will  grant  it  without  being 
expressly  asked,  when  the  falsity  is  glaring :  e.g.  yoti 
prove  that  the  diagonal  of  a  scjuai^e  is  incommensurable 
with  the  side,  because  if  it  were  taken  as  commensurable, 
an  odd  numW  might  be  shewn  to  be  equal  to  an  even 
numl^er.  Few  disputants  will  liesitate  to  gmnt  that 
this  conclusion  is  &lse,  and  therefore  that  its  con- 
tradictory is  true;  yet  this  last  (viz*  that  the 
contradictory  is  true)  has  not  been  proved  syllogis- 
tically ;  you  must  assume  it  by  hypothesis,  or  depend 
upon  the  hearer  to  grant  it,* 

Here  Aristotle  expressly  reserves  for  separate  treat- 
ment tlie  general  subject  of  Syllogisms  from  Hypothesis.** 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  L  xliv.  jw  50.  a.29- 
3S.     St?€5  above,  xxiii.  p.  40,  a.  25. 

M.  Harth^kray  St.  Hilaire  remarks 
in  the  ooto  to  hia  tnmslation  of  the 
Analytica  lYiora  {p.  178)  :  "  Ce  elm- 
pitrt*  fiuttU  k  prouver  qu'  Arifitote  a 
diBtiiigiu^  tres  -  nettement  les  gyUo- 
gitftiies  par  Tabsurde,  des  syno^smea 
hyjtoilietiques.  CctUj  demi^re  de- 
nom'nuitiua  est  tout  li  fait  pour  lui 
ce  qu*ollo  est  pour  nous."  Of  these 
two  statcmcntfi,  1  think  the  Uilttr  is 
more  than  we  can  venture  to  affirm* 
oonaidcring  that  the  genera)  survey 
of  hypothetical  nyllogisms,  which 
Aristotle  intended  to  draw  np, 
either  never  wa«  really  completed, 
or  at  least  has  perished :  the  fvnner 
appejira  to  me  incorrect*  Aristotle 
dixjidoilly  reckons  the  Bednctio  ad  Jm- 
jKOAibilr  among  hypothetical  proofs 
But  he  understands  by  Ihductio  ad 
ImpOfnihiU  something  rath  ex  wider 
than  what  the  modems  undenstjuid 
by  it.  It  now  means  only,  that  you 
take  the  contrmlicttjry  of  the  con* 
elusion  together  with  one  of  the  pre* 
tutitses  *iitl  by  means  of  these  two 
demoni»tnit«  a  conclusion  contradic- 
tory or  coxitrary  to  ib"  ntlKr  |>f«>Mii»oi 


But  Aristoik  understood  by  it  this, 
and  soroetliiug  more  besides,  namely, 
whenever,  by  taking  the  contradictory 
of  the  conclusion,  to»;etber  with  some 
other  incontestable  premiss,  you  de- 
monstrate, by  means  of  tlio  two, 
some  new  conclusion  notoriously  false. 
What  1  here  say,  is  ilbunt rated  by  the 
very  example  which  ho  gives  in  this 
chapter.  'I'he  incommensurability  of 
the  diagonal  (with  the  side  of  the 
square)  is  demonstrate*!  by  IMuctio 
ad  ImpoMthiU  ;  because  if  it  be  sup- 
|jo8<mI  commensurable,  you  may  de- 
moustmte  that  an  odd  number  is  equal 
to  an  even  number;  a  conclusion 
which  every  one  will  declare  to  Ijo 
inadmissibte,  but  which  is  not  the 
contradictory  of  either  of  the  pre- 
missos  whereby  the  true  t»ro[>osinon 
was  demonHtrated. 

*  The  cxpreasionfl  of  Aristotle  hero 
are  remarkable,  Analyt.  Trior,  I,  xliv. 
p.   50,   a.  3D-b.  3  :    troXkol    hi   ««* 

tin(rK€^a<T$ai  d«I  xai  d>t<i 017^71^1   hQ" 

T«ii^aiy,  cid  nn<rQX*i>t  yiWriti  ro  /{ 
V7fti$*e(i)atf  vOTfpoV  ipovptv*  yv»  ti 
TOiTtitTfiV    i}inv    Trrtta    ^tVfj|>Mjr,  oTi    nvK 
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In  tbe  last  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Analytics 
Priora^  Aristotle  returns  to  the  point  which  we  have 
already  considered  in  the  treatise  De  Interpretatione, 
viz,  what  is  really  a  negative  proposition ;  and  how  the 
adverb  of  negation  must  be  placed  in  order  to  constitnte 
one-  We  most  place  this  adverb  immediately  before 
the  copula  and  in  conjunction  with  the  copula :  we  must 
not  place  it  after  the  copula  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
predicate ;  for,  if  we  do  so,  the  proposition  resulting  will 
not  be  negative  but  affirmative  {Ik  fieraOiaewv^  by  trans- 
jx)situm^  according  to  the  technical  term  introduced  after- 
wards by  Theophrastus).   Thus  of  the  four  propositions  ; 

1,  Est  bonura.  2.  Non  est  bonum. 

4.  Non  est  non  bonum*  3*  Est  mm  iKinum, 

No*  1  is  affirmative;  No,  3  is  affirmative  {Itc  fwrw 
Biaem) ;  Nos»  2  and  4  are  negative*  Wherever  No.  1 
is  predicable,  No.  4  will  be  predicable  also ;  wherever 
No*  3  is  predicable,  No.  2  will  be  predicable  also — but 
in  neither  case  vice  ver,<iiV  Mistakes  often  flow  irom 
incorrectly  setting  out  the  two  contradictories. 


ttrriP  dmkvtiv  tit  ra  tr^i^^fuira  rviff 
roiOvTovf  avhXoyurfiovt^  kuI  Bt  ^v 
alrLav,  tlpijKajxtv. 

Sj^llogisnis  from  Hypotbesis  were 
many  and  various,  and  Aristotle  in- 
tended to  treat  them  in  a  future 
treatise ;  but  all  that  concerns  the 
present  treatise,  in  his  opinion,  is,  to 
show  that  none  of  thoxn  can  l)e  re- 
duced  to  the  three  Figurea.  Among 
the  Syllogisms  from  Hypothesis,  two 
varieties  recognized  by  Aristotle  (be- 
Bides  ol  diA  Tov  dbvPoTov)  were  oi  jcora 
fttrdkrj^^iv  and  ol  Kara  woi6TrjTa*  *l'he 
&ame  pro|x>sition  which  AriKtoile  en- 
titles itara  fur^kip^ttv^  was  afterwards 
designated  by  the  8toics  Kara  *rpo<r- 
Xif^iv  (Alexander  ap.  8cboL  p.  178, 
b.  6-24). 

It  Beema  that  Arifitotle  never  re- 
alised thia  intended  ftitnno  treatise 


on  H37x>thetical  Syllogigms ;  at  least 
Alexander  did  not  know  it,  Tbe  awl)* 
ject  was  handled  more  at  large  by 
llieophrastns  and  Eud^raus  after 
AriKtotle  (SchoL  p.  184,  b.  45,  Br.; 
IkiethiUB,  De  Syl  log.  HypoLhetic«,  pp. 
60*i-riO7);  and  was  still  farther  ex- 
]  landed  by  Chrysipijus  and  the  ^toioa. 

Compare  Pra-ntl,  Geschichto  der 
Logik,  L  pp.  295,  377,  eseq.  He 
treats  the  Hypothetical  SylltJpsm  as 
having  no  logical  value^  and  com* 
mends  Aristotle  for  declining  to  de- 
velop or  fonnulate  it;  while  Ritter 
(Ge«ch.  PhiL  iii.  p.  93),  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  UeWrweg  (Systefii 
der  Logik,  sect,  121,  p.  326^  consider 
this  to  be  a  defect  in  Aristotle. 

•  Analyt.  Wor.  K  xlvi,  p.  61,  K  5, 
ad  6nera«  See  above,  Chap.  IV,  p, 
170,  eeq* 
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ANALYTICA   PRIORA    11. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Analytica  Priora  seems  con- 
oeived  with  a  view  mainly  to  Dialectic  and  Sophistic, 
as  the  First  Book  bore  more  upon  Demonstration. • 
Aristotle  begins  the  Second  Book  by  shortly  reca- 
pitulating what  he  had  stated  in  the  First;  and  then 
proceeds  to  touch  npon  some  other  properties  of  the 
Syllogism.  Universal  eyllogisms  (those  in  which  the 
conclusion  is  universal)  he  says,  have  always  more 
conclusions  than  one ;  pai*ticular  syllogisms  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  have  more  conclusions  than  one.  If  the 
conclusion  be  universal,  it  may  always  be  converted 
— simplify  when  it  is  negative,  or  per  cuxideiis^  when 
it  is  affirmative ;  and  its  converse  thus  obtained  will  be 
proved  by  the  same  premisses.  If  the  conclusion  be 
particular,  it  will  be  convertible  simply  when  affirmative, 
and  its  converse  thus  obtained  will  be  proved  by  the 
same  premisses;  but  it  will  not  be  convertible  at  all 
when  negative,  so  that  tie  conclusion  proved  will  be 
only  itself  singly.**  Moreover,  in  the  universal  syllo- 
gisms of  the  First  figure  {Barkira^  Cdarent)^  any  of 
the  particulars  comprehended  under  the  minor  term 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  minor  term  as  subject 
of  the  conclusion,  and  the  proof  will  hold  good  in  re- 
gard to  them.  So,  again,  all  or  any  of  the  particulars 
comi>rehended  in  the  middle  term  may  be  introduced 


*  This  lA  the  remark  of  the  ancient  Scholiasts    Sec  KchoU  p.  ISS^  a.  44, 
K  IL  *  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  i.  p.  53,  a,  3-14- 
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as  subject  of  the  conclusion  in  place  of  the  minor  term ; 
and  the  conclusion  will  still  remain  true.  In  the 
Second  figure,  the  change  is  admissible  only  in  regard 
to  those  particulars  comprehended  under  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  or  minor  teim,  and  not  (at  least  upon 
the  strength  of  the  syllogism)  in  regard  to  those  com- 
prehended under  the  middle  term.  Finally,  wherever 
the  conclusion  is  particular,  the  change  is  admissible, 
though  not  by  reason  of  the  syllogism,  in  regard  to 
particulars  comprehended  under  the  middle  term ;  it  is 
not  admissible  as  regards  the  minor  term,  which  is  itself 
particular.* 

Aristotle  has  hitherto  regarded  the  Syllogism  with  a 
view  to  its  formal  characteristics  :  he  now  tfiakes  an 
important  observation  which  bears  upon  its  nuitter. 
Formally  speaking,  the  two  premisses  are  always 
assumed  to  be  true ;  but  in  any  real  case  of  syllogism 
(form  and  matter  combined)  it  is  poasible  that  either 
one  or  both  may  be  false*  Now,  Aristotle  remarks  that 
if  both  the  premisses  are  true  (the  syllogism  being  cor- 
rect in  form),  the  conclusion  must  of  necessity  be  true ; 
but  that  if  either  or  both  the  premisses  are  false,  the 
conclusion  need  not  necessarily  be  false  likewise.  The 
premisses  being  false,  the  conclusion  may  nevertheless 
be  true  ;  but  it  will  not  be  true  because  of  or  by  reason 
of  the  premisses,'' 


*  Analyt.  Prior,  IT,  L  p.  53,  a*  14- 
85,  M.  Barth(fleioy  St.  Ililaire,  fol- 
lowing Paoius,  justly  remarks  C^ote, 
p.  203  of  his  translation)  that  ibe 
rule  aa  to  particulars  breaks  down  in 
the  cases  of  JJaroco,  Dimmis^  and 

On  the  chapter^  in  general  he  re- 
iiiark«  (note,  p.  204) ;- — ^**Cette  theorie 
doa  coDchu^ions  diverscra,  soit  patentes 
aoit  cach^es,  d'un  tx^mo^  syUogiaroe, 


est  surtout  utile  en  dialectique,  dani^ 
la  discussion ;  oh  ii  faut  (aire  la  plus 
grandu  attention  h,  c©  qu'on  accorde  h 
radversftiro,  Boit  explieitement^  8oit 
implicitcment"  This  illostratea  th« 
obacrvation  cited  in  the  preceding 
note  from  the  Scholiasts, 

**  Analyt.   Prior.   IL  ii.  p»   53,  K 

5-10:    ff    dXi)$u>y  fiiv   ovv  ovk   t^m 

\  ^fCJ^oc  crvXXoy/crao-^at,  tic  ^ct^if  d* 
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First,  he  would  prove  that  if  the  premisses  be  true,  the 
conclusion  must  be  true  also ;  but  the  proof  that  he 
gives  does  not  seem  more  evident  than  the  probandum 
itaelf.  Assume  that  if  A  exists,  B  must  exist  also :  it 
follows  from  hence  (he  argues)  that  if  B  does  not  exist, 
neither  can  A  exist ;  which  he  announces  as  a  rednctio 
ad  absurdum^  seeing  that  it  contradicts  the  fundamental 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  A.*  Here  iliQ  probaiis  is 
indeed  equally  evident  with  the  probandtim^  but  not  at 
at  all  more  evident ;  one  who  disputes  tlie  latter,  will 
dispute  the  former  also.  Nothing  is  gained  in  the  way 
of  proof  by  making  either  of  them  dependent  on  the 
other.  Both  of  them  are  alike  self-evident ;  that  is,  if 
a  man  hesitates  to  admit  either  of  them,  you  have  no 
means  of  removing  his  scruples  except  by  invitiug  him 
to  try  the  general  maxim  upon  as  many  particular  cases 
as  he  chooses,  and  to  see  whether  it  does  not  hold  good 
without  a  single  exception. 

In  regard  to  the  case  here  put  forward  as  illustration, 
Aristotle  has  an  observation  which  shews  his  anxiety 
to  maintain  the  characteristic  principles  of  the  Syllogism ; 
one  of  which  principles  he  had  declared  to  be — That 
nothing  less  than  three  terms  and  two  propositions, 
could  warrant  the  inferential  step  from  premisses  to 
conclusion.  In  the  present  case  he  assumed,  If  A 
exists,  then  B  must  exist ;  giving  only  one  premiss  as 
ground  for  the  inference*  Tliis  (he  adds)  does  not 
contravene  what  has  been  laid  down  before ;  for  A  in 
the  case  before  us  represents  two   propositions  con- 


rov  yap   ftirfri   otn   Iotik  «   ^f^tv^^v 

The  true  ooDclumon  is  not  true  hy 
reason  of  these  £sdse  premia«ec,  bui 
by  msoQ  of  cortaiD  other  premiflsea 


which  are  Irnci,  ainl  which  may  he 
pnxluced  to  demonstrote  it.  Cora- 
I^are  Atialyt,  Powter*  1»  iu  p.  71,  b.  19, 
•  Aiialyt.  Prior,  11.  \u  p,  63,  b.  11- 
16* 
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ceived  in  conjunction/  Here  he  has  given  the  type 
of  hypothetical  reasoning;  not  recognizing  it  as  a 
variety  per  se^  nor  following  it  ont  into  its  different 
fornis  (as  his  successors  did  after  him),  but  resolving  it 
into  the  categorical  syllogism.**  He  however  conveys 
very  clearly  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  hypothetical 
inference — That  if  the  antecedent  be  true,  the  conee- 
quent  must  be  true  also,  but  not  vice  versd  ;  if  the  con- 
sequent be  false,  the  antecedent  must  be  false  also,  but 
not  vice  versd^ 

Having  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  conclusion 
may  be  true>  though  one  or  both  the  premisses  are 
false,  Aristotle  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  illustrate  it 
in  its  application  to  each  of  the  three  syllogistic  figures**" 
No  portion  of  the  Analytica  is  traced  out  more  per- 
spicuously than  the  exposition  of  this  most  important 
logical  doctrine. 

It  is  possible  (he  then  continues,  again  at  considerable 
length)  to  invert  the  syllogism  and  to  demonstrate  m  a 
circle.  That  is,  you  may  take  the  conclusion  as  premiss 
for  a  new  syllogism,  together  with  one  of  the  old  pre- 
misses, transposing  its  terms ;  and  thus  you  may  demon- 
strate the  other  premiss.  You  may  do  this  successively, 
first  with  the  major,  to  demonstrate  the  minor;  next, 
with  the  minor,  to  demonstrate  the  major.  Each  of  the 
premisses  will  thus  in  turn  be  made  a  demonstrated  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  circle  will  be  complete.  But  this  can 
be  done  perfectly  only  in  Barbara,  and  when,  besides,  all 
the  three  terms  of  the  syllogism  reciprocate  with  each 


•  Ibid,  b*  16-25.  tA  oZv  A  Sxnrtp 
kv  icflrni,  hvo  TrpOTacrrtr  <rvyXi}^$tt<rai* 

••  Aristotle,  it  should  be  remarketl, 
UDeH  the  word  xarv^o/Miror,  not  iu  the 
mixm  wliicb  it  subeoqueutly  acquired, 
Hs  the  antithesis  of  viwBmttut  in  aj)- 
|itication  to  the  propueitioD  and  hji* 


lo^sm,  but  in  the  sense  of  affinnaiiT^ 
as  oi»po8ed  to  trrrpj^rixdr. 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  It.  ii.-ir.  p.  53, 
b.  26-p.  57,  b,  17.  At  the  close 
(p.  57,  a.  30-b.  IT),  the  gencml  doc* 
trine  is  8ujiiiu(.h1  up, 
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otlier,  or  are  oo-extensive  in  import;  m  that  each  of 
the  two  premisses  admits  of  being  simply  converted. 
In  all  other  cases^  the  process  of  circular  demonstration, 
where  possible  at  all,  is  more  or  less  imperfect/ 

Having  thus  shown  under  what  conditions  the  con- 
clusion can  be  employed  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
premisses,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  state  by  what  trans- 
formation it  can  be  employed  for  tlie  refutation  of  them. 
This  he  calls  converting  the  syllogism;  a  most  incon- 
venient use  of  the  term  convert  {ainKrrpl^ttv)^  since  he 
had  already  assigned  to  that  same  term  more  than  one 
other  meaning,  distinct  and  diflFerent,  in  logiatl  proce- 
dure.** What  it  here  means  is  reversing  the  conclusion,  so 
as  to  exchange  it  either  for  its  contrary,  or  for  its  contra- 
dictory; then  employing  this  reversed  proposition  as 
a  new  premiss,  along  with  one  of  the  previous  pre- 
misses, so  as  to  disprove  the  other  of  the  previous 
premisses — i.e.  to  prove  its  contrary  or  contradictory. 
The  result  will  here  be  different,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  conclusion  is  reversed ;  according 
as  you  exchange  it  for  its  contrary  or  its  contradictory. 
Supjiose  that  the  syllogism  demonstrated  is :  A  belongs 
to  all  B,  B  belongs  to  all  C ;  Ergo^  A  belongs  to  all 
C  (Barbara)^  Now,  if  we  reverse  this  conclusion  by 
taking  its  contrary,  A  belongs  to  no  C,  and  if  we  com- 
bine this  as  a  new  premiss  with  the  major  of  the  former 
syllogism,  A  belongs  to  all  B,  we  shall  ol)tain  as  a 
conclusion  B  belongs  to  no  C ;  which  is  the  contrary  of 
the  minor,  in  the  form  Caniestres.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  reverse  the  conclusion  by  taking  its  contradictory, 
A  does  not  belong  to  all  C,  and  combine  this  with  the 
same  major,  we  shall  have  as  conclusion,  B  does  not 


'  Auttlyt  Prior.  II.  v.-Tiii.  p.  57, 
k  18-p.  59,  a.  3o. 
*  SchoL  (ad  Anal)  t  Prior,  p.  m. 


K  1),  p.  190.  h.  20,  Brmudis.    Com- 
pure  the  notes  of  M.  Bartb(3leuiy  iSt 
Uilairc,  pp.  55,  242. 
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belong  to  all  C ;  which  is  the  contradictory  of  the  minor, 
and  in  the  fonii  Baroco :  though  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  the  minor  is  disproved.  The  major  is  ccmtra- 
dictorily  disproved,  whether  it  be  the  contrary  or  the 
contradictory  of  the  conclumon  that  n  taken  along  with 
the  minor  \o  form  the  new  syllogism  ;  but  still  the  form 
varies  from  Pelapton  to  Bocardo.  Aristotle  shows  far- 
ther how  the  same  process  applies  to  the  other  modes 
of  the  First,  and  to  the  modes  of  the  Second  and  Third 
figures.*  The  new  syllogism,  obtained  by  this  process 
of  reversal,  is  always  in  a  difterent  figure  from  the 
eyllogism  reversed.  Thus  syllogisms  in  the  First  figmro 
are  reversed  by  the  Second  and  Third ;  those  in  the 
Second,  by  the  First  and  Third ;  those  in  the  Tliird, 
by  the  First  and  Second-** 

Of  this  reversing  process,  one  variety  is  what  is 
called  the  Bednctio  ad  Absurdum ;  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  reversed  by  taking  its  contradictory  (never 
its  contrary),  and  then  joining  this  last  with  one  of  the 
pmmisses,  in  order  io  prove  the  contradictory  or  con- 
trary of  the  other  premiss.*"  The  Reductio  ad  Absurdum 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  modes  of  reversal  by 
these  characteristics :  (1)  That  it  takes  the  contradictory, 
and  not  tlie  contrary,  of  the  conclusion ;  (2)  That  it  is 
destined  to  meet  the  case  where  an  opponent  declines 
to  admit  the  conclusion;  whereas  the  other  cases  of 
reversion  are  only  intended  as  confirmatory  evidence 
towards  a  person  who  already  admits  the  conclusion; 
(3)  That  it  does  not  appeal  \aj  or  require  any  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  opponent;  for  if  he  declines  to  admit 
the  conclusion,  you  presume,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  must  adhere  to  the  contradictory  of  the  con- 


I 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  U.  viiu-x.  p.  59,  h.  1-|>.  61,  a*  4. 

•  Ibid,  X.  p,  Gl,  a.  7-15.  ^  Ibid.  xi.  p.  51,  a.  IS,  acq. 
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elusion ;  and  you  therefore  take  tliis  contradictory  for 
granted  (without  asking  his  concuiTence)  as  one  of 
the  bases  of  a  new  syllogism;  (4)  That  it  presumes  as 
follows  : — When,  by  the  contradictory  of  the  conclusion 
joined  with  one  of  the  premisses,  you  have  demonstrated 
the  opposite  of  the  other  premiss,  the  original  con- 
clusion itself  is  shown  to  bo  beyond  all  impeachment 
on  the  score  of  form,  Le.  beyond  impeachment  by  any 
one  who  admits  the  premisses.  You  assume  to  bo  true^ 
for  the  occasion,  the  very  propoBition  which  you  mean 
finally  to  prove  false ;  your  purpose  in  the  new  syl- 
logism is,  not  to  demonstrate  the  original  conclusion, 
but  to  prove  it  to  be  true  by  demonstrating  its  contra- 
dictory to  be  false.* 

By  the  Reductio  ad  Abmrdum  you  can  in  all  the 
three  figures  demonstrate  all  the  four  varieties  of  con- 
clusion, universal  and  particular,  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  you  cannot  by 
this  method  demonstrate  in  the  First  figure  the  Uni- 
versal Affirmative,^  With  this  exception,  every  true 
conclusion  admits  of  being  demonstrated  by  either  of 
the  two  ways,  either  directly  and  ostensively,  or  by 
reduction  to  the  impossible.^ 

In  the  Second  and  Third  figures,  though  not  in  the 
First,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  conclusions  even  from  two 
premisses  which  ai*e  contradictory  or  contrary  to  each 
other ;  but  the  conclusion  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  a  self-contradictory  one.  Thus  if  in  the  Second 
figure  you  have  the  two  premisses — All   Science  is 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xL  p.  62,  a.  H  : 
^ctvfp^  ovv  on  QV  rii  (vavriop^  akXa 
t6  dwrtKrifuvoVf  imo^rrtov  iv  lira<n 
rotf  <rvXXayi<r^oi€*    ovrt^  yhp  ri  OKiy- 


avayKti  nyy  KartUfiatnv  aXfiBmtritu,  Seo 
Scholia^  p.  190,  L  40,  seq.,  Bmnd* 

^  Anaijt.  Prior,  IL  li.  j».  Bl,  a, 
ao-p.  62,  b.  10;  xii,  p.  02,  a.  21. 
AlcxAnder  ap.  SchuL  p.  101,  a,  17-36, 
llnin<L 

•  Ibid,  s.iv.  p.  03,  b,  12-2  L 
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good;  No  Science  is  good — yon  get  the  conclusion 
(in  Camestres)^  No  Science  is  Science,  In  opposed 
propositions,  the  same  predicate  must  be  affirmed 
and  denied  of  the  &ame  subject  in  one  of  the  three 
diflFerent  forms — All  and  None,  All  and  Not  All, 
Some  and  None.  This  shows  why  such  conclusions 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  First  figure ;  for  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  that  figure  that  the  middle  term  must 
be  predicate  in  one  premiss,  and  subject  in  the  other.* 
In  dialectic  discussion  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  get 
contrary  or  contradictory  premisses  conceded  by  the 
adversary  immediately  after  each  other,  because  he  will 
be  sure  to  perceive  the  contradiction :  you  must  mask 
your  purpose  by  asking  the  two  questions  not  in  imme- 
diate succession,  but  by  introducing  other  questions 
between  the  two,  or  by  other  indirect  means  as  sug^ 
gested  in  the  Topica*^ 

Aristotle  now  passes  to  certain  general  heads  of 
Fallacy,  or  general  liabilities  to  Error,  with  which  the 
syllogizing  process  is  beset.  Wliat  the  reasoner  under- 
takes is,  to  demonstrate  the  conclusion  Ijcfore  him,  and 
to  demonstrate  it  in  the  natural  and  appropriate  way ; 
that  is,  from  premisses  both  more  evident  in  themselves 
and  logically  prior  to  the  conclusion.  Whenever  he 
fails  thus  to  demonstrate,  there  is  error  of  some  kind  ; 
but  he  may  err  in  several  ways:  (1)  He  may  produce 
a  defective  or  informal  syllogism ;  (2)  His  premisses 
may  be  more  unknowable  than  bis  conclusion,  or  equally 


'  Analyt.  rrior.  II,  xv.  p,  63,  K 
22-p.  G4,  a»  32.  Aristotle  here  de- 
clarcB  Siih^onirarus  (fi8  they  were 
later  caJlal), — ^Some  men  are  wise, 
Stiiue  men  arts  not  wist% — to  b«  op- 
poiieil  only  in  expression  or  verbally 
{Kara  rrfw  \t(iv  ^dvoi^). 

*  Analyt,  Prior.  IL  xy.  p.  64,  a, 
33-37*    iSce  Topica,  VllL  L  p;  155,  a. 


26  J  Julius  Pacius,  p.  372,  note*  In 
the  ^i  opica,  Aristotle  suggests  modes 
of  concealing?  the  pur|)oee  of  the  qu«»* 
tioiier  and  driving  the  adversary  to 
contradict  himfi4ilf  r   fV  Ac  roU  Tom- 

}^(6H^    ^t     At    TOVTO    6oOT)(TWTm    (ScUol. 

p.  102,  a.  18,  BrO'  t'oiuparc  alto 
Analyt.  Vrm,  IL  xix*  p.  G(>,  a.  53. 
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unknowable;  (3)  His  premisses,  instead  of  being  logi- 
cally prior  to  the  conclusion,  may  be  logically  posterior 
to  it.* 

Distinct  from  all  these  three,  however,  Aristotle 
^singles  out  and  dwells  upon  another  mode  of  error, 
which  he  calls  Peiitio  Pmicipii.  Some  trutlis,  the 
principia^  are  by  nature  knowable  through  or  in  them- 
eelves,  others  are  knowable  only  through  other  tilings. 
If  you  confound  this  distinction,  and  ask  or  assume 
Bome thing  of  the  latter  class  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
former,  you  commit  a  Peiitio  Principii.  You  may 
commit  it  either  by  assuming  at  once  that  which  ouglit 
to  be  demonstrated,  or  by  assuming,  as  if  it  were  a 
primipiumj  something  else  among  those  matters  which 
in  natural  propriety  would  be  demonstrated  by  means 
of  a  principium.  Thus,  there  is  (let  us  suppose)  a 
natural  propriety  that  C  sliall  be  demonstrated  tlirough 
A ;  but  you,  overlooking  this,  demonstrate  B  through 
C,  and  A  through  B.  By  thus  inverting  the  legiti- 
mate order,  you  do  what  is  tantamount  to  demon- 
strating A  through  iti^elf;  for  your  demonstration 
will  not  hold  unless  you  assume  A  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  order  to  arrive  at  C.  This  is  a  mistake 
made  not  un frequently,  and  especially  by  some  who 
define  parallel  lines ;  for  they  give  a  definition  which 
cannot  be  understood  unless  parallel  lines  be  presup- 
posed.** 

When  the  problem  is  such,  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  A  can  be  predicated  either  of  C  or  of  B,  if 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xvi,  p.  64,  K 
80-35  :  nal  yap  ft  oX«*r  /i^  ervkXoyi* 
(wrai^  Ktu  c(  in*  nyv^Hrtfrrtpiav  i)  c^li^t 
ayvwcTTtti',  KOi  ti  Hia  rmv  vtrr^ptitv  t6 
Wp^Ttpow  rf  yap  thr66t  t(tt  *K  ir«rrioTt- 
pttp  T9  cat  wpmiHuv  cWiV,  *  • .  ro  fiiv 


Bai,    rn    hi    hi    AXX^u, 

*  Annlyt,  IVior.  H.  xvi\  p.  64,  K 
33-p.  fl5,  tt.  9,  Fetere  privcipium  w, 
in  the  plimie  af  Aristotle,  not  rqv 
6pxiiP  al-ni4r0m,  but  tA  A*  upxu  o*">- 
<r^o4,  ar  ri  /{  *ipxn^  alrtla^  (xvu 
p,^,K  28,34). 
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you  then  assume  tliat  A  is  predicable  of  B,  yon  may 
perhaps  not  commit  Petltio  Prhmpiij  but  you  certainly 
fail  in  demonsti'ating  the  problem ;  for  no  demonstra- 
tion will  hold  where  the  premiss  is  equally  uncertain 
with  the  conclusion.  But  if,  besides,  the  case  be  Bueli^ 
that  B  is  identical  with  C,  that  is^  either  co-extensive 
and  reciprocally  convertible  with  C,  or  related  to  0  as 
genus  or  speciesj^ — in  either  of  these  cases  yon  commit 
Petitio  Principii  by  assuming  that  A  may  be  predicated 
of  B,*  For  seeing  that  B  reciprocates  vnth  C,  you 
might  just  as  well  demonstrate  that  A  is  predicable  of 
B,  because  it  is  predicable  of  C ;  that  is,  you  might 
demonstrate  the  major  premiss  by  means  of  the  minor 
and  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  you  can  demonstrate  the 
conclusion  by  means  of  the  major  and  the  minor 
premiss.  If  you  cannot  so  demonstrate  the  major  pre- 
miss, this  is  not  because  the  structure  of  the  sj^Ilogism 
forbids  it,  but  becfiuse  tlie  predicate  of  the  major  pre- 
miss is  more  extensive  than  the  subject  thereof*  If  it 
be  co-extensive  and  convertible  with  the  subject,  we 
shall  have  a  circular  proof  of  three  propositions  in 
which  each  may  be  alternately  premiss  and  conclusion. 
The  like  will  be  the  case,  if  the  Petitio  Principii  is  in 
the  minor  premiss  and  not  in  the  major.  In  the  First 
syllogistic  figure  it  may  be  in  either  of  the  premisaes; 
in  the  Second  figure  it  can  only  be  in  the  minor  pi'e- 
miss,  and  that  only  in  one  mode  {(Jamestres)  of  the 
figure.**     The  essence  of  Petitio  Principii  consists  in  this. 


•  Anftlyt.  Vt,  IT.  i\n.  p.  65,  a.  1-10. 

*  Ibid.  p.  65,  a,  10 :  «  oZv  rtr, 
tfS^Xoy  5vrof  m  r^  A  vnupxu  r^ 
Fi  6p.olas  dc  Koi  OTt  T^  Bf  alrotro 
r^  B  wrapx^tv  ro  A,  oCiroi  drfkov 
€1  t6  (¥  opxff  '**T*<T^"*i  '^AX"  urt  ovu 
dno^cUvvaij  ^rjXov*  av  yttf)  apx^  ano" 
dtiifuis    t6    itpoitttt    (ttfikfUf,     ti    fiii*- 


ralrnp  tjpm^  i}  ^kop  on  ayritrrpi^ 
tfiovinVf  ^  virdpxH  ^artpoif  6ar*pmt 
r6  rV  apxfi  tilrdrau  Koi  y^p  ny,  ort 
TftJ  B  ro  A  \mapx*h  ^**  intb^v  6ct«»^iH, 

oXX*  ovx  o  Tp6^nt*  *l  hi  toCto  irotm,, 
rh  ilpffptpov  Aif  TTOioi  Kal  avnarpi^cn 

Tliia   clm}>tcr,   m   which   AriiitottiS 
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1  you  exhibit  as  true  per  se  that  which  is  not  really  true 
se.*  You  may  commit  this  fault  either  in  Demonstra- 
tion, when  you  assume  for  ti*ue  what  is  not  really  true,  or 
in  Dialectic,  when  you  assume  as  probable  and  conform- 
fUblu  to  authoritative  opinion  what  is  not  really  so.*" 


•declares  the  nature  of  Petitio  rrindpH, 
i»  obscQitJ  and  dlfBcuIt  to  follow.  It 
lias  beeu  explained  at  some  length, 
^liret  hy  Philoi»onusi  in  the  Scholia 
(p.  liVl^  a.  .35.  K  24),  afterwards  by 
Julins  Paciua  (p,  870,  whose  expla- 
nation is  followed  by  ^C  B.  St  Hilaire, 
p.  288),  and  by  Waitz  (I.  p.  514).  But 
the  translation  and  oontment  given 
by  Mr*  I'oste  appear  to  me  the  best ; 
uming  the  couchiHion  to  be  af- 
ivo,  let  us  exaniino  a  syllogism 
In  Barbara: — 

All  B  is  A. 

All  C  ii  B. 

.\  All  C  is  A. 

And  let  us  first  suppose  that  the 

major  premiss  is  a  Petitio  Pnncipii ; 

t'.  tf.  that  the  pa^position  AU  B  in  A 

I  is  identical  with  tlie  proposition  All  C 
fs  A^  This  can  only  be  because  the 
t«rm8  B  and  C  are  identical.  Next, 
let  ns  sii)i[Mi8e  that  the  minor  premiss 
is  a  Petitio  Principii ;  i.  e,  that  the 
propisition  Ali  €  it  B  is  identical 
with  the  proposition  Alt  C  it  A,  This 
.  can  only  be  because  B  and  A  are  iden- 
tical. 'Hie  identity  of  the  terms  is, 
I  Ihi'ir  convertibility  or  their  sequence 
(vfrdpxtii  tntrm).  ITiis  however  re- 
quires some  limitation ;  for  asi  the 
j  tnajor  is  always  predicated  {vnupx^h 
firtrtu)  of  the  middle,  and  the  middle 
of  the  minor,  if  this  were  enough  to 
itnte  Petitio  Principii,  every  syl- 
with  a  problematical  premiss 
d  be  a  Petitio  Principii."  (See  I  he 
Apjwndix  A,  pp,  1T8-Itt3,  attached 
tv  Mr.  Posters  edition  of  Aristotle's 
^>ophistici  ElenchL) 

Comixire,  alnrtit  Petitio  PriDctpii, 
Aristot.  Topic.  VII L  xiii.  p.  1B2, 
k   34,  in    which    |iassage   Aristotle 


j^ijl^ 


the   fallacy   called    Petitio 
a  still    larger  sweep  than 


gives  to 

Principii 

what  be  assigns  to  it  in  the  Anaiytica 
Priora.  Mr,  Posters  remark  is  jjciv 
fectly  just,  that  according  to  the 
above  passage  in  the  Anaiytica,  every 
syllogism  with  a  problematical  (i, «, 
real  as  opposed  to  verbal)  iiremjsa 
would  be  a  Petitio  Principii ;  that  is^ 
all  real  deductive  reasoning,  in  the 
syllogistic  form,  would  \k^  a  Petitio 
Principii,  To  this  we  may  aiid,  that, 
from  the  passage  above  refencHl  to  in 
the  Tupica,  all  inductive  reasoning  also 
(reasoning  from  jiarts  to  whole)  would 
involve  Petitio  Principii, 

Mr.  Post<i*8  explanation  of  tliia 
difHcult  pasaatre  brings  into  view  the 
original  and  valuable  exixj^iition  made 
by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  of  the  Funr- 
tions  an<l  Logical  Valne  of  the  Syi 
logisni.^ — System  of  Logic,  Book  M, 
ch.  iii.  sect*  2;— **  It  mnst  lie  granted, 
that  in  every  syllcvgism,  tonsidereti  aa 
an  argument  to  prove  the  conclusion, 
there  is  a  Petttio  Principii,"  Sec, 

Petitio  Principii,  if  ranketl  among 
the  Fallacies,  can  hardly  lie  extendcij 
beyond  the  first  of  the  live  distinct 
varieties  enumerated  in  tha  Topicn, 
VUL  xiiL 

•  AnuJyt.  Prion  11*  xvl  p.  ()5,  a. 
23-27:  rh  yiip  cf  dpxrit  tl  ^vtmrai^ 
tiptjrat  ifplvt  ^n  tA  it  alrav  l^tKvvmu 
rA  ^7  hi  airoG  dqXov* — tovto  If  «im. 

The  meaning  of  some  lines  in  this 
chapter  (p*  65,  a,  17-lH)  is  to  me  very 
obscure,  after  all  the  explanations  of 
cx»mmonraTorfL 

*  lUil  p.  r»5,  a.  85;  Topic  VUL 
xiil  p.  102,  K  3L 
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We  must  be  careful  to  note,  tliat  when  Aristotk 
speaks  of  a  pfincipium  as  knowable  in  it^lf,  or  true] 
in  itself,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  innate,  or  that 
it  starts  up  in  the  mind  ready  made  without  anj 
gradual  building  up  or  preparation.  What  he  meanii 
is,  that  it  is  not  demonstrable  deductively  from  any- 
thing else  prior  or  more  knowable  by  nature  than 
itself.  He  declares  (as  we  shall  see)  \h^i  principia  are  i 
acquired,  and  mainly  by  Induction.  ^| 

Next  to  Petitio  Principii^  Aristotle  indicates  another 
fallacious  or  erroneous  procedure  in  dialectic  debate ; 
misconception  or  misstatement  of  the  real  grounds  on 
which  a  conclusion  rests — Non  per  Hoc,  You  may  im- 
pugn the  thesis  (set  up  by  the  respondent)  directly, 
by  proving  syllogistically  its  contrary  or  contradictory ; 
or  you  may  also  impugn  it  indirectly  by  Reductio  ad 
Absurdum;  Le^  you  prove  by  syllogism  some  absurd 
conclusion,  which  you  contend  to  be  necessarily  true, 
if  the  thesis  is  admitted.  Suppose  you  impugn  it  in 
the  first  method,  or  directly,  by  a  syllogism  containing 
only  two  premisses  and  a  conclusion  :  Non  per  Hoc  is 
inapplicable  here,  for  if  either  premiss  is  disallowed 
the  conclusion  is  unproved;  the  respondent  canno^ 
meet  you  except  by  questioning  one  or  both  of  th 
premisses  of  your  impugning  syllogism.*  But  if  you 
proceed  by  the  second  method  or  indirectly,  Non  j^er  Ha^M 
may  become  applicable;  for  there  may  then  be  mor™ 


■  Analyt*  Prior.  11.  xviL  p.  65, 
h«  4  :  oral'  avatpfBji  ri  btniruca£  Am 
ritv  A,  B,  F,  &c, ;  xviiu  6tj,  a,  17: 
^  yap  tK  Totv  Hvo  Trpordtretiiv  ^  fX 
7r\€t6vtitv  TTOff  *<rrl  cruAXcrytff^Of  tl 
p,fp  ovu  tK  riap  duO|  Tovrtinf  dvayKj)  rqv 
^€v  irtpiuf  5  ifdi  ap<l}OTtpai  ttvm  ^€V- 
dflr  &c.  Whoever  would  iiniierstand 
this  difficult  chapter  xvii.,  will  do  well 
to  study  it  with  the  notea  of  Julius 


I  Pacius  (p.  360),  and  also  the  valuahU 
j  exposition    of  Mr.  Potite,    who    bi 
I  extracted  and  illustrated  it  in    A{ 
j^ndix  B,  (p,  l&O)  of  the  notea  to  h^ 
eiiition    of   tbe    Sophistici    Elencb 
The  six  illustrative  diagrams  given  1 
I  Juhus  Pacius  afford  great  hetp>  thong 
the  two  first  of  them  appear  to 
inctvrrectly  printed,  as  to  tlie  hraeko 
I  connc!cting  the  different  proiKJsition 
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han  two  premisses,  and  he  may,  while  granting  that 
he  absurd  coBcInsion  is  correctly  made  out,  contend 
;hat  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  thesis  is  noway  impli- 
cated in  it.  He  declares  (in  Aristotle's  phra.se)  that 
;he  absurdity  or  falsehood  just  made  out  does  not  follow 
\s  a  consequence  from  his  thesis^  but  from  other  pre- 
nissea  independent  thereof;  that  it  would  stand  equally 
>roved,  even  though  his  thesis  were  withdrawn.*  In 
tetohlishing  the  falsehood  or  absurdity  you  mnst  take 
|pe  that  it  shall  be  one  implicated  with  or  dependent 
upon  his  thesis.  It  is  this  last  condition  that  he  (the 
respondent)  affirms  to  be  wanting*** 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  this  was  a  precaution  which 
the  defender  of  a  thesis  was  obliged  often  to  employ  in 
iialectic  debate,  in  order  to  guard  against  abuse  or  mis- 
application of  liedwtio  ad  Ah&urdum  on  the  part  of  oppo- 
nents, who  (it  appears)  sometimes  took  credit  for  success, 
ivhen  they  had  introduced  and  demonstrated  some  ab- 
lurd  conclusion  that  had  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  thesis.*"  But  even  when  the  absurd  conclusion  is 
connected  with  the  thesis  continuously,  by  a  series  of 


•  Annlyt,  Prion  II.  xvii.  p.  65, 
u  3S,  K  H,  p.  66,  a.  2,  7:  rh  ^ij 
taph  rovro  av^aiv*tv  rh  ^rvdor 
»— mv  fifi  wapo  ri^u  Bi^nv  tlvai 
fh  4^fDdoc — <tv  wapa  rrjv  Bitriv 
rvfi^hii    tA    ^(Odof  —  ovK    &v    ftrj 

Instead  ol*  the  prepo^itkm  irapa, 
Arist-otle  on  two  c>c-casions  employs 
(ia — oiVflo  y«p  t<rrui  ^ta  r^v  vw^ 
Pf  <ri^— p.  05,  K  33,  p.  66»  a.  3. 

llie  preposition  wapd^  with  ace. 
jase,  means  on  account  </,  onnng  to^ 
fee  See  Matthiie  and  Kiihner^B 
i^niiniDftrs,  imd  the*  pasBiige  of  Thucy- 
lidet  i.  141  :  ««*  ftcaorof  ov  nap  a 
rify  i  avTov  d/ifXrtan'  ottrai 
SXa^f  u*,  /irXf  ii*  hi  riM  ical  ^XX^  virrp 


iavToZ  Tt  irpoTiftv,  &c.,  which  I  tran- 
scribe partly  on  aceount  of  Dr.  At- 
nold*B  note,  who  Bays  about  jrapk 
here : — **  ITiis  is  exactly  expressed  in 
vulgar  English,  all  ahng  qf  his  own 
ne^lect^  f\  e.  owing  to  his  own  ne- 
glect,'' 

•^  Analyt*  Prior,  IT.  xvii.  p.  65,  K 
33  :  ^f  t  wp^f  roir  *$  opx^^  ^povt 
irvyairrtiif  r^  ti^vvarov*  ovt»  yhp  ctrroi 
dm  TT^f  vwuBto'iv* 

'  Anaiyt.  Prior.  II.  xvii.  p.  65,  a. 
38  :  h  TToXXoirts'  *V  Tolp  X($yt»f  it«»- 
Ba^tv  Xfyftv,  &c.  That  the  Redurtio 
ad  Abntrdum  was  sometime!)  made  to 
turn  upon  matters  wholly  irrelevant, 
we  may  see  from  the  illustration  rited 
by  Aristot(e»  p.  65,  K  17. 
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propositions  eacli  having  a  common  term  with  the  pre- 
ceding, in  either  the  ascending  or  the  descending  scale, 
we  have  here  more  than  three  propositions,  and  the 
absurd  conchision  may  perhaps  be  proved  by  the  other 
premisses,  without  involving  the  thesis.  In  this  case  the 
respondent  will  meet  you  with  Non  per  Hoc;*'  he  will 
point  out  thair  his  thesis  is  not  one  of  the  premisses 
requisite  for  demonstrating  your  conclusion,  and  is 
therefore  not  overthrown  by  the  absurdity  thereof. 
Perhaps  the  thesis  may  he  false,  but  you  have  not 
shown  it  to  be  so,  since  it  is  not  among  the  premisses 
necessary  for  proving  your  absurdum.  An  absiirduin 
may  sometimes  admit  of  being  demonstrated  by  several 
lines  of  premisses,^  each  involving  distinct  falsehood; 
Every  false  conclusion  implies  falsity  in  one  or  more 
sylJogistic  or  prosyllogistic  premisses  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  is  owing  to  or  occasioned  by  this  fii-st 
iiilsehood.° 

In  impugning  the  thesis  and  in  extracting  from  your 
opponent  the  proper  concessions  to  enable  you  to  do  so, 
you  will  take  care  to  put  the  interrogations  in  such 
form  and  order  as  will  best  disguise  the  final  conclusion 


I 


i 


•  Tn  this  chapter  of  the  Analytics, 
Aristotle  designates  the  present  fal- 
lacy by  the  title,  Non  per  Noc,  ov 
iFaph  roGro— ou  rtapd  tt^p  Sitrtv  avfjf- 
Patvfi  TO  ^(vios.     He  makes  express 
reference  to  the  Topica  (L  c.  to  the 
fifth    chapter    of   Sophist.    Elenchi, 
which    ho    regardB   as   part   of    the 
Topica),  where  the  same  fallacy  m 
designated  by  a  different  title^  ^on 
Cmt9a  pro    Vumd^  t6   dvaiTiov    i>t 
fltrtoF  Ti$ivai,     We  see  plainly   that  I 
this  chapter  of  the  Anal.  Priora  was  j 
composed  later  than  the  6fth  chapter  ! 
of  Soph*  EL;  whether  this  in  true  of  ; 


the  two  treatises  as  wholes  is  not  so 
certain.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
change  of  designation  for  the  same 
fallacy  was  deliberately  adopted.  Jt 
is  an  improvement  to  dismisa  the 
vague  term  Cause. 

*  Analyt.  Prior  IL  xvii,  p.  6C, 
a.  11 :  fiTfi  tqvt6  yt  ^cvdor  (rvfi- 
jSntVftv  fitu  wXtt&pnav  xmo$*<T€tav  oMp 
tcrojf  oTtnrotfj  ohif  rat  fra/>aXXijXow 
irvfLntirrttp^  &C* 

•  Analyt.  Prior,  11,  xviii.  p.  66,  a. 
16-24 ;  6    df    yfffvliTft  X6yos  yivtrai 
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I  wbicli  you  aim  at  establishing.     If  you  intend  to  arrive            ^^M 
at  it  through  preliminary  syllogisms  ( prosy llogisms)^            ^^M 
you  will  ask  assent  to  the  necessary  premisses  in  a  eon-            ^^M 

■  fused  or  inverted  order,  and  will  refrain  from  enon-            ^H 

■  ciating  at    once  the   conclusion   from  any  of  them.            ^H 

■  Suppose  that  you  wish  to  end  by  shewing  that  A  may           ^^| 
be  predicated  of  F»  and  suppose  that  there  must  be           ^^M 
intervening  steps  through  B,  C,  D,  E,     You  will  not           ^H 
put  the  questions  in  this  regular  order,  but  will  first           ^^M 
ask  him  to  grant  that  A  may  be  predicated  of  B ;  next,           ^^M 
that  D  may  be  predicated  of  E ;  afterwards,  that  B  may           ^^M 

1  be  predicated  of  C,  &c.     You  will  thus  try  to  obtain  all           ^^M 
1  the  concessions  requisite  for  your  final  conclusion,  before           ^^M 
he  perceives  your  drift.     If  you  can  carry  your  point           ^^M 
by  only  one  syllogism,  and  have  only  one  middle  term           ^^M 
to  get  conceded,  you  will  do  well  to  put  the  middle           ^H 
term  first  in  your  questions.     This  is  the  best  way  to           ^H 
conceal  your  purpose  from  the  respondent/                               ^^M 
It  will  be  his  business  t;0  see  that  he  is  not  thus           ^^M 
tripped  up  in  the  syllogistic  process,*     If  you  ask  the           ^^M 
questions  in  the  order  above  indicated,  without  enun-           ^^M 
ciating  your  preliminary  conclusions,  he  must  take  care           ^^| 

•  Analyt  Prior.  H.  3cix.  p*  GC,  a. 
3S-b.  3 :    XP^  ^   ^*P   ^t^Xdrr#<rdin 

K^tf  EC  4phf  fUtrov  ytwyroi  6  <ruXAo- 
yi^fios^  awii  roi/  fU<Tov  apxttrBm*  fid' 
Xttrra  yap  hv  outm  \d»0avoi  tov  ano- 

;  apivofittfov.    Bee    the   exptAnation  of 
Pttciiis,   p.   385,     Since    the    middle 
t<?rm  does  not  appear  in  the  conclu- 
flion,  the  respondent  is  less  likely  to 
b©  prepared  for  the  conclusion  that 
you  want  to  establish.     To  pat  the 

1   middle,  term  firet,  in  enunciating  the 
Syllogism,  is  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
a  perverted  and  embarrMsing  order. 

yet  it  15  the  received  practice  among              ^^H 

modem  logicians.                                                    ^M 

^  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xix.  p,  66,  a.                ^^M 

25-32  :    irp^f  hi  t6  /4  K<irf»rvXXey^              ^H 

inrfiw*f>airpaTwv  iptin^  r^t^  A<$yov,  &c.                 ^^^H 
Wait;i  (p.  520)  expUins  tcaratrvX'              ^^^^ 
\t}yiC4€r3ai^  "  dilatation um  et  inter-              ^^^| 
rogationum  taquets  aliquem  inretire.**              ^^^| 
lias  is,  I   think,  more  correct  th^   ^        ^^^| 
the  distinction  which  M,  RiirthiSlei^p^^^p    ^^^| 
St.  Hilaire  seeks  to  draw,  '*entre  le  vfT     ^^M 
Catasyliogisme  et  la  H^furation,*'  in     *         ^^M 
the  valuable  notes  to  bis  translation               ^^H 
of  the  Analytica  Priora,  p.  303.                         ^^H 

1 
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not  to  concede  the  same  term  twice,  either  as  predicate, 
or  as  subject,  or  as  both  ;  for  you  can  arrive  at  no  con-  ^M 
elusion  unless  he  grants  yon  a  middle  term ;  and  no  ™ 
term  can  be  employed  as  middle,  unless  it  be  repeated  mi 
twice.  Knowing  the  conditions  of  a  conclusion  in  each  ^M 
of  the  three  figures,  he  will  avoid  making  such  conces-  *" 
sions  as  will  empower  you  to  conclude  in  any  one  of 
them,*  If  the  thesis  which  he  defends  is  affirmative,  the 
elenchus  by  which  yon  impugn  it  must  be  a  negative ;  so 
that  he  will  be  careful  not  to  concede  the  premisses  for 
a  negative  conclusion.  If  his  thesis  he  negative,  your 
purpose  will  require  you  to  meet  liim  by  an  affirmative ; 
accordingly  he  must  avoid  granting  you  any  sufficient 
premisses  for  an  affirmative  conclusion.  He  may  thus 
make  it  impossible  for  you  to  prove  syllogistically  the 
contrary  or  contradictory  of  his  thesis ;  and  it  is  in 
proving  this  that  the  elenchus  or  refutation  consists, 
K  he  will  not  grant  you  any  affirmative  proposition, 
nor  any  universal  proposition,  you  know,  by  the  rules 
previously  laid  down,  that  no  vahd  syllogism  can  be 
constructed ;  since  nothing  can  be  inferred  either  from 
two  premisses  both  negative,  or  from  two  premisses  both 
particular.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  error  may  arise  by  wrong 
enunciation  or  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism, 
that  is,  defects  in  its  foim ;  but  sometimes  also,  even 
when  the  form  is  correct,  error  may  arise  from  wrong 
belief  as  to  the  matt-ers  affirmed  or  denied.''    Thus  the 


•  Analyi  Prior.  IT.  xix.  p.  66.  a. 
25-32. 

^  md.  XX.  p.  66,  b.  4-17.  The 
reader  will  observe  how  completely 
this  advice  given  by  Aristotle  is 
shaped  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
victory  in  the  argument,  and  how 
he  leave*  out    of  consideration   both 


the  truth  of  what  the  opponent  aslcs 
to  be  conceded,  and  the  belief  entei^ 
twined  by  the  defendant.  'ITiis  is 
exactly  the  procedure  which  he  him- 
self makes  a  ground  of  coutemptootis 
reproach  against  the  Sophists. 
•  Ibid.  xii.  p.  66,  b.  18 :  ovfi^atW* 
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same  predicate  may  belong,  immediately  and  essentially^ 
alike  to  several  distinct  subjects ;  bnt  yon  may  believe 
(what  is  tbe  trutb)  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  them,  and 
you  may  at  the  same  time  believe  (erroneonaly)  tliat  it 
does  not  belong  to*  another.  Suppose  that  A  is  pre- 
dicable  essentially  both  of  B  and  C,  and  that  A,  B 
and  C,  are  all  predicable  essentially  of  D,  You  may 
know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  that  B  is  pre- 
dicable of  all  D  ;  but  you  may  at  the  same  time  believe 
(erroneously)  that  A  is  not  predicable  of  any  C,  and 
that  C  is  predicable  of  all  D.  Under  tliis  state  of  know- 
ledge and  belief,  you  may  construct  two  valid  syllogisms ; 
the  first  (in  Barbara^  with  B  for  its  middle  terra) 
proving  that  A  belongs  to  all  D ;  the  second  (in  Cdarent^ 
with  C  for  its  middle  term)  proving  that  A  belorigs  to 
?w  D.  The  case  will  be  the  same,  even  if  all  tlie  terms 
taken  belong  to  the  same  ascending  or  descending 
logical  series.  Here,  then,  you  hiow  one  proposition  ; 
yet  you  believe  the  proposition  contrary  to  it.*  How 
can  such  a  mental  condition  be  explained?  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  impossibility,  if  the  middle  term  of  the  two 
syllogisms  were  the  same,  and  if  the  premisses  of  the 
■  one  syllogism  thus  contradicted  directly  and  in  terms, 
the  premisses  of  the  other :  should  that  happen,  you 
cannot  know  one  side  of  the  alternative  and  believe  the 
other.  But  if  the  middle  term  be  different,  so  that  the 
contradiction  between  the  premisses  of  the  one  syllogism 
and  those  of  the  other,  is  not  direct,  there  is  no  impos- 
ity.     Thus,  you  know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B, 

(- 


I 


opa>v  anaTuifit0at  teal  ttara  rfiv  virdX^- 

Thf  viiguo  and  general  wny  in 
which  AriAtotlo  u«c»  the  term  virrf* 
Xij^ir^  fceujs  to  he  beat  rendered  by 
uor  word  Wtief,    Hce  Trutidclcnburg 


fkd  Ariiit^oi.  Be  Anim&t  p.  469 1  fiiese, 
Fhilofi.  dcs  Aristot  l.  p.  2]  h 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  %xi.  p,  Ofi,  b. 

33 :    ^<rrf   ^    irvr    tirtWcrrot,  rovro 


IJIL. 
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and  B  of  all  D ;  while  you  believe  at  the  same  time  that 
A  is  predicable  of  no  C,  and  C  of  all  D ;  the  middle 
term  being  in  one  syllogism  B,  in  the  other,  C/  This 
last  form  of  error  ia  analogous  to  what  often  occurs  in 
respect  to  our  knowledge  of  particulars.  You  know 
that  A  belongs  to  all  B,  and  B  to  all  0 ;  you  know, 
tlierefore,  that  A  belongs  to  all  C.  Yet  you  may  per- 
haps be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  C;  Suppose  A  to 
denote  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  B,  to  be  the  triangle 
generally  ;  0,  a  particular  visible  triangle.  You  know 
A  B  the  universal  proposition;  yet  you  may  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  C  does  not  exist ;  and  thus  it 
may  happen  that  you  know,  and  do  not  know,  the  same 
thing  at  tlie  same  time.  For,  in  truth,  the  know^ledge, 
that  every  triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  is  not  (as  a  mental  fact)  simple  and 
absolute,  but  has  two  distinct  aspects ;  one  as  concerns 
the  universal,  the  other  as  concerns  the  several  par- 
ticulars. Now,  assuming  the  case  above  imagined,  you 
possess  the  knowledge  in  the  first  of  these  two  aspects, 
but  not  in  the  second ;  so  that  the  apparent  contrariety 
between  knowledge  and  no  knowledge  is  not  real.*" 
And  in  this  sense  the  doctrine  of  Plato  in  the  Menon  is 
partially  true — that  learning  is  reminiscence.  We  can 
never  know  beforehand  particular  cases  per  se ;  but  in 
proportion  as  we  extend  our  induction  to  each  case 
successively,  we,  as  it  were,  recognize  that,  which  we 
knew  beforehand  as  a  general  truth,  to  be  realized  in 
each.  Thus  when  we  ascertain  the  given  figure  before 
ns  to  be  a  triangle,  we  know  immediately  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.* 


*  Analyt.  Pr.  TL  xxi.  p.  67,  a,  5-8. 

*  Ibid.  p.  67,  a,  19:  ovrm  fiiv 
oZv  ^c  T§  Ka$6KQv  ofdc  TO  r  ort  ^vo 
opBal^    wf    5e     TJ     Kaff   tKaurov   ovk 


otbfv^f  £i<7T*  ol)(^  ffct  ras  ivmrrias  (sc 

*  Ibid.  a.   22 :   ovda^iov  yap   m/^- 
fiawti  frpotTritrratrBai  rh  Kaff  f  Ka<rrov, 
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We  tluii?,  by  help  of  tlie  universal,  acquire  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  particulars,  but  we  do  not  know 
them  by  the  special  observation  properly  belonging  to 
each  particular  case ;  so  that  we  may  err  in  respect  to 
them  without  any  positive  contrariety  between  our 
cognition  and  our  error;  since  what  we  know  is  the 
universal,  while  what  we  err  in  is  the  particular.  We 
may  even  know  that  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  and  that 
B  is  prediaible  of  all  C ;  and  yet  we  may  believe  that 
A  is  not  predicable  of  C,  We  may  know  that  every 
mule  is  barren,  and  that  the  animal  before  us  is  a  mule, 
yet  still  we  may  believe  her  to  be  in  foal ;  for  perhaps 
we  may  never  have  combined  in  our  minds  the  par- 
ticular case  along  with  the  universal  proposition.*  -4^ 
fortiori^  therefore,  we  may  make  the  like  mistake,  if  we' 
know  the  universal  only,  and  do  not  know  the  particular. 
And  this  is  perfectly  possible.  For  take  any  one  of  the 
visible  particular  instances,  even  one  which  we  have 
already  inspected,  so  80on  as  it  is  out  of  sight  we  do  not 
know  it  hj  actual  and  present  cognition ;  we  only  know 
it,  partly  from  the  remembrance  of  past  s|)ecial  inspec- 
tion, partly  from  the  universal   under  which  it  falls.*' 


Twf  Mara  fiifyov  cVwrr^^Aijn'  &(rw«p 
ufayvMptf^oirrart  &c.  CI'.  AnaL 
PorL  I.  iL  p,  71,  b.  9,  Beq.;  Plato, 
Meoon,  pp.  81-82. 

•  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xxi.  p,  67,  a. 
BB  I  ov  yd^i  iwtOTtiTai  ori  tA  A  tw  P,  j 

^  lb)<l,  a.  30  :  mfhhv  yap  ruv  attr* 

f  f  ^iff  a>;  T^  Ka^oKov  Koi  roi  §)(*iv  rfiv 
oUtlav  fVidT^/A^y^  akk^  o  v  ;(  Ur  r  ^ 
iptpytlv* 

Complete    ot^nitjon   (r6    cWpyrty, 
aocording  to  the  view  here  set  forth) 


Gonsists  of  one  mental  net  oorreepond- 
ing  to  the  niAJor  premiss;  another 
corrt-'giKinditig  to  the  minor;  and  a 
third  including  both  the  two  in  con* 
iicioua  juxta^jiosition.  The  third  im- 
plies both  the  first  and  the  pecood ; 
but  the  6 ret  and  the  second  dj  not 
necessarily  imply  the  third,  nor  doe* 
either  of  them  imply  the  other; 
though  a  ]jer8on  cognizant  of  tbe  first 
is  in  a  certain  way^  and  to  a  certain 
exUnt,  cogni/^mt  oi  all  the  particulnw 
to  which  the  eeoond  applioa,  Thttt 
the  person  who  knows  Ontology  (the 
most  nntverval  of  all  sciences,  roit 
livTQt  Ji  oy),  knows  in  a  certain  way 
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We  may  know  in  one,  or  other,  or  all,  of  these  three 
distinct  ways :  either  by  the  universal ;  or  specially  (as 
remembered) ;  or  by  combination  of  both — actual  and 
present  cognition,  that  is,  by  the  application  of  a  fore- 
known generality  to  a  case  submitted  to  onr  senses. 
And  as  we  may  know  in  each  of  these  three  ways,  so  w© 
may  also  err  or  be  deceived  in  each  of  the  same  three 
ways.'  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  tliat  we  may  know, 
and  that  we  may  err  or  be  deceived  about  the  same 
thing,  and  that,  too,  without  any  contrariety.  This  is 
what  happens  when  we  know  both  the  two  premisses 
of  the  syllogism,  but  have  never  reflected  on  them 
before*,  nor  brought  them  into  conjunction  in  our  minds. 
When  we  believe  that  the  mule  before  us  is  in  foal,  we 
are  destitute  of  the  actual  knowledge ;  yet  our  erroneous 
belief  is  not  for  that  reason  contrary  to  knowledge;  for 
an  erroneous  belief,  contrary  to  the  universal  propo- 
sition, must  be  represented  by  a  counter-syllogism.'' 


I 


all  scibilia.  Mctaphys,  A,,  p.  982, 
tt*  21  i  Tovrtiiv  hi  rii  ^iv  ndvra  rrri* 
trracdai  tw  fmXtora  txovTt  Tt}v  ica» 
06Xov  €ttitrn\^f]v  avayicaiov  V7fttp;^ff4V 
olroi  ytip  otfif  nat  frdura  ra  imonfl- 
H€va.  lb«  a.  8  :  {mohafi^dvo^tv  fijj  wpSy^ 
Tov  ^v  €wl(Tra<rdat  trdifra  tqv  (ro€f)ov 
ias  €Vdf;(€rat,  ^4  fa^*  tKatrrov 
f^ovra  twiartjfiTfv  avTii>v.  See 
the  Scholia  ul'  Alexander  on  these 
passives,  pp.  525 T  52 G,  Brandis ;  also 
Aristot,  Aimlyt.  Post,  L  xxiv.  p.  86,  a. 
25 ;  rhysica,  VII.  p,  247,  a.  5,  Bcuiitz 
observes  justly  (Comrn.  ad.  Metapbys. 
p.  41)  as  to  the  doctrine  of  AriBtotle : 
**  Scieiitia  et  are  vereatur  in  notionibus 
universalibus,  solutts  ac  liberia  k  oon- 
oeptii  sfingulanim  remm;  ideoque, 
etsiorta  est  aprmcipw  H  experientid^ 
tnidi  tamen  etiam  iis  poteat  qui  ca- 
reaat  expcrientia,'* 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II,  xxi-  p.  67,  h.  3  r 
t6  ydf)  rnifTTafrBai  Xcyerat  Tpt;^tor,  ^ 

€P€py€iv*  wfTTf  Ka\  TO  T}nar^<T0at  ro^ 
travTaxSn- 

*  Ibid.    b.    5 ;     oMy    ovv    iitaXvft 
Koi  tl^fvat    ical    TffraTijaBai    ntpl   oi)- 

trpdrtpov,  vrrokafi^dtftov  yap  KVfivrfiv 
ff^iovav  ovK  l;^ft  tt^p  ttara  rA  €V<pyfir 

ivavriav  airanji'  rji  twiarrjfj^fi'  «rvX- 
Xoyio'p^s  ynp  ^  evatfrla  dfFtirri  rg 
tiaBoKov,  About  erroneous  belief* 
where  a  man  believes  the  contrary  of 
a  true  conclusion,  adopting  a  counter- 
syllogifiiT),  compare  Analyt.  Post.  L 
xvi.  p.  79,  b.  23:    ayvma  ttarn  diO'- 
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It  is  impossible,  however,  for  a  man  to  believe  that 
one  contrary  Ls  predicable  of  its  contrary,  or  that  one 
contrary  is  identical  with  ite  contrary,  essentially  and 
as  an  nniversal  proposition;  though  he  may  believe 
that  it  is  so  by  accident  {Le.  in  some  particular  case, 
by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  case).  In  various 
ways  this  last  is  possible  ;  but  this  we  reserve  for  fuller 
examination/ 

Whenever  (Aristotle  next  goes  on  to  say)  the  extremes 
of  a  syllogism  reciprocate  or  are  co-extensive  with  each 
other  (i.e.  when  the  conclusion  being  affirmative  is  con- 
vertible simply),  the  middle  term  must  reciprocate  or  be 
co-extensive  with  both.**     If  there  be  four  terms  (A,  B, 


•  Atialyt*  Prior,  II-  xxL  p*  67,  b. 
23  :  aXX  lams  tKtlvo  "^tiSos^  ri  viro- 
Xa^lv  Tivii  KaK^  ttvoi  r*)  (lya$^  fUKi^ 
ft    fijj    Kara     trv^lifiiriKov'    iroXXax^t 

tm^rttifrrtov  ti  roirro  ^tXriov,  This 
distinction  ia  ilUiHtrattd  by  what  we 
read  in  Plato,  Ht^ijublic,  v.  pp.  478- 
479.  'Vhe  impOBaibility  of  believing 
that  one  contrary  m  identical  witb  its 
caotniry^  is  niiitotaiiuMl  by  Sokrates 
In  Plat*\  Tkcfl^r^tun,  p,  190,  B-D,  as 
a  part  of  the  long  di^^ussion  respect- 
ing ^rvd^r  3o|a  :  either  tbtie  is  no 
such  thing  as  ^rvdr^^  d<i(a,  or  a  man 
nmy  know,  and  not  know,  ^be  same 
tbing,  ibid,  \k  190  C.  Aristotle  has 
here  tried  to  show  in  what  sense  this 
kBt-mentioaed  case  is  possible, 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  IL  xxii.  p,  67,  b. 
227,  Beq,  In  this  chapter  Aristotle  in- 
troduoes  ua  to  affimmtive  univenml 
propotltion^  convertible  Mmpliciier ; 
that  i»,  in  which  the  predicate  must 
lie  nndcrat<)od  to  be  distributed  as 
well  a*  the  subject.  H«rp,  then,  the 
quiintity  of  the  prc^dicatc  is  deter- 
mined in  thought.  This  is  (as  JuHus 
Piicius  remarks,  p.  371)  in  order  tu 


lay  down  principles  for  the  resolution 
uf  lD<luctioD  into  Syllogiftm,  which  is 
to  be  explained  in  the  ueit  chapter. 
]n  these  peculiar  pro|.K>Mtions^  the 
reasoQ  urged  by  Sir  W.  ilaniilton  for 
his  favourite  precept  of  verbally  indi* 
eating  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is 
well  founded  as  a  fact :  though  A e  says 
that  tu  all  propositions  the  quautity 
of  the  predicate  is  understood  in 
thought,  which  I  bold  to  be  in 
correct. 

\Vt5  may  remark  tlmt  Ibis  re- 
cognition by  Ariiitotle  of  a  class 
of  universal  affirmative  prO]iositions 
in  which  predicate  and  subject  reci- 
procate, contrived  in  order  to  force 
Induction  into  the  syllogistic  frame- 
work, is  at  variance  with  his  general 
view  kioth  of  reciprocating  propositions 
and  of  Induction.  He  tells  us  (Analyt. 
Post.  L  iii.  p.  73,  a.  18)  that  such  re- 
ciprocating pro^jositions  are  very  n^re, 
which  would  not  be  true  if  they  ans 
tiiken  to  represent  every  Induction  ; 
and  be  tor  bids  us  emphatically  to 
annex  the  mark  of  universality  to  th«^ 
predicate;  which  he  ha*  no  right  to 
do,  if  he  calli»  upon  us  to  reaKm  on 


^"^■*"^^'^ 


.a^i. 
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C,  D),  such  that  A  reciprocates  with  B,  and  C  with  D,  and 
if  either  A  or  C  must  necessarily  be  predicable  of  every 
subject ;  then  it  fallows  that  either  B  or  D  must  neces- 
sarily also  be  predicable  of  every  subject.  Again,  if 
either  A  or  B  must  necessarily  be  predicable  of  every 
subject,  but  never  both  predicable  of  the  same  at  once ; 
and  if  either  C  or  D  must  be  predicable  of  every  subject^ 
but  never  both  predicaVjle  of  the  same  at  once ;  then,  if 
A  and  C  reciprocate,  B  and  D  will  also  reciprocate.* 
When  A  is  predicable  of  all  B  and  all  C,  but  of  no  other 
subject  besides,  and  when  B  is  predicable  of  all  C,  then  A 
and  B  must  reciprocate  with  each  other,  or  be  co-exten- 
sive with  each  other ;  that  is,  B  may  he  predicated  of 
every  subject  of  which  A  can  be  predicated,  though  B 
cannot  be  predicated  of  A  itself."  Again,  when  A  and 
B  are  predicable  of  all  C,  and  when  C  reciprocates 
with  B,  then  A  must  also  be  predicable  of  all  B.*" 

Lastly,  suppose  two  pairs  of  opposites,  A  and  B,  C 
and  D  ;  let  A  be  more  eligible  than  B,  and  D  more 
eligible  than  C.  Then,  if  A  C  is  more  eligible  than 
B  D,  A  will  also  be  more  eligible  than  D.  For  A  is  as 
much  worthy  of  pursuit  as  B  is  worthy  of  avoidance, 
they  being  two  opposites ;  the  like  also  respecting  C 
and  D.  If  then  A  and  D  are  equally  worthy  of  pur- 
suit, B  and  C  are  equally  worthy  of  avoidance  ;  for  eiich 
is  equal  to  each.  Accordingly  the  two  together, 
A  C,  will  be  equal  to  the  two  together,  B  D.  But  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  supposition  ;  since  we  assumed 
A  to  be  more  eligible  than  B,  and  D  to  be  more  eligible 


the  predicate  as  distributed  (Analyt. 
Prior.  I.  xxvii.,  p.  43,  b.  17 ;  De  In- 
terprat.  p.  17,  b.  14), 

•  Analyt  Prior.  11.  xxii.  p.  68,  a, 
2-15. 

*  Ibid,  a.  16*21.  frXi^f  avrov  rw  A. 
Waitz  explains  these  words  in   his 


note  (p.  531):  yet  1  do  not  clearly 
make  them  out ;  and  Aleximder  of 
Aphrodisias  declar^Ki  them  to  assert 
what  was  en-oneous  (fcr^dXdoi  X<yfi, 
Schol.  p.  11*4,  a.  40,  Brandie)* 

•  AnalyL  Prior.  IL  xiii.  p.  68,  a. 
21-25. 
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than  C-  It  will  be  seen  tbat  on  thig  supposition  A  is 
more  worthy  of  pursuit  than  D,  and  that  C  is  less 
worthy  of  avoidance  than  B ;  the  greater  good  and  the 
lesser  evil  being  more  eligible  than  the  lesser  good  and 
tlie  greater  evil.  Kow  apply  this  to  a  particular  case 
of  a  lover,  so  far  forth  as  lover.  Let  A  represent  his 
possession  of  those  qualities  which  inspire  reciprocity  of 
love  towards  him  in  the  person  beloved ;  B,  the  absence 
of  those  qualities ;  D,  the  attainment  of  actual  sexual 
enjoyment;  C,  the  nou-attainraent  thereof*  In  this 
state  of  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  A  is  more 
eligible  or  worthy  of  preference  than  D.  The  being 
loved  is  a  greater  object  of  desire  to  the  lover  qua  lover 
than  sexual  gratification ;  it  is  the  real  end  or  purpose 
to  which  love  aspires ;  and  sexutU  gratification  is  either 
not  at  all  the  purpose,  or  at  best  only  subordinate  and 
^Bessory.  The  like  is  the  case  with  our  other  appetites 
1^9  pursuits,* 

Such  IS  the  relation  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism  in 
regard  to  reciprocation  and  antithesis.  Let  it  next  be 
understood  that  the  canons  hitherto  laid  down  belong 
not  merely  to  demonstrative  and  dialectic  syllogisms, 
but  to  rhetorical  and  other  syllogisms  also;  all  of 
which  must  be  constructed  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
figures.     In  fact,  every  case  of  bebef  on  evidence,  what- 


*  Anal jrt.  Prior.  IL  iiii.  p.  68,  a.  25- 
b,  17.  Aristotle  may  be  right  in  the 
cancluaiou  wbicb  he  here  emjihaticully 
iMeris;  but  I  am  surprised  that  be 
liboiild  consider  it  to  be  proved  by  the 
ipeaaouiug  that  precedes. 

It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  here 
lindor8t<:Njd  the  object  of  Zpu^  (as  it  i% 
couceiviii  throujih  most  part  of  the 
Bymposion  of  Plato)  to  be  a  beautiful 
youth :  (sne  Plato,  Sympos.  pp.  218* 
222 ;  also  Xenophon^  Sympoa.  c.  viii., 


HierOt  c.  xi.   11,   Memorak    L    ii. 

20.  SO).  Yet  this  we  muBt  say 
— what  the  two  women  said  when 
the}^  informed  Simietha  of  the  faith- 
leasiiess  of  Del  phis  (Theokrit.  Id,  ii 
149)— 

&iKpn  tfwritu* 
Kf^Tf  pit¥  etdr*  yvtfaiitht  fx*^  it690tt  ttt€ 

Hal  hr^p^t, 

Ovtt  l^ktr*  ftTp«it)t  f3fLfr« 
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ever  be  the  method  followed,  must  be  tested  by  tbese 
same  canons.  We  believe  everything  either  thraugh 
Syllogism  or  upon  liidiictioB," 

Though  Aristotle  might  seem,  even  here,  to  have 
emphatically  contrasted  Syllogism  with  Induction  as 
a  ground  of  I:>elief,  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  indicate  a 
peculiar  form  of  Syllogism  which  may  be  constructed  out 
of  Induction.  Induction,  and  the  Syllogism  from  or  out 
of  Induction  (he  says)  is  a  process  in  which  we  invert 
the  order  of  the  terms.  Instead  of  concluding  from  the 
major  through  the  middle  to  the  minor  (t.e.  concluding 
that  the  major  is  predicable  of  the  minor),  we  now  begin 
from  the  minor  and  conclude  from  theuce  through  the 
middle  to  the  major  {Le,  we  conclude  that  the  major  is 
predicable  of  the  middle).^  In  Syllogism  as  hitherto  de- 
scribed, we  concluded  that  A  the  major  was  predicable 
of  C  the  minor,  through  the  middle  B ;  in  the  Syllogism 
from  Induction  we  begin  by  affirming  that  A  the  major 
is  predicable  of  C  the  minor ;  next,  we  affirm  that  B 
the  middle  is  also  predicable  of  C  the  minor.  The  twa 
premisses,  standing  thus,  correspond  to  the  Third  figure 
of  the  Syllogism  (as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages) 
and  would  not  therefore  by  thetoselves  justify  any  thing 
more  than  a  partkular  affirmative  conclusion.  But  we 
reinforce  them  by  introducing  an  extraneous  assumption  : 


4 


•  Aniilyt  Prior.  IT.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b. 
13 :    airavta    yap    tFiOTfvOfj^v    ^    ^*" 

^  Aualyt.  Prior.  H.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b. 
15 ;  eVaya>y^  fi€P  ovif  cVrl  Koi  6  rf 
tirayt0yTis  (rvXXoyicrfiO£  to  diA  TOtJ 
iftpov  $dT fpov  attpov  ro;  fiitr^  uvX" 
XayicrairSai'  oiop  c?  rwv  AV  pittrov  to 
B,  dia  Toy  V  ^ci^n*  to  A  r<5  B  vjrdpj(oif* 
ovTta  yap  notovptBa.  TcLt  €wayaiyas- 

Waitz  in  liis  note  (p.  532)  says ; 


"  Fit  Inductio,  cum  per  mmorem  tcr* 
minum  demanRtmtur  inedium  pretdi- 
cart  de  mttjore."  This  is  an  erroneous 
explanation.  It  should  Lave  beea: 
"  demon stratur  tfin-jmrm  jfnjttlicrtri  d^ 
medio'*  Atialyt,  Prior.  IL  xxiiL  68» 
b,  32  ;  Ka\  Tp6irov  rtva  cWtnefirm  tf 
(Voyoyy^  tm  trvXXoyta-pS*  6  piv  yap 
dth    rov   pttrov    t6    tlxpov    rt^    Tptri^ 

btUwtTiVf     ri     m      filtt      TO*/     TpLTftV     T<* 

Sxpov  T^  |if  <ra>. 


I 
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* — That  tlie  minor  C  is  co-extensive  with  the  middle  B, 
aud  comprises  the  entire  aggi-egate  of  individuals  of 
which  B  is  the  universal  or  class-term.  By  reason 
of  this  assumption  the  minor  proposition  becomes  con- 
vertible simply,  and  we  are  enabled  to  infer  (according 
to  the  last  preceding  chapter)  an  universal  affirmative 
conclusion,  that  the  major  term  A  is  predicable  of 
the  middle  term  B.  Thus,  let  A  (the  major  term) 
mean  the  class-term,  long-lived ;  let  B  (the  middle 
term)  mean  the  class-t^rm,  bile-Iess,  or  the  having  no 
bile;  let  C  (the  minor  term)  mean  the  individual 
animals — man,  horse,  mule,  &c.,  coming  under  the 
class-term  B,  bile-less.*     We  are  supposed   to  know, 


•  Anttlyt.  Prior.  JL  xxxxu  p.  68,  b. 

18  :  Qio¥  itrrtii  TO  A  /xaxpri^tov,  rA  ^' 
€<ft*  f  Bf  TO  x^^l*^  f4  *X^^f  '^*  ^  ^ 
r»  tA  naff  iitatTTO¥   ^a§tp6^iO¥f  olo¥ 

iij  r  Sk^  (wdpx«i  rA  A*  nav  y^p  rh 
<t;^oXoi>  fjMKpCt^tor  dXX<)  <cal  rh  B^  t6 
fii)  ixfiP  X"^7''»  *»'a*T<  virdpx*^  ry  T* 
<4  ovv  dtfTitrrp9<f>§t  ru  r  rtp  B  xai  fifi 

B  LfTiipX'^^' 

I  tiAVi!  transcrthed  this  Greek  text 
as  it  stAtjda  in  the  editions  of  Biihle, 
Beklcor,  Wttitjt,  atid  F.  Didot  Yet, 
BotwithsiandiTig  these  high  uutho- 
ritiea,  I  venture  to  contend  that  it  is 
i»ot  wholly  correct;  timt  the  word 
fAHupd^ioVt  which  I  have  em- 
])hasiztft)»  is  neither  consistent  with 
the  COD  text,  nor  suitable  for  the 
|)oint  which  Aristotle  ia  illustniting. 
Itistaid  of  p,aKp6fiiov,  we  ought  in 
that  pbice  to  reail  ^x^^^*^  ?  ^^^  ^  have 
given  the  tense  of  the  pasa^e  in  my 
Kngliidi  text  as  if  it  did  stimd  Sxoko¥ 
in  that  place. 

I  proceed  to  justify  this  change. 
If  w«  torn  back  to  the  edition  by 
JuUns  Pacius  (irm,  p.  377),  we  find 


the  text  given  as  follows  after  the 
word  Tiptn¥ti^  (dcrwn  to  thnt  word  tJm 
text  i^  the  same) :  ru  ^7  T  oXy  vir<i^)- 
X*i  t6  A'  nav  ynp  t6  V  paKp0ioif* 
aKka  Ka\  t6  B,  t6  pij  #;^ov  X'^XiJk,  ifai^l 
vwapxtt  ry  r«  tl  ovv  d»T*<fTp*«/)ii  t6 
r  r«>  B,  ifoi  prj  virfprtivfi  to  pftrnp, 
dpayKTi  Ti&  A  r<p  B  i^irapx*^^'  K&rlier 
than  Pacius,  the  edition  of  Emsirms 
(BiisiL  1550)  has  the  same  text  in  this 
cliapter» 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  place 
of  the  words  given  in  Waitx's  text, 
wav  ynp  t6  Sxo\ov  paKpd^inp^  Pftcius 
gives  nop  yap  ro  T  pojcpo^tov ;  an-^ 
nexing  however  to  the  letter  F  an 
fistcrii^k  referring  to  the  marjiin,  where 
we  find  the  word  axokov  inrtcrted  in 
small  letters,  seemingly  as  a  various 
reading  not  approved  by  Pacius,  And 
M«  Barth^iemy  St.  Hilaire  has  accom- 
modated his  French  translation  (p. 
328)  to  Uift  text  of  Pacius :  '*  Done 
A  est  k  C  tout  entier,  «mr  tout  C 
est  loagJive,''  Boethius  in  his  Latin 
transLation  (p>  519)  recognizes  as  his 
origiTial  w^p  yap  ra  axa^kov  paKp6^t0¥^ 
but  be  fdtors  the  text  in  the  words 
iminixUately  prec<?ding: — ^**Ergo  Mi 
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or  to  have   ascertaioed,    that   A  may  be    predicat 
of  all  C ;   {Le.  that  all  men,  horses,  mules,  &a,  ai^ 


B  (mstead  of  toti  C)  inest  A,  omDe  j 
enim  quod  sine  cholera  est|  longoe- 
vnm/*  &c.  (p,  519),  The  edition  of  i 
Aldua  (V'euet  1495)  hag  the  text 
conformable  to  the  Latin  of  BoetMus: 
T«  8r;  B  oX^  vwdpxft  to  A*  trav  yap 
TO  axokov  patcp6^iov.  Three  distinct  ; 
Latin  translations  tif  the  16th  century 
are  adapted  to  the  same  text,  viz., 
tliat  of  Vives  and  Yalentinns  (Basil. 
1542) ;  that  published  by  the  Junta 
(Venet.  1552)  \  and  that  of  Cyriacus 
(Basil.  1563).  Lastly,  the  two  Greek 
editions  of  Sylburg  (158T)and  C«sau- 
bon  (Lugdnni  1590),  have  the  same 
text  aliJO :  rcu  ^r|i  B  oXw  vnapxti  to  A* 
irav  yap  [to  F]  to  ii\o\ov  poKpo^iov, 
Casaabon  prints  in  brackets  the  words 
[rh  r]  l>efore  to  axokov* 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  text 
of  Bekker  and  Waltz  (though  Waitz 
gives  it  witbtmt  any  comment  or  ex- 
planation) is  erroneous;  neither  con- 
sisting with  itself,  nor  conforming  to 
the  general  view  enunciated  by  Ari- 
Htt)tle  of  the  Syllogism  from  Induction. 
I  have  cited  two  distinct  Tersion*, 
each  different  from  this  text,  as  given 
by  the  earliest  editors ;  in  both  the 
confusion  appears  to  have  been  felt, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  avoid  it, 
tbough  not  successfully. 

Aristotle's  view  of  the  Syllf^sm 
from  Induction  is  very  clearly  ex- 
plained by  M,  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire 
in  the  instrtictive  notes  of  his  transla- 
tion, pp.  326-328 ;  also  in  his  Preface, 
p,  Ivii. : — '*  L*induction  n'est  au  fond 
qu'un  syllogisme  dont  le  mineur  ct 
le  moyen  sont  d*exteDsion  6mle.  Dn 
reste,  il  n*est  qii'une  senle  mani^re  dont 
le  nioyen  et  le  mineur  puissent  dtre 
dVgale  extension  ;  c*est  que  le  mineur 
se  compose  de  toutes  les  x)arHes 
dont  le  mnyen  reprAi^nt*^  In  rotAliti^, 


D*une  jiart,  tons  les  iDdmdas;  dt 
lautre,  IVsjiece  totale  qu'ils  fonoAftt 
L' intelligence  fait  aussitdt  ^oitioa 
entrc  les  deux  termes  d^aux.** 

According  to  the  Aristotelian  text, 
as  given  both  by  Pacius  and  the  others^ 
A,  the  major  term,  represenrs  Itm^ 
cEvum  (long-lived,  the  class-term  or 
total) ;  B,  the  middle  term,  represent! 
\mmn&  hih  (bile-less,  the  class-term 
or  total);  C,  the  minor  i^rm^  repre- 
sents the  aggregate  iodLviduals  of  the 
class  long(et.*am,  msn,  horse,  njuie,&'c. 

Julius  Pacius  draws  out  the  In- 
ductive Syllogism,  thus : — 


1.  Omnis  bomo,  cqco*,  «airni*,  kc^  i 

2.  ()mnia  boino,  eqnuA,  uiAtut,  Jec,  xmrni  bile. 

Eruo: 
1  Q«lcqtJl(l  vaoii  bile*  est  loagnvnin. 

Convertible  into  a  Syllogism  in 
Barbara  :— 

1.  Otnnts,  hotiio,  ^niifl,  wsintn;  kc^  est  loogBma. 

3.  Quicquld  Tooii  bilQ^  est  boou^  cqunm  adtaoi^ 

Ergo: 
3.  Qolcqutd  ▼ftut  blle^  est  lonBRTOtn. 

Here  the  forc>e  of  the  proof  (or  th© 
pMsibility,  in  this  exceptional  case^ 
of  converting  a  syllogism  in  the  Third 
fitnire  into  another  in  Barbara  of  the 
First  figure)  depends  upon  the  equation 
or  co-ex tensiven ess  (not  enunciated  in 
the  premisses,  but  assumed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  premissea)  of  the  ml  dot 
term  C  with  the  middle  term  B.  But 
I  contend  that  this  is  fwt  the  condition 
peremptorily  required,  or  sufficient  for 
proof,  if  we  suppose  C  the  minor  term 
to  represent  omne  Imigattfum,  We 
must  understand  C  the  minor  term 
to  represent  omne  t}acar\$  hile^  or  ^mio- 
(^uid  vQcal  Idlf :  and  unless  we  under- 
stand this,  the  proof  fails.  In  other 
words,  homo,  equus,  annua^  tfr.  (the 
aggregate  of  individuals),  must  be  co* 
extensive  with  the  clasfi-term  bile-teM 
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long-lived);    we   farther   know  that   B   is   predicable 
[of  all   C   (i.e.   that  men,   horses,    muleB,   &c,,    beloog 


vacfmi  bile :  but  tbey  need  not  be 
teDiive  with  the  class'temi  long- 
lived  or  longtxxmm.  In  the  fiual  coti' 
elusion,  the  subject  i^ican^  bile  \s  d\»- 
tributed ;  but  the  predicate  hngcsvum 
IS  not  distributed ;  this  latter  may 
inclLule,  besides  all  bilc-tcBg  animali*, 
luiy  number  of  other  animals,  without 
impenobmcnt  of  the  syllogistic  proof. 

Sucb  being  the  case,  I  think  thiit 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  as  given 
by  all  the  editors,  from  Paciusdown  to 
Bekker  and  Waitz.  What  they  give, 
in  setting  out  the  terms  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  : 

/oTft»    TO    A    fiaitft^^lOp^  TO    &*  t(f>     (^    U, 

TO  x'^^V^  MV  *X"^i  *^'  ^  5<  r,  TO  ita^'* 
inaiTTov  fiQKpofiiotff  qIov  av&pto- 
frof  cat  tTTtrof  lem  rjftlQpot,  Inst^a*!  of 
which  the  text  ought  to  nm,  *<^*  ^  df 
r,  r<i  Kaff  iicaarov  o;^oXo>',  0101* 
^9ip,  K.  tir.  It,  rifU,  That  these  last 
words  were  the  original  text,  is  seen 
by  the  words  immediately  following: 
r^  07  r  5X^  virapxti  to  A*  nav  yap 
TO  Sx^^ov  patcpofitov.  For  the 
reason  thus  assigned  (in  the  particle 
yap)  is  irrelevHQi  and  unmeaning  if 
igaatcs  TO  ffa^  ficairroy  ftaxpd' 
f,  Irhile  it  is  pertinent  and  even 
ble  if  r  designates  nS  Kaff 
df;^oXoy.  Pacius  (or  those 
whose  guidance  he  followed  In  bis 
text)  apjxars  to  have  perceived  the 
incongruity  of  the  reason  conveyed  in 
the  words  irav  yap  to  axoXov  fiaKp6- 
fiiov;  for  he  gives  instead  of  these 
words,  iroK  yap  ri  F  paicpo^iop.  In 
this  version  the  reason  is  indeed  no 
1,  A  «*  m^Jor    —  the  clui*term 

3.  C  —  Oilnpr   —  the  tndlvtdual 

There  is  no  term  in  the  syllogism  cor- 
responding to  the  indiTidual  Umgcsva 
or  long-lived  animals ;  this  kst  (I  re- 


longer  incongruous,  but  simply  useleiw 
and  unnecejisary ;  for  when  we  are 
told  that*  A  designates  the  clusa 
hngcemimy  and  that  r  designates  the 
individual  long^tva^  we  surely  re<|uire 
no  reason  from  without  to  satisfy  us 
that  A  is  predicable  of  all  T.  The 
text,  as  translated  by  Boethius  and 
others,  escapes  that  particular  inctin- 
grtiity,  though  in  another  way,  but  it 
introduces  a  version  inadmissible  on 
other  grounds.  Instead  of  ry  hf^  F 
oX^  xmdpxti  TO  A,  irap  yap  to  nxoXou 
poKpd^iav^  Boethius  has  rtp  d^  B  oK^ 
vnapx*i  TO  A,  iraj^  yap  to  axoKov 
futKptilitov.  Thia  cannot  be  accepted, 
l>ccaiLse  it  enunciates  the  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  premiiiseH.  We  must  remember 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  Aristotelian 
Syllogism  from  Induction  is,  that  A 
is  predicable  of  B,  one  of  the  pre- 
misses to  prove  it  being  that  A  is 
predicable  of  the  minor  term  C.  But 
obviously  we  cannot  admit  as  one  of 
the  premisses  the  proposition  that  A 
may  be  predicated  of  B,  since  this 
proposition  would  then  be  tisod  as 
premiss  to  prove  itself  as  conclusion. 

If  we  examine  the  Aristotelian  In- 
ductive Syllogism  which  is  in  fended 
to  conduct  us  to  the  ^n^\  prohandHtn, 
we  shall  see  that  the  terms  of  it  are 
incorrectly  set  out  by  Bekker  and 
Waitz,  when  they  give  the  minor  term 
r  as  designating  to  naff  €Ka(rrov  pax- 
po^tov,  llsis  last  is  not  one  of  the 
j  three  terms,  nor  has  it  any  place  in 
the  syllqgism*     The  three  terms  are : 

or  claM  f^^tttfiifitisr—Umffmvm. 
or  oUm  ax^Attv — bUe-leA. 
bUe-leM  ■nhtiiJUv  nun*  borae.  kc, 

peat)  has  no  place  in  the  reasoning. 
We  are  noway  concerned  with  tha 
totality  of  long-lived  animahi ;  all  that 
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to  the  class  bile-less).  Here,  then,  we  have  two  pro- 
misses  iu  the  Third  syllogistic  figure,  which  in  tlj 
selves  would  waiTaut  us  in  drawing  the  particiii^ii 
affirmative  conclusion,  that  A  is  predicable  of  ^wm 
B,  hut  no  more*  Accordingly,  Aristotle  directs  ug 
supplement  these  premisses  *  by  the  extraneous  assump^ 
tion  or  postulate,  that  C  the  minor  comprises  all  the 
individual  animals  that  are  bile-less,  or  all  those  that 
correspond  to  the  class-tenn  B ;  in  other  words,  the 
assumption,  that  B  the  middle  does  not  denote  any  more 
individuals  than  those  which  are  covered  by  C  the 
minor — that  B  the  middle  does  not  stretch  beyond  or 
overpass  C  the  minor .^     Having  the  two  premisses,  and 


the  syllogism  tindertakes  to  prove  is, 
that  in  and  among  that  totality  all 
bile-less  aDimals  are  included ;  whether 
there  are  or  are  not  other  long-lived 
animals  be8ides  the  bile-less»  the  syl* 
lojzism  does  not  pretend  to  detemiinc. 
The  equation  or  co-ex tensivenesa  re- 
quired (as  dcscri  W  by  M.  Barth^lemy 
St.  Hilaire  in  his  note)  is  not  between 
the  individual  lon<*-lived  animals  and 
the  class,  bile-leas  animals  (middle 
terra),  bnt  between  the  aggregate  of 
individual  animals  known  to  be  bile- 
less  and  the  clajss»  btle-les8  animals. 
The  n^al  minor  term,  therefore,  is  (not 
the  individual  Jonfj-Jmd  animals,  but)  ' 
the  individual  hiIr4eM  animals.  The 
two  premisses  ol  tbe  Inductive  Syllo- 
gism will  stand  thus  i- — 

Men.  Horert,  Mul««,  &&,  arf  tone-Hv(^d  (in«Jor)k 
Slett,  tiorse«,  MqIm,  Mio^  are  bUcleas  <,minur). 

And,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  the 
minor  proposition  is  co-extcnsivc  with 
the  predicate  (which,  if  quantified  ac- 
cording to  Hamilton's  phraseology, 
would  be,  AH  bile* less  animals),  so 
that  the  proposition  admits  of  being 
converted  simply, — the  middle  ternn 
will  booome  the  subject  of  the  con- 


clusion, Ail  bUelesB  animals  are  long- 
lived, 

*  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b. 
27 ;  id  5<  voflv  rh  T  to  t  ^  dndtrrmv 
rS>v  xaff  tKUvrrov  trvyKriiitifov'  rf  yap 
€Traymyrf  dia  wavroiv* 

*  Ibid.  p.  68,  b.  23 :  cZ  oZw  am- 
tTTpf<t^ft  TO  r  Tw  B,  mi  fiff  \mtp- 
TfifCi  rh  futrov,  dvdytnj  t6  A  rva  3 
vndfyx^^v. 

Julius  Pacins  translates  tbis :  **  Si 
igitur  con  vert  atur  to  F  cum  B,  n^c 
mediun>  exct+dat,  necesse  est  ro  A  r^  B 
inesse.*'  These  Latin  words  include 
the  same  grammatical  ambiguity  as  is 
found  in  the  Greek  original ;  medium ^ 
like  TO  iiia^ov^  may  be  either  an  accu- 
sative ca^e  governed  by  fxcedal^  or  a 
nominative  case  preceding  ejc^edat. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
Latin  translations,  from  Boetbiua 
downwards. 

But  M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  in  bb 
French  translation,  and  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton in  his  En;:^lish  translation  (Loctunwi 
onliogic.  Vol  II  iv.  p.  358,  Ap]ien- 
dix),  steer  clear  of  this  ambiguity.  Hie 
former  says  i  "  SJ  done  C  est  r^ciproqne 
h  By  et  qu*il  ne  difjiasse  pas  le  moyen» 
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this  postulate  besides,  we  acquire  the  right  to  conclude 
that  A  18  predicable  of  all  B.  But  we  could  not  draw 
that  oonclusion  from  the  premigses  alone,  or  without 
the  postulate  which  declares  B  and  C  to  be  co-extensive* 
The  conclusion,  then,  becomes  a  particular  exempli- 
fication of  the  general  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  last 
chapter,  respecting  the  reciprocation  of  extremes  and 
the  consequences  thereof.  We  thus  see  that  this  very 
peculiar  Syllogism  from  Induction  is  (as  indeed  Aristotle 
himself  remarks)  the  opposite  or  antithesis  of  a  genuine 
I  Syllogism.  It  has  no  proper  middle  term ;  the  con- 
I  elusion  in  which  it  results  is  the  first  or  major  propo- 


^t  D^essaire  alors  que  A  soil  &  B  :'* 
same  purpose,  Hamiltoii,  /.  c. 
words  are  quite  pkm  and  un- 
•tquivocal.  Yet  I  do  not  think  tbivt 
they  convey  the  meaning  of  AriBtotlc. 
In  my  jud;^ent,  Aristotle  meant  to 
•ay ;  **  If  then  C  reciprocates  with  B, 
^nd  if  the  middle  term  (B)  docs  not 
stretch  beyond  (the  mmor  C),  it  is 
HeoesBary  that  A  should  be  predicable 
of  D  "  To  shew  that  this  must  l>e  the 
meaning^  we  have  only  to  reflect  on 
Mtet  C  and  B  respectively  designate. 
Bfelb  assumed  that  C  designates  the 
^um  of  individual  bile-less  animals; 
and  that  B  designates  the  class  or 
class-term  bile-less,  that  ie,  the  totality 
ihereoC  Now  the  sum  of  individuals 
incltjded  In  the  minor  (C)  cannot  Ujon 
any  Buppo&ition  overpass  the  totality ; 
l»ut  it  may  very  possibly  fall  short 
of  totality ;  or  (to  state  the  same 
I  thing  in  other  words)  the  totality 
may  possibly  surj^ass  the  sum  of  indi* 
Tiduals  under  survey,  but  it  cAnnot 
possibly  fall  ahurt  thereof.  B  is  here 
Ihe  limit,  and  m^iy  i)088ibly  atretch 
l>eyond  C;  Imt  C  cannot  stretch  l>e- 
yond  D,  Hence  1  cotitend  that  the 
translations,  both  by  M,  BArilidlemy 
Ht.  Hilaire  and  Sir  W.  ilamilton,  take 

VOL.  I. 


the  wrong  side  in  the  grammatical  al- 
ternative admissible  under  the  words 
jcai  iLTi  \mtfrrtwu  to  fiitrov.  'I'be  only 
doubt  that  could  possibly  aritte  in  the 
case  was,  whether  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  designated  by  the  minor 
did,  or  did  not,  reach  up  to  the  totality 
designated  by  the  middle  term;  or 
(rlianging  the  phrase)  whether  the 
totality  designated  by  tlie  middle 
term  did,  or  did  not^  stretch  beyond 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  minor,  Aristotle  ter- 
minates this  doubt  by  the  word."; 
"  And  if  the  middle  term  does  fiot 
stretch  beyond  (the  minor).**  Of 
course  the  middle  term  does  not 
Btretc-h  beyond,  when  the  terms  reci- 
procate ;  but  when  they  do  not  re- 
ciprocate, the  m  ddle  term  must  be 
the  more  extensive  of  the  two ;  it 
can  nevfr  lie  the  ?^«s  extensive  of  the 
two,  since  the  ag'jjei;ftti>  of  indivi- 
duals cannot  possibly  exceed  totality, 
t}ion;::h  it  may  fall  short  thereof. 
I  I  have  given  in  the  text  wliat  I 
j  think  the  true  meaning'  ui'  Ari»^totle» 
I  dt  parting  frinn  the  trauslutions  of 
U.  Burthdlifiny  St.  Hilaire  and  Rir  W< 
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sition,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  it  is  to  be 
immediate^  or  not  to  be  demonstrated  through  a  middle 
term,  Aristotle  adds  that  the  genuine  Syllogism, 
which  demonstrates  through  a  middle  term,  is  by  ^ 
nature  prior  and  more  effective  as  to  cognition ;  but  ^M 
that  the  Syllogism  from  Induction  is  to  us  plainer  and 
clearer.* 
I  •  From  Induction  he  proceeds  to  Example.  You  here 
^^M*  v  take  in  (besides  the  three  terms,  major,  middle,  and 
minor,  of  the  Syllogism)  a  fourth  terra  ;  that  is,  a 
new  particular  case  analogous  to  the  minor.  Your  pur- 
pose here  is  to  show — not,  as  in  the  ordinary  Syllogism, 
that  the  major  term  is  predicable  of  the  minor,  but, 
as  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism — that  the  major  term 
is  predicable  of  the  middle  term ;  and  you  prove  this 
conclusion,  not  (as  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism)  through 
the  minor  term,  but  through  the  new  case  or  fourth 
term  analogous  to  the  minor.**  Let  A  represent  evil 
or  mischievous ;  B,  war  against  neighbours,  generally ; 
C,  war  of  Athens  against  Thebes,  an  event  to  come 
and  under  deliberation ;  D,  war  of  Thebes  against 
Phokis,  a  past  event  of  which  the  issue  is  known  to 
have  been  signally  mischievous*  You  assume  as  known, 
first,  that  A  is  predicable  of  D,  Le.  that  the  war  of 
Thebes  against  Phokis  has  been  disastrous ;  next,  that 
B  is  predicable  both  of  C  and  of  D,  i.e.  that  each  of 
the  two  wars,  of  Athens  against  Thebes,  and  of  Thebes 
against  Phokis,  is  a  war  of  neighbours  against  neigh- 


•  Analyt.  Prior.  II.  xxiiu  p*  68,  b* 
«SO-38  ;  ?oT4  d*  6  rmoCrof  avWoyia^ 

inf  fuv  yap  tart  f^ftrov^  dtd  rov  fUa-ov 

tway^yrj^. — (^vcrci    fiiv    ovv   np^tpof 
itai    yvtapiiim-Mpot    6    did    tov    i^iaov 


dul  ri)ff  fvaytffyrjf. 

*  Ajialyt.  Prior,  11,  xxIy,  p.  66,  K 
38  I  wapa^uyfia  8*  fWiv  Srav  r^  j^dirtf 
rii  nnpov  vwdp^ov  dctji^/)  lita  rov  oimiov 
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Ijours,  or  a  conterminous  wan  Now  from  the  premiBs 
that  A  is  predicable  of  D,  along  with  the  premiss  that 
li  is  predicable  of  D,  you  infer  that  A  is  predicable  of 
the  class  B,  or  of  conterminous  wars  generally;  and 
hence  you  draw  the  farther  inference,  that  A  is  also 
prediemble  of  C,  another  particular  case  under  the  same 
class  B,  The  inference  here  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  part  to  whole ;  and  finally,  through  that  whole, 
from  the  one  part  to  another  part  of  the  same  whole. 
Induct  km  includes  in  its  major  premiss  all  the  parti- 
culjiTs,  declaring  all  of  them  to  be  severally  subjects  of 
the  major  as  predicate ;  hence  it  infers  as  conclusion, 
that  the  major  is  also  predicable  of  the  middle  or  class- 
term  comprising  all  these  particulars,  but  comprising 
no  others.  Example  includes  not  all,  but  only  one  or 
ft  few  particulars ;  inferring  from  it  or  them,  first,  to 
the  entire  class,  next^  to  some  new  analogous  particular 
belonging  to  the  class.* 

These  chapters  respecting  Induction  and  Example 
are  among  the  most  obscure  and  perplexing  in  the 
Aristotelian  Analytica.  The  attempt  to  throw  Ijoth 
Induction  and  Example  into  the  syllogistic  form  is 
alike  complicated  and  unfortunate ;  moreover,  the  un- 
satisfactory reading  and  diversities  in  the  text,  among 
commentators  and  translators,  show  that  the  reasoning 


•  Anftlj't.  Prior.  XL  X3tiv,  p.  69,  a.  i  To  which  we  m^j  ftdd  the  confuwd 


1-ld.     Julius  Pacius  (p,  400)   notes 

the  utmutbomed  character  of  this  ao* 

called  Paradeigmatic  Sylloginn,  con- 

trail ictiug  the  rules  of  the  figures  laid 

I  down  by  Aristotk,  and  also  the  con- 

filled  maniiGr  in  which  the  Rcope  of 

\  h  w  described  ;  first,  to  infer  from  a 

Mngie  example  to  the  an i  versa! ;  next^ 


descripiion  in  p.  60,  a.  17,  IS,  wheni 
ro  axfioi^  in  the  tirst  of  the  two  lluet 
signifies  tlje  major  extreme — in  the 
second  of  the  two  the  minor  extreme. 
See  Wftitz's  note,  p.  ^33, 

If  we  tnra  to  ch.  xxvii.  p.  70,  s«  30- 
34,  we  shall  find  Aristotle  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion  disallowing  altogether 


f  to  inier  Uxm,  a  single  example  through  l  thiK    so-called  Syllogism    from    Ex- 
'  the  uoiverml  to  another  parallel  ease,  \  ample. 

T    2 
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of  Aristotle  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  apprehended  •* 
From  some  of  his  phrases,  we  see  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  essential  antithesis  hetween  Induction  and  Syllo- 
gism ;  yet  the  syllogistic  forms  appear  to  have  exercised 
such  fascination  over  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  trying  to  find  some  abnormal  form  of 
Syllogism  to  represent  and  give  validity  to  Induction. 
In  explaining  generally  what  the  Syllogism  is,  and 
what  Induction  is,  he  informs  us  that  the  Syllogism 


*  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Lectures  on 
Logic,  voL  i.  p.  319)  eaj^s  justly,  that 
Aristotle  has  been  very  brief  and  nn- 
explicit  in  his  treatment  of  Induction. 
Yet  the  object ionn  thai  Hamilton 
makes  to  Aristotle  are  very  difieretit 
from  those  which  I  shonld  make.  In 
the  leameil  and  valuable  Api)endix  to 
his  Lectures  (vol.  iv.  pp.  358-369),  he 
collects  various  interesting  critici^tms 
of  logicians  respecting  Induction  aa 
handled  by  Aristotle,  Ramus  (in  hia 
Schohe  Dialect icie,  VI 11.  xi.)  says 
very  truly; — ^"Quid  vero  sit  Tnductio, 
j>erobscure  ab  Aristotele  declaratur; 
Dec  ab  interpret! bus  intelliptur,  quo 
modo  sifUoi/ismus  |X3r  medium  con- 
cludat  majus  extremum  de  minore ; 
induction  majus  de  medio  \)cr  minua.** 

The  Inductive  Syllo^sm,  as  con- 
fitructed  by  Aristotle,  requires  a  reci- 
procating minor  premiss.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  cited  (as  I  have  already 
remarked)  in  support  of  Hamiitons 
favourite  precept  of  quantifying  the 
predicate.  The  predicate  of  this  minor 
must  be  assumed  as  quantijitd  in 
thought,  the  subject  being  taken  as 
co-extensive  therewith.  Therefore 
Hamilton's  demand  that  it  shall  be 
quaniified  in  nj^etch  has  really  in  this 


case  that  foundation  which  he  cr* 
roneously  claims  for  it  in  all  casea. 
He  complains  that  Lam1)ert  and  some 
other  logicians  disiiense  with  the 
necessity  of  quantifying  the  preclicato 
of  the  minor  by  making  it  dis- 
junctive; and  adds  the  remarkable 
statement  that  **  the  recent  Germaa 
j  logicians,  Herbart,  Twestea,  Bro- 
I  bisch,  &c.,  following  Lambert,  moke 
the  Inductive  Syllogism  a  byeword  ** 
(p,  36H).  I  agree  with  them  in 
thinking  the  attempted  fcransfonna- 
tion  of  Induction  into  Syllogism  very 
uidVsrtunate,  though  my  reasons  are 
probably  not  the  same  as  theirs* 

Trendelenburg  agrees  with  those 
who  said  that  Aristotle's  doctrine 
about  the  Inductive  Syllogism  re- 
quired that  the  minor  should  be  di»* 
junctively  enunciate<l  (Logische  Un- 
tersuchungen^  xiv.  p,  175,  xvi.  pjx 
202,  263;  also  Erlauterungen  zm  den 
Elementen  der  Aristotelischen  Logik, 
ss.  34-36,  p,  71),  Ueberweg  takes  ft 
similar  view  (System  der  I^igik,  sect. 
128,  p,  3G7,  3rd  ed).  If  the  Indue- 
tive  Inference  is  to  be  twisted  into 
Syllogism,  it  seems  more  naturally 
to  fall  into  an  hijito^hHical  syllogism. 


If  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron,  all  magnets  attract  iron ; 
But  this,  that,  and  the  other  maguet  do  attract  iron :  Ertfo^  &c. 
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presiippofies  and  rests  upon  the  process  of  Induction  as 
its  po8tulate*  For  there  can  be  no  valid  Syllogism 
without  an  universal  proposition  in  one  (at  least)  of 
the  premisses ;  and  he  declares,  unequivocally,  that  uni- 
K^erail  propositions  are  obtained  only  through  Induction. 
How  Induction  operates  through  the  particular  facts 
of  seuBe,  remembered,  compared,  and  coalescing  into 
clusters  held  together  by  associating  similarity,  he  has 
/also  told  us;  it  is  thus  that  Experience,  with  its  uni- 
I  versal  notions  and  conjunctions,  is  obtained.  But  this 
important  process  is  radically  distinct  from  that  of  syllo- 
gizing, though  it  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  all 
syllogizing  is  built. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Syllogism,  as  defined  by 
Aristotle,  is  that  of  a  conclusion  following  from  given 
preraiases  by  necessary  sequence  ;*  meaning  by  the 
term  necessary  thus  much  and  no  more — that  you 
cannot  grant  the  premisses,  and  deny  the  conclusion, 
without  being  inconsistent  with  yourself,  or  falling  into, 
contradiction.  In  all  the  various  combinations  of  pro-, 
positions,  set  forth  by  Aristotle  as  the  different  figures! 
and  modes  of  Syllogism,  this  property  of  necessary 
sequence  is  fotmd.  But  it  is  a  property  which  ndl 
Induction  can  ever  possess.**  When  Aristotle  professed 
to  point  out  a  particular  mode  of  Syllogism  to  which 
Induction  conforms,  be  can  only  do  so  by  falsifying. 


'  Alexander  intimates  that  Ari- 
stotle cnimciated  **  necessary  6c* 
qiicnce*'  na  a  jKirt  of  hia  defiuition  uf 
Syllogism,  fur  the  express  purjioso  of 
(liKtiu^uisliiug  it  from  Itiductton, 
which  is  a  8i<queuco  not  nectuary 
(i5choI.  ftd  'IV»i>.  p.  253,  a.  19,  Br.): 
rh  K    t^    dyayjc^r    wpOiTictifiiPCv  fV 

tfi^XXoyicrfiiti^   ion  lUv  yap   ica\  fira* 


yayt^  \6yos  *¥  ^  rtGtyrwP  tikwi^  €r*poy 
rt  rutf  ifCi^tWv  orvfjk^ii^if  uXX*  ovic 
tf  dydyKijt, 

^  AtexHiKler  (iu  his  ScholiA  on  the 
Mt'tuphysica,  E.  i.  l>.  4O0,  cd,  Bonitz) 
oliscrvcg  truly :  ak\'  tl  ««  lift  altrBt)- 
aftat  Ka\  rrft  fVay<tfyiJf  friimt,  oim 
tfTTiv  d)T(i5f  i((c,  ir/>0£  natrav  yhp  iwa- 
yt»y^v  hCvatai  Tts  /fttrrair^i  4cat   fAij 
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the  process  of  Induction,  and  by  not  accurately  dlsthi- 
giiishing  between  what  is  observed  and  what  is  inferred. 
In  the  case  which  he  takes  to  illusti'ate  the  Inductive 
Syllogism  —  the  inference  from  all  particular  bile-less 
animals  to  the  whole  class  bile-less — he  assumes  that 
w*e  have  ascertained  the  attribute  to  belong  to  all  the 
particulars,  and  that  the  inductive  inference  consists 
in  passing  from  all  of  them  to  the  class-term ;  the  pas- 
sage from  premisses  to  conclusion  being  here  necessary, 
and  thus  falling  under  the  definition  of  Syllogism; 
sincCj  to  grant  the  premisses,  and  yet  to  deny  the  con- 
clusion, involves  a  contradiction.  But  this  doctrine 
misconceives  what  the  inductive  inference  really  is. 
We  never  can  observe  all  the  particulars  of  a  class, 
which  is  indefinite  as  to  number  of  particulars,  and 
definite  only  in  respect  of  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  class-term.  We  can  only  observe  soirie  of  the 
particulars,  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion.  Now  it  is 
in  the  transition  from  these  to  the  totality  of  parti- 
culars, that  the  real  inductive  inference  consists ;  not 
in  the  transition /r^?//*  the  totahty  to  the  class-term  which 
denotes  that  totality  and  connotes  its  determining 
common  attribute.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  the 
totality  of  particulars  and  the  meaning  of  the  class-term, 
is  one  not  commonly  attended  to ;  though  it  is  worthy 
of  note  in  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  process,  and 
is  therefore  brought  to  view  by  Aristotle.  But  he  em- 
ploys it  incorrectly  as  an  intermediate  step  to  slur 
over  the  radical  distinction  between  Induction  and  Syl- 
logism. He  subjoins  ;  * — "  Yon  must  conceive  the  minor 
term  C  (in  the  Inductive  Syllogism)  as  composed  of  all 


*  Anolyt.  Prion  IL  xxiii.  p.  C8,  K  I  ttrayt^ri  fiid  ndvrav.  See  Profossur 
21 ;  dfi  df  tfitdv  rit  V  to  * f  Jhrdyrmv  Bain  »  *  Inductive  I*«>gic,'  dmp.  i.  »,  2, 
rmf  Ka6^  tnaarov  o-vyKti^twiV'  17  yir^     where  tkiij  process  is  properly  criticised. 
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the  particulars ;  for  Induction  is  through  all  of  them," 
You  may  Bay  that  Induction  is  throwjh  all  the  par- 
ticulaii3,  if  you  distinguish  this  totality  from  the  class- 
term,  and  if  you  treat  the  class-term  as  the  ultimate 
terminu^s  ad  quern.  But  the  Induction  must  fii*st  travel 
to  all  the  particulars ;  being  forced  to  ti\ke  start  from 
a  part  only,  and  then  to  jump  onward  lar  enough  to 
cover  the  indefinite  unobserved  remainder.  This  jump 
is  the  real  Induction ;  and  this  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  definition  of  Syllogism ;  for  in  the  best  and 
most  certain  Induction  the  sequence  is  never  a  neces^ 
eary  one :  you  may  grant  the  premisses  and  deny  the 
conclusion  without  contradicting  yoursel£ 

Aristotle  states  very  clearly ; — **  We  believe  every- 
thing either  through  Syllogism,  or  from  Induction."  * 
Here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  passages,  he  notes  the 
two  processes  as  essentially  distinct.  The  Syllogism 
requires  in  its  premisses  at  least  one  general  propo- 
eition ;   nor  does  Aristotle  conceive  the  "  genenilities 

the  original  data :  **  **  he  derives  them  from  ante- 
cedent Induction.  The  two  procefises  are  (as  he 
says)  opposite  in  a  certain  way;  that  is,  they  are 
complementary  halves  of  the  same  whole ;  Induction 
being  the  establishment  of  those  universals  which  are 

ntial  for  the  deductive  march  of  the  Syllogism; 
lie  the  two  together  make  up  the  entire  process  of 
scientific  reasoning.  But  he  forgets  or  relinquishes 
this  antithesis,  when  he  presents  to  ns  the  Inductive 
procees  as  a  given  variety  of  Syllogism.  And  the 
objection  to  such  a  doctrine  becomes  the  more  manifest^ 


•  Aiialyt.  Prior.  11.  xxiii.  p.  68,  b, 
jil3  :  ^on^a  yap  m^rrtvo^v  7  tia  crvX- 
IXoyiirfim?  5  *f  tVffyAiyvf.  Here  Indue- 
liioti  iucUiiics  ExAuiitle,  though  in  tfao 
fn^xt  i^tage  he  puu  the  two  apart. 


Comp&ra  Anal   Poster,  I*  u  p.  71^ 
a.  9* 

*  §60  Mr.  John  Stuart  Miir«  Sjs- 
tem  of  Logic,  Bk.  II,  ch,  ili,  s.  4,  p. 
219,  5th  ed. 
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fiince  in  constructing  Bis  Inductive  Syllogism,  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  either  that  there  is  no  middle  term, 
or  that  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  conclusion, 
in  violation  of  the  syllogistic  canons." 


*  Aldrich  (Aftis  Log.  Rudim.  ch. 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  175)  and  Archbishop 
Whately  (Elem.  of  Logic,  ch.  i.  p. 
209)  agree  in  treating  the  argument 
of  Induction  as  a  defective  or  in- 
formal Syllogism :  see  also  to  the 
same  purpose  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Lectures  on  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
Aldrich  treats  it  as  a  Syllogism  in 
Barbara,  with  the  minor  suppressed ; 
but  Whately  rejects  this,  because  the 
minor  necessary  to  be  supplied  is  false. 
He  maintains  that  the  premiss  sup- 
pressed is  the  major,  not  the  minor. 
I  dissent  from  both.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  opinion  which  Whately  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  fallacy  is  the  real  truth : 
"  Induction  is  a  distinct  kind  of  argu- 
ment from  the  Syllogism"  (p.  208). 
It  is  the  essential  property  of  the  Syl- 
logism, as  defined  by  Aristotle  and  by 
every  one  after  him,  that  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily 
from  the  truth  of  its  premisses  ;  that 
you  cannot  admit  the  premisses  and 
reject  the  conclusion  without  contra- 
dicting yourself.  Kow  this  is  what 
the  best  Induction  never  attains  ;  and 
I  contend  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  important  chnracteristic  is 
quite  enough  to  constitute  "  two 
distinct  kinds  of  argument."  Whately 
objects  to  Aldrich  (whom  Hamilton 
defends)  for  supplying  a  suppressed 
minor,  because  it  is  "manifestly  false" 
(p.  209).  I  object  to  Whately's  sup- 
plied major,  because  it  is  uncertified, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  nsed  to  prove 
any  conclusion.  By  clothing  argu- 
ments from  Induction  in  sylloj^istic 
form,  we  invest  them  with  a  character 
of  necessity  which  does  not   really 


belong  to  them.  The  establishment 
of  general  propositions,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  when  established 
(to  use  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Mill), 
must  always  be  distinct  mental  pro- 
cesses ;  and  the  forms  appropriate  to 
the  latter,  involving  necessary  se- 
quence, ought  not  to  be  employed  to 
disguise  the  want  of  necessity — the 
varying  and  graduated  probability, 
inherent  in  the  former.  Mr.  Mill 
says  (Syst.  Log.  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  s.  1, 
p.  343,  5th  ed.)  :— "  As  Whately  re- 
marks, every  induction  is  a  syllogism 
with  the  major  premiss  suppressed; 
or  (as  I  prefer  expressing  it)  every 
induction  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  by  supplying  a 
major  premiss."  Even  in  this  modi- 
fied phraseology,  I  cannot  admit  the 
propriety  of  throwing  Induction  into 
syllogistic  forms  of  argument.  By 
doing  this  we  efface  the  special  cha- 
racter of  Induction,  as  the  jump  from 
particular  cases,  more  or  fewer,  to 
an  universal  proposition  comprising 
them  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
others  besides.  To  state  this  in  forms 
which  imply  that  it  is  a  necessary 
step,  involving  nothing  more  than  the 
interpretation  of  a  higher  universal 
proposition,  appears  to  me  unphiloso- 
phical.  Mr.  Mill  says  with  truth  (in 
his  admirable  chapter  explaining  the 
real  function  of  the  major  premiss  in 
a  Syllogism,  p.  211),  that  the  indi- 
vidual cases  are  all  the  evidence  which 
we  possess ;  the  step  from  them  to 
universal  propositions  ought  not  to 
be  expressed  in  forms  which  supix)se 
universal  propositions  to  be  already 
attained. 


CiUF.  Vr.        SOTIOBA  NOBJS-XOTIOSA  S'ATUrI. 
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We  must  presume  Syllogisms  without  a  middle  term, 
wlien  we  rend  : — "  The  Syllogism  through  a  middle 
term  ih  by  nature  prior,  and  of  greater  cognitive  elli- 
csacy;  but  to  us  the  Syllogism  through  Induction  is 
plainer  and  clearer."*  Nor,  indeed^  is  the  saying, 
when  litemlly  taken,  at  all  well-founded ;  for  the  pre- 
tended Syllogisms  from  Induction  and  Example,  far 
IVom  l)eing  clear  and  plain,  are  more  involved  and 
difficult  to  follow  than  Barbara  and  CelarenL  Yet  the 
substance  of  Aristotle's  thought  is  true  and  impor- 
tant, when  considered  as  declaring  the  antithesis  (not 
between  varieties  of  Syllogisms,  but)  between  Induc- 


I  will  bore  add  that,  ibough  AUlnch 
hiniseir  (as  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note)  treats  the  argutnent  frtim 
In<)uctioii  as  a  defective  or  iiifumial 
SyUogijitn,  biti  anonymous  Oxonian 
editor  and  oommentator  t4ke»  a 
rounder  view.  He  says  (pp.  176, 
177.  1H4,  iMi  1823,  Uxon.) :— 

*•  1'he  principtcH  aoquia^  by  bnman 
powers  may  W  coiisidcfL-d  as  twofold. 
Spmt?  ^i£jntuitiet^  and_ace  commonly 
calJtHl  AxiutiiR  ;  the  other  class  of  gc- 
nerai  priuiiples  are  those  acquired  by 
Induction.  But  it  may  be  doubt4?d 
whether  this  distinction  is  corroct. 
Jt  is  highly  pmbable,  if  not  oortAin* 
that  those  primary  Axioms  generally 
esteemed  intuit iet^  are  in  fact  ac- 
quireil  by  au  inductive  process;  al- 
though that  proceHB  is  les$  discernible, 
because  it  takes  [>lace  lon:^  before  we 
think  of  tracing  the  actins^s  of  our 
own  minda.  It  is  often  found  noces- 
aary  to  facilit<Ue  the  midorstjinding 
of  those  Axioms,  when  they  are  firRt 
projiowHl  to  the  ju^^jmcnt,  by  illus- 
trations drawn  from  indivithial  casGi«, 
But  whether  it  is,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  nicne  enttneitUfon  of  the 
principle,    or    tbe    princi/de    ittel/^ 


whieh  re4|uire«  the  illustration,  may 
arlmit  of  a  doubt  It  seems  jindiable, 
however,  that  such  illustrations  artj 
notliiiij^  mure  than  a  r(x:urreuce  to  the 
original  mctho^l  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  those  principles  was  acquired. 
'ITius,  the  rejicAted  trial  or  observa- 
tion of  the  necessary  connection  be* 
tween  mathematicjil  coincidence  and 
equality,  first  authorizes  the  general 
jK)sition  or  Axiom  relative  to  that 
eubject  If  this  conjecture  is  founded 
iu  tiict,  it  fuUows  that  both  primfiiy 
and  u//iVmi/r  principles  have  the  same 
nature  and  are  alike  ac*|uire^l  by  the 
exercise  of  the  inductive  faculty,** 
**  Those  who  aoquieisco  in  Uie  pre* 
cedin,^  observations  will  feel  a  re;a^t 
to  find  Jtitliifimn  c hissed  among  de- 
fective or  informal  >yllogi»m».  It  hi 
in  fact  prior  in  its  order  to  Syllogism  ; 
nor  can  syUo-^istio  reasoning  be  car* 
ried  on  to  any  extent  without  previous 
Induction  **  (p.  184> 
•  Aualyt    rHor.   \L  xxiii   pv  iJH^ 

yi^w/itfiiire/Jor    o    fiia    rov  ^«Vov  o*vX* 
Xayt(Tfi.6s,  flfU¥  5*  §^apy*aT*fMs  d  dm 
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tioti  and  Example  on  the  one  part,  and  Syllogism 
(Deduction)  on  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  he  sets  out 
the  same  antithesis  elsewhere,  both  in  tlie  Analytica 
Posteriora  and  the  Topica/  Prior  and  more  cognizable 
by  nature  or  ahsolutelyj  prior  and  more  cognizable  to  iiB 
or  in  relation  to  us — these  two  are  not  merely  distinct, 
but  the  one  is  the  correlate  and  antithesis  of  the  other*j 
To  Its  the  particulars  of  sense  stand  first,  and  ai 
the  earliest  objects  of  knowledge.  To  us^  means  to  the 
large  variety  of  individual  minds,  which  grow  up 
imperceptibly  from  the  simple  capacities  of  infancy  to 
the  mature  accomplishments  of  adult  years ;  each 
acquiring  its  own  stock  of  sensible  impressions,  remem- 
bered, compared,  associated ;  and  each  learning  a  lan- 
guage, which  both  embodies  in  general  terms  and 
propositions  the  received  classification  of  objects,  and 
communicates  the  current  emotional  beliefs.  We  all 
begin  by  being  learners ;  and  we  ascend  by  different 
paths  to  those  universal  notions  and  beliefs  which  con- 
stitute the  common  fund  of  the  advanced  intellect; 
developed  in  some  minds  into  priiicipia  of  philosophy 
with  their  consequences.  By  nature^  or  absolutely^ 
these  principia  are  considered  as  prior^  and  as  form* 
ing  the  point  of  departure  :  the  advanced  position  is 
regarded  as  gained,  and  the  march  taken  is  not  that 
of  the  novioCj  but  that  of  the  trained  adult,  who  having 
already  learnt  much,  is  doubly  equipped  either  for 
learning  more  or  for  teaching  others  ;  who  thus  stands 


•  Analyt  Post.  I.  !i,  p.  72,   a.  2, 
lit  29;  ICthic.  Nik.  VI.  iii.  p.  1139,  k 

KftSoXotK  tlarXv  apa  t^pj^al  cf  ut»  6 
fTvWoyt^potf  liv  ovx.  t<m  avXXoyicr^os' 
inaytayri  npa.    Compare  Topica,  I.  xii. 


p.  105,  A.  11;  VL  iv.  pp.  141,  112; 
Physica,  L  i.  yx  1B4,  sl  10 ;  Mci^ 
pby^iic.  E.  iv.  p.  1029,  b.  4-1:2.  Com- 
I>are  also  Treadeienbiirg^s  e^cplanation 
of  this  doctrine,  ErliiQteruugeu  zu  deji 
Elemcnten  der  ArkWtelischea  La^ik, 
ijccU.  18,  19, 20,  p.  33,  scq. 
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on  a  Buramit  from  whence  he  surveys  nature  as  a 
classified  and  eolierent  whole,  manifesting  lierself  in 
details  which  he  can  interpret  and  sometimes  predict. 
The  path  of  knowledge,  seen  relatively  to  usy  is  one 
through  particulars,  hy  way  of  example  to  fresh  par- 
ticulai-s,  or  by  way  of  induction  to  universals.  The 
path  of  knowledge,  by  nature  or  absolutely y  is  from 
universals  hy  way  of  deduction  either  to  new  nniversals 
or  to  new  particulars.  By  the  cognitive  nature  of  man, 
Aristotle  means  the  full  equipment,  of  and  for  cognition, 
which  our  mature  age  exhibits  ;  fwtiora  naturA  ai-e  the 
acquisitions,  points  of  view,  and  processes,  familiar  in 
greater  or  less  perfection  to  such  mature  individuals 
and  societies*  Notiora  nobis  are  the  facts  and  processes 
with  which  all  of  us  begin,  and  which  l)elong  to  the 
intellect  in  its  highest  as  well  as  its  lowest  stage ; 
though,  in  the  higher  stages,  they  are  employed,  directed, 
and  modified,  by  an  acquired  intellectual  capital,  and 
by  the  permanent  machinery  of  universal  significant 
teiTOs  in  which  that  capital  is  invested. 

Such  is  the  antithesis  between  notiora  naturA  (or 
mmpliciter)  and  notiora  nobis  (or  qutnid  nos)^  which 
Arist<:)tle  recognizes  as  a  capital  point  in  his  philo* 
sophy,  and  insists  upon  in  many  of  his  writings.  The 
antithesis  is  represented  by  Example  and  Induction, 
in  the  point  of  view — quoad  nm — last  mentioned ;  by 
Syllogism  or  Deduction,  in  the  other  point  of  view — 
naturd.    Induction  (he  says),*  or  the  rising  from  par- 


•  Arbtot.  Topica,  I.  xii.  p.  105,  a.  |  icai  trat^i^tfHw  ttal  xarii  t^¥  ata^rjmv 
13-1 U:    tfiroyory^    ^f    ^  awii  r«ai»  <«^  j  ypmpi^ti^Tfpov^    Ka\     rolf     noXXolf 

ft  r<m  iiv^4ptriiTTjt  o  ftttardfitvof  rtpo^  wat  nph%  tovs  avriXoyiKovs  <Wp- 
icpttri<m3t  Kal  ^/Mioj^^of,  «al  dX«»«  *Wly  ,  y*<rT§pi3v,  Alwo  the  wirne  irratlKi, 
i  twwTufUpot  Kfp\  tKatrmv   Apurrof^     VI.  i\\  jx  1  U,  K  17, 
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ticulars  to  miiversals,  is  plainer,  more  persuasive,  more 
within   tbe   cognizance    of   sensible   perception,   more 
within  the  apprehension  of  mankind  generally,  than 
Syllogism;    but    Syllogism    is   more    cogent    and    of 
greater  efilcacy  against  controversial  opponents*    What 
he  affirms  here  about  Induction  is  equally  true  about 
the   inference   from   Example,   that   is,    the   inference 
from  one  or  some  particulars,  to  other  analogous  par- 
ticulars ;  the  rudimentary  intellectual  process,  common 
to  all  human  and  to  many  animal  minds,  of  which  In- 
duction is  an  improvement  and  an  exaltation*     AVhile 
Induction  will  be  more  impressive,  and  will  carry  assent 
more  easily  with  an   ordinary  uncultivated  mind,  an 
acute   disputant   may  always  deny   the    ultimate    in- 
ference, for  the  denial  involves  no  conti'udiction.     But 
the  rightly  constructed   Syllogism  constrains  assent;* 
the  disputant  cannot  grant  tlie  premisses  and  deny  the 
conclusion  without   contradicting   himself.      The  con- 
straining force,  however,  does  not  come  into  accurate 
and  regulated  working  until  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions of  deductive  reasoning  have  been  set  forth — 
until  the  Syllogism  has  been  analysed,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  validit}%  as  distinguished  from  its  inva- 
lidity, have  been  marked  out.     This  is  what  Aristotle 
teaches  in  the  Analytica  and  Topica.      It  admits  of 
being  set  out  in  regular  figure  and  mode — forms  of 
premisses   witli  the   conclusion   appropriate   to  each ; 
and  the  lesson  must  be  learnt  before  we  can  know 
how  far  the  force  of  deductive  reasoning,  which  begins 


Sokrates  relating  to  matters  of  oom- 
iiioa  life,  ftnd  the  way  jii  wLich  they 
couvincG*!  ordinary  hearera,  are  strik- 
in;:ly  iUustmteil  in  the  Memombilift 
c«f  Xenoithon,  espeoially  IV.  vi.:  noXif 


dtcovovras  iftoXoyovvna^  waptl)(t¥  (15). 
U'he  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  thia 
Platonic  dialoijucs. 

*  Bacon,  Novum  Organ.  T.  Ajihor* 
13:  —  "Syllogiarous  oa^cnsum  con- 
slriogit,  non  res," 
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with  the  notiora  naturdj  is  legitimately  binding  and 
trustworthy. 

Both  the  two  main  points  of  Aristotle's  doctrine — 
the  antithesis  between  Induction  and  Deduction,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  process  upon  premisses  tur- 
uished  by  the  former,  so  that  the  two  together  form  the 
two  halves  of  complete  ratiocination  and  authoritative 
proof — both  these  two  are  confused  and  darkened  by 
his  attempt  to  present  the  Inductive  inference  and  the 
Analogical  Qr_^^^adeigmatic_ijiferencea8  two  special 
forms  ^f__Syllogi8tic  deduction.*  But^wEeh  we  put 
aside  this  attempt,  and  adhere  to  Aristotle's  main 
doctrine  —  of  Induction  as  a  process  antithetical  to 
and  separate  from  Deduction,  yet  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary thereto, — we  see  that  it  forms  the  basis  of 
that  complete  and  comprehensive  System  of  Logic, 
recently  elaborated  in  the  work  of  Mr,  John  Stuart 
Milh  The  inference  from  Example  (ijs.  from  some  par- 
ticulars to  other  similar  particulars)  is  distingmshed  by 
Aristotle  from  Induction,  and  is  recognized  by  him  as 
the  primitive  intellectual  energy,  common  to  all  men, 
through  which  Induction  is  reached  ;  its  results  he  calls 
Experience  {i/iwetpia)^  and  he  describes  it  as  the  real 
guide,  more  essential  than  pliilosophical  generalities, 


*  Heyder  (in  his  leiuDed  troatisc, 
Darstellung  der  AristotcHschcn  und 
HegeUchcn  Dialcktik,  p.  226),  after 
having  considered  the  unsatisfactory 
process  whereby  Aristotle  Attempts 
to  resolve  Induction  into  a  vanety  of 
HyUogium*  concludes  bj  a  remark 
which  I  think  just  i — **  Auji  alle  dem 
erliallt  Rt»r  rjentij^e,  dtm  sicli  Ari»ltK 
tdcs  bci  dem  YenAUcb  die  Induction 
ttuf  einc  Scbluissform  RurUckzufUhren, 
jielb^t  Kich  nicht  recht  b^friedigt 
nihlle«  und   derselhc  wohl   iiur  Aua 


seinem  dtirchgKngigen  Bestreben  xu 
erklkren  ist,  aUea  wu^n»chaaHche 
Verfahren  in  die  Form  des  Schlusses  /.u 
bringen ;  daas  dagegen,  seiner  eigent- 
licben  Meiuung  und  der  strengen 
Consequent  seiner  Lehre  zu  Folgo,  die 
Induction  lum  syllogisti^hen  und 
beweisendcn  Verfahr<?n  eiuen  in  dem 
Begriff  der  beiden  Verfahrungsweiften 
liegeiiden  Gegeiisat*  bildt-lc,  wan  sich 
ihm  daun auch  aufdns  Vi^rltHlfnibs  der 
induction  xur  Bcgriflab^jsiiimuttng 
aumlehncn  niunnte." 
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to  exactness  of  performance  in  detail.'     Mr.  John  Mill 

has  heen  the  first  to  assign  to  Experience,  thus  under- 
stood, its  full  vahie  and  ti'ue  position  in  the  theory  of 
Ratiocination ;  and  to  shew  that  the  Paradeigmatic 
process  exhibits  the  prime  and  ultimate  reality  of  all 
Inference  J  the  real  premisses  and  the  real  conclusion 
which  Inference  connects  together.  Between  these  two 
is  interposed  the  double  process  of  which  Induction 
forms  the  first  half  and  Deduction  the  second  ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  being  indispensable  to  Inference, 
but  both  of  them  being  required  as  securities  for 
Scientific  inference,  if  we  desire  to  have  its  correctness 
tested  and  its  sufficiency  certified ;  the  real  evidence^ 
whereby  the  conclusion  of  a  Syllogism  is  proved,  being 
the  minor  premiss,  together  with  (not  the  major  pre- 
miss itself,  but)  the  assemblage  of  particular  facts  from 
which  by  Induction  the  major  premiss  is  drawn^  Now 
Aristotle  had  present  to  his  mind  the  conception  of 
Inference  as  an  entire  process,  enabling  us  from  some 
particular  truths  to  discover  and  prove  other  particular 
truths:  he  considers  it  as  an  unscientific  process,  of 
which  to  a  limited  extent  other  animals  besides  man 
are  capable,  and  which,  as  operative  under  the  title  of 
Experience  in  mature  practical  men,  is  a  safer  guide 
than  Science  amidst  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  action. 
Upon  this  foundation  he  erects  the  superstructure  of 
Science  ;  the  universal  propositions  acquired  through 
Induction,  and  applied  again  to  particulars  or  to  lo\ver 
genemlities,  through  the  rules  of  the  deductive  SyU 


•  AriBtot.  Anttlyt.  Prior.  II,  xxiii.  p* 
68,  b.  I'i;  XXVI*  p.  C)9,tt.  17.  Anaiyt. 
Puat.  II.  xii*  p.  Dt*,  b.  30,  soq. ;  xiiL 
p,  07,  b,  7.  Topica,  VXU.  i.  p,  155, 
b.  35 ;  p.  15G,  b,  10 ;  p.  157,  a,  14-23; 
p*  lUO,  a.  36.    Mctaphys.  A.  L  p.  980, 


b.  25-  p.  981,  a.  30,   This  fim  chapter  ' 
of  Uie  Metaphyaica  is  one  of  the  in<.>st 
remarkable  passages  of  Aristotle,  re- 
siKscling  the  analytical  phibsoiliy  of 
mind. 


I 


I 
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logism.  Ho  signalizes,  with  just  empbasis,  the  uni- 
versalizing point  of  view  called  Science  or  Theory ;  but 
he  regards  it  as  emerging  from  particular  facts,  and  as 
travelling  again  downwards  towards  particular  facts. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  he  contents  himself  with  barely 
recognizing,  though  he  distinctly  proclaims  the  necessity 
of,  the  inductive  part  of  this  complex  operation ;  while 
he  bestows  elaborate  care  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
deductive  part,  and  of  the  rules  for  conducting  it.  Prom 
this  disproportionate  treatment^  one  half  of  Logic  is 
made  to  look  like  the  whole  ;  Science  is  disjoined  from 
Exi)erience,  and  is  presented  as  consisting  in  Deduction 
alone ;  every  thing  which  is  not  Deduction,  is  degraded 
into  unscientific  Experience  ;  the  major  premiss  of  the 
Syllogism  being  considered  as  part  of  the  proof  of  the 
conclusion,  and  the  conclusion  being  necessarily  con- 
nected therewith,  we  appear  to  have  acquired  a  locm 
standi  and  a  binding  cogency  such  as  Experience  could 
never  supply  ;  lastly,  when  Aristotle  resolves  Induction 
into  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  Syllogism,  he  appears 
finally  to  abolish  all  its  separate  dignity  and  jurisdiction. 
This  one-sided  view  of  Logic  has  been  embraced  and 
perpetuated  by  the  Aristotelian  expositors,  who  have 
carefully  illustrated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even 
amplified,  the  part  which  was  already  in  comparative 
excess,  while  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  part  that 
was  in  defect,  and  have  scarcely  even  preserved  Ari» 
stotle's  recognition  of  it  as  being  not  merely  legitimate 
but  essential.  The  vast  body  of  Inductive  Science, 
accumulated  during  the  last  three  centuries,  has  thus, 
until  recently,  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  as  if  its  proofs 
and  processes  had  nothing  to  do  with  Logic, 

But  though  this  restricted  conception  of  Logic  or  the 
theory  of  Reasoning  has  arisen  naturally  from  Aristotle's 
treatment,  I  maintain  that  it  does  not  adequately  repre- 


.^li^Sri- 
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sent  his  view  of  that  theory.  In  his  numerous  treatises 
on  other  subjects,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  tlie 
Syllogism ;  nor  is  appeal  made  to  the  rules  for  it 
laid  down  in  the  Analytiea.  His  conviction  that  the 
formalities  of  Deduction  were  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  general  reasoning,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
final  conclusion  depended  not  merely  upon  their  being 
correctly  performed,  but  also  upon  the  correctness  of 
that  initial  part  whereby  they  are  supplied  with  matter 
for  premisses — is  manifested  as  well  by  his  industry 
(unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries)  in  collecting 
multifarious  facts,  as  by  his  specific  declarations  respect- 
ing Induction.  Indeed  a  recent  most  erudite  logician, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  insists  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  Logic  in  its  strictest  sense  as  purely  formal, 
blames  Aristotle  *  for  having  transgressed  this  boundary, 
and  for  introduciug  other  considerations  bearing  on 
diversities  of  matter  and  of  material  evidence.  The 
charge  so  made,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  well-founded, 
does  rather  partake  of  the  natiu*e  of  praise ;  iuasmucb 
as  it  evinces  Aiistotle's  larger  views  of  the  theory  of 
Inference,  and  confirms  his  own  statement  that  the 
Deductive  process  was  only  the  last  half  of  it,  presup- 
posing a  prior  Induction.  It  is  only  this  last  half  that 
Aiistotle  has  here  analysed,  setting  forth  its  formal 
conditions  with  precepts  founded  thereupon ;  while  he 
claims  to  have  accomplished  the  work  by  long  and 
patient  investigation,  having  found  not  the  smallest 
foundation  laid  by  others,  and  bespeaks  indulgence  ^  as 
for  a  fii'st  attempt  requiring  to  be  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  others.    He  made  this  first  step  for  himself; 


•  Fee  bis  DiscuHsions  on  Pliilo- 
»ophy,  p.  lo9,  eeq. ;  Lectures  on 
Logic,  vol  J.  |i.  27. 


"*  See  the  remarkable  pamsraph  iit 
the  close  of  the  Sopbistici  Elcncbi, 
airendy  quoted  (fiupni,  p.  201,  note), 
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and  if  any  one  would  make  a  second  step,  su  as  tn 
apply  tlie  same  analysis  to  the  other  half,  and  to  briiij^ 
otit  in  like  manner  the  formal  conditions  and  principles 
ft  of  Induction,   we   may    fairly   believe    that   AriBtotle 
"would  have  welcomed  the  act,  as  filling  up  what  he 
himself  recognized  to  be  a  gap  in  the  entire  compass 
of  Reasoning.    As  to  his  own  achievement,  it  is  certain 
ft  that  he  (X)uld  not  have  composed  the  Analytica  and 
Topica,  if  he  had  not  had  before  him  many  specimens 
of  tlte  deductive  process  to  study  and  compare.  Neither 
could  the  inductive  process  have  been  analysed^  until 
after  the  examples  of  successful  advance  in  inductive 
science   which  recent    years    have   fumishod.      Upon 
these  examples,  mainly,  has  been  based  the  profound 
System  of  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill,  analysing  and  dis- 
criminating the  formalities  of  Induction  in  the  sam*' 
way  as  those  of  Deduction  had   before  l»een   Tjandle<l 
by   Aristotle;    also   fusing   the    two    together   as   co- 
loperative  towards  one  comprehensive  scheme  of  Logir 
ft^the  Liigic  of  Evidence  generally,  or  of  Truth  as  dis- 
coverable and  proveable.    In  this  H?.heme  tlie  Syllngistir 
Theory,  or  Logic  of  Consistency  between  one  proposl 
tion  and  others,  is  recognized  as  an  essential  part,  but 
is  no  longer  tolerated  as  an  inde|jendent  whole,* 


•  Mr.  Jdm  Rtimrt  Mill  says  (Bk,  IT. 
u  iaeet.  3):  "  Itiduction  ia  iuferring  a 
proposition  from  i»remisHe«  less  gfnrral 
Ihari  tteelf,  and  liuttoctrmtioTi  is  in- 
ferring a  proiKwitiou  from  prctniiiiics 
\iany  or  vu/r^  //r»Ptv*Z.**  Again  in 
mother  pftsaage :  *'  We  hnv^^  fuund  tkat 
Jl  Inferenco,  consc<]uorilly  all  Pp«x>ft 
lid  all  disrovcTv  of  truths  not  s^lf* 
vitlent,  L-unsiuts  of  indiiction^t,  and  iho 
ifJt<?rpretAtiou  of  inductions  ;  that  nil 
iir  knowlatlge,  not  intuitiTt%  eomcs 

VOI*.  I, 


I  to  U9  exelusiyely  from  that  source. 
What  lnducti<»n  is,  tht^rvforw,  and 
what  cou<ittiuns  render  it  k'^itinuitf, 
t!annot  but  Ijo  dcnmcd  the  main  ques- 
tion of  logic — the  question  wliich 
incUuW  all  others.  Jt  is  how^^vt^r 
onii  which  (iroftMMc^d  writers  un  I(j'th' 
havt?  alnKj«t  ontiruly  (JiiKiitHl  over 
The  gcnrralitiei*  o(  t)iti  »ubjtH:t,  indec<L 
have  not  Iteen  altoiiothiT  neud^'fiNi 
by  mctaphysiciajia ;  >iur,  tur  want  fil 
Rudicicut  acqimintanci^  with  thit  pro- 

U 
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After  adverting  to  another  variety  of  ratiocinative 
procedure,  which  he  calk  Apagoge  or  Abduction  (where 
the  minor  is  hardly  more  evident  than  the  conclugion^ 
and  might  sometimes  conveniently  become  a  conclusion 
first  to  be  proved),'  Aristotle  goes  on  to  treat  of  Objec- 
tion generally — the  function  of  the  dialectical  re- 
spondent. The  Enstdsis  or  Qbjection  is  a  proposition 
opposed  not  to  a  conclusion,  but  to  the  proposition  set 
up  by  the  defendant.  When  the  proposition  set  up  by 
him  is  universal,  as  it  must  be  if  he  seeks  to  establish 
an  universal  conclusion,  your  objection  may  be  either 
universal  or  particular :  you  may  deny  either  the  whole 
of  his  proposition,  or  only  one  portion  of  the  particulars 


cesses  by  which  science  has  actually 
succeeded  in  estabUshing  general 
truthSy  their  analysis  of  the  inductive 
operafiony  even  when  unezceptimiable 
as  to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific 
enough  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
practical  rules,  which  might  be  for 
Induction  itself  what  the  rules  of  the 
Syllogism  are  for  interpretation  of 
Induction"  (Bk.  IIL  cL  i.  s.  1,  p. 
313.)— "The  business  of  Inductive 
Logic  is  to  provide  rules  and  models 
(such  as  the  Syllogism  and  its  rules 
are  for  ratiocination)  to  which  if  in- 
ductive arguments  conform,  those 
arguments  are  conclusive,  and  not 
otherwise.  This  is  what  the  Four 
Methods  profess  to  be,  and  what  1 
believe  they  are  universally  considered 
to  be  by  experimental  philosophers, 
who  had  practised  all  of  them  long 
before  any  one  sought  to  reduce  the 
practice  to  theory"  (Bk.  III.  ch.  ix. 
s.  5,  p.  471,  5th  ed.) — See  also  the 
same  point  of  view  more  copiously 
set  forth,  in  Mr.  Mill's  later  work, 
•Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy'  (cL  xx.  pp.  454-462,  3rd 
ed.) : "  It  is  only  as  a  means  to  material 


truth  that  the  formal  (or  to  speak 
more  clearly,  the  conditional)  validity 
of  an  operation  of  thought  is  of  any 
value ;  and  even  that  value  is  only 
negative:  we  have  not  made  the 
smallest  positive  advance  towards 
right  thinking,  by  merely  keeping 
ourselves  consistent  in  what  is  per- 
haps systematic  error.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  Formal  Logic, 
even  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  not  of 
very  great,  though  purely  negative 
value." — "  Not  only  however  is  it  in- 
dispensable that  the  larger  Logic, 
which  embraces  all  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  ascertainment  of  truth, 
should  be  studied  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  Logic,  which  only  concerns 
itself  with  the  conditions  of  con- 
sistency ;  but  the  smaller  Logic  ought 
to  be  (at  least,  finally)  studied  as  part 
of  the  greater — as  a  portion  of  the 
means  to  the  same  end;  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts — to  the 
other  means  —  should  be  distinctly 
dispLiycd." 

'  Analyt.  Prior.  IT.  xxv.  p.  69,  a 
20-36. 
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coDtainod  under  it ;  the  denial  of  one  single  particnlar, 
when  mili8tantiated>  being  enongh  to  overthrow  his 
xmiversal  Accordingly,  your  objection,  being  thns 
variously  opposed  to  the  proposition,  will  lie  in  the 
syllogistic  figures  which  admit  opposite  conclusions ; 
that  is,  either  in  the  First  or  Third ;  for  the  Second 
figure  admits  only  negative  conclusions  not  opposed 
to  each  other.  If  the  defendant  has  set  up  an  Uni- 
versal Affirmative,  you  may  deny  the  whole  and  estar 
blish  a  contrary  negative,  in  the  First  figure ;  or  yon 
may  deny  a  part  only,  and  establish  a  contradictory 
negative,  in  the  Tliird  figure.  The  like,  if  he  has  set 
up  an  Universal  Negative :  yon  may  impugn  it  either 
by  an  universal  contrary  aftimiative,  in  the  First  figure ; 
or  by  a  particular  contradict/iiy  affirmative,  in  the  Third 
figure.* 

The  Enthymeme  is  a  syllogism  from  IVobaliilities  or 
Signs;**  the  two  being  not  exactly  the  same.  Prolfa- 
hilities  are  propositions  commonly  accepted,  and  true 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases;  such  as,  Envious  men 
hate  those  whom  they  envy,  Persons  who  are  lieloved 
look  with  aflection  on  those  who  love  them.  We 
call  it  a  Sign^  when  one  fact  is  the  antecedent  or  con- 
sequent of  another,  and  therefore  serves  as  mark  or 


*  Ai)&lyt.  Prior.  IT*  z^m,  p.  69,  jk 
S7*b.  37. 

In  objecting  to  A  unit*eraaUy^  you 
tAfee  A  term  compirhetiding  the  ori- 
g:inftl  subject ;  id  objecting  particu-- 
latly^  A  term  comprehended  by  it  Of 
the  new  term  in  each  case  yon  deny 
the  original  predicate,  and  have  thus, 
as  a  major  |iremisg,  E.  For  a  mitior  pre- 
miss, yon  affirm,  in  the  first  case,  the 
new  t4^rm  m  predicate  of  the  oriitinal 
nuhjecf  (le«5  comprehensive)  ;  in  the 
second  ca«>,  the  ori;;innl  wnbjrct  (more 


comprehensive)  as  predicate  of  the 
I  new  term,  'ITiis  givtii  yon^  in  the  first 
I  cafie,  a  conclusion  in  fkhnfit  (Fig.  I.), 
I  and,  in  the  seoond|  a  conclnsion  in 
I  FeJapton  (Fig.  I IL) ;  oppo«t*d,  the  one 
I  univcTsaliy  or  contmriiy,  the  other 

l^irticularly  or  contradicturily^  to  the 

original  proposition. 

*  Analyt,  Prior.  TL  xxnl  p,  70,  a. 

10 :  iv0vfi*ffui  fifp  (i^v  itrrl  m>XXoyi<f- 

hi  tA  trfjfiuov  Tpi)^v>t,  ocr(i^tt>r  Kttl  rA 
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evidence  thereof.  The  conjunction  may  be  either  con- 
stant, or  frequent,  or  merely  occasional :  if  constant, 
we  obtain  for  the  major  premiss  of  our  syllogism  a 
proposition  approaching  that  which  is  universally  or 
necessarily  true ;  if  not  constant  but  only  frequent 
or  occasional,  the  major  premiss  of  our  syllogism  will 
at  best  only  be  probable.  The  constant  conjunction 
will  furnish  us  with  a  Syllogism  or  Enthymeme  in  the 
First  figure ;  the  significant  mark  being  here  a  genuine 
middle  term — subject  in  the  major  premiss,  and  pre- 
dicate in  the  minor.  We  can  then  get  a  conclusion 
both  aflSrmative  and  universally  true.  In  other  cases, 
we  cannot  obtain  premisses  for  a  syllogism  in  the  First 
figure,  but  only  for  a  syllogism  in  the  Second  or  Third. 
In  the  Third  figure,  since  we  get  by  right  no  universal 
conclusions  at  all,  but  only  particular  conclusions,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Enthymeme,  though  it  may  happen 
to  be  true,  is  open  to  refutation.  Where  by  the  laws 
of  Syllogism  no  aflSrmative  conclusion  whatever  is  pos- 
sible, as  in  the  Second  figure,  the  conclusion  obtained  by 
Enthymeme  is  altogether  suspicious.  In  contrast  with 
the  Sign  in  these  figures,  that  which  enters  as  an 
effective  middle  term  into  the  First  figure,  should  be 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  Proof  (jeKjjiripiov.Y 


'  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxviL  p.  70,  a.  ■  figures,  Aristotlo  gives  two  alternate 
31-b.  6.  ways  of  stating  each :  one  way  in  full, 

Aristotle  throws  in  the  remark  (a.  |  with  both  premisses  enunciated,  con- 
24),  that,  when  one  premiss  only  of    stituting  a  normal,  though  invalid. 


the  Enthymeme  is  enunciated,  it  is  a 
Sign ;  when  the  other  is  added,  it  be- 
comes a  Syllogism.  In  the  examples 
given  to  illuJstrato  the  description  of 
the  Enthymeme,  that  which  belongs 
to  the  First  figure  has  its  three  terms 
and  two  propositions  specified  like  a 
complete  and  regular  Syllogism  ;  but 


Syllogism ;  the  other  way,  with  only 
one  of  the  premisses  enunciated,  the 
other  being  suppressed  as  well-known 
and  familiar. 

Among  logicians  posterior  to  Ari- 
stotle, the  definition  given  of  the 
Enthymeme,  and  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Aristotle  was,  that  it 


whenwe  come  to  the  Third  and  Second     was  a  Syllogism  with  one   of   the 
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■  Aristotle  concludes  his  Analytica  Priora  by  applying 
tliiH  doctrine  of  Signs  to  determine  the  limits  within 
which  Physiognomy  as  a  science  is  pmcticable.  The 
basis  upon  which  it  rests  is  this  general  fact  or  postn- 
Ifite :  That  in  all  natural  affections  of  the  animal,  bodily 
changes  and  mental  clianges  accompany  each  other. 
The  former,  tlierefore,  may  become  signs  or  proofs  of  the 
latter,*  if,  in  each  class  of  animals,  we  can  discrmiinate 
the  one  specific  bodily  phenomenon  which  attaches  to 
each  mental  phenomenon,  Tlius,  the  lion  is  a  com'ageous 
animal.    What  is  the  bodily  sign  accompanying  a  cou- 

P  rageous  disposition  ?  It  is  (we  assume  here)  the  having 
extremities  of  great  size.  This  belongs  to  all  Hons,  as 
a  proprium  ;  in  the  Hcnse  that,  though  it  may  or  does 

Iljelong  also  to  some  individuals  of  other  races  (as  men), 
it  does  not  belong  to  any  other  entire  race.  Physi- 
ognomy as  a  science  will,  then,  be  possible,  if  we  can 
find  races  of  animals  which  have  only  one  characteristic 
mental  attribute,  and  if  we  can  discover  what  is  the 


Sir  W.  UamiltoD  has  tiDpugiied  this 
dociriuo,  and  \m&  decbired  the  defini- 
tion tD  bo  both  absunl  in  iUetf,  and 
not  countenanced  by  Ariatwtlo,  (Lec- 
tures t»n  Loiiic,  Vol,  I.  Lecrt.  X3t.  p, 
3SG,  sec^.)  I  think  Hamilton  ia  tnifi- 
taken  on  this  {x»int.  (See  Mr.  Copt**8 
In  trod,  to  Arist,  Rhetoric,  p*  108,  atHj.) 
Even  in  the  present  chapter  Ari- 
stotle distinctly  alludes  to  the  raoDi> 
leminalic  enunciation  of  the  Enthy- 
mome  as  one  mode  of  distinguishing  it 
from  A  full  J:>yllcigisiu ;  and  in  the 
lihctorica  he  brinj^  out  thirf  characlcr- 
mtie  still  v^i^tv^  forcibly.  Tlie  distinc- 
tion i*  one  which  belongt*  to  Fthettiric 
more  than  to  Lope ;  the  rhetor,  in 
enunciatiu^  hiK  |irenn»«fe»,  nnuti  l>e 
carefnl  not  to  weary  hxa  auditors ;  he 


must  glanoo  &t  or  omit  reasons  tliat 
are  familiar  to  them ;  lo^pcal  fulncM 
and  Rocumcy  would  be  inct>Uhiiitent 
with  hii!  pur|io8c»  The  writers  subse- 
quont  to  Aristotle,  who  think  mnch 
of  the  rhetorical  and  little  of  tho 
]i>.Tij  m1  YM.int  of  view,  bring  out  tho 
I  yet  more  forcibly.  But 
i.i.  ..II  wt^iical  mode  of  stating  pre- 
miscbCH  15  often  not  so  much  an  omis- 
sion either  of  major  or  minor,  a^  a 
confiiBed  blending  or  packing  ap  of 
both  into  one. 

'  Analyt.  Prior*  11.  xvnu  p.  70,  b. 
7*10  :  nXnt  K^«^au0  ^fta  ^rra/^aXXfiv 
rcV  (T^pi  Ka\  T17V  ^vx*it^>  *^  <Pv<riKu 
irm  ira^/MTQ — a\>^ndirx*^>'  y^P  «^* 
X^Xntf  viro4cma«.  See  tlie  AriHtot^sUan 
trci\tii^e  entitled  ^vtriflyrtt/iAoMircS,  pp. 
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pbysical  attribute  correlating  with  it."  But  the  JiflS- 
culties  are  greater  when  the  same  race  has  two  charac- 
teristic mental  attributes  («?,  g,  Hons  are  both  courageous 
and  generous),  each  with  its  correlative  physical  at- 
tribute ;  for  how  can  we  teU  which  belongs  to  which  ? 
We  have  then  to  study  individuals  of  other  races 
possessing  one  of  these  attributes  without  the  other; 
thus,  if  we  find  that  courageous  men^  who  are  not 
generous,  agree  in  liaving  large  extremities,  we  may 
infer  that  this  last  circumstance  is,  in  the  lion,  the 
correlative  mark  of  liis  courage  and  not  of  his  gene- 
rosity. The  pliysiognomonic  inference  will  be  expressed 
by  a  syllogism  in  the  First  figure,  in  which  the  major 
term  (A)  reciprocates  and  is  convertible  with  the  middle 
term  (B),  while  B  stretches  beyond  (or  is  more  ex- 
teneive  than)  the  minor  (C)  ;  this  relation  of  the  terms 
being  necessary,  if  there  is  to  te  a  single  mark  for  a 
particular  attribute.*' 

Here  the  treatise  ends ;  but  the  reader  will  remember 
that,  in  describing  the  canons  laid  down  by  Aristotle  for 
the  Syllogism  with  its  three  Figures  and  the  Modes  con- 
tained therein,  I  confined  myself  to  the  simple  Assertory 
syllogism,  postponing  for  the  moment  the  long  expo- 
sitions added  by  him  about  Modal  sjdlogisms,  involving 
the  Possible  and  the  Necessary,  What  is  proper  to  be 
said  about  this  complicated  and  useless  portion  of  the 
Analytica  Priora,  may  weU  come  in  here  ;  for,  in  truth, 
the  doctrines  just  laid  down  about  Probabilities,  Signs, 
and  Proofs,  bring  us  back  to  the  Modals  under  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  phrases.     The  Possible  or  Problematical 


*  Anttlyt.  Prior.  If.  xjtvii.  p.  70,  h, 
22*  Alx)iit  the  charactemtics  of  the 
lion  MO  Arifltot.  Physiognom,  p.  809, 
h.  14-36 :  rn  irr^i  rriv  ^vj(fiv  fiorrticinf 


crropyov  wp^£  A  Av  o^rftrjj* 
'*  Analyt.  Prior.  11.  xxviu  p.  70»  b. 
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I  CUAl\ 

I  is  that,  of  the  occurrence  or  reality  of  which  we  doubt, 
'  neither  boKeving  nor  disbelieving  it,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  aseert  either  that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  not; 
i/tut  which  limy  be  or  viay  not  be.  It  is  our  manner 
of  speaking,  when  we  have  only  signs  or  probabi- 
litioti  to  guide  us,  and  not  certain  proofs.  The  feeling 
of  doubt  is,  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  feeling  of  belief  which,  in  its 
ubjective  aspect,  correlates  with  certainty  or  matter 
of  fact ;  as  well  as  from  the  feeling  of  disbelief,  the 
airrelate  of  which  can  only  be  described  negatively. 
Eveiy  man  knows  these  feelings  by  his  own  mental 
experience.  But  in  describing  the  feeling  of  doubt,  as 
to  its  matter  or  in  its  objective  aspect,  we  must  take 
care  to  use  phrases  which  declare  plainly  both  sides  of 
is  disjunctive  or  alternative  character.  The  Possible  is, 
T/iut  which  either  may  te  or  may  not  be.  As  That  which 
may  be^  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Impossible ;  as  That 
which  may  not  he^  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Necessary* 
'  It  thus  carries  with  it  negation  both  of  impossibility 
I  and  of  necessity;  but,  in  common  parlance,  the  first 
I  half  of  this  meaning  stands  out  prouiinently,  and  is  mis- 
I       tiiken  for  the  whole.     Aristotle,  as  we  saw  previously, 

kftpeaks  equivocally  on  this  j>oInt,  recognizing  a  double 
signification  of  the  t^rm ;  he  sometimes  uses  it  in  the 
sense  opposed  only  to  impossible,  maintaining  that 
what  is  necessary  must  also  be  possible ;  sometimes  in 
the  truer  sense,  opposed  both  to  necessity  and  to  im- 
possibility.* 

The  Possible  or  Problematiciil,  however,  in  this  latter 
complete  sense — Wltat  imiy  or  may  twt  be — ^exhibits 
various  modifications  or  gradations.      I,  The  chances 
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on  either  yide  may  be  conceived  as  perfectly  equals  so 
that  there  is  no  prohalnlit}^,  and  we  have  no  more  reason 
for  expecting  one  nide  of  the  ahemative  than  the  otlier ; 
the  sequence  or  conjunction  is  indeterminate.  Aristotle 
construes  this  indeterminateness  in  many  cases  (not  as 
subjective.,  or  as  depending  upon  our  want  of  complete 
knowledge  and  calculating  power,  but)  as  ohjective^  in- 
Huperablej  and  inherent  in  many  phenomenal  agencies ; 
characterizing  it,  under  the  names  of  Spontaneity  and 
Chance,  as  the  essentially  im predictable.  2.  The  chances 
on  both  sides  may  be  conceived  as  unequal  and  the 
ratio  between  them  as  varying  infinitely ;  the  usual 
and  ordinary  tendency  of  phenomena- — what  Ai'istotle 
c^lk  Nature — prevails  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not 
in  all ;  being  liable  to  occasional  counteraction  from 
Chance  and  other  forces.  Thus,  between  Kecessity  and 
perfect  constancy  at  one  extreme  (such  as  the  rotation 
of  the  sidereal  sphere),  and  Chance  at  the  other,  there 
may  be  every  shade  of  gradation ;  from  natural  agency 
next  below  the  constant^  down  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability/ 

Now,  within  the  range,  of  these  limits  lie  what 
Aristotle  describes  as  Signs  and  Probabilities;  in  fact, 
all  the  marts  which  "we  shall  presently  come  to  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  dialectical  syllogism  from  the  deiumi^ 
strative*  But  here  is  involved  rather  the  matter  of  the 
Syllogism  than  its  form.  The  form  indeed  is  so  far 
implicated,  that  (as  Aristotle  justly  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  Analy tica  Priora  %  the  First  figure  is  the  only  j 
one  that  will  prove  both  conjunctions  and  disjunctions,! 


*i.u.il}  t.  I'riur.  L  xiii.  p,  82,  K  5- 

K  |»,  lOCH,  h,  32. 

"  Annlyt  Pmr,  11   xxvii,  p,  7C^  a 


2-SS,  r<»inpan!  wliai  b  said  Jwjrt- 
about  dmhy  tnjtitlov^  nKfi^ffpiov,  wiili 
iljc  Jiiist  eliapter  of  ilm  Topica,  and 
J  he  dialectic  ^syilogii^tn  n*  there  dc* 
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m  well  constaDt  as  occasional ;  the  Third  figure  proves 
ily  occasional  eonjimctions  and  ocaisional  disjunctions, 

lot  constant ;  the  Second  figure  will  prove  no  conjunc- 
^ns  at  all,  but  only  disjunctions,  constant  as  well  as 
LsionaL  Here  a  difference  of  form  is  properly 
(pointed  out  as  coupled  with  and  founded  on  a  differ- 
jence  of  matter.     But  the  special  rules  given  by  Ari- 

totle,  early  in  the  present  treatise,  for  the  conversion 
of  Modal  Propositions,  and  the  distinctions  that  he 
draws  as  to  the  modal  character  of  the  conclusion 
according  as  one  or  other  of  the  premisses  lielongs  to 
one  or  other  of  the  diffei*ent  modes, — are  both  prolix 
and  of  h'ttle  practical  value." 

Wliat  he  calls  the  Necessary  might  indeed,  from  the 
point  of  view  now  reached,  cease  to  be  recognized  as  a 
separate  mode  at  all.  The  Certain  and  the  Problem- 
atical are  real  modes  of  the  Proposition ;  objective 
correlates  to  the  subjective  phases  called  Belief  and 
Dotiht*  But  no  proposition  can  be  more  than  certain  : 
the  word  neceasafy^  in  strictness,  implies  only  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  evidence  on  which  our  belief  is  grounded. 
Granting  certain  given  premisses  to  be  true,  a  given 
conclusion  must  be  true  also,  if  we  would  avoid  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction. 


Azulji  Prior.  L  Tiii-xxiL  p.  29,  K  29-p.  40,  b,  16> 
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In  the  two  books  of  Analytica  Priora,  Aristotle  has 
carried  us  through  the  fall  doctrine  of  the  functions  and 
varieties  of  the  Syllogism ;  with  an  intimation  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  two  purposes — Demonstration  and 
Dialectic.  We  are  now  introduced  to  these  two  distinct 
applications  of  the  Syllogism :  first,  in  the  Analytica 
Posteriora,  to  Demonstration ;  next,  in  the  Topica,  to 
Dialectic.  We  are  indeed  distinctly  told  that,  as  far  as 
the  forms  and  rules  of  Syllogism  go,. these  are  alike 
applicable  to  both;*  but  the  difference  of  matter  and 
purpose  in  the  two  cases  is  so  considerable  as  to  require 
a  distinct  theory  and  precepts  for  the  one  and  for  the 
other. 

The  contrast  between  Dialectic  (along  with  Rhetoric) 
on  the  one  hand  and  Science  on  the  other  is  one  deeply 
present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  He  seems  to  .have 
proceeded  upon  the  same  fundamental  antithesis  as  that 
which  appears  in  the  Platonic  dialogues ;  but  to  have 
modified  it  both  in  meaning  and  in  terminology,  dis- 
missing at  the  same  time  various  hypotheses  with 
which  Plato  had  connected  it. 

The  antithesis  that  both  thinkers  have  in  view  is 
Opinion  or  Common  Sense  versus  Science  or  Special 
Teaching  and  Learning;  those  aptitudes,  acquirements, 
sentiments,  antipathies,  &c.,  which  a  man  imbibes  and 


Analyt.  Prior.  I.  xxx.  p.  46,  a.  4-10 ;  Analyt.'  Post.  I.  ii.  p.  71,  a.  23. 
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appropriates  iusenHibly,  partly  by  his  own  doing  and 
suffering,  partly  by  living  amidst  the  drill  and  example 
of  a  given  society — as  distinguished  from  those  ac- 
complishments which  he  derives  from  a  teacher  afready 
known  to  possess  them,  and  in  which  both  the  time 
of  his  apprenticeship  and  the  steps  of  his  progress 
are  alike  assignable. 

Common  Sense  is  the  region  of  Opinion,  in  which 
there  is  diversity  of  authorities  and  contradiction  of 
arguments  without  any  settled  truth ;  all  affirmations 
being  particular  and  relative,  true  at  one  time  and  place, 
false  at.  another.  Science  on  the  contrary  deals  with 
imperishable  Forms  and  universal  truths,  which  Plato 
regards,  in  their  subjective  aspect,  as  the  innate,  though 
buried,  ftirniture  of  the  soul,  inherited  from  an  external 
pre-existeuce,  and  revived  in  it  out  of  the  misleading 
data  of  sense  by  a  process  first  of  the  cross*examiuing 
Elenchus^  next  of  scientific  Demonstration,  Plato  depre- 
ciates altogether  the  untaught,  unexamined,  stock  of 
acquirements  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Common 
Sense,  as  a  mere  worthless  semblance  of  knowledge 
without  reality ;  as  requiripg  to  be  broken  up  by  the 
scrutinizing  Etemhtts^  in  order  to  impress  a  painful  but 
healthy  consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  that  process  of  teaching  whereby  alone  Science 
or  Cognition  can  be  imparted/  He  admits  that  Opinion 
may  be  right  as  well  as  wrong.  Yet  even  when  right, 
it  is  essentially  diflerent  from  Science,  and  is  essentially 
transitory ;  a  safe  guide  to  action  while  it  lasts,  but 
not  to  be  trusted  for  stability  or  permanence."  By 
Plato,  Rhetoric  is  treated  as  belonging  to  tlie  province 


•  Pliitii,    S«j|au3t^s,    p|i,    22S-229;  I  Sokratea^*    VoL    1.    rhft.    vl-vlu  pp. 
8ym[«mon,  pp,  2<Xi-2<H;  Thcrt)tetu.s     245-288;  IK  ch.  xxvL  p.  370,  seq. 
p|),    14S»   149,    150,    Compane    also        *  riato,  ikpublic.  v.  pp^.  477-47 
'  ™  *        id  the  Other  romfanion*  of  I  Menoti,  pp.  07  *'^ 
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of  Opinion,  Dialectic  to  that  of  Science.  The  rhetor 
addresses  multitudes  in  continuous  speech,  appeals  to 
received  common  places,  and  persuades :  the  dialectician, 
convei'sing  only  with  one  or  a  few,  receives  and  imparts 
the  stimulus  of  short  question  and  answer ;  thus  awaken- 
ing the  dormant  capacities  of  the  soul  to  the  reminiscence 
of  those  universal  Forms  or  Ideas  which  are  the  oidy 
tnie  Knowable. 

Like  Plato,  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  region  of 
Common  Sense  or  Opinion  from  that  of  Science,  and 
regards  TJniversals  as  the  objects  of  Science.  But  his 
Universals  are  very  different  from  those  of  Plato  ;  they 
are  not  self-existent  realities,  known  by  the  mind  from 
a  long  period  of  pre-existence,  and  called  up  by  remi- 
niscence out  of  the  chaos  of  sensible  impressions.  To 
operate  such  revival  is  the  great  function  that  Plato 
assigns  to  Dialectic.  But  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
Dialectic  is  something  very  difierent.  It  is  placed 
alongside  of  Rhetoric  in  the  region  of  Opinion.  Both 
the  rhetor  and  the  dialectician  deal  with  all  subjects, 
recognizing  no  limit ;  they  attack  or  defend  any  or  all 
conclusions,  employing  the  process  of  ratiocination  which 
Aristotle  has  treated  under  the  name  of  Syllogism  ;  they 
take  up  as  premisses  any  one  of  the  various  opinions  in 
circulation^  for  which  some  plausible  authority  may  be 
cited ;  they  follow  out  the  consequences  of  one  opinion 
in  its  bearing  upon  others,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
and  thus  become  well  furnished  with  arguments  for 
and  against  all.  The  ultimate  foundation  here  supposed 
is  some  sort  of  recognized  presumption  or  authoritative 
sanction*  —  law,  custom,  or  creed,  estabhshed  among 
this  or  that  portion  of  mankind,  some  maxim  enunciated 


'  Avis  tot*  TopicA,  L  x.  p.  101,  ii.  8,  xl  p.  101,  b.  19*    Coinjiare  Mcia- 
jihysica,  A.  p.  9U5,  a.  1-10. 
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hy  an  eminent  |>oet,  some  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans 
or  other  philosopliers,  current  proverb,  answer  from 
the  Delphian  oracle,  Ac.  Any  one  of  these  may  serve 
as  a  dialectical  authority.  But  these  authorities,  far 
from  being  harmonious  with  each  other,  are  recognized 
as  independent,  discordant,  and  often  contradictors 
Though  not  all  of  equal  value,*  each  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  setting  up  of  a  thesis  for  debatcj.  In 
Dialectic,  one  of  the  disputants  undertakes  to  do  this, 
and  to  answer  all  questions  that  may  be  put  to  liira 
respecting  the  thesis,  without  implicating  himself  in 
inconsiwtencies  or  contradiction.  The  questioner  or 
assailant,  on  the  other  hand,  shapes  Ijis  questions  with 
a  view  to  refute  the  thesis,  by  eliciting  answers  which 
may  furnish  him  with  premisses  for  some  syllogism  in 
confradiction  tliereof.  But  he  is  tied  down  by  the  laws 
of  debate  to  syllogize  only  from  such  premisses  as  the 
respondent  has  expressly  granted ;  and  to  put  ques- 
tions in  such  manner  that  the  respondent  is  required 
only  to  give  or  withhold  assent,  accoitling  as  he  thinks 
riglit. 

We  shall  see  more  fully  how  Aristotle  deals  with 
Dialectic,  when  we  come  to  the  Topica :  here  I  put  it 
forward  briefly,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  better 
understand,  by  contrast,  its  extreine  antithesis,  viz,, 
Demonstrative  Science  and  Necessary  Tnith  as  con» 
ceived  by  Aristotle.  First,  instead  of  two  debatei-s, 
one  of  whom  sets  up  a  thesis  wliich  he  professes  to 
understand    and   undertakes    to  maintain,   while   the 


•  Annljrt  VmL  L  xix.  p.  81»  b.  18 :     fiitro»,  totttl  ti  ftri^  6  dm  rovrw  irvX- 
H^pnv   criftirrfoi',    tl   /f    Itt^    Mt^rrttt     x^**^^**  ^'^  '^''Wt*'*     i'unjfiiffi  Topiru, 
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other  puts  questions  upon  it,^ — Demongtrative  Science  j 
assumes  a  teacher  who  knows,  and  a  learner  conscious 
of  ignorance  but  wishing  to  know.     The  teacher  lays 
down  premisses  which  the  learner  is  bound  to  receive ; 
or  if  they  are  put  in  the  form  of  questions,  the  learner 
must  answer  them  as  the  teacher  expects,  not  according 
to  his  own  knowledge.     Secondly,  instead  of  the  un- 
bounded  miscellany  of  Bubjects  treated  in  Dialectic, 
Demonstrative  Science   is  confined  to  a  few  special 
subjects,  in  which  alone  appropriate  premisses  can  be 
obtained,  and  definitions  framed.     Thirdly,  instead  of 
the   several   heterogeneous   authorities   recognized    in 
Dialectic,   Demonstrative  Science  has  principia  of  its 
own,  serving  as  points  of  departure ;  some  principia  \ 
common  to  all  its  varieties,  others  special  or  confined  io 
one  alone.     Fourthly,  there  is  no  conflict  of  authoritieB 
in  Demonstrative  Science ;  its  propositions  are  essential, 
universal,  and  true  per  se^  from  the  commencerraent  tOi 
the   conclusion;   while    Dialectic    takes    in   accidental] 
premisses  as  well  as  essential.     Fifthly,  the  jnincipia  of  J 
Demonstrative  Science   are  obtained  from   Induction [ 
only ;  originating  in  particulars  which  are  all  that  the] 
ordinary  growing  mind  can  at  first  apprehend  {notiora\ 
noffis)^  but  culminating  in  universals  wliich  correspond  I 
to  the  perfection  of  our  cognitive  comprehension  (notiaj*a\ 
naturA,) " 

Amidst  all  tliese  diversities,  Dialectic  and  Demon- 
strative Science  have  in  common  tlie  process  of  Syllogism,  \ 
including  such  assumptions  as  the  rules  of  syllogizing 
postulate.     In  both,  the  conclusions  are  hypotheticallyj 


•  AriFtot.  Topics,  VL  iv.  p,  141,  k 
3-14.  «f  rrnXXol  yixp  ra  rotaiiTu  fTf^oyvat- 
piCovfftv  Ttt  ftiv  yap  ttJp  'Tvxo(faT}t,  ra 


fia3uv   fcrrtK      Compftfe  in   Antlyt 
Post,  1.  xii,  pp.  77-78,  the  cootn 
between  ra  iiaBrifmra  and  al  di^o 
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true  {ue.  granttp^  tlie  premiaeea  to  be  m).  But,,  in 
demonatrative  syllogism^  the  conclusioDs  are  true  uni- 
versally, absolutely^  and  necessarily ;  derivinjjy  this 
chai*acter  from  their  premiasea,  which  Aristotlenolds 
up  'aS  tlie  causes  reason^  or  condition  oftHe^  con- 
clusion. What  he  means  by  Demonstrative  Science, 
we  may  best  conceive,  by  taking  it  as  a  small  rl^vo^ 
or  specially  cultivated  enclosure,  subdivided  into  f^till 
smaller  separate  compartments — the  extreme  antithesis 
to  the  vast  common  land  of  Dialectic.  Between  the 
two  lies  a  large  region,  neither  essentially  determinate 
like  the  one,  nor  essentially  indeterminate  like  the 
other ;  an  intermediate  region  in  which  are  compre- 
bonded  the  subjects  of  the  treatises  forming  the  very 
miscellaneous  Encyclopaedia  of  Aristotle.  These  sub- 
jects do  not  admit  of  l>eing  handled  wth  espial  exact- 
ness ;  accordingly,  lie  admonishes  us  that  it  is  important 
to  know  how  much  exactness  is  attainable  in  each,  and 
not  to  aspire  to  more.* 


•  AriRtot  Ethic,  Nikoni.  I  p.  1094, 
Iw  lS.2rx;  p.  10S>8,  III  26-K  8;  Mctik- 
)ihTK,  A,  p*  9f).%  ft.  15 ;  Ethic.  Eudnn, 
j/p.  i:il6,  b.  30-p.  llilT,  R.  17; 
rolitic.  VIL  p.  1328,  ft.  19 ;  Motoo- 
wing.  I.  p,  33B,  ft*  35.  ConnHia* 
Aiialyt  PcwU  I.  xUi,  p.  TH,  U  32 
(with  Wftitst*8  nutA,  IL  p.  836); 
hikI  I*  xxvii.  p,  87,  a  31. 

I1ic  pABsngee  above  immrnl  in  the 
Kikonuichcon  Klhicn  arc  remarkable : 
XiyxHTO  K  Af  iKOAfitSi,  fi  Kura  r^y  tnro- 

tta\    iwl    TiifTOVTQW    i'<P>*    ^0-iiV   OIlCClOl'    T^ 

^0tth^,    Com[Hirc?   Mi'tiiphys.    E<  ji. 


1025)  b.   13 :  atrd^tutinmv^iv  i}  fiMty* 

1'hc  tiilftTcnt  degrct's  of  exftrtiics^ 
jiitiiiDabb  m  diirercut  cic(Kirtnioutj  vt 
adcnoe,  and  ihts  roft^totui  u^AJti  which 
mch  difforencNj  dcijcuda  aa*  well  ex- 
pliimr  d  ill  the  ftixLh  Insok  ul'  Mr.  John 
Stuart  MilPn  Sjr%u-m  t>f  Lt>gic.  voL 
IL  chup.  iii.  p[n  423-425,  5th  ed* 
Aristotlo  Kays  thut  therv  am  he  ao 
i  scii-'Otifio  theory  ur  cognition  about 
Tt\  m'^^^ijifof,  uhich  he  define*  l«» 
bo  thjit  which  iHiluuga  to  a  subject 
neither  occcfssariiy,  nor  coustaxitiy, 
nor  UBUiilly,  but  only  on  occaidau 
(M^uphyijE.  IK  102«?,  K  3,  20^33; 
K,  p.  ICKiS,  a,  1,  njcaning  tA  mff^f^tfteitt 
^4  to^  «i^^— AtJftlyL  Foau  1,  fi,  7/^ 
h.  18  ;  for  he  uiten  the  term  in  two 
different  senaeH^Mt^uph.  A*  p.  102<\ 
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In  setting  out  the  process  of  Demonstration,  Aristotle 
begins  from  the  idea  of  teaching  and  learning.    In  every 


a.  31).  In  his  view,  there  can  be  no 
science  except  about  constant  conjunc- 
tions ;  and  we  find  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Mill : — 
**  Any  facts  are  fitted,  in  themselves, 
to  be  a  subject  of  science,  which  follow 
one  another  according  to  constant 
laws ;  although  those  laws  may  not 
have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be 
discoverable  by  our  existing  resources. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  familiar 
class  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
those  of  rain  and  sunshine.  Scientific 
inquiry  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  order  of  antecedence  and 
consequence  among  these  phenomena, 
so  as  to  be  able,  at  least  in  our  regions 
of  the  earth,  to  predict  them  with 
certainty,  or  even  with  any  high  de- 
gree of  probability.  Yet  no  one  doubts 
that  the  phenomena  depend  on  laws. 
....  Meteorology  not  only  has  in 
itself  every  requisite  for  being,  but 
actually  is,  a  science ;  though  from  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  facts  upon 
which  the  phenomena  dejiend  (a  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  those  phenomena),  the  science  is 
extremely  imperfect ;  and  were  it  jier- 
fect,  might  probably  be  of  little  avail 
in  practice,  since  the  data  requisite  for 
applying  its  principles  to  particular 
instances  would  rarely  be  procurable. 
"  A  case  may  be  conceived  of  an 
intermediate  character  between  the 
perfection  of  science,  and  this  its  ex- 
treme imi)erfection.  It  may  happen 
that  the  greater  causes,  those  on  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  phenomena 
depends,  are  within  the  reach  of  ob- 
servation and  measurement ;  so  that, 
if  no  other  causes  intervened,  a  com- 
plete explanatipn  could  be  given,  not 
only  of  the  phenomenon  in  general, 
but  of  all  the  variations  and  modifi- 
cations which  it  admits  of.    But  inas- 


much as  other,  perhaps  many  other, 
causes,  separately  insignificant  in 
their  efiects,  cooperate  or  conflict  in 
many  or  in  all  cases  with  those 
greater  causes,  the  efiect,  accordingly, 
presents  more  or  less  of  aberration 
from  what  would  be  produced  by  the 
greater  causes  alone.  Now  if  these 
minor  causes  are  not  so  constantly 
accessible,  or  not  accessible  at  all,  to 
accurate  observation,  the  principal 
mass  of  the  effect  may  still,  as  before, 
be  accotmted  for,  and  even  predicted  ; 
but  there  will  be  variations  and  modi- 
fications which  we  shall  not  be  com- 
petent to  explain  thoroughly,  and  our 
predictions  will  not  be  fulfilled  accu- 
rately, but  only  approximately. 
"  It  is  thus,  for  example,  with  the 

theory  of  the  Tides And  this  is 

what  is  or  ought  to  be  meant  by  those 
who  speak  of  sciences  which  are  not 
exact  sciences.  Astronomy  was  once 
a  science,  without  being  an  exact 
science.  It  could  not  become  exact 
until  not  only  the  general  course  of 
the  planetary  motions,  but  the  jier- 
turbations  also,  were  accounted  for 
and  referred  to  their  causes.  It  hjvs 
become  an  exact  science  because  its 
phenomena  have  been  brought  under 
laws  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  phenomena  are 
influenced,  whether  in  a  great  or  only 
in  a  trifling  degree,  whether  in  all  or 
only  in  some  cases,  and  assigning  to 
each   of  those  causes  the   share   of 

I  effect  that  really  belongs  to  it 

The  science  of  human  nature  falls 
far  short  of  the  standard  of  exact- 
ness now  realized  in  Astronomy ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidology  is,  or 
as  Astronomy  was  when  its  calcula- 
tions had  only  mastered  the  main  phe- 
nomena, but  not  the  perturbations.'' 
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variety  thereof,  some  prtieeo^iia  must  be  assumed, 
which  the  learner  must  know  before  he  comes  to  be 
taught^  an»l  upon  which  the  teacher  must  found  his 
instruction/  This  is  equally  true,  whether  we  proceed 
(as  in  Syllogism)  from  the  more  general  to  the  less 
general,  or  (as  in  Induction)  from  the  particular  to  the 
[general.  He  who  comes  to  learn  Geometry  must  know 
beforehand  the  figures  called  circle  and  triangle,  an<l 
must  have  a  triangular  figure  drawn  to  contemplate ; 
he  must  know  what  is  a  imit  or  monad^  and  must  have, 
besides,  exposed  before  him  what  is  chosen  as  the  unit 
for  the  reasoning  on  whicli  he  is  about  to  enter*  These 
^are  the  prcBCOfftiUa  required  for  Geometry  and  Arlth- 
f  medc*  Some  prceciMpiita  are  also  required  preparatory 
to  any  and  all  reasoning :  ejf,^  the  maxim  of  Identity 

E^"*  :ed  meaning  of  terras  and  propositions),   and   tlie 
xims  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  (im- 
isibility  that  a  proposition  and  its  contradictory  can 
either  be  both  true  or  both  false.)**     The  learner  must 

■thus  know  beforehand  cert^iin  Definitions  and  Axioms,. 
as  conditions  without  which  the  teacher  cannot  iihstructi 
him  in  any  demonstrative  science- 
Aristotle,  here  at  the  beginning,  seeks  to  clear  up  a 
difHculty  which  had  been  raised  in  the  tiine  of  Plato  as 
between  knowledge  and  learning.  How  is  it  possible  to 
^karn  at  all  ?  is  a  question  started  in  the  Menon,*^  You 
either  know  a  thing  already,  and,  on  tins  supposition, 

■you  do  not  want  to  learn  it;  or  you  do  not  know  it, 
and  in  this  case  you  cannot  learn  it,  because,  even  when 
you  have  learnt,  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  matter 
amt  is  what  you  wei^  in  search  of.    To  this  difficulty, 


aijft.   Poat,    L  L   pp.   71*72;  t  71,  iu   ll-l"     im^  ))  ^f/tnu  $  <»«■»- 

•  Ariiftol.   Analyi.  P«t.   (.  i    p         '  PUlo,  Meaon.  jv  80. 
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the  reply  made  in  the  Menon  is,  that  you  never  do 
leam  any  thitig  really  new.  What  yon  are  said  to 
learn,  is  nothing  more  than  reminiscence  of  what 
once  been  known  in  an  anterior  life^  and  forgotten 
birth  into  the  present  life ;  what  is  supposed  to  be  lea 
is  only  the  recall  of  that  which  you  once  knew,  but  ha! 
forgotten.  Such  is  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Reminis' 
cence.  Arist^^tle  will  not  accept  that  doctrine  as  a 
solution;  but  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty,  and  in* 
timates  that  others  had  already  tried  to  solve  it  without 
success.  His  own  solution  is  that  there  are  two  grades 
of  cognition:  (1)  the  full,  complete,  absolute;  (2)  the 
partial,  incomplete,  qualified.  What  you  already  know 
by  the  first  of  these  grades,  you  cannot  be  said  to  learn ; 
but  you  may  learn  that  which  you  know  only  by  the 
second  grade,  and  by  such  learning  you  bring  your 
incomplete  cognition  up  to  completeness. 

Thus,  you  have  learnt,  and  you  know,  the  unive 
truth,  that  every  triangle  has  its  three  angles  equa' 
two  right  angles  ;  but  you  do  not  yet  know  that  ABC* 
D  E  F,  G  H  I,  &c,,  have  their  two  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles ;  for  you  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  these 
figures,  and  you  do  not  know  that  they  are  triangles. 
The  moment  that  you  see  A  B  C,  or  hear  what  figure  it 
is,  you  leam  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  iacts :  firnt^ 
that  it  is  a  triangle ;  next,  by  virtue  of  your  previous 
cognition,  that  it  possesses  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
perty. You  knew  this  in  a  certain  way  or  incompletely 
before,  by  having  followed  tlie  demonstration  of  the 
universal  truth,  and  by  thus  knowing  that  everij  trian 
had  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but  y 
did  not  know  it  absolutely,  being  ignorant  that  ABC 
was  a  triangle.* 


our 


*    Aristot    Analyt.    Poet*    I.  l-    p.  I  p^  wpArtpov  yvatplCom^a,  raw  6e  koi 
71    H*  17-b.  8 :  fOTi  df  ytmpi(ftv  ra  \  dftu  Xafi^nifovra  t^v  y^^u^,  oloi^  otm 
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Arist4^tle  proceeds  fo  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  knowing 
a  thing  absolutely  or  completely  (a^Xtti?).    It  is  when  we 


Tfiu  yvittnv,  or*  ^^m  yiip  fra»  rply^vav 
4XU  dvo-iy  oftBuls  i<raf,  irpo^^ri'  Sri 
dc  Tod«  r^  €v  r^  rjfuKvxXicp  tpiymv^p 
i<mit^  fya  iipttyofitvns  tytNapunv,—' 
wpltf  h*  ivax^^vot^  7  Xaj^tltf  trvWtryur* 
pfy,  Tp6intiv  piv  TUfa  ccrwr  <par€€tu  twl" 
oracr^i,  rpSuroy  ^  uXAoi^  o(J.  6  y^ 
p.ri  f/df  1  *i  fOTn*  <ifrX4>r,  rovro  ir#«  JBt i 
^1  ^va  &p$as  f^fi  liirX^r  i  ak\h  d^Xof 
tt»f  tt»di  ^<y  cfTtVrarcit,  ^ri  ita- 
^oXov  crtcrrartii,  tSfrXox^  3'  o^ic 
iwi^rTarni.. — ovdfy  (ot^i)  KaoAtNFt,  A 
futv^iiMri,  fcrriv  m^  tirurratrBai^  €tm  A* 

col  &r.  (Complins  also  AimL  i'osL  I, 
jcxiv.  p*  86,  A.  2S,  imd  Metaplt.  A.  ii. 
p.  982,  a.  3;  AiimL  Prior.  II.  xd. 
p.  67,  A.  5-b,  la) 

AiistoUe  rerporU  the  aolntloti  givesk 
by  others,  but  from  which  be  him- 
self  difltented,  of  the  PUtoaic  [nixzta 
Tho  reipondont  was  asked.  Do  yoo 
know  that  cTery  Dyad  is  even? — 
Yet.  Some  Dyad  wai  theo  pro- 
duced, which  the  respondeot  did  not 
know  to  be  a  Dyad ;  accordiugly  he 
did  not  know  it  to  be  even*  Now 
the  critics  alluded  to  by  Arktotle  aaid 
that  the  revpondflnt  made  a  wrong 
Anawer;  instead  of  saying  I  know 
that  every  Dysd  is  even,  he  ought 
to  have  said,  Kf  ery  Dyad  which  I 
kmow  i&  be  a  Dyad  is  even.  Ari- 
atoUe  inonounoea  that  this  criticism 
is  incorrect.  The  reapondent  knows 
the  concluiiion  which  had  previously 
be«n  dononiitmted  to  him ;  and  that 
ooooluBion  was,  Every  triangle  has 
its  throe  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  it  was  not.  Every  thing  which 
I  know  to  be  a  triangle  has  it4  three 
aI^^  eqnal  to  two  right  angles. 
This  last  proposition  bad  never  been 


demonstrated,  nor  even  stated :  of^<- 
pla  yap  wpdraats  Xap^dptrm  roiaunj. 
err*  &v  a- if  oiHat  dpi$p6y^  ff  h  au 
oidaf  tv$vypapjuiv,  dXXa  k  a  r  d 
watrrdr  (b.3-d). 

Til  is  discussion^  in  the  commcuco- 
ment  of  the  Analytica  Post^criora 
(combined  with  AualyU  Priora,  11. 
xxu\  18  interesting,  because  it  show* 
that  even  then  the  difficuliiea  were 
felt»  about  the  major  proiKJailion  of 
the  SvU(jgisnj,  which  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  htm  no  ably  cleare«i  up,  fur  th«' 
fjriit  time,  in  bis  Sy^cm  of  Logn 
See  IkK>k  IL  ch,  iii.  of  that  worJs, 
especially  as  it  stands  in  the  sixth 
edition,  with  tlie  note  there  added, 
pp,  232-233.  You  affirm,  in  tho 
major  proixjsition  of  the  Syllogism, 
that  every  triangle  has  its  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  anglftt; 
dons  not  this  include  the  triangle 
A,  llv  C,  and  is  it  not  therefore  a 
peiitio  principiif  Or,  if  it  Iw  not 
so,  does  it  not  SMort  mort«  than  yon 
know?  The  Sophists  (upon  whom 
both  Pkto  and  Aristotle  are  always 
■evere,  but  who  were  valuable  con^ 
tributors  to  the  thsory  of  Ixy^c  by 
fastening  upon  the  walk  points)  at- 
tacked it  on  this  ground,  and  raise<l 
against  it  the  pmsele  described  by 
Aristotle  (in  this  chapter),  afterwards 
known  as  the  Sophism  entitlcHi  o 
ry#t€raXv^;if  i^f  (see  Thcmistius  Pani- 
fiiras.  h  i.;  also  'Plato  and  tha 
Otiier  Comjianioua  of  Sokrates/  Vol* 
III.  ch.  xxxviii.  p,  489).  Tho  critics 
whom  Aristotle  here  cites  and  dia- 
approYSS^  virtually  admitt^sd  the 
psrtliisiioe  of  this  puxzlo  by  modify- 
ing their  assertion,  and  by  cutting  it 
down  to  "  Erery thing  which  nte  ktww 
to  hi  a  Irianffk  has  its  thr^  angles 
eqnal  to  two  right  angles, ""    Aristotle 
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believe  ourselves  to  know  the  cause  or  reason  tliroogfc 
which  the  matter  known  exists,  so  that  it  cannot  but 


finds  fault  with  this  modificatiott, 
which,  however,  ia  one  way  of  abating 
the  excess  of  absolute  and  peremjitory 
pretension  coutained  in  the  major, 
and  of  intinmting  the  want  of  a  minor 
to  be  added  for  interpreting  and  eup- 
plcmentiiJg  the  major ;  while  Aristotle 
himself  arrives  at  the  same  re  suit  by 
admitting  that  the  knowledge  correis- 
ponding  to  the  major  projx)sition  is 
nut  yet  absolute,  but  incomplete  and 
qualified  •  and  that  it  is  only  made 
absolute  when  supplemented  by  a 
minor. 

The  very  same  point,  substantially, 
is  raised  in  the  discussion  between 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  an  oppon- 
ent, in  the  note  above  referred  to. 
"  A  writer  in  the  *  British  Quarterly 
Review'  endeavours  to  show  that 
there  is  do  petitio  piHncipii  in  the 
Syllogism,  by  denying  that  the  pro- 
position All  men  are  mortal,  asserts 
or  assiunes  that  Socrates  is  mortal. 
In  support  of  this  denial,  he  argnea 
that  we  may,  and  in  fact  do^  atlmit  the 
general  projM>sition  without  having 
particularly  examined  the  cnsts  of 
Socrates,  and  even  without  knowing 
whether  the  individual  so  named  is 
a  man  or  something  else.  But  this 
of  course  was  never  denied.  That 
we  can  and  do  draw  inferences  con- 
cerning cases  specifically  unknown 
to  ns,  is  the  datmu  from  which  all 
who  discuss  this  subject  must  set  out* 
The  question  is,  in  what  terms  the 
evidence  or  ground  ou  which  we  draw 
these  conclusions  may  l>e«t  be  dssig- 
natcd^ — whether  it  jk  most  correct  to 
'say  that  the  unknown  aise  is  proved 
by  known  cases,  or  that  in  proved  by 
a  general  proposition  including  both 
sets  of  caBQfti  the  known  and  the  un- 
known?   I   contend   for   the  former 


mode  of  expression.     I   hold    tt 
abuse  of  language  to  say^  that  tha 
proof  that  Socrates  is  mortal,  is  that; 
all  men  are  mortal.     Turn  it  in  whati 
way  we  will,  this  seems  to  me  as8t*rt-| 
ing  that  a  thing  is  the  proof  of  itself*  I 
Whoever  pronounces  the  w^ords,  All  I 
men    are  mortal,   has  affirmed   thati 
Socrates  is  mortal,  though  he  mAjl 
never  have  hoard  of  Socrates  ;    for  [ 
since  Socrates,  whether  known  to  be  •I 
a  man  or  not,  really  is  a  man,  he  is  | 
included  in  the  wonls,  All  men,  and 
in  every  assertion  of  which  they  are 
the  subject.  •  .  .  .  The  reviewer  ac- 
knowletlges  that  the  maxim  (Dictum 
de  Omni  et  Kullo)  as  commonly  ex- 
pressed^* Whatever  is  true  of  a  class 
is  true  of  everything  included  In  the  | 
class,'  is  a  mere  identical  proposition, 
since   the   class   U  nothing    but  the  j 
things  included  in  it.    But  he  thinks 
this  defect  would  be  cured  by  wording 
the  maxim  thua :  *  Whatever  is  true  i 
of  a  class  is  true  of  everything  which 
can  bo  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the 
class:'  as  if  a  thing  conld  be  shown 
to  be  a  member  of  the  class  witboat  \ 
being  one." 

The  qualified  manner  in  which  the'] 
maxim  is  here  enunciated  by  the 
reviovvcr  (what  mn  be  Bhoitn  to  be  a 
member  of  the  class)  corresiDonds  with^ 
the  qnahfication  introduced  by  those ^ 
critics  whom  Aristotle  impugii»< 
(Xuow<rt  yap  ov  (pidtrKovrfv  ctdcVat  iro-j 
arav  6vd^a  dpriav  ovaav,  a30C  ^yj 
ta-aatv  5ti  tvds);  and  the  reply  of  I 
Mr.  Mill  would  have  sujttMi  for  these  | 
critics  as  well  as  for  the  reviewer 
The  puzsle  started  in  the  Platonic  I 
Menon  is,  at  btDttom,  founded  on  thi»4 
same  view  as  that  of  Mr.  Mill,  when  ( 
he  states  that  the  major  pro]K>sitiou  ^ 
of  the  Syllogism  includes  beforehand  j 
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K  u  it  is.    This  is  what  Demonstration,  or  Scientific  vSyUo- 1 

V  gism,  teaches  us ;'  a  Syllogism  derived  from  premisses 
true,  immediate,  prior  to,  and  more  knowable  than  the 

■  conchision — causes  of  the  conclusion,  and  spc^cially  ap- 
"  propriate   thereto.     These   premisses   must  l>e  known 

beforehand  without  being  demonstmted  {ie,  known  not 
through  a  middle  term) ;  and  must  be  known  not  merelv 

■  in  the  sense  of  understanding  the  signification  of  the 
™   terms,  but  also  in  that  of  bein^j^ble  to  affirm  the  truth  of 
1       the  projiosition.     Prior  or  more  kmywable  is  nnderstoiid 
H   licic  as  prior  or  more  knowable  Ay  fiature  (not  relatively 
H  to  n^y  according  to  the  antithesis  formerly  explainetl) ; 
^  first,  most  universal,  undemonsti-able  prindpia  are  meant.^ 

Some  of  these  are  Axioms,  wliich  the   learner  must 

■  *'  bring  with   him   from   home,**   or   know  before  the 
^fcJiacher  can  instruct  him  in  any  special  science ;  some 
^^are  Definitions  of  the  name  and  its  essential  meaning; 

uthers,  again,  are  Hypotheses   or   affirmations   of  the 
existence    of   the    thing    defined,   which  the  learner 
must  accept  upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher.**     As 

the  conclusioiu    "The  general  prin- 
ciple?, (says  Mr.  Mill,  p,  205),  inatend 
of  being   given  as  evidence  of  the 
particnlftr  cam?,  cannot  itself  b©  Uken 
for  true  without  exception,  until  every 
fihadow  of  doubt  which  could  aflect 
any  cmc  comprised  in  it  is  dispelled 
by  evidences  aliunde ;  and  then  what 
rouijuna  for  the  syllogism  to  prove? 
From  a  gencsral  i^riiiciple    we   can- 
not infer  any  particular?  but  those 
which   the   principle    iteelf   assumes 
HH^known."* 
^HRRSTo  enunciate  this  in  the  language 
^Faf  the  Platonic  Menon,  wc  learn  no- 
^B  thing  by  or  through  the  evidence  of 
^H  the  SyllogiHtn,  except  a  |ittrt  of  what 
^H   we  have  already  proft^ssed  ourselves 
H  10  know  by  adjwrting  the  major  (in*- 
^1  mifis. 

•  Aristot  Analyt.  Po«t.  I,  in  p.  Tl, 
b,  1W17.    Juliua  Poclus  says  in  a  note, 
ad  c.  ii.  p>  394 :  •*  Propositio  demon- 
strati  va  est  prima,  imnuMliata,  et  inde* 
monstrabilis.    His  tribus  verbis  signl- 
ficatur  una  et  eadem  conditio;    nam 
propositio  prima  est,  quae^  quod  medio 
caret,  demonstrari  noquit" 

So  also  ZabaroUa  (In  lib,  T,  Post 
Anal.  Comm.,  p.  340,  Op.  ed-  Venot. 
1617) :  *•  Duas  iUie  dictionts  {primU 
et  immediaiU)  un&m  tantutu  siguifi- 
cant   conditionem  ordine   scoundam, 
non   duas;  idem  munquo  est,  prin- 
cipia   esse    medio    cansntia^  ao  &mt 
prima.** 

•  Aristot,  Analyt.  Fast.  L  ii.  p.  72, 
a  1-24  ;  Thf-iriistiuR,  Paraphr.  I.  ii*  pv 
10..-                  ;  8chol  p.  199,  b.  44. 
Then  J                utcB  the  dehuition  ol 
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these  are  the  principia  of  DemonstratioD,  so  it  is  ne» 
cessary  that  the  learner  should  know  them,  not  merely 
as  well  as  the  conclusions  demonstrated,  but  even 
better;  and  that  among  matters  contradictory  to 
principia  there  should  be  none  that  he  knows  better 
trusts  more,* 

In  Aristotle's  time  two  doctrines  had  been  advani 
in  opposition  to  the  preceding  theory  :  (1)  Some  denied 
the  necessity  of  any  indemonstrable  principia^  and 
affirmed  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  backwards  orf 
infinitum;  (2)  Others  agreed  in  denying  the  necessity, 
of  any  indemonstrable  principia^  but  contended  that 
demonstration  in  a  circle  is  valid  and  legitimate — €,g. 
that  A  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  B,  and  B 
by  means  of  A.  Against  both  these  doctrines  ALristotle 
enters  his  protest.  The  first  of  them— the  supposition 
of  an  interminable  regress — he  pronounces  to  be  ob- 
viously absurd :  the  second  he  declares  tantamount  to 
proving  a  thing  by  itaelf ;  the  circular  demonstration, 
besides,  having  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  except  in 
the  First  figure,  with  propositions  in  which  the  pre- 
dicate reciprocates  or  is  co-extensive  with  the  subject 


an  Asdom  as  given  by  Theophmstos: 
* Afi a>^ itrrt  66 (a  Tiy, &c.  This ihowB 
the  difficulty  of  adhering  precisely  to 
a  scientific  termiEology.  ITieophrftstus 
explains  an  axiom  to  be  a  sort  of 
d6(a^  thus  lapsing  into  the  common 
loose  use  ol'  the  word.  Yet  still  lx*th 
he  and  Aristotle  declare  diSfa  to  be 
of  inferior  intellectual  worth  aa  cx>m- 
pared  with  fVicmJftry  (Anal  Post.  L 
xxiii.),  while  at  the  sarao  time  they  de- 
clare the  Axiom  to  bo  the  very  maxi- 
mum of  scientific  truth,  llioo 
phrastus  gave,  as  examples  of  Axioms, 
the  maxim  of  Contradiction,  univer- 
sally applicable,  and,  **  If  eqtmls  be 
taken  £rorn  equals  the  remainders  will 


be  equaU''  applicable  to  homogeneous 
quantities.  Even  Aristotle  himaelf 
sometimes  falk  into  the  same  vagae 
emplojrment  of  fi(5|a,  aa  including  the 
Axioms,  See  Metaphys.  B.  U.  p.  996, 
b.  28 ;  r.  iii.  p.  1005,  b.  33. 

*  Aristot.  Anal.  Post.  I,  ii.  p.  72, 
a,  25|  b«  4.  I  translate  these  words 
in  conforraity  with  niemistiu%  pp. 
12-13,  and  with  Mr.  Posters  transla- 
tion, p.  43.  Juliua  Pacius  and 
Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire  render  th<| 
somewhat  differently.  They  also  i 
dfifTarmnTos,  while  Waitjs  and  Fir 
Didot  reads  afitTdntiorttSf  which 
seems  preferable. 


I 
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— a  very  small  proportion  among  propositions  generally 
u^il  iu  demoDstratmg/ 

DemoDBtrative  Science  is  attained  only  by  syUogizing 
from  necessary  premisses,  such  a«  cannot  possibly  be 
other  than  tliey  are.  The  predicate  must  be  (1)  de  omni^ 
{2)  pel'  ^e^  (3)  qtuitenus  ipsarn^  so  that  it  is  a  Primum 
Univermle;  this  third  characteristic  not  being  realized 
without  the  preceding  two.  First,  the  predicate  must 
l>elong,  and  belong  at  all  times,  to  everything  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Bubject.  Next,  it  must  belong  there- 
unto per  m^  or  essentially  ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate 
must  be  stated  in  the  definition  declaring  the  absence 
of  the  subject,  or  the  subject  must  be  stated  in  the! 
definition  declaring  the  essence  of  the  predicate.  Thai 
predicate  must  not  be  extra-essential  to  the  subject, 
nor  attached  to  it  as  an  adjunct  from  without,  simply 
concomitant  or  accidental.  The  like  distinction  holdg 
in  regard  to  events  :  some  are  accidentally  concomitant 
sequences  which  may  or  may  not  be  realised  {e.g,^ 
a  flash  of  lightning  occurring  when  a  man  is  on  his 
journey) ;  iii  others,  the  conjunciion  is  necessary  or 
ciiusal  (as  when  an  animal  dies  mider  the  sacrificial 
knife).''  Both  these  two  characteristics  {de  omni  and 
per  se)  are  presupposed  in  the  third  {qtiatenus  ipsiim) ; 


^  Artstot  Aimlyt  Po«t  L  iii.  p.  72, 

TOiavra  /y  rah  diro^€i^t(ruf^  S6c, 
*  Aristot.  AnalyL  ?o«t  1.  iv.  [ju  78, 

ft.  21,  h  VI 

Tit    apa    Xeyopirva   M   r^¥  AlfXms 

tw^trrffrmv  uaff  avra   ovrtat    4c   f  »v- 

av^Kf\%  (b.  16f  Rcq.).  Line  mast  bo 
included  in  th«  dcfimtion  of  the 
oppo«it4!«  straight  or  curvt,  Abo  it  is 
cest'otiiil  Ui  every  liti«  that  it  is 
either   Btmigbt    or    cutv*,     Nitinh^ 


must  bo  ituindod  ii)  tbe  dofinition  of 
tht!  opp<.i«itt<«  ijdd  or  rwm  ;  and  to  be 
eillior  cnld  or  cyvn  is  c?«sd(«utiuily  jire- 
dicablo  uf  ovitry  nninber  You  can- 
not understand  what  i«  rn<tM*iil  by 
aintiffht  or  currfe  unlcM  yoii  have  the 
notiou  of  a  Hnf. 

llic  cxampk'  givnn  by  Aristotlr 
of  ftH4*a/  conjunction  (thi*  death  of 
iin  anUiml  under  tbe  Bnrriliciiil  kiiifi*) 
i-u.kuv.  iliHt  hv  bud  in  hia  mind  the 
ftf  Inductivo  <  H«crv.ition, 
tui^iMoiMj^  fidl  appheatiou  of  (be 
Method  o(  Difrorenoe 


•' 
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cb^p.  vn. 


4 


but  thiB  last  implies  farther,  that  the  predicate  is 
attached  to  the  subject  iti  the  highest  imiversality 
consistent  with  truth ;  ie.,  that  it  is  a  First  Universal 
a  primary  predicate  and  not  a  derivative  predicatj©. 
ThuB,  the  predicate  of  having  its  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  is  a  characteristic  not  merely 
de  omni  and  per  se,  but  also  a  First  Universal,  ap- 
plied to  a  triangle.  It  is  applied  to  a  triangle,  quch 
terms  triangle,  as  a  primary  predicate.  If  applied  to 
a  subject  of  liigher  universality  {e,g.,  to  every  geo- 
metrical figure),  it  would  not  be  always  true.  If 
applied  to  a  subject  of  lower  univeisality  {e^*^  to 
a  right-angled  tiuaugle  or  an  isosceles  triangle),  it 
would  be  universally  true  and  would  be  true  per  se, 
but  it  would  be  a  derivative  predicate  and  not  a  First 
Universal;  it  would  not  be  applied  to  the  isosceles  ji 
qttatenus  isosceles,  for  there  is  a  still  higher  Universal  H 
of  which  it  is  predicable,  being  true  respecting  any  "' 
triangle  you  please.  Thus,  the  properties  with  which 
Demonstratiou,  or  full  and  absolute  Science,  is  con- 
versant, are  de  onini^  per  se^  and  qimtmus  ipsum^  or 
Umv2rsaUa  Prima ;''  all  of  them  necessary,  such  aa 
cannot  but  be  true. 


4 


'  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  I.  W,  p.  73, 
b.  25-p,  74,  a.  3,  6  rolwif  ro  rvx^v 
wpiiTov  duKwrm  duo  opBat  t^ov  ff 
oTiovv   oXXot    Tovrw    rrptor^    vfrapx^i 

TOVTOV     KaBftXoV     fffTt,     Tmv     8'     fDiktOV 

Tp6nov  Ttvh  uv  Kaff  avjo'  oirti  tqv 
IffotrKfXoi^S  oIk  f oTi  KaB6\ov  aXk*  fVrl 
frX<oK 

Alxiat  the  precipe  Kignificaiion  of 
HaB4\ov  in  Aristotle,  see  a  valuable 
note  of  Bofiitz  (ad  Mctaphys.  Z.  in,) 
IK  299;  also  Waitz  (ad  Arifit<^t.  De 
lnter|»r.  c.  vii.)  I.  p.  334.  Aristotle 
gives  it  bert*,  b.  26 ;  KaBoKov  di  Xtyw 


h  &v  Kara  nairros  Tt  vvdpxfj  Kill  ma^ 
avTo  Koi  ^  aurd.  Compare  Themigfin*, 
Paraplir.  p.  19,  Spengel.  To  na^ 
airo  is  described  by  Aristotle  con- 
fusMly.  To  KaBokov^  18  that  which  is 
predicable  of  the  Bui>ject  as  a  whole 
or  sujnmmn  genus:  tA  kotq  navrdt^ 
that  which  is  pn^licable  of  every  in- 
dividuaU  either  of  the  ttujnmup^  *^cnu9 
or  of  any  inferior  species  contained  : 
therein.  Cf,  Analyt,  Post.  I,  x%iv.  ]v  i 
85,  K  24:  ^  yiip  ko^  avro  xmapxt* 
ri|  toCto  avrh  avrw  ntrtoy — the  SUtK 
j(ict  is  itself  the  cause  of  funda* 
m^ntutn    of    the   properties   por   »e. 


Chap.  VIl. 
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H      Aristotle    remarks  that  there  is  great  liability  to 

■  error  about  these  UnimrsaUa  Prima.    We  Bometimes 

■  demonstrate   a  predicate   to  be  true,  imiversally  and 
"  per  si\  of  a  lower  species,  without  imn^  aware  tliat  it 

might  also  l>e  demonstrated  to  be  true^  universally  and 
pir  «tf,  of  the  higher  genus  to  which  that  species  be- 
longa;  perhaps,  indeed,  that  liigher  genus  may  not 
_  yet  have  obtained  a  current  name.  That  proportions 
I  hold  by  permutation,  was  demonstrated  severally  for 
numbers,  lines,  solids,  and  intervals  of  time;  but  thin 

■  belongs  to  each  of  them,  not  from  any  separate  ]>ro- 
perty  of  each,  but  from  what  is  common  to  all :  that, 
however,  which  is  common  to  all  had  received  no 
name,  so  that  it  was  not  known  that  one  demonstmtion 
might  comprise  all  the  four.*  In  like  manner,  a  man  may 
know  that  an  equilateral  and  an  isosceles  triangle  have 
their  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  also 
that  a  scalene  ti'iangle  ha8  its  three  angles  equal  to 

I  two  right  angles ;  yet  he  may  not  know  (except  sophis- 
tically  and  l>y  accident**)  that  a  triangle  in  gmere  has 
its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  though  there 
be  no  other  triangles  except  equilateral,  isosceles,  and 
scalene.     He  does  not  know  that  tliis  may  be  demon* 


Uie  expliuiation  ttiid  references 
In  Kau4)(.%  Die  Erkeimtuiss*theorie 
des  Anst«>tek^».  clr  w  pp.  lGO-166. 

*  Ahst<»t.  Analjrt,  PooL  I.  v.  p.  74, 
a.  4-23,  akXa  hia  Tit  firf  tiitm  utpoj^Ma"' 
fUvov  ri  fTuiTU  TtitiTa  fjf,  apiS^ot^  M'^'J* 

dXkfiXttp^  X'i^itlt  tkap^Sii^tro.      What 

thoM  four  have  in  common  k  Ihat 

I  wluch  ho  himself  ex  pre^&ses  by  Hoot&v — 

%ium — in  tke  CategoritB  and  else- 

(Categor.  p.  4,  b.  20,  8oq, ; 

MeUph.  A,  p.  1020,  a,  7,  «eqO 

*'  Ari»tot.  Analyt  Post,  1.  r.  p.  74, 


EL  27  t  oihrta  otBf  r^  rptynavov  art  dtiio 
ifiBals^  €t  fiff  ruM  tta<finrrinhv  Tp6' 
wov  oi^f  ita0iSkQV  Tpiyti>¥ay^  wvd*  tt 
^7^VfWi  frapa  ravra  rplyiay<3¥  *rwp&¥. 
I'he  pliraao  r^  trt/ffnaritt^v  Tp6fr9¥  is 
equivalont  to  r^tt  tro^itmicbv  tpimm 
rov  KarU  trvpl^fit^nott  p.  71,  b,  10, 
I  seo  aothujg  in  it  co(inocU*d  witJi 
Aiifitotle's  ciiaracUiristic  of  a  Hopimi 
(»pecitii  profcaaioual  life  piirpo»«! — 
rov  /btiov  TJi  irpomptiTtt,  Meiaphy^.  V 
p.  1004,  b.  Ii4):  the  phrase  racan* 
nothing  more  tJtan  unscientific. 
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Chap-  ' 


strated  of  every  triangle  quatmus  triangle.  The  onl; 
way  to  obtain  a  certain  recognition  of  Primum  V 
versale^  is,  to  abstract  successively  from  the  eeve: 
conditions  of  a  demonstmtion  respecting  the  concre 
and  particular,  imtil  the  proposition  ceases  to  be  tru< 
Thus,  you  have  before  you  a  brazen  isosceles  triangle, 
the  three  angles  whereof  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Yon  may  eliminate  the  condition  brazen,  and  the  pro* 
position  will  still  remain  true.  You  maj  siso  eliminate 
the  condition  ososcelee;  still  the  proposition  is  true. 
But  you  cannot  eliminate  the  condition  triangle,  bo  as 
to  retain  only  the  higher  genus,  geometrical  figure ;  for 
the  proposition  then  ceases  to  be  always  true.  Triangle 
is  in  this  case  the  Primum  Unwermle,^ 

In  every  demonstration  the  j^rincipia  or  premisses 
nmst  l)e  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true ;  the  con- 
clusion also  will  then  be  necessarily  true,  by  reaso] 
of  the  premisses,  and  this  constitutes  DemonstiTitio' 
Wherever  the  premisses  are  necessarily  true^  the  co: 
elusion  will  be  necessarily  true ;  but  you  cannot  m 
vice  ve?\$tl^  that  wherever  the  conclusion  is  necessarily 
true,  the  syllogistic  premisses  from  which  it  follows 
must  always  be  necessarily  true.  They  may  be  true 
.  without  being  necessarily  true,  or  they  may  even  be 
false  :  if,  then,  the  conclusion  be  necessarily  true,  it 
is  not  80  by  reason  of  these  premisses ;  and  the  syllo- 
gistic proof  is  in  this  case  no  demonstration.  Yo 
syllogism  may  have  true  premisses  and  may  lead  to 
conclusion  which  is  true  by  reason  of  them ;  but  still 
you  have  not  demonstrated,  since  neither  premisses  nor 
conclusion  are  necessarily  true.^     When   an  opponent 


XI- 

i 


•  Aristot.  Analyt.  Post.  L  v,  p.  74, 

a.  32.b.  4. 

"  Ibid.    vi.    \%    74,    b.    5*18.     c'f 
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contests  your  demoiiBtration,  he  succeeds  if  he  can 
disprove  the  necessity  of  your  conclusion  ;  if  he  can  show 
any  single  case  in  which  it  either  ia  or  may  he  false/ 
It  is  not  enough  to  proceed  upon  a  premiss  which  is 
either  probable  or  simply  true :  it  may  be  true,  yet  not 
appropriate  to  the  case :  you  must  take  your  departure 
from  the  first  or  highest  universal  of  the  genus  about 
which  you  attempt  to  demonstrate^**  Again,  unless  you 
can  state  the  rohy  of  your  conclusion;  that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  middle  imTa,  by  reason  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion is  necessarily  true,  lie  iteelf  neoessarily  true, — ^you 
have  not  demonstrated  it,  nor  do  you  know  it  abso- 
lutely. Your  middle  term  not  being  necessary  may 
vanish,  while  the  conclusion  to  wliich  it  was  supposed 
to  lead  abides:  in  truth  no  conclusion  was  known 
through  that  middle/  In  the  complete  demonstrative 
or  scientific  syllogism,  thiLjnajor  tejOT.J3iML^cjpredi- 
cable  es^ntially^or  per  se  of  the  middle,  and  the  middle 
tergi  must  be  predicabie  eHaentialiy  or  per  m  of  the 
minor;  thus aloneran j[ou^^^_gurgJ;hat  thelionclusion 
alqojg  per  se  or  necessary.  The  demonstration  cjvnnot 
takeefFect  through  amiddle  terra  which  is  merely  a 
Sign ;  the  sign,  even  though  it  be  a  constant  concomi- 
tant, yet  being  not,  or  at  least  not  known  to  l^e, 
per  m^  vnW  nut  bring  out  the  wh^  of  the  conclusion, 
nor  make  the  conclusion  necessary.  Of  non-essential 
concomitants  altogether  there  is  no  demonstration ; 
wherefore  it  might  seem  to  be  useless  to  put  questionsj 


Ciimparo  Anaiyt.  Prior.  L  ii.  p.  53, 
h  7-25. 

•  AriBtot.  Analyt,  Post  L  vi.  p.  ?4» 
h,  18:  OTf^Mv  if  ^1  4  dvo^ijif  i( 
dpoyKiti^tft  on  nal  rat  iporatftu  ovrm 
fpi^puv  npor   roMf  olofupovt  ciro^€»- 


*  Arifitot.  Analyt.  Pcisl,  l.  vi.  p,  74, 
b.  21-26 :  dijXoy  it  tic  Tovrt»»  icai  or* 

•  Ibid.  b.  26-p.  75,  iw  17, 


about  such ;  yet,  though  the  questions  cannot  yield 
necessary  premisses  for  a  demouBtrative  conclusion, 
they  may  yield  premisses  from  which  a  conclusion  will 
necessarily  follow.'' 

In  every  demonstration  three  things  may  he  distin* 
guished  :  (1)  The  demonstrated  conclusion,  or  Attribute 
essential  to  a  certain  genus ;  (2)  The  Genus,  of  which 
the  attributes  j)er  se  are  the  matter  of  demonstration ; 
(3)  The  Axioms,  out  of  which,  or  through  which,  the 
demonstration  is  obtained.  These  Axioms  may  be  and 
are  common  to  several  genera :  but  the  demonstration 
cannot  l:>e  transferred  from  one  genus  to  another ;  both 
the  extremes  as  well  as  the  middle  term  must  belong 
to  the  same  genns.  An  arithmetical  demonstration 
cannot  be  ti^ansferrcd  to  magnitudes  and  their  pro- 
perties, except  in  so  far  as  magnitudes  are  numbers, 
which  is  partially  true  of  some  among  them.  The 
demonstrations  in  arithmetic  may  indeed  be  transferred 
to  harmonics,  because  harmonics  is  subordinate  to  arith- 
metic ;  and,  for  the  like  reason,  demonstrations  in  geo- 
metry may  be  transferred  to  mechanics  and  optica. 
But  we  cannot  introduce  into  geometry  any  property 
of  lines,  wbich  does  not  belong  to  them  qua  lines;  such, 
for  example,  as  that  a  straight  Hne  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  lines,  or  is  the  contrary  of  a  circular  line;  for  these 
predicates  belong  to  it,  not  qx^  line,  but  qua  member 
of  a  different  or  more  extensive  genus,^    There  can  be 


'  Aristut,  Analyt.  Poat.  I,  vi.  p,  75^  I 
a.  8-37. 

On  the  point  last  mentioned,  M.  | 
Baity letny  8t.Ililaire  oliserves  in  his 
notc»  p.  41  : — Dans  les  questions  de 
dmlectique,  la  conclusion  eat  n(3CGs&aire 
en  ce  sen^*,  ([u'elle  suit  n^cessairement 
ties  pn5misses;  elle  ifest  pa^s  <lu  tout 
necetssaire  en  ce  eeni^  quej  a  chu»e  q u  cUe  | 


exprime  aoit  n^cessaire*    Ainsj 
distiuguer  la  nece^it^  do  la  for 
la  n^ecssit^  de  la  luatierc  :  un  c<] 
discnt  les  acbolastiques,  ftccesti^^l 
iionii  ei  necessity  matrrice.     La  t 
lectique  se  con  ten  to  de  U  prcin 
mais  la  demonstration  a  essen 
meat  besoin  des  deux," 
••  Aristot.  Analyt.  FosL  1.  vii. 


Chap.  VTT, 
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H  no  coioplete  demnnstration  about  perishable  things,  or 
f  about  any  individual  line,  except  in  regard  to  it«  attri- 
butes aa  member  of  the  genus  line.  Where  the  con- 
clusifrn  iH  not  eternally  true,  but  true  at  one  time  and 
not  true  at  another,  this  can  only  be  becau^se  one  of  its 
premisses  is  not  universal  or  essential.  Where  both 
jiremisses  are  universal  and  essential,  the  conclusion 
must  be  eternal  or  eternally  true.  As  there  is  no 
demonstration,  so  also  there  caa  be  no  definltitm,  of 
perishable  attributes-' 
H  For  complete  demonstration,  it  is  not  sufBeient  that 
the  premisses  be  true,  immediate,  and  undemonstrable  ; 

I  they  must,  furthermore,  be  essential  and  appropriate  to 
the  class  in  hand* .  Unless  they  be  such,  you  amnot  be 
said  to  know  the  conclusion  ahmliUelt/ ;   you  know  it 
only  by  accident.     You  cun  only  know  a  conchision 
when  demonstrated  from  its  own  appropriato  premisses; 
and  you  know  it  best  when  it  is  demonstrated  from 
H  its  highest  premisses.     It  is  sometimes  diSicult  tx5  de- 
termine wliether  we  really  know  or  not ;  for  we  fancy 
^    that  we  know,  when  we  demonstrate  from  true  and 
I  universal    principla^    without     being    aware    whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  the  prhmpia  appropriate  to  the 


a,  38-K  20.  Mr  PuBte,  in  his  tran*- 
Ution,  hero  cites  (p.  50)  a  good  tllu*- 
tnitivc  jmssage  from  Dr.  Whcwoir» 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^, 
Lkx)k  It  ii. : — "  But,  in  order  timt  we 
inAy  make  any  real  advance  in  the 
discovery  of  trutli,  our  ideas  muiit  not 
only  lie  clear ;  they  mujst  ali*o  be  <ijf^ 
propriaU.  Each  science  lias  for  its 
a  different  cli^«  of  ideas;  and 
utt^jia  which  cimstitutw  the  pfo- 
j^r^fts  ol  ^  '  fan  never  bo  made 

by  em  pi  idcsis   of  auolher 

kind  of  «cii^ucc.    <Na  geuuiue  advance 


could  ever  be  obtained  in  McebuiJoa 
by  applying  to  the  subject  tho  ii!«M 
of  Hpskce  and  time  moroly;  no  ad- 
vance in  Chemistry  by  the  tim  m 
mere  mcch&Tiicd  concejitions ;  nodi 
CO  very  in  Physiology  by  referrih^ 
fact^  to  mere  chemical  and  mechanica) 
principles,"  &c, 

*  Ariaiot.  Analyt  Post.  L  viii  p.  76, 
b,  21-36.  Couifwire  MetaphysL  Z.  p. 
1040,  a.  I :  d^Xoi^  uri  ovtt  ikt^  «tri  atrriv 

dcifif.     Ahio  Bi«x?,  Die  i'hitofiophio 
doH  Arixtotoles,  eh.  iv.  p,  240. 
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caee/  But  these  principia  must  always  be  assumed  with- 
out demonsti-ation — the  class  whose  essential  constituent 
properties  are  in  question,  the  universal  Axioms,  and 
the  Definition  or  meaning  of  the  attributes  to  be  demon- 
strated. If  these  definitions  and  axioms  are  not  always 
formally  enunciated,  it  is  because  we  tacitly  presume 
them  to  l>e  already  known  and  admitted  by  the  learner.*" 
He  may  indeed  always  refuse  to  grant  them  in  express 
words,  but  they  are  such  that  he  cannot  help  grant* 
xng  them  by  internal  assent  in  his  mind,  to  which 
every  syllogism  must  address  itself.  When  you  assume 
a  premias  without  demonstrating  it,  though  it  be  really 
demonstrable,  this,  if  the  learner  is  favourable  and  will* 
ing  to  grant  it,  is  an  assumption  or  Hypothesis^  valid 
relatively  to  him  alone,  but  not  valid  absolutely  :  if  he 
is  reluctant  or  adverse,  it  is  a  Postulate,  which  you  claim 
whether  he  is  satisfied  or  not/  The  Definition  by  itself 
is  not  an  hypothesis ;  for  it  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the 
existence  of  anything.  The  pupil  must  i  ndeed  understand 
the  terms  of  it;  but  this  alone  is  not  an  hypothesis^ 
unless  you  call  the  fact  that  the  pupil  comes  to  learn, 
an  hypothesis.**  The  Hypothesis  or  assumption  is  con- 
tained in  the  premisses,  being  that  by  which  the 
reason  of  the  conclusion  comes  to  be  true.  Some 
object  that  the  geometer  makes  a  false  hypothesis  or 
assumption,  when  he  declares  a  given  line  drawn  to 
be  straight^  or  to  be  a  foot  long,  though  it  is  neither  one 


I 


'  Ariatot.  Anal.  Post  1,  ix*  p.  75, 
K  37-p.  7G,  a.  30. 
*  Ibid.  X.  p.  76,  a,  31.h.  22. 
'  lbid»  b,  29-34 :  iav  fiiw  ^otcovvra 

ttal  itrriv  olx  <iTrX<Lf   vn6dtmt^   ak\a 

titotnTrji  ^6^s  rj    ical  (imvrias  ivovmff 
kafi^avfj  T&  avriJ,  airrlrai.     #cai  roimM 


ita<f>€p€t.  vw6&§(rif  ical  axrf)fia^  ^C. 

I  Tliemistius,  Paraphras*  p.  37,  Spenj^eL 

"*  Aristot.  Analyt.  IVjst.  I.  x.  76,  b. 

fc  36 :  TouTo  d^  ovx  virABfo-itit  *l  fir}  •roi 

tA  aKovftv  vn6&ftriv  ris  tltftu  (^r/crtt. 

For  the   meaning    of   t6  anovfiv^ 

compare    6    oxovitfy^    iDlVa,    Aiuilyt^ 

Post.  1.  xxiT.  p.  85,  b.  22. 
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nor  the  other.  But  this  objection  has  no  pertinence, 
since  the  geometer  does  not  derive  his  conclusions  from 
what  IB  true  of  the  vifiible  lines  drawn  before  his  eyes, 
but  from  what  is  true  of  the  lines  conceived  in  his 
own  mind,  and  signified  or  illustrated  by  the  visible 
diagrams/ 

The  prooesB  of  Demonstration  neither  requires,  nor 
countenances,  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas^ — univei-sal 
substances  beyond  and  apart  from  particulars.  But  it 
does  require  that  we  should  admit  imiversal  predica- 
tions ;  that  isj  one  and  the  same  predicate  truly  appH- 
cable  in  the  same  sense  to  many  different  particulars. 
Unless  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  univei*sal  major 
premiss,  nor  appropriate  middle  term,  nor  valid  demon- 
strative syllogism.** 

The  Maxim  or  Axiom  of  Contradiction,  in  its  most 
Fgeneral  enunciation,  is  never  formally  enunciated  by 
any  special  science;  but  each  of  them  assumes  the 
Maxim  so  far  as  applicable  to  its  own  purpose,  when- 
ever the  ReductiO  ad  Ab.nirdtim  is  introduced,*"  It  is  in 
this  and  the  other  common  principles  or  Axioms 
that  all  tlie  sciences  find  their  point  of  contact  and 
communion ;  and  that  Dialectic  aljso  comes  into  com- 
munion with  all  of  them,  as  also  tlie  science  (First 
Philosophy)  that  scrutinizes  the  validity  or  demon- 
strability  of   the  Axioms.'*      The  dialectician   is   not 


ot.  AniUyL  Post.  I  3e.  p.  77,  a. 

^if  vfrrp  liv  JWoXtyOFrai  ical  dtiirn^ 
thi  trviifioXa  at  yfto^fumi. 


I  A  similar  dootnoe  U  aaaerted. 
Anal  vt.  Prior*  I.  xli.  i%  49,  h,  35,  an*J 
still  njor»j  clearly  in  Do  Mcsmoria  et 
KemitjiAOiMJlia.  p,  45(>,  a,  2-12, 

^  Artelot.  Analyt.  ?mt  L  xl  p.  77, 
a.  5-0. 

•  Ibid  a.  10,  seq. 

*  Aristot  Airnl  Po«t.  L  xi.  p.  77,  a. 
26-30 :    Kdl  €t    Tis   MB6Xav  frtipifro 
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confined  to  any  one  science,  or  to  any  definite  snbject- 
matter.     His  liberty  of  interrogation  is  imlimited  ;  but 
his   procedure   is   essentially   interrogatory,  and  he  is 
bound  to  accept  the  answer  of  the  respondent — what-^ 
ever  it  be,  affirmative  or  negative — as  premiss  for  anjr 
syllogism  that  he  may  cou struct.     In  this  way  he  can 
never   be   sure  of  demonstrating  auy  thing;    for 
affinoative  and  the   negative  will  not  be  equally 
viceable  for  that   purpose.     There   is  indeed   also, 
discussions  on  the  separate  sciences,  a  legitimate  pi^a^ 
tice   of  scientific   interrogation.      Here    the   questi 
proper  to  be  put  are  limited  in  number,  and  the 
swers  proper  to  be  made  are  determined  beforehand  by 
the  truths  of  the  science — say  Geometry ;  still,  an  answer 
thus  correctly  made  will   serve  to  the  interrogator  as 
premiss  for  syllogistic  demonstration/     The  respondent 
must  submit  to  have  such  answer  tested  by  appeal  to 
geometi"ical  privcipia  and  to  other  geometrical  propo- 
sitions already  proved  as  legitimate  conclusions  from 
the  princi/ria ;  if  he  finds  Iiimself  involved  in  contra- 
dictions, he  is  confuted  qud  geometer,  and  must  correct 
or   modify    his  answer.     But   he   is  not  bound,    qu/i 
geometer,  to  undergo  scrutiny  as  to  the   geometrical 
principia  themselves  ;  this  would  carry  the  dialogue  out 
of  the  province  of  Geometry  into  that  of  First  Phik)- 
sophy   and   Dialectic.      Care,   indeed,   musi:   be   ta 


J*  ofTot^avaiy  r;  ort  tcrct  aito  IfTtav,  jj  ru^v 
ToioxfTtav  OTTO,  l^omjiai'e  MfJtoph*  K, 
p.  106L  b.  18. 

•  Aristot.  Aualyt.  Post,  Lxiu  p.  77, 
a,  36-40;  Tlieiiibthts,  p.  40. 

Tilt*  text  is  here  very  obscure.  He 
proceeds  to  tiistinguish  Geometry  cs- 
|)eciiilly  (also  other  sciences,  Uiough 
less  emphatically)  from  rh  cV  Toir 
biok^mv  (I.  xii.  p.  7H,  a.  12). 


JuKoB  PaciuSy  ad  Analyt.  Po 
viii.  (he  divides  the  chapters  di| 
eatly),  p.    417,  says  :—**  Differ 
interrtJgatiouis  dialecticae   et  de 
strativn^  ha?c  est*     Dialecticus  itaj 
terrogat,  ut  optionem  (let  adv^ 
utriiiu    malit    afliniuire    on    negare;. 
t>eii»onstrator  veto  interrogat  ut 
evideutiorem  facmi ;  id  est,  ut  dc 
ex  principiis  rtudit4jri  notis.** 
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"to  keep  both  queertionB  and  answers  within  the  Vimiif^ 
of  the  science.  Now  thei-e  can  be  no  security  for 
this  restriction,  except  in  the  scientific  competence  of 
the  auditors.  Refrain,  accordingly,  from  all  geometrical 
discuHsions  among  men  ignorant  of  geometry  and  con* 
fine  youi-self  to  geometrical  auditors,  who  alone  can 
diKtinguish  what  questiouB  and  answers  are  reiilly  ap* 

Ipropriate.  And  what  is  here  said  about  geometry, 
equally  true  alxiut  the  other  special  sciences/  An* 
Bwers  may  be  improper  either  as  foreign  to  the  science 
under  debate,  or  as  appertaining  to  the  science,  yet 
false  m  to  the  matter,  or  as  equivocal  in  middle  term ; 
though  this  last  is  leas  likely  to  occur  in  Geometry, 
since  the  demonstratioriH  are  accompanied  by  diagrams, 
which  help  to  render  conspicuous  any  such  ambiguity/* 
To  an  inductive  proposition,  bringing  forward  a  single 
case  a^  contributory  to  an  ultimate  generalization, 
no  general  objection  sliould  l>e  ofl'ered ;  the  objection 
should  be  reserved  until  the  generahzation  itself  is  ten- 
Jered.**    Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  drawing  an 


•  Aristot  Analyt.  Post  T.  xil  ju  77, 
1-15;  llMfDiAtiuil,  p<  41:  o^  yap 
Ucnrfp  r«0y  (V^c^mv  oi  imXXol  ttfHtait 
wmtt*  «rtt  riiv  MOT    twKrrfjfujv  ol  oif- 

^  AiiAlyt  PoBL  I  xii.  p.  TT,  k  10-83. 
Propowtions  within  the  limits  of  the 
cicjticcf,  htit  fa!»e  as  to  mutter,  an* 
tylod  by  Aristotle  ^rvdoypa(^^>iara. 
k'e  AHstot.  Sophist,  Kli'iich.  xi.  p. 
171,  b.  14;  p,  172,  a.  L 

'  LMntiCnrogfttioTi    Byllnjnstique    m 

Icon  fondant    avgc    In    pm|Kx^tion,    il 

I'ensiiit  qu«  rintcrrogntiou  doit  ^tre, 

DrntDG    la    {jropo«itioii,  proiire   h  la 

cience  doDt  il  B'agit"  (U&rth^lemy 

St,  HLlaire,  note,  p.  70).     Io(«lTogil- 

ttoQ  here  has  a  diOertnt  m«amiig  from 

hat  which  it  bmrB  in  DiaJeetir, 

VOL.  1, 


'  Aoalyt.  Tost.  T.  xil  p.  77,  K  34  spq. 
lliii  pft»8age  i»  to  me  hardly  iot«lli- 
gihle.  It  18  dklTervutly  nudcretood  by 
commentatoni  and  tmnslatom  John 
Philoj^miis  in  the  S-hoHa  (p,  217,  k 
I  17-32,  Bmndis),  eiie«  th**  explanatiuti 
of  it  given  by  Aminr»niiin,  hut  rejects 
that  explanation,  and  wait*  for  othrni 
to  Bupjily  him  with  a  better,  Zal>ftr- 
t41a  (Comm.  in  Analyt.  I'ljst.  pp.  420, 
456,  ed,  V(?Dt?t,  1(»17)  admits  ihutaa  it 
stands,  and  wlien*  it  Htandi*,  it  h  imin- 
tcdigible,  but  trani^jxssea  it  to  another 
pwi  of  the  iMok  (to  the  end  of  C4ip, 
xvii,,  tmmcHiiatL'ly  before  Uic  wonU 
^Dfp^  dt  All  on,  &c.,  of  c  xriii.), 
and  gi¥M  an  expUnatioa  of  it  in  thin 
altered  postticm*  But  I  do  not  ihinli 
he  bw  »aooeed«d  Id  deuiug  it  upi 
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}  ,  affirmative  i^onclusion   from  premisses  in   the  Second 

figure  ;  this  is  formally  wrong,  but  the  conclusion  may 
in  some  cases  be  true,  if  the  major  premiss  happens  to 
be  a  reciprocating  proposition,  haviiig  its  predicate  co- 
extensive with  its  subject.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
presumed ;  nor  can  a  conclusion  be  made  to  yield  up  its 
principles  by  necessary  reciprocation;  for  we  have 
already  observed  that,  though  the  truth  of  the  premisses 
certifies  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  we  cannot  say  vice 
versa  that  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  certifies  the  truth 
of  the  premisses.  Yet  propositions  are  more  frequently 
found  to  reciprocate  in  scientific  discussion  than  in 
Dialectic;  because,  in  the  former,  we  take  no  account 
of  accidental  properties,   but  only  of  definitions  and 

1/1  /    what  follows  from  them.* 

Knowledge  of  Fact  and  knowledge  of  the  Cause  must 

J   1 1  be  distinguished,  and  even  within  the  same  science,* 

In  some  syllogisms  the  conclusion  only  brings  out 
TO  on — the  reality  of  certain  facts ;  in  others,  it  ends 
in  TO  hioTi—the  affirmation  of  a  cause,  or  of  the  Wht/. 
The  syllogism  of  the^Why  is^  where  the  middle  term 
is"^ot  merely  th^^cause,  b^t_the  proximate  cause, 
orlhe  conclusion.  Often  however  the  eflect  is  more 
3  lotoriougj^  so  that  we  empjoy  it  as  middleterm,  and 
conclude  from  it  to_its  reciprocating  cause ;  in  whicl 
case  QuFsyilogisDi^is  onlygf  the  oTTTand  so  it  is  alsc 
wTien  w£_emplo^s^  middlejerm  a  cause  not  proximate 
but  remote,  congludingfrom/^at  to  the  elect.''     Some 


'  Analyt.  Post.  T.  xii.  p.  77,  b.  40-  '  fUp  cby  t6  ori,  bia  Ompov  6c  o>s  r 

p.  78,  a.  13.  I  5'OTi. 

•*  Analyt.  Post.  L_xiii.  p.  77,  a.  22  |      "  Cum  enim  vera  demonstratio,  i< 

geq; "  i  est  rov  fiidri,  fiat  per  causam  proxi 


Themistius,  p.  45  :  iroWaKis  avfi- 
/SaiVfi  KOI  dirnaTp€(l)€iv  aKKrjXoi?  to 
aiTiov  KUi  TO  aT)p.€lov  Koi  a^(l)a>  Set- 
KVvaOai  bi  dXX^Xoii',  6ia  rov  (rrjfji^iov 


mam,  consequens  est,  ut  demonstrati 
vel  per  effectum  proximum,  vel  \>e 
causam  remotam,  sit  demonstratio  to 
oTi "  (Julius  Pacius,  Comm.  p.  422). 
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times  the  eyllopsms  of  the  ort  may  fall  under  one 
Bcience,  thoBo  uf  the  iturt  imder  anotlier,  namely,  in 
the  case  where  one  scienoe  is  milmrdinato  to  another, 
as  optics  to  geometry,  and  hannoBics  to  aritlxmetic ; 
the  facts  of  optics  and  harmonics  lyeUmging  to  Hcn*^ 
and  obHtrvation,  the  cau^ses  thereof  to  matliematical 
reasoning.  It  may  happen,  then,  that  a  man  knows 
^o  hort  well,  but  is  comparatively  ifjnorant  rov  on :  the 
meter  may  have  paid  little  attention  to  optical  facts.* 
litiun  of  the  ciort  is  the  maximum,  the  perfection, 
cognition ;  and  this,  comprising  arithmetical  and 
^  metrical  theorems,  is  almost  ahva^^s  attained  by  syl- 
loETisms  iiTTEe'First  figure^  This  figure  is  the  most 
truly  ^jcientific^of^the  tliree ;  the  other  two  fignr^jle- 
peiiu  u|X)n  it  lor  expansion  and  condensation.  It  is, 
besides,  the  only  one  in  which  universal  aftirniativ^' 
conclusions  can  be  ob^ned;  for  in  th(*  SfiC^^^^d  fijjurB 
^we]^t  only  negative  c^ncl^'*^'^^^ ;  in  the  TliinV^imly 
^particular.  AccordingbTj^propositions  declaringjggenoe 
»orT?elinitidn,  obtaineaonly  through  universalaMrma- 
Wtive  conclusions,  are  yielded  in  none  hut  the  First  figure.** 
H  As" there  are  some  affiruiative  proiX)sitions  that  are 
^indivisible,  ie.  having  affinnative  predicates  which  be- 
long to  a  subject  at  once,  directly,  immediately,  indi- 
I visibly, — so  tliere  are  also  somfj  indivisible  negative 
propositions,  t>*,  with  predicates  that  lielong  negatively 
to  a  subject  at  once,  dii'ectly,  &c.     In  all  such  there 


H.  Baitb^lcujy  St.  Ilikirc  observes 
(Note,  p.  8*2): — "La  cttuite  ^loign6© 
noQ  imu^Miau*,  donne  uii  tyUogisme 
dans  Ia  st'Cionde  i^pire. — It  est  vrai 
qu*  Anstut^*  ti4ppeilc  ciiukq  rjuc  k 
iCaOBe  mim(kliat4} ;  el  que  la  cauno 
l^luigii^  ii*e«t  \un  i^tuur  liii  tiue  v^rit* 
Isble  eauue,** 

Sen  in  HchoL  p.  188,  a.  \%  the  ex- 


pUnatiun  given  by  Alexander  of  this 
syllogism  roC  dt<£ri> 

'  AnaJyt.  Po»t.  L  xiil  p.  7^,  a,  2,  jieq, ; 
tpravBa  yap  t6  iiiv  an  Ti»¥  mV^uMv 

Compofo  AwUyu  Prior,  U,  xxL  p.  67, 

a.  U  ;  and  MetapUyi^  A.  p.  081,  a.  15. 

*  AtliUyt  Pout,    L   xiy.    p.   7U,  a 

Y    2 
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is  no  mtermediate  step  to  justify  either  tbe  affirmatian 
of  the  predicate,  or  the  negation  of  the  predicate,  re^ 
specting  the  given  subject.  This  will  be  the  casa 
where  neither  the  predicate  nor  the  subject  is  contained 
in  any  higher  genus.* 

In  regard  both  to  these  propositions  immediate  and 
indivisible,  and  to  propositions  mediate  and  dediicible, 
there  are  two  varieties  of  error.*'  Ton  may  err  simply, 
from  ignorance,  not  knowing  better,  and  not  supposing 
yourself  to  know  at  all ;  or  your  error  may  be  a  false 
conclusion,  deduced  by  syllogism  through  a  middle  term, 
and  accompanied  by  a  belief  on  your  part  that  you  do 
know.  This  may  happen  in  different  ways.  Suppose 
the  negative  proposition,  No  B  is  A,  to  be  true  imme- 
diately or  indivisibly.  Then,  if  you  conclude  the  con* 
trary  of  this*"  (All  B  is  A)  to  be  true,  by  syllogi 


•  Aiialyt.  Poet  1.  xv.  p.  7B,  a.  83- 
b,  22.  The  |)omt  which  Aristotle  here 
©gpeciallj  insists  upon  ii?,  that  there 
may  be  and  are  immediate,  tindcmon- 
fitrable^  ftefftiiivc  (as  well  aa  affir- 
mative) predicates  ;  tfyautpov  o^i^  5r« 
tir^€)(^trat  Tt  SkXo  ttXXto  f^ff  viriip* 
X*^^  dT6fitot,  (TbetnistiiiH,  Paraphr 
p.  48»  Rftengel :  aprcrot  fie  npordtrfiv 
ov  JcoToe^acTfip  p,6t^»  tla-tPf  aKXa  nal 
dno(pd(r(if  opams  at  prj  HCvavrm  flici 
{rvXkcyt<rpov  Bd^Brivaif  alrai  d'  (i<rtv 
<0'  tiv  ol6€T€pov  rdv  opeap  SKXos  rtr 
Skov  KaTT^yopf  trat.)  It  had  been  already 
8)iowfi,  in  an  earlier  cliapter  of  this 
treatise  (p,  72,  b.  19),  that  there  were 
njffirmative  predicates  immediate  and 
undcTuonstnibte.  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  Plato  declares 
in  tlje  Sophi8tea  (pp.  253-254,  seq.) 
about  the  intercomm union  rCtp  ytpmv 
Koi  T^v  tl^Ctv  with  each  other  Some 
of  them  admit  eiich  intercoinraumoD, 
uthers  rq)iidi»t«  it 

•  Aijaly t  Post  I*  xvl  p.  79,  K  23 : 


^tpota  car*  dwoifiew^v — oyvoia 
tuWta-iv,  See  TbemiBtiuti,  |i.i 
Sjjengel.  In  regard  to  simple 
nncombined  ideas,  iijiion^nce  v$ 
possible  as  an  erroneous  conibini 
but  only  as  a  mental  blank.  T 
either  have  the  idea  and  thtis  kni 
»o  much  truth,  or  you  have  not  thi 
idea  and  are  thus  ignorant  to  tluil 
extent;  this  is  the  only  alternati 
Gf.  Aristot.  Metaph.  6.  p,  105: 
S4  ;  De  Animi,  III.  vi.  p.  430, 

•  Analyt  Post.  I.  xvi.  p.  79,  laf 
M,  Barth^lemy  St  Hilaire  remarks 
(}\  95,  n.) : — **  II  faut  remarqncr  qn' 
Aristote  n©  a'occtipo  que  des  roodea 
uniTGrsela  dans  la  premiere  et  dana  li 
socondo  figure,  parceqne,  la  ddmon^ 
stration  ctant  toujoors  universelleT  lea 
profjositions  qui  expriment  Terr^u^ 
op|]OB^  doivent  T^tre  comme 
Ainai  ce  eont  les  propmitiona 
traires^  et  non  lea  oontTadicloirc«» 
il  8dra  question  ici.'^ 

For  the  like  reason  the  Third 
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through  the  middle  term  C,  your  syllogism  must  be  in 
the  First  figure  ;  it  must  have  tlie  minor  premiss  false 
(since  B  is  brought  under  C,  when  it  is  not  contaiued 
in  any  higher  genus),  and  it  may  have  both  premisses 
false.     Again,  suppose  the  affirmative  proposition,  All 
B  is  A,  to  be  true  immediately  or  indi visibly.     Then 
if  you  conclude  the  contrary  of  this  (No  B  is  A)  to  be 
true,  by  syllogigm  through  the  middle  term  C,  your 
syllogism  may  he  in  the  First  figure,  but  it  may  also 
be  in  the  Second  figure,  your  false  conclusion  heing 
negative*     If  it  be  in  the  Fii^st  figure,  both   its  pre- 
miseeB  may  be  false,  or  one  of  them  only  may  be  fake, 
either  indifferently/     If  it   be   in  the  Second  figure, 
either  premiss  singly  may  be  wholly  false,  or  both  may 
be  partly  false-** 
I      fret  us  next  assume  the  affirmative  proposition,  All 
B  is  A,  to  be  true,  but  mediate  and  deducible  through 
the  middle  term  C.     If  yuu  conclude  the  contrary  of 
this  (No  B  is  A)  through  the  same  middle  term  t!,  in 
the  First  figure,  your  error  cannot  arise  fiom  falsity 
in  the  minor  premiss,  because  your  minor  (by  the  laws 
of  the  figure)  must  be  affirmative ;   your  error  must 
arise   from   a   false   major,  because  a   negative  major 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  First  figure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  conclude  tlie  contrary  in  the 
First  figiH'e  through  a  different  middle  terna,  D,  either 
both  your  premisses  will  be  fal^ie,  or  your  minor  premiss 
will  be  false."     If  you   employ  the  Second  figure  to 
conclude  your  contrary,  both  your  premisses  cannot  be 
false,  though  either  one  of  them  singly  may  he  false,* 


)s  DO  I  mentioneii  bcro,  but  otdy  tiie     ftic^    cr^i^/^ort    oXdir    fUv    *hfat    rat 


First  anii  Second;  liecause  in  tlie 
^rhirti  figuro  no  utiivtinail  conclusion 
can  he  proved  (Jttliuu  PaciuB,  p.  431), 
•  Atmly t  Pout.  I  xvi.  p,  80,  a.  6-26. 


^  I  bill 


274i     M 


ry 


vftOTcurtit     u^if>trr  f^r     '^Mv^ttt     mm 

'  Ibid  K  17.p.  81,  Ik  4. 
-  Jbkt  p.  SI.  a.  5-14. 
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Such  will  be  tlie  case  when  the  deducible  proposition 
assumed  to  be  true  is  affirmative^  and  wheu  therefor 
the   contrary  conclusion  which   yon  profess   to   have 
proved  is  negative.     But  if  the  deducible  proposition"' 
assumed  to  be  true  is  negative^  and  if  consequently  the 
contrary  conclusion  must  be  affirmative, — then,  if  yoti^f 
try  to  prove  this   contrary  through  the  same  middle 
term,  your  premis^ses  cannot  both  be   false,  but  your^J 
major  premiss  must  always  be  false.*     If,  however,  youHj 
try  to  prove  the  contrary  through   a   different   and 
inappropriate   middle   term,   you    cannot  convert   thej 
minor  premiss  to  its  contrary  (because  the  minor  pre- 
miss must  continue  affirmative,  in  order  that  you  may  I 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  at  all),  but  the  major  can  liej 
so  converted.     Should  the  major  premiss  thus  converted  f 
be  true,  the  minor  will  be  false ;  should  the  major  pre*] 
miss  thus  converted  be  false,  the  minor  may  be  either 
true  or  false.     Either  one  of  the  premisses,  or  both  the] 
premisses,  may  thus  be  false.^ 

Errors   of   simple    ignorance   (not    concluded    from  I 
false  syllogism)    may  proceed  from  defect  or   faihirej 
of  sensible  perception,  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches,] 
For  without  sensation  there  can  be  no  induction  ;  and| 
it  is  from  induction  only  that  the  premisses  for  demon- 
stration by  syllogism  are  obtained.     We  cannot  annve  1 
at   universal   propositions,   even    in   what   are  called 
abstract  sciences,   except   through    induction   of  par- 
ticuhii^ ;  nor  can  we  deraonstmte  except  from  universals.j 
Induction  and  Demonstration  are  the  only  two  ways  of 
learning ;  and  the  particulars  composing  our  induction8j 
can  dnly  be  known  through  sense.*" 


•  AiialytPo»t.I,xviLp,81,a.l5-20. 

^  lb;<ia.20-34.  Mr.  Poste'a  tmns- 
iation  (pi^  05-70)  ik  very  i^Tspicuouii 
ntid  iustnicUve  iti  regard  to  these  two 


difficult  chflptefs. 

•  AnaljL  Post, L  xviih p.  81, a.  38-1 
k  9,  hi  this  Iniportaut  clmpter  (the  J 
doctriue*  of  which  nn?  mote  fully  ex- 
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Aristotle  next  proceeds  to  show  (wbat  in  previoua 
parages  he  had  assumed)'  that,  if  Demonf^tration  or  the 
Byllogistic  process  be  possible — if  there  Le  any  timths 
supposed  demonstrahle,  this  impb'es  that  there  must,  lie 
primary  or  ultimate  truths*  It  has  been  explained  that 
the  constituent  elements  assumed  in  the  Syllogiwrn  are 
three  terms  and  two  propositions  or  premisses;  in  the 
major  premiss,  A  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  all  B ;  in 
the  minor,  B  is  affirmed  of  all  C;  in  the  conclusion, 
A  IS  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  all  C.**  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  some  one  or  more  predicates 
higher  than  A,  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be 
an  infinite  series  of  such  higher  predicates.  So  also 
there  may  be  one  or  more  subjects  lower  thaii  C, 
and  of  which  C  will  be  the  predicate ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  can  be  an  infinite  series  of  such  lower 
subjects.  In  like  manner  there  may  perhaps  be  one  or 
more  middle  terms  between  A  and  B,  and  between  B 
and  C ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  an  infinite 
fwries  of  such  intervening  middle  terms*  There  must 
1>e  a  limit  to  the  series  ascending,  descending,  or  inter- 

Ivening."  These  remarks  have  no  application  to  reci- 
procating propositions,  in  which  the  predicate  is 
pan 
wit 


L 


pantleil  in  the  la»t  chapter  of  tlie 
fcjecond  Book  of  iIjc  Analy  t,  Poat.),  the 
It  of  Waitz  doGn  not  fully  ngrec 
with  that  of  Jul  inn  Pud  us.  In  Kir- 
min  IHdot'i  i>ditiott  the  text  is  the 
aanie  tis  in  Waitz;  but  hiu  Latiu 
ImnslaliuQ  remaiuB  adapt«xl  U)  that  of 
Julius  raciufl.  Waitsi  pvcs  the  sub- 
stance  of  tho  chajiter  as  foUowti  (od 
Oi^gaiL  II,  p.  347)^— **  Umvcraaleu  pro- 
positioner  omnes  tnductiono  ooiu{)aran- 
tur,  quum  etiam  in  iia,  quA^  a  fieu^ihus 
maxiuto  alieiia  vidi>ntur  ct  qu(p«  ut 
nuiili«mfttica  (rn  tf  at^tp* <rr»r\  cop- 
tj^tioQO  «c|Mirautur  4  iu^iUtiu  qiuujum 


oonjuncta  sunt,  inductione  [irolicntur 
ca  qiitv.  do  genere  (e.  j;.,  de  linca  vcl 
de  corpore  nitttheniatico),  nd  quod 
deinuuMtratio  |)ertinettt,  jini3dici!ntur 
na^  avm  et  cum  t^jus  naium  coti- 
jtincta  diut.  Indiictio  aut'^m  lis  nitk- 
tur  qua?  sensihufl  pcrcipiiiritnr ;  nam 
njs  singular*?*  sentiuntur,  scientia  vwro 
rerum  ftiugubriuin  nuu  datur  »ine  in- 
ductionc,  nun  datur  iudiictiu  aiuo 
aeUHU*" 

•  Aoalyt,  Prior  L  xxvii,  p.  48,  a, 
3S;  Aualyt  Pn«it  I  i».  p.  71,  Ik  2L 

*  Aualyt.  Post.  I.  xix.  p.  HlX  10-1 T 
•^bid.  p.  81.  b.  3(>p.  82  a.  II. 
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co-extensive  with  the  subject.'  But  they  apply  alike  to 
demonstrations  negative  and  affirmative,  and  alike  to 
all  the  three  figures  of  Syllogism.^ 

In  Dialectical  Syllogism  it  is  enough  if  the  pre- 
miases  be  admitted  or  reputed  as  propositions  imme- 
diately true,  whether  they  are  so  in  reality  or  not ;  but 
in  Scientific  or  Demonstrative  Syllogism  they  must  be 
so  in  reality :  the  demonstration  is  not  complete  unless 
it  can  be  traced  up  to  premisses  that  are  thus  imme- 
diately or  directly  true  (without  any  intervening 
middle  term)/  That  there  are  and  must  be  such  primary 
or  immediate  premisses,  Aristotle  now  undertakes  to 
prove,  by  some  dialectical  reasOBS>  ai^d-Qther^analytical 
or  scientific  reasons,**  He  himself  thus  distinguishes 
them  ;  but  the  distinction  is  faintly  marked,  and  amounts, 
at  most,  to  this,  that  the  analytical  reasons  advert  only 
to  £j^sential  predication,  and  to  the  conditions  of  scientific 
dejnoustration^  while  the  dialectical  reasons  dwelT  upon 


'  Analyt.  Post.  I.  xix.  p.  82,  a.  15- 
2a  M.  BarthiSiemy  St.  Hilaire,  p. 
117: — "Ceci  oe  saurait  B*appliqaer 
axix  termos  reciproqwes,  pjirce  que  daus 
lea  tonnes  qui  pouvtnit  ^tre  attribu^s 
r^ciproquement  Tun  i\  Tautre,  on  ne 
peut  pas  dire  qifil  y  ait  ni  premier  ni 
deriijur  relativemeot  k  rattribution." 

••  Analyt,  Post.  I.  3tx.,xxi,  p.  82,  a. 
21-b.  36. 
, . "  Ibid.  xix.  p.  81,  b.  18-29. 

Ibid.  X3ti.  p.  82,  b.  35 ;  xxii,  p. 
84,  a.  7:  XoyiK&t  ^liv  vdv  itc 
TOVT0P  av  TIC  wurrfva-fif  ntpX  rov  Xc^f- 
StVTOt^  dvaXvTiKms  ti  liik  rui^df 
<f}avfphv  avurofu»T*pov,  In  Scholia, 
p.  227,  a.  42,  tby  same  difitinction 
is  expressed  by  Philoponus  iu  the 
terms  Xoyi««)Tfp«  and  trpayfiamdea^ 
Ttpa*  Compare  Biese,  Die  Philosophie 
des  Ari«toteies,  pp.  134, 261 ;  Hassow, 
De  Notioms  Definitione,  pp.  19,  20; 
Heyder,  Aristot.  n.  Hegel.  Dialektik, 


pp.  316,  317. 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not  always 
adhere  closely  to  the  distiiictioo. 
Thus,  if  we  compare  the  logieni  or 
diakctical  reasona  given,  p.  82,  b,  37, 
8eq.,  with  the  analytical,  announced 
as  beginning  p.  84,  a.  8,  seq.,  we  find 
the  Bamemain  topic  dwelt  UfK)n  inb^th, 
namely,  that  to  admit  an  infinite  senea 
excludes  the  p<j8»ibility  of  Definition. 
Both  Alexander  and  Ammonius  agree 
in  announcing  this  as  the  capital  topic 
on  which  the  paiof  turned ;  but  Alex- 
ander inferred  from  hence  that  the 
argument  was  pm*ely  diahctiml  (Xo- 
yiKuv  imxflpfif^)t  while  Ammomns 
regarded  it  as  a  reason  thoroughly 
convincing  and  evident:  6  fUrrot 
fpiK6<ro(f>oi  (Ammoniim)  TXtyt  p^rf  diA 
TovTo  Xiytiv  XoyiK^  ra  tinxfipi' 
fiara^  ivapyii  yap  oTi  tiaiv  opurpoi^  «t 
ju>7  oKarak^^iaif  ficrayayiapwp  (Schol, 
p.  227,  a.  40,  seq..  Brand.}. 
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these,  but   iuelude  sometLing  else  besides,  viz.,  acci- 
den tel  predication,     Tbe  proof  consists  mainly  in  the    ^^  coo'^ 
declaration  that,  unless  we  assume  some  propositions  to       ""T^ 
be  true  immediately,  indi visibly,  undemonstrably, — ^De- 
finition,   Demonstration,  and  Science  would  be   alike 
impossible.     If  the  ascending   series  of  predicates  is  ^' 
endless^  so  that  we  never  arrive  at  a  highest  generic 
predicate ;  if  the  descending  series  of  subjects  is  endless,  '^ 
80  that  we  never  reach  a  lowest  subject, — ^no  definition 
can  ever  be  attained.    The  essential  properties,  included  \ , 
in  the  definition,  must  be  finite  in  number;  and  the-j. 
accidental   predicates  must  also  be  finite  in  number^ 
since  they  have  no  existence  except  as  attached  tx>  some 
essential  subject,  and  since  they  must  come  under  one 
or  other  of  the  nine  later  Categories,*    If,  then,  the  two 
extremes  are  thus  fixed  and  finite — the  highest  predicate 
and  the  lowest  subject — it  is  impossible  that  there  can'         y,] 
be  an  infinite  series  of  terms  between  the  two.     The) 
intervening   terms    must   be  finite  in   number.     The 
Aristotelian  theory  therefore  is,  that  there  are  certain 
proppsitions  directly  and  immediately  true^  and  others 
derived  from  them  by  demonstration  through  middle 
teims,**     It  is  alike  an  error  to  assert  that  every  thing 
can  be  demonsti*ated,  and  that  nothing  can  be  demon- 
strated* 


AiiAlyt  Post  L  xxii.  p.  89,  a.  20, 
14.    Only  ingbt  of  the  ton  Catc- 

aro  h«re  ctnuineratofl 
^-Auftlyt  Vmi,  I  xxii.  p.  84,  a,  30- 
35.  'llio  paraplimsc  vi  TbcmUtiua 
(fTp.  55-5Sv  Speaget)  8\»im  lli^  Ari- 
•ttjttihaii  reasonioia;  iti  cleiLrar  langiiagi? 
than  AriitoUe  himselt,  Zaharolb 
(Comm.  iei  Analjt  Poet  L  xriiu; 
ocmiojit  148,  150,  154)  rvpoatet  tbat 
Atiitotle'ii  pruoT  t«lbu  tided  upou  the 
tiiiiteiliable  fact  Umt  tliere  aft^  defiui* 


tiona,  and  that  without  them  there 
con  Id  lio  Tir>  dctnonfitnitiou  aud  no 
»ieicncc.  Thia  exchides  the  tuppo«i- 
tion  of  an  infinite  wfrius  of  pRniicntea 
and  of  middle  t^^rniH  : — "  Suuut  ra- 
ti unem  k  defioitione ;  fti  m  ivrtdimtlB 
in  quid  procedcrotur  a^l  inilnituni* 
Boqucnitur  aulcrri  diifinitioncm  et 
nmnino  csMscntbi  nognitioo^im  ;  aed 
hoc  dicc^ndum  non  i-*iit,  quum  omnium 
roohointiutti  adviiractur  **  (p,  4H«  V^n 
1617). 
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It  is  plain  fi^om  Aristotle's  own  words ""  that  he  in- 
tended these  four  chapters  (xix.^xxii.)  as  a  confirmation 
of  what  he  had  already  asserted  in  chapter  iii,  of  the 
present  treatise,  and  as  farther  refutation  of  the  two 
distinct  classes  of  opponents  there  indicated :  (1)  those 
who  said  that  every  thing  was  demonstrable,  demon- 
stration in  a  circle  being  admissible;  (2)  those  who  said 
that  nothing  was  demonstrable,  inasmuch  as  the  train 
of  predication  upwards,  downwards,  and  intermediate, 
was  infinite.    Both  these  two  classes  of  opponents  agreed 
[in  sayings  that  tliere  were  no  truths  immediate  and 
)  indemonsti*able ;  and  it  is  upon  this  point  that  Aristotle 
,  here  takes  issue  with  them,  seeking  to  prove  that  there 
{j^e  and  must  be  such  truths.     Bnt  I  cannot  think  the 
proof  satisfactory  ;  nor  has  it  appeared  so  to  able  com- 
mentators either  of  ancient  or  modern   times — from 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  down  to  Mr.  Poste.^    The 


4 


I 

4 


•  AnalyL  FoBt.  L  xxU.  p.  84,  a.  32  : 
ontp  t(f>a^v  VIVOS  Xrytiv  kot  ipx^^t 
&C. 

^  See  Mn  Posters  note,  p.  77,  of  bis 
translation  of  this  treatise.  After 
saying  tliat  the  first  of  Aristotle's 
dialectical  proofji  is  faulty,  and  that 
the  second  is  a  petitio  principilf  Mr. 
Poste  adds,  respecting  the  BO-called 
analytiad  proof  given  by  Aristotle: 
— "It  is  not  so  mnch  a  proof,  as  a 
more  accurate  detenninatifm  of  tho 
principle  to  be  postulated.  This  p<istu- 
late,  the  existence  of  first  principles, 
as  concerning  the  constitution  of  tlie 
world,  aiii>ear8  to  l>elong  proj^erly  to 
Metapbysici*,  and  is  merely  borrowed 
hy  Logic.  See  Metaph.  ii.  2,  and 
Introduction/  In  the  |)a8Bage  of  the 
Metaphysics  (a.  p.  994)  here  cited 
the  main  argument  of  Aristotle  is 
open  to  the  sanie  objection  of  petitio 
pi'incipii    which    Mr.    Poste    urges 


against  Aristotle'^s  second  diaJeMud 
argument  in  this  place. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  ii>  his  Syitem  I 
of  Logic,  takes  for  granted  that  there  \ 
must  be   immediate,  indemonstrable 
trnthSf  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  dednc**  i 
tion ;  '^  that  there  cannot  be  a  chfttn  I 
of  proof  suspended   from  nothing;* 
that  there  must  be  ultimate  laws  of 
nature,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  | 
the  laws  now  known  to  us  are  nUi- 
mate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in^ 
the  recent  work  of  an  acute  contem- 
porary philosopher,  Professor  Delbcenf  I 
(Essai  de  Logique  Scientifique,  Liegc,  ] 
1865,  Pref.  pp.  v,  vii,  viii,  pp,  4^,  1 
47  :)—'*  II  est  des  points  snr  le*- 
quels  je  crains  de  ne  m'Stre  pas  ex- i 
pUqu^  asaez  nettement,  entn?  autnasi 
la  question  du  fondement  de  la  certi*| 
tude*  Je  suis  de  ceux  qui  rep«3U&*enl| 
de    toutes    leurs    forces  Taxiome    nil 
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elaborate  amplification  added  in  these  last  chapters  adds 
no  force  to  the  statement  already  given  at  the  earlier 
stage ;  and  it  is  in  one  respect  a  change  for  the  worse, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  advert  to  the  important  dis- 
tinction announced  in  chapter  iii.,  between  universal 
truths  known  by  Induction  (from  mnm  and  particulars). 


sp^ieox  qu^oQ  na  peal  tout  d^ 
moQtrer ;  cette  proposition  aonut, 
jk  mes  yeux,  plua  besom  que  toute 
autre  d'uoe  demonstmtiom  Cette 
d^mouAt ration  ne  sera  en  partie 
doDU^o  que  quand  on  aura  une 
bonne  fois  ^mum^r^  toutea  les  pro- 
positions ind^montrables ;  et  quand 
00  aura  bicn  defini  le  caract^re  auquel 
on  lea  reoonnait,  Nulle  port  on  ne 
tiouTo  ui  uno  sombtablc!  Enumeration, 
ni  une  semblablo  dt^fmttion.  On  raste 
k  cet  ^^ard  dans  unt«  poeition  vagne, 
et  par  oek  xnAme  facule  k  ddfendre.*" 

It  wo^d  seeni,  by  thoHO  words,  that 
M.  IMboeuf  iftandi  m  tbe  meet  din?ct 
opiicwiiioQ  to  Aristotle,  who  tcioches 
UA  that  tbe  apx^*^  or  principia  from 
which  demonstnition  starts  cannot  be 
tbeSBielves  demonstrated.  But  wheu 
w«  compare  other  paasages  of  M.  I)(^l- 
bicufs  work»  wo  find  that,  in  rejocting 
uU  uudeiiifjn»trable  proi^ositions  what 
bu  tmMy  means  is  to  reject  all  mI/- 
evidmi  univrr$al  truth,  **  Cimt  done 
uno  veritable  illusion  dVImcttr©  dc« 
v^rit^  ^vidcntes  par  oUc»*mf  mes.  U 
n*jr  a  (Kia  d(i  projio^itioa  fausse  que 
nous  no  soyons  dispose  d'ttdmettre 
oomme  axionu*^  quand  rien  no  nous 
a  encon)  autori»^  k  la  rej^msaer '' 
(p.  ii^y  This  is  quite  tni©  in  my 
optnion;  but  the  immcyUatc  indcmon* 
titrable  tniths  for  which  Anstotlo 
ontonds  na  a>>xai  of  dinuon»lratioii, 
not  announccni  by  him  as  iteJf- 
fpidrnt^  they  arv  dcclaroil  to  Vmj  ro- 
auUft  of  nenav  and  Induction,  to  bo 
I  faun  itbm*rvat.irin  of  |)articnUr8 
l»l»i'd«    inu*|«iroil,    and     ftiinim- 
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nently  formnlarizi-^l  undor  the  in- 
telloctual  hdntiui  called  Noiisv  By 
Demonstration  AriisUjtle  means  de- 
duction in  its. most  i>erfect  form, 
beginning  from  these  apxpti  which 
are  inductively  known  but  not  de- 
monstrable (i.  e.  not  knowable  de- 
duotiTely).  And  m  this  ^iew  the 
very  able  and  inatructive  troatiao  of 
M.  Delboeuf  mainly  coincidCB,  assign- 
ing even  j^reater  preiwvndcrance  to  the 
inductive  process,  and  approi^imating 
in  this  respect  to  the  important  im- 
prorements  in  lo^cal  theory  advanced 
by  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill 

Among  the  universal  propositions 
which  are  not  derived  from  Induction, 
Imt  which  serve  as  apx^l  for  Deduo 
tiou  and  Demonstration,  we  may 
rocfaon  the  religious,  ethical,  Beslhe- 
tical,  social^  |x>litical,  &c.,  beliefs  re- 
ceived in  each  different  community, 
and  imfireHsed  U|tou  all  newcomers 
bom  into  it  by  the  force  of  precept, 
ojiamplct  authority.  Here  the  major 
premiss  Is  felt  by  each  individual  aa 
carrying  an  authority  of  its  own, 
stam[ted  and  rtiforc4?d  by  the  sanction 
of  society,  and  by  the  disgrace  or 
other  jienaltiea  in  store  for  those  who 
dijtobey  it.  It  is  remiy  to  be  intcr- 
prt?ted  and  diversified  by  aui  table 
minor  premisses  in  ail  inlVrrentrHl  ap- 
plicAtioni*.  But  tbesie  apx^'*  f'^*"  ^^'' 
duction»  differing  widely  at  diffcnont 
tirocH  and  pWi^s,  tbrjuuh  gcnerat^id 
in  the  same  maiin*^r  and  (mforcixl  by 
tho  same  !«iuctii;>u»  would  l«don^  more 
|iro)ierly  U>  the  clas»  which  Aristotle 
ti^ririH  ro  fv8of«. 
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and  universal  truths  known  by  Deduction  from  tbese. 
The  truths  immediate  and  indemonstrable  (not  known 
through  a  middle  term)  are  the  inductive  trutlis,  as 
Aristotle  declares  in  many  places,  and  most  emphatically 
at  the  close  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora.  But  in  these 
chapters,  he  hardly  alludes  to  Induction.  Moreover, 
while  trying  to  prove  that  there  must  be  immediate 
universal  truths,  he  neither  gives  any  complete  list  of 
them,  nor  assigns  any  positive  characteristic  whereby  to 
identify  them.  Opponents  might  ask  him  whether 
these  immediate  universal  truths  were  not  ready-made 
inspirations  of  the  mind ;  and  if  so,  what  better  authority 
they  had  than  the  Platonic  Ideas,  which  are  con- 
temptuously dismissed. 

We  have  thus  recognized  that  there  exist  immediate 
(ultimate  or  primary)  propositions,  wherein  the  con- 
f  ,  junction  between  predicate  and  sulject  is  such  that  no 
\l^  intermediate  term  can  be  assigned  batweeii"  them. 
When  A  is  predicated  botb  of  B  and  C,  this  may  per- 
haps be  in  consequence  of  some  common  property 
possessed  by  B  and  C,  and  such  common  property  will 
form  a  middle  term.  For  example,  equality  of  angles 
to  two  right  anglt;8  belongs  both  to  an  isosceles  and  to  a 
scalene  triangle,  and  it  belongs  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  common  property — triangular  figure ;  which  last  is 
thus  the  middle  term.  But  this  need  not  be  always  the 
case/  It  is  possible  that  the  two  propositions — A  pre- 
dicated of  B,  A  predicated  of  C — ^may  both  of  them 
be  immediate  propositions ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
community  of  nature  between  B  and  G.  Whene^oer  a 
middle  term  can  be  found,  demonstration  is  possible ; 
but  where  no  middle  term  can  be  found,  demonstration 
is  impossible^     The  proposition,  whether  aflfirmative  or 
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•  AtmAjt.  Fofit.  L  xxiii,  p.  84,  b.  3-18.    roxfro  d*  ovk  ati  oiJrwf  *x*** 
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negative,  is  then  an  immediate  or  indivisible  one,  Snch 
propoeitions,  and  the  terms  of  which  they  are  composed, 
are  the  ultimate  elements  or  principia  of  Demonstration, 
Predicate  and  subject  are  brought  constantly  into  closer 
and  closer  conjunction,  until  at  last  they  become  one 
and  indivisible.*  Here  we  reach  the  unit  or  element 
of  the  syllogiViing  process.  In  all  scientific  caleulationB 
there  is  assumed  an  unit  to  start  from,  though  in  each 
branch  of  science  it  is  a  different  unit ;  e,g,  in  Wrqlogy, 
tliu  pound-weight ;  in  harmonics,  the  quarter-tone ;  in 
other  branches  of  science^  other  units.*'  Analytical 
research  teaches  us  that  the  corresponding  unit  in 
Syllogism  is  the  affirmative  or  negative  proposition 
which  is  primary,  immediate,  indivisible.  In  Demon- 
stration and  Science  it  is  the  Noils  or  Intellect,*^ 

Having  thus^  in  the  long  preceding  reasoning,  sought 
to  prove  that  all  demonstration  must  take  its  departure 
fmm  primary  undemonstrable  prhicipia — from  some 
premisses,  affirmative  and  negative,  whicli  are  directly 
true  in  themselves,  and  not  demonstrable  through  any 
middle  term  or  intervening  propositions,  Aristotle 
now  passes  to  a  different  enquiry.  We  have  some 
demonstrations  in  which  the  conclusion  is  Particular, 
others  in  which  it  is  Universal :  again,  some  Aflirma^ 
tive,  some  Negative.  Which  of  the  two,  in  each  of  these 
alternatives,  is  the  best  ?  We  have  also  demonntrationft 
Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  demonstrations  Indirect  or  by 
way  odieductio  ad  Absurdum.  Which  of  these  two  is  the 


'  Analyt,  Post  L  xxiii.  p.  S4,  b.  25-     rahr^t  nmrraxov,  aXX*  iV  iSapt I  ^tiv  fim, 
37.    fif  I  ra  ft,4<ro¥  irvjeiH»£irttA,  imt  abtal^     rV  d<  fiiXti  dUffiS,   SkXo  d*   ^p  oXX^, 


*  Ibicl^  h.  37:    ttai  6cnrfp  iv  roit 


•  Uiifi.  K  ?J5-p.  85,  a.  1. 
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best  ?    Both  questions  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to 
debate  by  contemporary  philosophers,* 

Aristotle  discusses  these  points  dialectical ly  ^-i>-  mu'vn 
he  points  out  in  the  Topica  that  the  comparison  of  two 
tilings  generally,  as  to  better  and  worse,  falls  under  the 
varieties  of  dialectical  enquiry  **),  first  stating  and  next 
refuting  the  arguments  on  the  weaker  side.  Some 
I  persons  may  think  (he  says)  that  demonstration  of  the 
1  Particular  is  better  than  demonsti-ation  of  the  Universal: 
Ifirst,  because  it  conducts  to  fuller  cognition  of  that 
which  the  thing  is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  that  which 
it  is  quatenus  member  of  a  class ;  secondly,  1>ecaut;e 
demonstrations  of  the  Universal  are  apt  to  generate  an 
illusory  Ijelief,  that  the  Universal  is  a  distinct  reality 
apart  from  and  independent  of  all  ite  particulars  (i>^ 
that  figure  in  general  has  a  real  existence  apart  from 
all  partictdar  figures,  and  number  in  general  apart 
from  all  particular  numl>ers,  &c.),  while  demonstrations 
of  the  Particular  do  not  lead  to  any  such  illusion,* 

To  these  arguments  Aristotle  replies : — 1*  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  cognition  of  the  Particular  is  more 
j  complete,   or   bears  more   upon   real   existence,   than 
I  cognition  of  the   Universal*      The   reverse  would   be 
nearer  to  the  truth.     To  know  tliat  the  isosceles,  quor      ih 
tmus  triangle,  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  Hi 
angles,  is  more  complete  cognition  than  knowing  simply  ^' 
that  the  isosceles  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles,      2.    If  the   Universal    be  not    an    equivocal 


•  Aimlyt.  Post  I,  xxiv.  p.  85,  a*  13- 
18.  a^MT^i^Tflrcu  Trortpa  ^€\ria>v* 
«i»ff  d*  avT0t  Kal  ntpl  t^s  oTrahiiKvyvai 
\ryo^V7}f   mi    n^fc'    etV    rA    advifaToy 

**  Aristot.  Topic,  IIL  i.  p.  11 G,  lu  U 
t»oq. 

*  Analyt.  Post,  L  xjdv.  p,  85,  a.  1I*>- 


b,  3»  HieoiistiuB,  pp,  58-59»  Spengel  : 
nv  yap    opuiyvfwp    t6    Ka&okov    t^riyf 

Xtapturi)    fiiv  &arTrfp   oi/bi   rri   fru/i^c* 
jirfKOTa^   tvapyats   d*    ovv    tptpat^ofxttfi 
Toh  npdyfiamv.     1  he  Sclaola«tic  dfic*  J 
trine  ol  tn ttftrtahu  in  re  i&  here  eat* 
preased  very  clearly  by  Thcmi^tiua^ 
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term — if  it  repreBente  one  property  and  one  definition 
common  to  many  particulars,  it  then  ha*i  a  real  exi«f> 
enoe  as  much  or  more  than  any  one  or  any  number  of 
the  particulars.     For  all  these  particulars  are  periHliahlo, 
but   the   class  ia  imperishable.      3.  He  who  l:»el levels 
that  the  universal  term  has  one  meaning  in  all  the 
particulai^K^  need  not  neoetwarily  believe  that  it  ha^  any 
meaning  a/tart  from  all  particularn ;  he  need  not  lielieve 
this  about  Quiddity,  any  mora  tlian  he  believes  it  aWnt 
Quality  or  Quantity,     Or  if  he  does  beheve  so,  it  is  his 
own  individual  mistake,  not  imputable  to  the  demon- 
stration.    4,  We  have  shown  that  a  complete  demon- 
stration is^piio  in  which  the  middle  term  is  the  cause  or  ^ 
reason  of  the  conclusion.    Now  the  Univensal  is  most 
of  the  nature  of  Cause;  for  it  represents  the  First 
Essence  or  the  Per  Se^  and  is  therefore  its  own  cause, 
or  has  no  other  cause  behind  it.     The  demonstration  of 
the  Universal  has  thus  more  of  the  Cause  or  the  Why^ 
and  is  therefore  better  than  the  demonstration  of  the 
Particular.     5.  In  the  Final  Cause  or  End  of  action^ 
there  is  always  some  ultimate  end  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  intermediate  ends  are  pursued,  and  which,  as  it  is 
better  than  they,  yields,  when  it  is  known,  the  only 
complete  explanation  of  the  action*     So  it  is  also  with 
the  Formal  Cause  :  there  is  one  highest  form  which  con- 
tains the  IFAy  of  the  subordinate  fonns,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  which  IS  therefore  better ;  as  when,  for  example, 
the  exterior  angles  of  a  given  isosceles  triangle  are 
seen  to  be  equal  to  four  right  angles,  not  because  it  is 
isosceles  or  triangle,  but  because  it  is  a  rectilineal  figure. 
6.  Particulars,  as  such,  fiUl  into  infinity  of  numW, 
and  are  thus  unknowable  ;  the  Universal  tends  towards 
oneneas  and  simplicity^  and  is  tlius  cisstsntially  knowable, 
more  fully  demonstrable  than  the  infinity  of  particulars. 
The  demonstration  thereof  is  therefore  better.     7.  It  is 
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also  better,  on  another  ground  ;  for  he  that  knows  them 
Universal  does  in  a  cei*tain  sense  know  also  the  Par* 
ticular;*  but  he  that  knows  the  Particular  cannot  bej 
said  in   any  sense  to   know  the  Universal,      8.  Thai 
jrnincipium  or  perfection  of  cognition  is  to  be  found 
the   immediate    proposition,   true  per  m.     When   W0^ 
demonstrate,  and  thus  employ  a  middle  term,  the  nearer | 
the   middle   term  approaches   to  that  prhicij)ium^  tbd] 
better  the    demonstration    is.     The  demonstration  of 
the  Universal  is  thus  better  and  more  accurate  than 
that  oftlie  Particular.^ 

Such  are  the  several  reasons  enumerated  by  Aristotle] 
in  refutation  of  the  previous  opinion  stated  in  favour  of 
the  Particular.    Evidently  he  does  not  account  them  all' 
of  equal  value:   he   intimates   that   some  are    purely i 
dialectical  Q^iyyiica) ;  and  he  insists  most  upon  the  two! 
following : — L  He  that  knows  the  Universal  knows  th] 
a  certain  sense  the  Particular ;  if  he  knows  that  overyj 
triangle  has  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  he! 
knows  potentially  that  the  isosceles  has  its  three  angles! 
equal  to  the  same,  though  he  may  not  know  as  yet  that 
the  isosceles  w  a  triangle.     But  he  that  knows  the  Par-^ri 
ticular  does  not  in  any  way  know  tlie  Universal,  either ^^ 
actually  or  potentially.''     2.  The  Universal  is   appre- 
hended by  Intellect  or  NouSj  the  highest  of  all  cognitivel 
powers ;  tlie  Particular  terminates  in  sensation,     Her€,| 
I  presume,  he  means,  that,  in  demonstration  of  the  Par- 
ticular, the  conclusion  teaches  you  nothing  more  than! 


*  Compare  Asalyt.  Post  I.  i,  p*  71,        '  Aimly  t  Post.  L  xxiv.  p.  86,  a.  22 ; 
a.  25 ;  fllso  Metaphys.  A.  p,  981,  a,  12.  |  oAAu  rant  ^p   tlpr^^ivmv  tvia  \oynta  I 

*•  Anal yt.  Post.  L  ixiv.  p.  86,  b.  4-  I  iim-     fiaXitrra     hi    8^Xoy    ori    ^1 
p.  S6,  a.  21.     ScboL  p.    233,    b.    6  :     icaS6kov   Kvpi^ripa^  vfn — 6  hi  ravn;^  | 
6^iitti>t  hi  SvTViv  yfniipi^Vt  ff  ht*  Aqt-  I  ^x'^v  rr^if  jtp6TatTiv   (tlie    Particalar) 
T6vm¥  futrafv  alpcTatrtpa^  fiakXov  yap  Ird    Ka06Xov     ovhafiatf     oth«¥^ 
fyyvripto  TTJt  rov  vov  cVfp-yetiif ,  \  offrt    Bwdfin    o0r'    i ¥« pyw l^. 
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you  might  have  leanit  from  a  direct  ol)eervfttiou  of 
sense;  whereas  in  that  of  the  Dmveraal  the  condusioni 
teaches  you  more  than   you  could  hate  learnt  from 

§  direct  sensation,  and  comes  into  correlation  with  the ' 
liighest  form  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
Next^  Aristotle  comparee  the  Affirmative  with  the 
Negative  demonstration^  and  shows  that  the  Affirmative 
is  the  better.  Of  two  demonstrations  (he  lays  it  down) 
that  one  which  proceeds  upon  a  smaller  number  of 
postulates,  assumptions,  or  propositions,  is  better  than 
the  other ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons^  it  con* 
dnct^  you  mom  speedily  to  knowledge  timn  the  other, 
and  that  is  an  advantage.  Now,  both  in  the  affirmative 
and  in  the  negative  syllogism,  you  must  have  three 

I  terms  and  two  propositions ;  but  in  the  affiimative  you 
assume  only  that  something/^;  while  in  the  negative 
you  assume  both  that  something  is^  and  that  something 
is  fwt.     Here  is  a  double  assumption  instead  of  a  single ; 

^  therefore  the  negative  is  the  worse  or  inferior  of  the 
two.*'  Moreover,  for  the  demonstration  of  a  negative 
conclusion,  you  require  one  affirmative  premiss  (sinct* 
from  two  negative  premisses  nothing  whatever  can  be 

H  concluded) ;  while  for  the  demonstration  of  an  affirmative 
conclnsion,  you  must  have  two  affirmative  premisses, 
and  you  cannot  admit  a  negative.  This,  again,  shows 
that  the  affirmative  is  logically  prior,  more  trustworthy, 
and  better  than  the  negative.''  The  negative  is  only 
intelligible  and  knowable  through  the  affirmative,  just 
as  Nmi-Ens  is  knowable  only  through  £m.  The  affir- 
mative demonstration  therefore,  as  involving  better 
principles,  is,  on  this  ground  also,  better  than  the  nega* 


k 


Hal  4  lUw  mMkov  woiff^  4  ^  '<"^ 
fiipiot  fir  aur09im3f  TrX#ur^  CompATO 
xxiu,  p.  1^4,  h  rt9,  whore  we  ttotio^ 

VOL.  1. 


the  doctritio  iIiaI  No^v  is  the  unit  of 
acicntitic  dcmotKlniion. 

*  llnd  I.  xxT.  p.  86^  1.  ZUh.  a 

•  Ibid,  K  10-30. 
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tive.*  A  fortiori^  it  is  also  better  than  the  demonstration 
by  way  of  Rediictio  ad  Absurduni^  which  was  the  last 
case  to  be  considered.  This,  as  concluding  only  indi- 
rectly and  from  impossibility  of  the  contradictory,  is 
worse  even  than  the  negative ;  much  more  therefore  _ 
is  it  worse  than  the  direct  affirmative.**  | 

If  we  next  compare  one  Science  with  another,  the 
prior  and  more  accurate  of  the  two  is,  (1)  That  which 
combines  at  once  the  on  and  the  Ztori ;  (2)  That 
which  is  abstracted  from  material  conditions,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  immersed  therein — for  example^ 
arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  harmonics;  (3)  The 
more  simple  as  compared  with  the  more  complex ;  thus, 
arithmetic  is  more  accurate  than  geometry,  a  monad  or 
unit  is  a  substance  without  position,  whereas  a  point 
(more  concrete)  is  a  substance  with  position,*"  One  and 
the  same  science  is  that  which  belongs  to  one  and  the 
same  generic  subject-matter.  The  premisses  of  a  de- 
monstration must  be  included  in  the  same  genus  with 
the  conclusion ;  and  where  the  ultimate  premisses  are 
heterogeneous,  the  cognition  derived  from  them  must 
be  considered  as  not  one  but  a  compound  of  several/ 
You  may  find  two  or  more  distinct  middle  terms  for 


•  Analyt,  Post.  I.  xxv.  p.  86,  b.  30- 

*"  Ibid.  L  xxvi.  p.  87,  a.  2-30. 
Waitz  (IL  p.  370),  says :  **  deductio 
(ad  abfiurdum),  quipi>e  quro  per  am- 
,,  bages  ccgat,  post  ix^nenda  est  demon- 
strut  ioni  rect^." 

Philaponus  says  (Sebol  pp,  234- 
235,  Brand.)  that  tlie  Commentatora 
all  censured  Aristotle  for  the  raaarjer 
in  wliich  he  here  luid  out  the  Syl- 
logism 9*'  dtvvaToii.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, find  any  such  censure  in  The- 
iniatiua,  Philoponus  defends  Aristotle 
from  the  cengiire. 

•  Aiialyt.  Post.  L  xxvii.  p.  87,  a.  31- 


37.  Themifltiufl^  Paraphras.  p.  60,  ed, 
Speng.  :  kqt  akkov  S*  (rpiStTOF),  tav  ff 
fiiv  Wfpi  viroKfifirvd  riim  ttal  oiV^r^ 

PhUojioims  illustrates  this  (Schol 
p.  235,  b.  41,  Br.) :  olov  ra  BtofSoa-iov 
(T^ftatptKa  aKpi^itrrfpd  t^rriv  tTntrn)^ji 
rijf  rmv  hvrnkvKov  wfpl  Kivovikivrit 
u^lpat,  &C. 

*'  Analyt.  Post.  I.  autviii,  p.  87,  a. 
38-b.  5.  Them  iBti lis,  p.  61 :  ^Xop  dc 
Toirro  yimrai  irpoiovcriv  tVi  rat  avtiiro- 
drtKTour  flpjfcir'  avrai  yikp  rt  ^t^Sf^iW 
§)^oit¥  (Tvyyivtrnv,  trtput  al  maTfj^m, 
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Jemonetratiug  the  game  conclufiion ;  sometimes  out  of 
the  Bfime  logical  series  or  table,  sometimes  out  of  dif- 
ferent table®,* 

There  cannot  be  demonstrative  cognition  of  fortuitous 
events,**  for  all  demonstration  is  either  of  the  necessary 
or  of  the  customary.  Nor  can  there  be  demonstrative 
cognition  through  sensible  perception.  For  though  by 
sense  we  perceive  a  thing  as  such  and  such  (through  its 
sensible  qualities),  yet  we  perceive  it  inevitably  as  fwc 
abquidj  kkj  et  nunc.  But  the  Universal  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  sense ;  for  it  is  neither  hie  nor  nunc^  but 
semper  et  ubiqueJ"  Now  demonstrations  are  all  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  Universal,  and  demonstrative 
cognition  cannot  therefore  be  had  tlirongh  sensible 
perception.  If  the  etjuality  of  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  were  a  fact  directly 
perceivable  by  sense,  we  should  still  have  looked 
out  for  a  demonstration  thereof:  we  should  have  no 
pro|>er  scientific  cognition  of  it  (though  some  persons 
contend  for  this) ;  for  sensible  perception  gives  us  only 
particular  cases,  and  Cognition  or  Science  proper  comes 
only  through  knowing  the  UniversaL'^  If,  being  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  we  had  on  any  one  occasion 


•  Anftlyt  PoBt  I  3uix.  p.  87»  b.  5- 
18.  Aristotle  gives  an  ezAinplo  to 
UUistmte  thb  geoenil  doctKi»<? :   rd 

t6  fiftt^^Miuw,  Ab  he  includes  theee 
terms  and  this  nubject  among  thr 
topics  for  derooDftration,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  wbere  be  would  draw  a  dtstmct 
lino  between  topics  for  Demonstration 
and  topics  for  Dialectic. 

*  Ibid.  XKx.  p.  87,  b.  10-27. 

•  Ibid.  %xxi.  p.  t<7,  K  SH;  d  y^p 
ital  itmif  ^  al<r^^ir  Tot!  rotovBt  mi 
fir)  mv&i  Tivotf  dXX*  outr^fiwcrlfltu  yt 
^payKoitiif  it>d«  ri  coi  iroy  cni  tn>¥. 

*  Ibid.  }k  ^l   d^Xoir   art   mm   «i  ijir 


lp$aU  i<rat  t jf*i  ray  y^viat^  iCrjTovf^tp 

yap  amyttfi  ita0*  fttatrroiff  7  fi*  ^mtrriifL^ 

Euclid,  iu  the  20th  Fn>^>t*itJOD  of 
his  f)ri*t  Boik,  dwrnotistrntes  that  any 
two  sides  nf  a  triangle  ore  together 
greater  than  the  third  side.  Accord* 
ing  to  Proklus^  the  Ejiikimsana 
derided  th«  demonstration  of  sucli  m 
{x»tnt  as  alisurd ;  and  it  Koeini  that 
«omo  cunt^mporarien  of  Aristotb 
ar^ucil  in  a  »*ijuilar  nay,  judging  by 
the  phrA*o  SnTTttp  ^tri  rtPfs*, 

■i.  2 
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seen  the  earth  between  us  and  the  btid,  we  could  not 
have  known  from  that  single  observation  that  such 
interposition  is  the  cause  universally  of  edipses*  We 
cannot  directly  by  sense  perceive  the  Universal,  though 
sense  is  the  jmneipiimi  of  the  Universal.  By  multiplied 
observation  of  sensible  particulars,  we  can  hunt  out  and 
elicit  the  Universal^  enunciate  it  clearly  and  separately, 
and  make  it  serve  for  demonstration/  The  Universal 
is  precious,  because  it  reveals  the  Cause  or  Siotc,  and  is 
therefore  more  precious,  not  merely  than  sensible  obser- 
vation, but  also  than  intellectual  conception  of  the  art 
only,  where  the  Cause  or  Imn  lies  apart,  and  is  derived 
from  a  higher  genus.  Respecting  First  Principles  or 
Summa  Genera^  we  must  speak  elsewhere.*'  It  is  clear, 
tlierefore,  that  no  demonstmble  matter  can  be  known, 
properly  speaking,  from  direct  perception  of  sense ; 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  nothing  but  the  impos- 
sibility of  direct  observation  drives  us  upon  seeking  for 
demonstration.  Whenever  we  can  get  an  adequate 
number  of  sensible  observations,  we  can  generalize  the 
fact;  and  in  some  instances  we  may  perliaps  not  seek 
for  any  demonstrative  knowledge  (Le,  to  explain  it  by 
any  Iiigher  principle).  If  we  could  see  the  pores  in 
glass  and  tlie  light  passing  through  them,  we  should 
learn  tbrougb  many  such  observations  why  combustion 
arises  on  the  farther  side  of  the  glass ;  each  of  our 
observations  would  have  been  separate  and  individual. 


•  Analyt.  Pogt.  L  xxxi,  p,  88,  a.  2 : 
av  ftfiv  d\y  fit  ToO  ^f«»/jflv  TovTfi  froX* 
Xdtcit  trvfi^aivo¥t  rh  KaB6kov  ^v  $rjptv- 
travrrt  Qn6d(t(i¥  ci^fo^fi^*  (k  yap  rStv 
ttaB'  fKatrra  irXtt^Poav  rh  itaBi^ov 
drjXov,    Themistiiis,  p*  62,  Sp.  :  dpx^ 

moBiSkov   tvvoovfMV    ^    rh    wtthXamt 
altrBifrBm, 

*  Anttlyi.  ?mt  h  xxxi,  p,  88.  a.  6 : 


t6  df  naBdKov  Tifuov,  Sri  trjkm  r6 
mrtov  &<TTf  fTfpl  T«>v  rmovrmv  ^ 
KadAov  ripitHTipa  tC>v  aiaBrjiatmp  koI 
•njv  w>4<rto>j|  ^<ii>v  (Tfpov  tA  ainap* 
fTfpt  df  TOiv  irpatToav  ak\os  X'tyoir. 

By  ra  Trpwra,  he  means  ihe  dp^aX 
of  llenionKtration,  which  are  tT»?iitcd 
espi^cialiy  in  IL  xix,  H^W!  Biese,  Die 
Philos,  des  Aristotelee,  p.  277. 
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but  we  Bhould  by  intellect  generalize  the  result  that  all 
the  cases  fall  under  the  same  law.* 

Aritttotle  next  proceeds  to  refute,  at  some  length, 
the  supposition,  that  the  priiicijna  of  all  syllogisms  are 
the  siime.  We  see  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  so, 
Ijecaiise  some  syllogisms  are  true^  otliers  false.  But, 
besides,  though  tliere  are  indeed  a  few  Axioms  essential 
to  the  process  of  demonstration,  and  the  same  in  all 
syllogisms,  yet  these  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
for  demonstration.  There  must  farther  be  other  pre- 
misses or  matters  of  evidence — propositions  immediately 
true  (or  established  by  prior  demonstrations)  belonging 
tu  each  branch  of  Science  specially,  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  others.  Oui*  demonstration  relates  to  these 
special  matters  or  premisses,  though  it  is  accomplished 
otU  of  or  by  means  of  the  common  Axioms.^ 

Science  or  scientific  Cognition  differs  from  true 
Opinion,  and  the  cognitum  from  the  itpinatum^  herein, 
that  Science  is  of  the  Universal,  suid  througli  neteesjiry 
premisses  which  cannot  be  otherwise ;  while  Opinion 
relates  to  matters  true,  yet  which  at  the  same  time  may 
[^»os8ib1y  be  false.  The  belief  in  a  propjsition  which 
is  immediate  {i.e.  undemonsti*ubIe)  jet  not  necessary,  is 
Opinion ;  it  is  not  Science,  uor  is  it  Nous  or  Intel- 
loct — the  ptijicijjium  of  Science  or  scientific  Cognition. 


•  Analyt  Poet,  1.  xxxi  p,  88,  n,  0- 
17.     ^trri   fiiirrm   Itna   dvayopitwa    <tlt 

Tho  text  of  this  ftiiil  the  suocvediD^ 
wonU*  wTni«  opi^n  to  dtmhlT  wi  well  as 
Uiat  o(  ThciniBtiuit  (p,  03).  Wftitx 
ill  ilia  note  (p.  374)  cxpliiinij  ilw 
lucttuifjg  cl<»rly  ; — **  uuu  ila  timiicin 


tit  i\mn.  sKtituum  pamvptio  wzicniiiun 
nUcmt;  tfuii  tta  ui  (|Ulk1  m  ttiDgiUU 
itccitlunt  videaroom  idem  citiaiu  tii 
onmilitis  accident  coniicieutcs  um- 
vone  intcliig^unuji.** 

*  AtuUyi.  Po«t  I.  wuiil  p.  8J- 
18-b.  29.    ai  yhp  apxal  iJnTa4»  i$  4»v 

T»  Mai   Wtp\    &•    ni  fMtf  nVV  i(  lt¥  iCCHI^tk 

at  il«  ir«^l  o  tlimt^  mnp  ajtt0pof^f^«yt^nf. 
Coinf<ut>  x\,  p»  77,  Ik  27.  HiS3  liar- 
Ui^lomy  iji.  lliliiiro,  rino  Ucouml  doft 
Dianlers  Aimlyiique»,  p  Uxju. 
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Such  beliefs  are  fluctuating^  as  we  see  every  day; 
we  all  distinguish  them  from  other  beliefe,  which  we 
cannot  conceive  not  to  be  true  and  which  we  call 
cognitions/  But  may  there  not  be  Opinion  and  Cog- 
nition  respecting  the  same  matters  ?  There  may  be 
(says  Aristotie)  in  different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at 
different  times;  but  not  in  the  same  man  at  the  same 
time.  There  may  also  be,  respecting  the  same  matter, 
true  opinion  in  one  man's  mind,  and  false  opinion  in 
the  mind  of  another.^ 

With  some  remarks  upon  Sagacity,  or  the  poWer  of 
divining  a  middle  term  in  a  time  too  short  for  reflection 
(as  when  the  friendship  of  two  men  is  on  the  instant 
referred  to  the  fact  of  their  having  a  common  enemy), 
the  present  book  is  brought  to  a  close."^ 


*  Analyt  Post  I.  xxxiii  p.  88,  b. 
30-p.  89,  a.  10. 

*  Ibid.  p.  89,  a.  ll-b.  6.  ITiat 
eclipee  of  the  sun  is  cansed  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  moon  was  to  the 
astronomer      Hipparchus     scientific 


Cognition;  for  he  saw  that  itcoiiU 
not  be  otherwise.  To  the  philosc^lier 
Epikurus  it  was  Opinion ;  for  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  otherwise 
(Themistius,  p.  66,  Spengel). 
•  Ibid,  xxxiv.  p.  89,  b.  10-20. 
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ANALYTICS   POSTERIORA    IL 

JTLE  begins  the  Second  Book  of  the  Analytica 
Posteriora  by  an  enumeration  and  classification  of 
Problems  or  Questions  suitable  for  inveatigntion.  The 
matters  knowable  by  us  may  be  distributed  into  four 
daases : — 


1.  Quod. 


AitSrt. 
2.  Cor. 


3.  An  sit* 


Qtiid  sit . 


Under  the  first  head  come  questions  of  Fact;  under 
the  second  head,  questions  of  Cause  or  Beason ;  under 
the  third,  questions  of  Existence ;  under  the  fourth, 
questions  of  Essence.  Under  the  first  head  we  enquire, 
Whether  a  fact  or  event  is  so  or  so  ?  Whetlier  a  given 
subject  possesses  this  or  that  attribute,  or  is  in  this 
or  that  condition  ?  enumerating  in  the  question  the 
various  supposable  alternatives.  Under  the  second 
head,  we  assume  the  first  question  to  have  been  aflSr- 
matively  answered,  and  we  proceed  to  enquire,  What 
is  the  cause  or  reason  for  such  fact,  or  such  conjunction 
of  subject  and  attribute?  Under  the  third  head,  we 
ask,  Does  a  supposed  subject  exist  ?  And  if  the  answer 
be  in  the  aflSrmative,  we  proceed  to  enquire,  under  the 
fourth  head.  What  is  the  essence  of  the  subject?* 


Analjrt  Post  IL  L  p.  89,  b.  23, 
laeq.  Themistius  obaerveft,  p.  67* 
I  Bperi^  ;  (rjrov^tv  roirw  i)  irtp\  Attkov 
[rii>6r  col  davv^trov^  ff  wtpi  <rwi^rrov 
\ma\  iv  wpvratnu  ThemiBtius  has  here 
lehftiiged  Aristotle's  order,  and  plAoed 


iht»  thjid  and  rourtb  beads  h^iota  tlie 
Aral  and  neooiid*  Compare  SchaL  p. 
240»  k  30;  p*  241,  a,  18.  The  Scholiast 
complitins  of  the  onigmatical  stylo  of 
AriHtottc  :  T^  ypi^ii>^i  Toit  prjrvv 
hrtryytXh  (f  240,  b.  25), 
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We    have    here    two    distinct    pairs     of    Quctsita: 
ObvioiiBly  the  Becond  head  presupposes   the  first,  wi 
18  consequent  thereiipoo  ;   while  the  fourth   also  fr^ 
BupposeB  the  third.     But  it  might  seem  a  more  guifaWe 
arrangement  (as  Themistiiis  and  other  expositors  have 
conceived)  that  the  third  and  fourth  heads  should  come 
first  in  the  list,  rather  than  the  first  and  second ;  siDee 
the  third  and  fourth  are  aimpler,  and  come  earh'er  in  the 
order  of  philosophical  exposition,  while  the  first  and 
second  are  more  compHcated,  and  cannot  be  expounded 
philosophically  until  after  the  philoeopliicaJ  exposition 
of  the  others.     This  is  cleared  up  by  adverting  to  the 
distinction,  so  often  insisted  on  by  Aristotle,  between 
what  is  first  in  order  of  cognition  relatively  to  nn  {nobis 
notiora)^  and  what  is  first  in  order  of  cognition  by  natm 
{naturd  nothmi).      To  lis  (that  is  to  men   taken  indi 
vidually  and    in   the   course   of   actual  growth)   th§^ 
phenomena  of  nature*^  present  themselves  as  particulars 
confused  and  complicated  in  every  way,  with  attributes 
essential  and  accidental  implicated  together  :  we  gra- 
dually leam  first  to  see  and  compare  them  as  particulars^ 
next  to  resolve  them  into  generalities,  bundles,  classes, 
and  partially  to  explain  the  Wfty  of  some  by  means  of 
others.     Here  we   start  from  facts  embodied   in   pro- 
positions,   that   include    subjects    clothed    with    theii 
attributes.     But  in  the  order  of  nature  (that  is,  in 
order  followed   by  those  who  know  the  scibile   as 
whole,  and  can  expound  it  scientifically)  that  whi< 


ITS       1 


•  Schol.  Philopon.  p.  241,  a,  18- 
24  :  TovT^p  rb  (i  tori  koX  to  rl  (frriv 

(rvvBtva — -np^rtpa  yap  ^fJUP  Koi  yvtopf 
fi«irr/>a  ra  (rCvStra^  ir  t^  <f>v(rtt  ra 

Mr.  Po«te  observes  upon  thi§  quad- 
ruplo  classification  by  Aristotle  (p. 
116)  : — **  The    two  last   of  these  are 


problems  of  Inductive,  but  first  pria 
G  J  pies  of  Deductive,  Science ;  tbe  < 
being  the  hypothesis^  the  other  lU 
definition.  The  attribute  as  well  4* 
the  subject  must  h&  defined  (L  jl% 
so  that  to  a  eertain  de^^ee  the  \ 
problem  also  ia  assumed  aTiicmg  th 
principles  of  iJemonstmtion." 


r 


Chap.  VUL 


THE  FOUR  EEADS  CX)MPAKEU 
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fcomm  first  is  the  Universal  or  the  simple  Subject 
abstracted  from  its  predicates  or  accorapanitnents :  we 
have  to  enquire,  firet,  whether  a  given  subject  exists ; 
next,  if  it  does  exist,  what  is  its  real  constituent  essence 
or  definition*  We  thus  see  the  reason  for  tlie  order  in 
which  Aristotle  has  arranged  the  two  co-ordinate  pairs 
of  QtUBsita  or  Problems,  conformable  to  the  different  pro- 
pursued,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  common  intellect, 
growipg  and  untrained — on  the  other,  by  the  mature  or 
1  disciplined  intellect,  already  competent  for  philosophical 
I  exposition  and  applying  itself  to  new  incognita. 
I  Comparing    together    these   four    Qumsita^  it  will 

r  appear  that  in  the  first  and  third  {Qfwd  and  Aji),  wo 
L^seok  to  find  out  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  middle 
^Pterm.  In  the  second  and  fourth  (Cur  and  Quid),  we 
already  know  or  assume  that  there  is  a  middle  term ; 
and  we  try  to  ascertain  what  that  middle  term  is/  The 
enquiry  Cur,  is  in  the  main  analogous  to  the  enquiry 
Quid;  in  l)oth  eases,  we  aim  at  ascertaining  what 
tJie  cause  or  middle  term  is.  But,  in  the  enquiry  Cw\ 
what  we  discover  is  perhaps  some  independent  fact 
or  event,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  event  quantum; 
I  while,  in  the  enquiry  Quid,  what  we  seek  is  the  real 
^Leesence  or  definition  of  the  substance  —  the  fundar 
^■mental,  generating,  immanent  cause  of  its  concomitant 
p^  attributes.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Quid  and  the  Cur 
are  only  different  ways  of  stating  the  same  tiling.  E.g^ 
I  Quid  est  eclipds  Itmmf  Answer:  The  essence  of  an 
^^ eclipse  is  a  privation  of  light  from  the  moon,  through 
"intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  sun. 
Cur  locum  hahet  edipsis  lurus  t  Answer :  Because  the 
h'ght  of  the  sun  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  moon 


An&lyt.  P08L  11.  i.  [v  ^9,  b.  37- 


Com|»wo  SchoL  (>.  241,  b.  10.  Or, 
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by  intervention  of  the  earth.  Here  it  is  inamfe«t  that 
the  answers  to  the  enquiries  Quid  and  Cur  are  really 
and  in  substance  the  same  fact,  only  stated  in  different 
phrases.* 

That  the  guwsitum  in  all  these  researches  is  a  middle 
tenn  or  medinra,  is  plain  from  those  cases  wherein  the 
medium  is  perceivable  by  sense ;  for  then  we  neither 
require  nor  enter  upon  research.  For  example,  if  we 
were  upon  the  moon,  we  should  see  the  earth  coming 
between  us  and  the  sun,  now  and  in  each  parti- 
cular case  of  eclipse.  Accordingly,  after  many  such 
observations,  we  should  affirm  the  universal  propo- 
sition, that  such  intervention  of  the  earth  was  the 
cause  of  eclipses ;  the  universal  becoming  known  to 
us  through  induction  of  particular  cases,*^  The  middle  < 
term,  the  Cause,  the  Quid,  and  the  Cwr,  are  thus  all 
the  same  enquiry,  in  substance;  though  sometimes j 
such  qucEsitum  is  the  quiddity  or  essential  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  (as  the  essence  of  a  triangle  is  the 
cause  or  ground  of  its  having  its  three  angles  equal ^ 
to  two  right  angles,  as  well  as  of  its  other  properties)^^^ 
sometimes  it  is  an  extraneous  fact."^ 

But  how  or  by  what  process  is  this  quuBsitum  ob- 
tained and  made  clear  ?  Is  it  by  Demonstration  or 
by  Definition  ?  What  is  Definition,  and  what  matters 
admit  of  Definition  ?"*  Aristotle  begins  by  treating  the 
question  dialectically ;  by  setting  out  a  series  of  doubts 


•  Analyt.  Post  U.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  14- 
23,  31 :  rhri  ianv  ^Ihivai  ravr6  Itm 
Koi  df a  rl  iariv^ 

"  Ibid.  a.  24-30,  cV  yap  tw  al- 
vBicBai  Koi  TO  KoB^ov  iyMvrro  itp  f}filv 
fidfVaA*  jj  fiitf  yap  aia'0T}fns  Brt  vvi^ 
dtrritttpdrrti'  xat  yap  bTJKov  on  tniv 
cVXfifTfi'  tK  Bi  Tovrov  T^  tunBoKiotv  Jlir 
tyivtro. 

The   puipDrt  and   relation  of  t\m 


quadruple  clasaificaticm  of  problems 
is  set  forth  still  more  clearly  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Metaphysica  (Z.  p. 
1041),  with  the  explanations  of  Boat tepi 
(kmim,  pp,  358,  359. 

-  Analyt.  Post  II.  ii.  p.  90,  a.  SL 
*  Ibid  iii.  p.  90»  a.  37:   ri    ^trrtm 

travrts  trp^av  irtpi  airri^y. 


4 
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Hud  difficulties.  First,  Is  it  pofifflble  that  the  same 
cognition,  and  in  the  same  relation,  can  be  obtained 
both  by  Definition  and  by  Demonstration  ?  No ;  it  is 
not  pofidble.  It  is  plain  that  much  that  is  known  by 
Demonstration  cannot  be  known  by  Definition ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  conclusions  both  particular  and  negative 
are  established  by  Demonstration  (in  the  Third  and 
Second  figures),  while  every  Definition  is  universal 
and  affirmative.  But  we  may  go  farther  and  say,  that 
even  where  a  conclusion  universal  and  affirmative  is 
■  ©Btablisljed  (in  the  First  figure)  by  Demonstration,  that 
same  conclusion  can  never  be  known  by  Definition; 
for  if  it  could  be  known  by  Definition,  it  might 
have  been  known  without  Demonstrution.  Now  we  are 
insured,  by  an  uncontradicted  induction,  that  this  is 
not  the  fact ;  for  that  which  we  know  by  Demonstration 
is  either  a  proprium  of  the  subject  jyer  se^  or  an  acci- 
dent or  concomitant;  but  no  Definition  ever  declares 
either  the  one  or  the  other :  it  declares  only  the 
efisenoe.* 

Again,  let  us  ask,  vice  versA^  Can  everything  that 
is  declared  by  Definition,  or  indeed  anything  that  is 
declared  by  Definition,  be  known  also  by  Demon- 
stration ?  Neither  is  this  possible.  One  and  the  same 
cafffiilum  can  be  known  only  by  one  proceas  of  cogni- 
tion. Definitions  are  the  principia  from  which  Demon- 
stration departs ;  and  we  have  already  shown  that  in 
going  back  upon  demonstrations,  we  must  stop  some- 
where, and  must  recognize  some  principia  undemon- 
strable.**    The   Definition  can   never  be  demonstrated. 


•  Aruilyt.  PoiiL  11.  iii.  \\  IK),  h.  13 : 

Wavfi  hi  iritrrit  ttoX  *'«  rij«   <Vay«iry^t* 

liit¥^  o6n  rm  »a&  aM  irnnpx^^" 


opi<r§^  tnnrlat  ns  yvuffnapuivf    ra  yr 
"  Ibid,  h.  18-27. 
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for  it  declares  only  the  essence  of  the  subjectp  and 
does  not  predicate  anything  concerning'  the  Kubjed; 
whereas  Demonstration  assumes  the  essence  to  be 
known,  and  deduces  from  such  assumption  an  attribiite 
distinct  from  the  essence.* 

Prosecuting  stiU  farther  the  dialectical  and  duHta^ 
tive  treatment,^  Aristotle  now  proceeds  to  suggest,  thai 
the  Essence  (that  is,  the  entire  Essence  or  Quiddltr), 
which  is  declared  hy  Definition,  can  never  be  known  bj 
Demonstration.     To  suppose  that  it  could  be  so  known, 
would  be  incontiistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  syllo 
gistic  proof  used   in   demonstrating.     Yon    prove  h 
syllogism,  through  a  middle  term,  some   predicate  or 
attribute;  e,g.^  because  A  is  predicable  of  all  B,  mA 
B  is  predicable  of  all  C,  therefore  A  is  predicable  of 
all  0.     But  you  cannot  prove,  through  the  middle  tem 
B,  that  A  is  the  essence  or  quiddity  of  C,   unless  by 
assuming  in  the  premisses  that  B  is  the  essence  of ! 
and  that  A  is  the  essence  of  B;  accordingly,  that] 
three  propositions,  AB,  BC,  AC,  are  all  coextei 
and  reciprocate  with  each  other.     Here  then  you  1^ 
assumed  as  your  premisses  two  essential  projx)8itil 
AB,  BO,  in  order  to  prove  as  an  essential  proposil 
the  conclusion  AC.     But  this  is  inadmissible  ;  for 
premisses  require  demonstration  m  much  as  your 
elusion*     You  have  committed  a  Petitio  Principii  f 


*  Analyt.  Post,  IL  iii.  p.  90,  b.  38, 
seq. ;  m  iraffa  an-^drt|iv  rl  mora  nvtks 
htiKvMKFiVi  olov  or  I  iiimv  ^  ovk  ttmv  iv 
dc  r^  opttr^cp  uvdcV  Jlffpov  irtpov  xa' 
tTfyopeiTOi,  olov  ot/Tf  rii  (^op  Kurti  rov 
dirrodof  ovdi  rovra  Kara  rov  ^taov- — 6 
fitP  o^P  Spiff fios  Ti  ftrri  firjXol,  ^  5c 
an6iin$ts  ori  fj  ttrri  ro^t  Kara  roifbt 

Theiju8iiu&  (p.  71,  Speng.)  distm- 
guiflhen  tho  ^ptir/uSf  itself  from  i}  frp<$- 


rocnr  t}    riiv   6pi(rfJ^v    tcurrfyopov^t 

^  Aualyt  Post.  II.  iv.  p.  91,  «.  12; 
ravra    fuv    o^v    p^fXP*^     tovtov    Ikm 
wopff(T&4a.    On«  would  thhik,  by  | 
wor<U,  Umt  to  liiawoptlp  (or  the  i 
tiitive  trcAtmeut)  dui^liBd  here. 
tiie  fact  is  not  bo  :  that  tr^ain 
continued  for  four  chapters 
the  commencement  of  ch,  viiL 

*  Ibid.  a.  12-32.    rovra   fi' 


Chap,  VHL 


NOH  FROM  DIVISION. 
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have  assumed  in  your  minor  premisa  the  very  point  to 
be  demonstrated. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Definition  as  the  conclusion  of 
syllogistic  Demonstration,  still  less  can  you  obtain  it 
through  the  method  of  generic  and  specific  Division ; 
which  last  method  (as  lias  been  already  shown  in  the 
Analytica  Priora)  is  not  equal  even  to  the  Syllogism 
in  respect  of  usefulness  and  eflScacy/  You  aiunot  in 
this  method  distinguish  between  propositions  both  true 
and  essential,  and  propositions  true  but  not  eseential ; 
you  never  obtain,  by  asking  questions  according  to 
tlic  method  of  generic  subdivision,  any  premisses  from 
which  the  conclusion  follows  by  necessity.  Yet  this  is 
what  you  ought  to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  Demon- 
stration ;  for  you  are  not  allowed  to  enunciatx3  the  full 

tual  conclusion  among  the  premisses,  and  require 
nt  to  it  Division  of  a  genus  into  its  species  will 
often  give  useful  information,  as  Induction  also  will  ;^ 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  demonstration.  A  definition  obtained  only  from 
subdivisions  of  a  genus,  may  always  be  challenged, 
like  a  syllogism  without  its  middle  term. 


K 


d^Xoi^  St%  fial  Tov  S  Ral  rovro  rov  P, 
^NTur  fr<ti>T«  aXX^Xtfir* — Xaft^avtt  vZv  h 
^%  hu^i*  Koi  yhp  rh  B  f<m  r*  ifrnv 
Mp*^m*s*    Tbcmiiiius,   pp.   72,  73: 

ivi0p4»frov,  SKKa  ri  tu  ir^Xa^riP  rov 
mifro^  t4  rl  ^p  *Z«u, — ol  yAp  fiovkrrm 
tAv  ^a^t^  airodf  1^1,  rovrov  irpoXii^- 

M.  Barth^^lemy  St  Hikin*,  note*, 
p.  205; — 'MI  faut  done,  ^»oiir  oon- 
diin?  |Ar  «yllosi«me  que  A  ctt  U  <y- 
dnilioD  eneniieUe  de  0,  que  A  soil  la 
ddfimtion  esMntielle  de  B,  et  qut«  B 
floit  Itii-indine  la  d^finilioo  eaMotielle 
de  0.    Mais  alon  la  d^fiaitkn  do  la 


ohoae  sera  dana  le  moyeii  tenn«  ltd- 
m^me,  ayant  d*$trts  dans  la  ooQolu* 
sion ;  eu  e0et,  la  minmin; :  B  eat  la 
definition  cAscritielle  do  C,  dctiDo  k 
d^finitioD  eascntielle  de  C,  saiiw  iJtiHl 
^it  beaolD  d*alkr  juaqu*  iV  la  conctu- 
sion,  DoQii  la  dMionst ration  de  1* 
esfiCDCe  ainsi  entendtic:  eat  t&)»urde." 

•  Analyt  Poet.  U,  v.  p.  1)1,  k  12, 
aeq.;  Aualyt  Prior,  l.  xxxi,  ^t.  46,  a.  3L 
ArifitoUo  here  alludes  to  the  inetbod 
fnimiied  hy  Pkto  in  the  SophinUs  and 
Politicuis  though  he  does  uot  Damo 
Plato ;  4  hiii  r^¥  himpiatmv  6ii6^^  4bs. 

*  Aualyt,  Pt«t,  1 1,  V.  p,  bl,  K  IbM : 
oiid<  y^  i  invymv  wmt  diroJSciityvotv« 
HiX  tiims  dijXo*  ru  OomparD  Th^ 
miftiiis,  \\  74. 
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Again,  neither  can  you  arrive  at  the  defiiiitioi 
a  given  siilyect,  by  assuming  in  general  terms  wl 
definition  ought  to  be,  and  then  declaring  a  given 
of  words  to  be  conformable  to  sucb  assumption;  l«- 
cause  your  minor  premies  must  involve  Fetitlo  Priiv^ipiu 
The  same  logical  fault  will  be  committed,  if  you  take 
your  departure  from  an  hypothesis  in  which  ycra 
postulate  the  definition  of  a  certain  subject,  and  then 
declare  inferentially  what  the  definition  of  its  cxintrurv 
must  be.  The  definition  which  you  here  a^gume 
quires  proof  as  much  as  that  which  you  infer  from 
Moreover,  neither  by  this  process,  nor  by  that 
generic  subdivision,  can  you  show  any  reason  why 
parte  of  the  definition  should  coalesce  into  one  essem 
whole.  If  they  do  not  thus  coalesce — if  they  be  nothing 
better  than  distinct  attributes  conjoined  in  the  same 
Rubject,  like  musicus  and  grammaticus — the  real  essence 
is  not  declared,  and  the  definition  is  not  a  good  one,** 

After  stating  some  other  additional  difficulties  which 
seem  to  leave  tlie  work  of  Definition  inexplicable,  Ari- 
stotle relinquishes  the  dubitative  treatment,  and  looks 
out  for  some  solution  of  the  puzzle :  How  may  it  be 
possible  that  the  Definition  shall  become  known  ?""     He 


•  Aualyt.  Post,  IL  vi.  p.  92,  a,  6-28. 
'I'hemist,  p,  76. 

Rassow  rentlera  *'{  viro5<cre<i>c — 
'*  assumpt4  generali  definitioms  no- 
tione;"  and  also  says:  **Tf^  n  f^vuvtiL — 
getieralem  definitioniR  iiotiuneni;  rh 
Ti  itrrw — oertam  quaiidam  de6ni- 
tionem^  aigniiicare  jjerBpicimm  eat." 
(Aristotelis  de  Notionis  Definitione 
Doctrina,  p.  65). 

""  Analyt  VoaL  11.  vi.  p.  92,  a,  32. 
That  the  parts  of  the  defiDitioQ  must 
ooalesoe  into  one  unity  is  laid  down 
again  in  the  Mctnphysica,  Z.  pp.  1037, 
1038,  whpre  Aristotle  makes  reference 
to  the  Analytica  as  having  akeady 


treated  the  same  sabject,  aud  proicssei 
an  intention  to  complete  wliat  Im 
been  begun   in   the  Analytica ;    #^* 

*  Analyt,  Post.  IL  vii.  p.  92^  a.  34, 
soq.  Ilie  d'jr6piat  continue  to  the  end 
of  ch.  vii.  He  goes  on,  ch.  viit.  p  .t»3,  a. 
1*2  :  niikiv  df  a-Ktm-tov  rl  rovrottr  Xt- 
yrrof  KoXwst  icai  rt  ov  KoXm^^  ft®. 
'*Tout  C8  qui  pr^&le  ne  reprtente 
pm  la  theorie  propromtint  dtte;  ce 
n'est  qu'une  discussion  pr^limiimiTe  " 
(Barth.  St.  Hilaire,  not.  p.  222).  Tht?8e 
difficult  chapters  are  well  iliustrated 
by  Hemiann  RasaoWj  ch,  i,  pji.  9-14. 


I 
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has  already  told  us  that  to  know  the  eesence  of  a  thingl 
IB  the  same  as  to  know  the  cause  or  reason  of  itB  exist- 
ence ;  but  we  miiat  first  begin  by  knowing  that  the 
dejiniendum  exists ;  for  there  can  be  no  definition  of  a 
non-entity,  except  a  mere  definition  of  the  word^  a  no* 
minal  or  verbal  definition.  Now  sometimes  we  know 
the  existence  of  the  subject  by  one  or  other  of  iU*  acci- 
dental attributes;  but  this  gives  us  no  help  towards 
finding  the  definition,*  Sometimes,  however,  we  obtain 
a  partial  knowledge  of  its  essence  along  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence;  when  we  know  it  along 
with  some  constant  antecedent,  or  through  some  con- 
stant, though  derivative,  consequent.  Knowing  thus 
much,  we  can  often  discover  the  cause  or  fundamental 
condition  thereof,  which  is  the  essence  or  definition 
of  the  subject.^  Indeed,  it  may  happen  tiiat  the 
constant  derivative,  and  the  fundamental  essence  on 
which  it  depends,  become  known  both  together ;  or, 
again,  the  cause  or  fundamental  condition  may  per- 
haps not  be  the  essence  of  the  subject  alone,  but  some 
fact  including  other  subjects  also ;  and  this  fact  may 
then  be  stated  as  a  middle  term.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  we  know  the  constant  phenomenal 
fact  about  it,  that^  on  a  certain  recurrence  of  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  moon  casts  no  light  and  makes  no 
shadow.  Hence  we  proceed  to  search  out  the  cause.. 
Is  it  interposition  of  the  earth,  or  conversion  of  the 


•  Analyt,  Post  11.  viii.  p.  93,  ft.  3 : 

€tdfW«  r4  /<rn  Mil  r^  f  fdfWi  ri  aZr*oi» 
Tou  *i  /oTi'  Ibiil.  a.  24 :  o<ra  /*«V  odw 
narii    ^vi$^€{ifiMt   oidafU¥   m   tfrrtpf 

fWiy  ovd*  yap  Sr%  ttm¥  laf^v*  rh  ^ 


Compare  Brentano^  tleber  die  B<^leu- 
tuug  des  Scienden  nach  Aristotelea, 
p.  17. 

*  Analyt  Po6i.lL  Tiii.  p.  93,  b.  21. 
Themifttiua*  p.  79,  Speng. :  l<m  U  mrh 


filprfTi'  ri   i^ri   ^^   l^oiTaf   or*    for*,  '  lurrou  «wri  rnvrmv  ^ihj  pyoF  fit  rA  n 
f*tj6iif  (ftTttp  iWiV.  iro^  otrmv  d*  *xoi^¥  i  tWi  firra^itntft^P, 
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moon's  body,  or  extinction  of  her  light,  Ac*  ? 
new  fact  when  shown,  must  appear  as  a  middle  teS^ 
throwing  into  syllogistic  form  (in  the  First  figtire)  the 
cause  or  rational  explanation  of  a  Imiar  eclipse ;  show* 
ing  not  merely  that  there  is  an  eclipse,  but  what  an 
eclipse  is,  or  what  is  its  definition.' 

Aristotle  has  thus  shown  how  the  Essence  or  Quiddity 
(rl  lari)  may  lK3come  known  in  this  class  of  casea 
There  is  neither  syllogism  nor  demonstration  thereof, 
yet  it  is  declared  through  syllogism  and  demonstrati 
though  no  demonstration  thereof  is  possible,  yet 
cannot  know  it  without  demonstration,  wherever  tl 
is  an  extraneous  cause.^ 

But  the  above  doctrine  will  hold  only  in  eases  wh^ 
there  k  a  distinct  or  extraneous  cause  ;  it  will  not  hold 
in  cases  where  there  is  none.  It  is  only  in  the  former 
(as  has  been  said)  that  a  middle  term  can  be  shown; 
rendering  it  possible  that  Quiddity  or  Essence  should  be 
declared  by  a  valid  formal  syllogism,  though  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  syllogism.  In  the  latter,  where  there 


•  Analyt.  Post.  IL  viii.  p.  93,  a.  80- 

•*  Ibid,  b.  15-20 ;  &ar€  avWoyta-fiht 
fktv  Tnv  Tl  tOTiv  ou  yiV€Tat  nvdi*  ano- 
dftfiff  hriXov  fifVTOi  dia  avXkoyiO'fiov 

Mr.  F«6te  trans! ate»  an  earlier  pas- 
sage (p,  9S,  a.  6)  in  this  very  difficult 
chapter  as  follows  (jx  107) :  **  If  one 
cause  is  dL^monslrable,  another  inde- 
iiiuristrable  c&mQ  must  be  tlie  iuter- 
metiiate ;  and  the  proof  is  in  the 
firat  figure,  and  the  ootid  usiou  affir- 
mative and  uDiversal,  In  this  mode 
of  demonstrating  the  essence,  w©  prove 
one  definition  by  another,  for  the  in- 
termediate thai  proves  an  essence  or  a 
peculiar  predicate  must  itself  be  an 
eiasence  or  a  peculiar  predicate.  Of 
two  definitions,  then,  one  is  proved  and 


ssenoe. 


the  other  assumed;  and«  as  we  aaid 
before,  this  is  not  a  detnonstratioD  bot 
n  dialectical  proof  of  the  essence.'* 
Mr,  Poete  here  translates  Xoytie^r 
Koym^s  "  dialectical  proof.**  1 
stand  it  rather  as  meaning  a  syU 
Tov  imapx^^v  slmpJy  (Top.  L  v,  p.  10?, 
b,  6),  in  which  all  that  yon  really  know 
is  tbat  the  predicate  belongs  to  the 
subject,  but  in  which  you  omnM 
besides  that  it  belonga  to  the  Bubieci 
essentially.  It  is  not  a  demonstiatton 
because,  in  order  to  obtain  ELssenoe  in 
the  ooDcUtsion,  you  are  obliged  to 
postulate  Essence  in  your  prtmm 
(See  Alexander  ad  Topic.  I.  p,  2S3, 
Br.).  Yon  have  therefore  postulated 
a  premiss  which  required  proof  m 
much  as  the  conclusion* 


rcHAP.  viiK 
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is  no  distinct  cfiuse,  no  such  rnidcUe  t.erm  can  be  enun- 
ciated :  the  Quiddity  or  Essence  must  be  assumed  as  an 
immediate  or  imdemonstrable  principium^  and  must  l)e 
exposed  or  set  out  in  the  best  manner  practicable  as 
an  existent  reality,  on  Induction  or  on  some  other 
authority.  The  aritlimetician  makes  his  first  steps  by 
assuming  both  what  a  monad  is  and  that  there  exists 
such  a  monad/ 

We   may  distinguish  three  varieties  of  Definition, 
1 .  Sometimes  it  is  tlie  mere  explanation  what  a  word 
signifies :    in   this  sense,  it  has    nothing    to  do  with 
essence  or  existence  :    it   is  a  nominal  definition  and 
nothing  more.**   2.  Sometimes  it  enunciates  the  Essence, 
cause,  or  reason   of  tlie   cle/inilwu;    this  will   happen 
where  the  cause  is  distinct  or  extraneous,  and  where ' 
there  is  accordingly  an  intervening  middle  term  :  the 
definition  will  then  differ  from  a  demonstration  only  , 
by  (*ondensing  into  one  enunciation  the  two  premisses  \ 
and    the    conclusion    which    together    constitute    the  1 
demonstration,*     3,    Sometimes    it    is    an    immediate 
proposition,   an   indemonstrable    hypothesis,   assuming 
Essence  or  Quiddity  ;   the  essence  itself  being  cause, 
and  no  extraneous  cause — no  intervening  middle  term — 
being  obtainable/ 


Analyt.  VmL  XL  ijL  p,  (>3,  h,  21. 
f  err*  df  riuf  ftiv  frrpoy  ri  airiovt  r^v 
6*  oine  tcrrif*     &trr*  d^Xo**  crri  it(U  r^v 

A  icai  tl^tu  itaV  ri  tWty  t^o^V^u  0<t 

»i|  Skkm  ryNSvDi'  ^rtpv)  iroi^crai*    orrift 
A  AfHBittfTuAt  «oi<i*    ml  yhp  ri  i<rri 

lliiMuistiuM^    |«.    80:    A    xai    nlvm 

rpoirov  (fkiPtfM  TroiJ)<rcu  t(  #iray»y4p  7 
wi<rTtttt    4    iimttpUK,     ItoMow,    Do 

H    Nolionig  Dt-finilionc,  [jp.  18-*i2. 

■       *  Analyt.  Post  I L  x.  p.  Ii3, b.  *J9-37. 

I         VOL.  I. 

^ „ 


•  IbiU  ]\  S)3,   b.   88,    a«q.      o^¥ 

cinrcfftf if 4f  Tov  ri'  ttmtff  rj  0€fnt  hitt^ 

TOV  ri  icTTt,  irr<anrwt  lliaij>iip*A¥  r^* 
oiro^if^tfr — ditftring  "situ  el  ixjui- 
tione  ttfrmmfMrum  *"  (Julius  PacitiJi»  p, 
493). 

*  I  bid.  p,  04»  a,  d :  6  d«  rmv  afU- 
cr«y  Apifrfwt,  Bttnt  «Wi  rov  Ti  itm» 
oyufni^uvTor.  Conif»a.rc  K  xxiv.  p, 
S5,  h,  Il4  t  f  ytlip  naff'  avrh  imtiftj^wi  r$^ 
rfi»vr»  airrii  avr^  mrno^*  Sec  Kjinipi^ 
Die  Efkcnutnis^-tiioorie  dvs  Arinlo- 
titles,  p.  212,  ftHj. 

2   A 
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To  know  or  cognize  is,  to  know  the  Cauee :  wlien  we 
know  the  Canse,  we  are  eatigfied  with  our  cognition* 
Now  there  are  four  Causes,  or  varieties  of  Cause  :— 

L  The  Essence  or  Quiddity  (Form)— xd  tI  7i¥  ciw. 

2.  The  necessitating  conditions   (Matter) — rtJ  Twiir 

opTttfv  avayhj]  rovr  £ipat» 

3.  The   proximate   mover  or  stimulator  of  diaage 

(Efficient) — //  ri  Tcpwrov  eiclvrj<r€, 

4.  That  for   the    sake   of    which    (Final    Ca 


End)- 


TO  Ttvo9  cveKa. 


All  these  four  Causes  (Fonnal,  Material,  Efficient,] 
Final)  appear  as  middle  terms  in  demonstrating.  Wi 
can  proceed  through  the  medium  either  of  Form, 
Matter,  or  of  Efficient,  or  of  End.  The  first  of" 
fom*  has  already  been  exemplified — the  demonstration 
by  Form.  The  second  appears  in  demonstiuting  thad 
the  angle  in  a  semi-circle  is  always  a  right  anglj 
where  the  middle  term  (or  matter  of  the  syllofi 
TO  t^  ou)  is,  that  such  angle  is  always  the  half  of 
right  angles.*  The  Efficient  is  the  middle  term^  when 
to  the  question,  Why  did  the  Persians  invade  Athens  I 
it  is  answered  that  the  Athenians  had  provioudj 
invaded  Persia  along  with  the  Eretrians.  (All  are 
posed  to  attack  those  who  have  attacked  them 
the  Athenians  attacked  the  Persians  first;  <??w,l_ 
Persians  were  disposed  to  attack  the  Athenians.)  LoaC 
the  Final  Cause  serves  as  middle  term,  when  to 
question,  Why  does  a  man  walk  after  dinner?) 
response  is,  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  he 
In  another  way,  the  middle  term  here  is  digest 


'  Analyt.  Post.  IL  xL  p,  94,  a.  21-    ttrrtp    olov    7   vXrj    rw    <rt;XXo 
36.    Tbemi8ti\i&,  p.  83 :  fiokiorn  fiiv  ,  otros  yip  6  wotdf  rtit  duo 
yap   ffirl   fTifcn^f   nwoittl^kts   6    fuoGf  ^  f  ^*  aU  rh  trvp.KtpatrfM* 
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walking  after  dinner  promotes  digestioa;  digegtion  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  health/ 

The  Final  Caune  or  End  is  prior  in  the  order  of  natnre, 
liiit  pt>gterior  to  tlie  terms  of  the  conclusion  in  the  order 
of  time  or  generation ;  while  the  Efficient  is  prior  in  1 
the  order  of  time  or  generation.  The  Foimal  and 
Material  are  simnltaneous  with  the  effect,  neither  prior 
nor  posterior/  8onietime8  the  same  fact  may  proceed 
l^ioth  from  a  Final  cause,  and  from  a  cause  of  Material 
Necessity ;  thus  the  light  passes  through  our  lantern 
for  tlie  purpose  of  guiding  us  in  the  dark,  hut  alao  by 
reason  that  the  particles  of  light  are  smaller  than  tlie 
pf)re8  in  the  glass.  Nature  pnxiuces  effects  of  finality, 
or  with  a  view  to  some  given  end  ;  and  alno  effects  by 
necessity,  the  necessity  \>eing  either  inherent  in  the 
sul>stance  itself,  or  imposed  by  extraneous  force.  Tlius 
a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  by  necessity  of  the  first 
kind,  but  ascetids  by  necessity  of  the  second  kind. 
Among  products  of  human  intelligence  some  spring 
wholly  from  design  without  necessity ;  but  others 
arise  by  accident  or  chance  and  have  no  final  cause/ 

That  the  middle  term  is  the  Cause,  is  equally  true 
in  respect  to  Eniia^  Fientia^  PriPierita^  and  Futura; 
only  that  in  respect  to  Etitia,  the  middle  term  or  Cause 
muflt  be  an  Ens;  in  respect  to  Fientia  it  must  be  a 
f^ena ;  in  resj)ect  to  Prwterita^  a  Prtvteriium ;  and  in 
respect  to  Ftdura^  a  Futunim :  that  is,  in  each  case,  it 
must,  be  generated  at  the  corresponding  time  with  the 
major  and  minor  terms  in  the  conclusion/    What  is 


^  AruAyU  FosU  IT.  xu  f,94^  K  21*  i  fiAp  ital  rou  rl  fr  tlvni. 


86.    Tbemistitift,   p,   K3  :    ^  yiptoit 
^¥  rov  §»d&mf  cut  olrioti  rifv  avr^v 


•  Aimlyt,  l'«k  II.  p.  94,  K  27-p. 
95,  •.  9. 

^  Ibid.  xiL  p.  05,  1.  10.  36 :  r6 
yhp  fidirop  &ii^y<tim¥  Sri  thiu,  &C. 
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the  cause  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ?  The  cause  ijn 
that  the  earth  intervenes  between  moon  and  sun ;  and 
this  ie  true  alike  of  eclipses  past,  present,  and  fiitnre* 
Such  an  intervention  is  the  essence  or  definition  of  a 
lunar  ecHpse ;  the  cause  is  therefore  Formal,  and  cause 
and  effect  are  simultaneous,  occuniug  at  the  8ame  mo- 
ment of  time.  But  in  the  other  three  Causes — Material, 
Efficient,  Final — where  phenomena  are  successive  and 
not  simultaneous,  can  we  say  that  the  antecedent  k 
cause  and  the  consequent  effect,  time  being,  as  seeins 
to  us,  a  continumn  ?  In  cases  like  this,  we  can  syllogize 
from  the  consequent  backward  to  the  antecedent ;  but 
not  from  the  antecedent  forward  to  the  consequent*  If 
the  house  has  been  built,  we  can  infer  that  the  founda- 
tions have  been  laid ;  but,  if  the  foundations  have  been 
laid,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  house  has  been  built* 
There  must  always  be  an  interval  of  time  during  which 
inference  from  the  antecedent  will  be  untrue ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  never  become  true.  Cause  and  catisatuni 
in  these  three  last  varieties  of  Cause,  do  not  universall; 
and  necessarily  reciprocate  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Formal  cause.  Though  time  is  continuous, 
events  or  generations  are  distinct  points  marked  in  a 
continuous  line,  and  are  not  continuous  with  each  other 
The  number  of  these  points  that  may  be  taken  is  indeed 
infinite ;  yet  we  must  assume  some  of  them  as  ultimate^ 
and  immediate  principm^  in  order  to  construct  our  syl 
logism,  and  provide  our  middle  term.*'  Where  the  middle 
term  reciprocates  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  major 
and  the  minor,  in  such  cases  we  have  generation  of  phe* 
nomena  in  a  cycle ;  e.<^,,  after  the  earth  has  been  made 


I 


'  Analyt.  Poai  11.  xii.  p.  95,  a.  24 
seq.,  b.  32 ;  Julius  Pacius,  ad  loc. ; 
BSesef  Die  Philosopliie  des  Aristot. 
pp.  302-303. 


95,1 


*  Analyt  Post,  IT.  xil  p, 
b.  8  ;  TbemistiuB,  p.  86. 

*  Analyt.  Poet  11.  xii.  p,  95,  K  14-3li 

^PXl  ^'  '^^^  '^  TOVTOtS  SfiffTfiS  XlfftTfi 
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wet,  vapour  rises  of  necessity;  hence  comes  a  cloud, 
hence  water ;  which  again  falls,  and  the  earth  again 
hecomes  wet/  Finally,  wherever  our  conclusion  is  not 
universally  and  necessarily  true,  hut  true  only  in  most 
cases,  our  immediate  principia  must  also  be  of  the  same 
character ;  true  in  most  cases,  but  in  most  cases  only/ 

How  are  we  to  proceed  in  hunting  out  those  at- 
tributes that  are  predicated  in  Quld^^  as  belonging  to 
the  Essence  of  the  subject?  The  subject  being  a 
lowest  species,  we  must  look  out  for  such  attributes 
as  belong  to  all  individuals  thereof,  but  which  belong 
also  to  individuals  of  other  species  under  the  same 
genus.  We  shall  thus  find  one,  two,  three,  or  more, 
attributes,  each  of  which,  separately  taken,  belongs 
to  various  individuals  lying  out  of  the  species ;  but 
the  assemblage  of  which,  collectively  taken,  does  not 
belong  to  any  individual  lying  out  of  the  species. 
T!ie  assemblage  thus  found  is  the  Essence;  and  the 
enunciation  thereof  is  the  Definition  of  the  species. 
Thus,  the  triad  is  included  in  the  genus  nmnber ;  in 
searching  for  its  definition,  therefore,  we  must  not  go 
Ijeyond  that  genus,  nor  include  any  attributes  (such  as 
ms^  &c.)  predicable  of  other  subjects  as  well  as  num- 
bers. Keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  genus,  we  find 
that  every  triad  agiees  in  being  an  odd  number.  But 
this  odduess  belongs  to  other  numbers  also  (pentad, 
heptad,  &c.).  We  therefore  look  out  for  other  attri- 
butes, and  we  find  that  every  triad  agrees  in  being  a 
prime  number,  in  two  distinct  senses :  first,  that  it  is  not 
measured  by  any  other  number;  secondly,  that  it  Is  not 
compounded  of  any  other  numbers.  This  last  attribute 
belongs  to  no  other  odd  number  except  the  triad*  We 
have  now  an  assemblage  of  attributes,  which  belong 


•  Analyt  PoeU  U,  wi,  p  95,  k  aS-p,  Ofi,  *  7,       ^     *  Ibid  p.  m,  ii.  8-19, 
n>td.  xiii,  [%» 1)6|  a.  22 ;  irwr  dil$ifp*v*ip  r«  «V  r^  rt  rort  itanfyu^ir^Mi ; 
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each  of  them  to  every  triad,  universally  and  neoes- 
sarilyj  and  which,  taken  all  together,  belong  e^tchisimly 
to  the  triad,  and  therefore  constitute  its  essence  or 
definition.  The  triad  is  a  number,  odd,  and  prime  m 
the  two  senses.*  The  definitum  and  the  definition 
are  here  exactly  co-extensive. 

Where  the  matter  that  we  study  is  the  entire  genus, 
we  must  begin  by  distributing  it  into  its  lowest  species; 
e.g.  numl  ler  into  dyad,  triad,  &c. ;  in  like  manner,  taking 
stiaight  line,  circle,  right  angle,  &c.^     We  must  first  I 
search  out  the  definitions  of  each  of  these  lowest  species ; 
and  these  having  been  ascertained,  we  must  next  look'] 
above  the  genus,  to  the  Category  in  which  it  is  itself 
comprised,  whether  Qiiantum^  Qitakf  &c.    Having  done 
thus  much,  we  must  study  the  derivative  attributes  or  i 
propria   of  the   lowest   species  through  the   common 
generalities  true  respecting  the  larger.     We  must  recol* 
lect  tbat  these  derivative  attributes  are  derived  from 
the  essence   and  definition  of  the  lowest  speciesi  the 
complex  flowing  from   the  simple  as  its  prineipiumi. 
they  belong  per  se  only  to   the   lowest   species  thuji 
defined ;  they  belong  t-o  the  higher  genera  only  througll 
those  species.*'    It  is  in  this  way,  and  not  in  any  otherJ 


*  Analyt.  Post  II.  xiii.  p.  96,  a.  24- 
b.  14.  f(  toIpvv  fttjAfvl  VTTapxft  oXAy 
^  raip  ar<$fioif  rpiaari,  toCt'  Si*  (Xf)  to 
tpia^t  (Jvai^  vnoKtitrBm  yap  teal  rovro, 
T}  ovcrin  tj  iKtiarov  dvai  ij  tTU,  raif  aro- 
^cHt  l<rx«''"*^  Twavnj  Karrjyopla,  i&trre 
6jfAottM>t  Kot  rtXX^  oroAou*'  rait^  ovrto 
btij(BivT%av  rh    aur<^     (ivat    €<rrat, 

"  Ibid.  b.  18.  TIjo  Straight  line  b 
the  first  or  bweat  of  all  lines :  do 
other  lino  can  Ije  understood,  unless 
W(i  first  uiidcfiitand  what  is  nicant  by 
a  Btraigbt  line.  In  like  manner  the 
Tiji^it  angle  is  the  first  of  all  angles, 
th«  circle  the  first  of  all  curvilinear 
figureit  (JuUuB  PaciuB,  a^i  loc.  p.  504), 


•  Analyt  Post  U.  xiii.  p.  90^  ti^lfl 
25 :  fiMth  fti  roiTo,  Xct^ovra  n 
yivos^  olov  froTtpov  rtitv  mMrmv  ij  Tir 
fTOicDVt  TO  tdta  jrd$Tj  StatpgX^f  tta 
KOivci>v  77pci>T<av,  TtHi  yap  trvvrL^tfUpQti 
fV  riav  arofAoav  (apeciobus  infimi;a) 
irvfA^ivovTa  fV  r»v  opia^^y  ra 
dtjXa,  3*a  r6  op)(ijff  ttvai  wdirr^¥  ni* 
opitTfjLQv  Mi  rh  liflrXoOf,  lenl  rot*  ilirXtif f 
maS*  avra  vnapj^tiif  to  trv^i^aifOiTB 
^i^otr.  Tots  8*  aXXoif  kot'  €Kfn*n. 

Themiutiua  illustraU^  cnm 

jiasBa^e,    p.   89,    The  us  fi 

ivdfla  ypappt}^  tCiKXatrfitvrj  ypafift^ 
nfpt<P(priv  ypapfAti^  must  each  of  Uicmi 
coiitaJD    the    definition     of    ypoft^iii 
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ttiat  logical  Division  of  genera,  according  to  specific 
diflerenceg,  can  be  made  serviceable  for  investigation 
of  essential  attributes ;  that  is,  it  can  only  l>e  made  to 
demonstrate  what  is  derivative  from  the  essence.  We 
Lave  shown  already  that  it  cannot  help  in  demonstrating 
essence  or  Definition  itself.  We  learn  to  marshal  in 
proper  order  the  two  constituent  element-s  of  our  defi- 
nition, and  to  attach  each  specific  difference  to  the 
genus  to  which  it  properly  l^elongs.  Thus  wo  must 
not  attempt  to  distribute  the  genus  animal  according 
to  the  difference  of  having  the  wing  divided  or  un- 
divided :  many  animals  will  fall  under  neltber  of  the 
two  heads;  the  difference  in  question  belongs  to  the 
lower  genus  winged  animal,  and  distributes  the  same 
into  two  species.  The  charact^eristic  or  specific  dif* 
ference  must  be  enxmciated  and  postulated  by  itself, 
and  must  be  attached  to  its  appropriate  genus  in  order 
to  foi-m  the  definition.  It  is  only  by  careful  attention 
to  the  stei)6  of  legitimate  logical  Division  that  we  can 
make  sure  of  including  all  the  particulars  and  leaving 
out  none,' 

Some  contemporaries  of  Aristotle,  and  among  them 
Speusippus^  maintained  that  it  was  impossible  either  to 
define,  or  to  divide  logically,  unless  you  knew  all  par- 
ticulars without  exception.  You  cannot  (they  said) 
know  any  one  thing,  cjccept  by  knowing  lis  differences 
from  all  other  things;  which  would  imply  that  you 
knew  also  all  these  other  things***    To  these  reasoners 


(=  iJfwof  awXartsX  »iticc  It  U  in  Uie 
Category  TltHr^p  (^rocr^v  ^trjmos  ihr- 
Xortf)*  But  the  doriraHvc  |irofHTlir« 
of  the  circle  (ri/jtf^p^r  yf>a^f4i))  are 
dt^ucoil  (rum  the  (leBnition  ufii  circle^ 
anil  Im'Ioii;;  io  it  lu  the  tirHi  iml^incv 
qua  iripi<fKprit  ypaft-ftrit  ^'^  ^^  M>con(lary 
way  qud  y/Kif*/»^, 
^  •  AHiilyt   r.LNi.  IT    \m.  jv  Hfnb.  2:% 


p.  97, 1.  6- 

*  Ibid.  V,  07, a.  (5-10;  Ti  ,  |iw 

92.    AriBtotle  doc«  not  1 1  , 1  y 

namo  8]>«ii«ippua,  Imt  &iiii|4y  isays 
^tri  nvtt*  it  b  ilioui^stius  who 
namea  HpeuAipptui;  and  ofuj  of  tho 
BcIioUasti  irfcra  to  Eudemni  as  liaT- 
ing  expressly  indicated  8peu»tp[ius 
(Schol  IX  2iS,  ^  24,  Br.) 
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j  used  in  concluding  accidents.  As  regards  order,  you 
begin  witli  the  higliest  genus,  that  which  is  predi- 
cable  of  all  the  othei*8,  while  none  of  these  is  predicable 
of  it,  determining  in  like  fashion  the  succession  of  the 
^^- rest  respectively.  The  collection  will  be  complete,  if 
^^^ryou  divide  the  highest  genus  by  an  exhaustive  specific 
difference,  such  that  every  thing  must  be  included  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  proximate  and  opposed  portions ; 
lind  then  taking  the  species  thus  found  as  your  divi* 
um,  subdivide  it  until  no  lower  specific  difierence 
can  be  found,  or  you  obtain  from  the  elements  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  subject.* 

When  the  investigation  must  proceed  by  getting  to- 
gether a  group  of  similar  particular,  you  compare  them, 
and  note  what  is  the  same  in  all ;  then  turn  to  another 
^Kigroup   which    are    the   same   in  geriere  yet  differ   in 
^M^pecie  from  the  first  group,  and  have  a  different  point 
Bjfof  community  among  themselves.     You  next  com[>afe 
the  point  of  community  among  the  members  of  the 
^L£rst  group,  and  that  among  the  members  of  the  second 
^Bgrnup.    If  the  two  points  of  community  can  be  brought 
^Ptiuder  one  rational  formula,  that  will  be  the  definition 
of  the  subject;  but  if,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the 

■distinct  points  of  community  are  not  found  resolvable 
into  any  final  one,  this  proves  that  the  supposed 
dejiniendum  is  not  one  but  two  or  more.**  For  example, 
suppose  you  are  investigating.  What  is  the  essence 
or  definition  of  magnanimity  ?   You  must  study  various 

*  magnanimous  individuals,  and  note  what  tliey  have 
in  common  qud  magnanimous.*     Thus,  Achilles,  Ajax, 


•  Andjt  Pbft  Ih  %\M  p.  9T,  «. 
23  aeq.     Heo  Wniti,  Comm.  p.  418, 

*  Aimlyt,  Po»t.  IK  xrii.  p.  97,  b,  7- 

r  tiff  tva  tk&jj  \iryav-  o^rnr  yap  fomu  rov 


its  €¥a  oXX*  th  dvo  tf  frXf/oi,   d^oi^ 
akkh  irXci40. 
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Alkibiades  were  all  magnaniinous.  Now,  that  which 
tfaa  thr^e  had  in  common  was,  that  they  could  not  endure 
to  be  insulted;  on  that  account  Alkihiades  went  to 
war  with  his  countrymen^  Achillea  was  angry  and 
stood  aloof  from  the  Greeks,  Ajax  slew  himself.  But, 
again,  you  find  two  other  magnanimous  men,  Sokrates 
and  Lysander,  These  two  had  in  common  the  quality, 
that  they  maintained  an  equal  and  uosbaken  temper 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Now  when  you  have 
got  thus  tar,  the  question  to  be  examined  is.  What  is 
the  point  of  identity  between  the  temper  that  will  not 
endure  insult^  and  the  temper  that  remains  undisturbed 
under  all  diversities  of  fortune?  If  an  identity  can 
be  found,  this  will  be  the  essence  or  definition  of 
magnanimity ;  to  which  will  belong  equanimity  as  one 
variety^  and  intolerance  of  insult  as  another.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  identity  can  he  found,  you  will  then 
have  two  distinct  mental  dispositions,  without  any 
common  definition  •* 

Every  definition  must  be  an  univei-sal  proposition, 
applicable,  not  exclusively  to  one  particular  object,  but 
to  a  class  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  lowest  species 
is  easier  to  define  than  the  higher  gemis;  this  is  one 
reason  why  we  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  ascend 
to  universals*  It  is  in  the  higher  genera  that  equivocal 
terms  most  frequently  escape  detection.**     When  you 


•  Analyt  TmL  II.  liii.p,  97,  b.  17- 
25.  TaDrn  dCo  Xtij^wv  tricoTrob  rl  ro  avTO 

leol  ^  j^r}  vnopiotnj  aTi^a(^oftMV<i}v*     ft  df 

Ajfivktm  mnneato  rehtL»  in  arxJaii 
Scnrare  loeaCeii] ;  Don  swiis  to  booia 
Ab  itmlflatf  tanperaUm 

Aristotlei  siiys  that  theru  will   be 
two  spcci<!3  uf  m^naiiiiiiity.      Kut 


surely  if  the  two  soKmlled  8i»ecies 
connote  nothing  in  common  they  ar^ 
not  rightly  calletl  spocits,  nor  is  mag- 
nanimity rightly  called  a  genua* 
Equanimity  would  be  distinct  from 
ma^^naiiiniity ;  ISokmtea  and  Lysander 
would  not  properly  be  magnanimous 
but  equanimous, 

••  Analyt.  Font.  IL  xiii,  p,  97,  b.  29 ; 
Jtal  yap  al  ifAiawp^lm  \av^avov(ri  fiak^ 
\o¥  fV  rots-  KoSokov  jj  fV  ToU  a&iatfio- 
poif. 
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are  demonstrating,  what  you  have  first  to  attend  to  is, 
the  completeness  of  the  form  of  syllogizing  :  when  you 
are  defining,  the  main  requisite  is  to  be  perspicuous 
and  intelligible ;  i.t\  to  avoid  equivocal  or  metaphorical 
terms/  You  will  best  succeed  in  avoiding  them,  if  you 
begin  with  the  individuals,  or  with  examples  of  the 
lowest  species,  and  then  proceed  to  consider  not  their 
jresemblanees  generally,  but  their  resemblances  in  cer- 
tain definite  ways,  as  in  colour  or  figure*  These  more 
definite  resemblances  you  will  note  first;  upon  each 
you  will  fotind  a  formula  of  separate  definition ;  after 
which  you  will  ascend  to  the  more  geneml  formula  of 
less  definite  resemblance  common  to  both.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  the  acute  or  sharp,  you  will  consider  the 
acute  in  sound,  and  in  oilier  matters  (tastes,  pains, 
weapons,  angles,  &c.),  and  you  will  investigate  what  is 
the  common  point  of  identity  characterizing  tUL  Per^ 
haps  there  may  }je  no  such  identity ;  the  transfer  of 
the  term  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  only  a  meta- 
phor :  you  will  thus  learn  that  no  common  definition 
is  attainable.  This  is  an  important  lesson ;  for  as 
we  are  forbidden  to  carry  on  a  dialectical  debate  in 
metaphorical  terms,  much  more  are  we  forbidden  to 
introduce  metaphorical  terms  in  a  definition,** 


■■the 


•  Aniilyt  Post.  11,  xiif.  p.97,  K  81 . 
£*<nt*p  hi  fV  roiff  Jirodf  t(f(ri  h*i  r6  yt 
ffvXXt\oyi<r$ai  vwapxtiv^  ovrtt  Ktu  #V 

By  rh  tra4>4s,  lio  evidently  tdcsjis 


when  Ihe  term  aeuU  is  applied  both 
to  a  eound  atid  to  an  Atigli\ 

The  treatment  of  ihis  ix»fiton  of 
tiio  Amtot4jliati  doctrine  by  PranU 
(Gisschichte  der  I/>j;ik,  vol,  1.  ch.  iv. 


-the  ttvoidanco  of  equivocal  or  mctn-  pp.  240,  247,  .*l3i^,)  \h  instruct ivc. 
phorical  t<*nn»,  and  the  ^adhorcucc  to  Ho  brings  out,  in  ijeculinr  but  forcible 
true  geuera    ami    stpecios.     Compare  '  U*nus,  the  idea  of  "  uotional  e^uitality  * 


Uii«e,   Die  PhilobOphio  den  Aristut. 
pp,  808-310. 

*  Analyt  FmL  IT.  xiii.  p.  97,  b.  3*% 


which  uDdeflic«  Arii-totle't*  Lo^e^ 
"  So  ah^>  i«t  die  Definition  diut  Au«- 
9precbcQ   dcB  §ehdp/f.ri*chen    Wf$^^n- 


39, — (^*«XVy*<r<?fM  (/wyirt,  Tw  ^iaXiitT4*ir     hf//nffeM»  ....  Sowcit   dcr  schi'jik 
^jifuXuv. — iJchoL  p,  248,  b.  23,  Brand.).  I  rischc  Wo«ti«bej?ri<f  crrdcht  werdoo 
kriBtotle    considers    it   mctaph^irtcal  |  kann,  ifit  durch  den!<elben  die  beiiriir- 
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To  obtain  and  enunciate  correctly  the  problems  suit- 
able for  discussion  in  each  branch  of  science,  you  must 
have  before  you  tables  of  dissection  and  logical  division, 
and  take  them  as  guides  ;*  beginning  with  the  highest 
genus  and  proceeding  downward  through  the  succes- 
sively descending  scale  of  sub-genera  and  species.  If 
you  are  studying  animals,  you  first  collect  the  predi- 
cates belonging  to  all  animals;  you  then  take  the 
highest  subdivision  of  the  genus  animal,  such  as  bird, 
and  you  collect  the  predicates  belonging  to  all  birds; 
and  so  on  to  the  next  in  the  descending  scale.  You 
will  be  able  to  show  cause  why  any  of  these  predi- 
cates must  belong  to  the  man  Sokrates,  or  to  the  horse 
Biikephalus ;  because  it  belongs  to  the  genus  animal, 
which  includes  man  and  horse.  Animal  will  be  tlie 
middle  term  in  the  demonstration.^  This  example  is 
taken  from  the  class-teiTas  current  in  vulgar  sj^eech. 
But  you  mu.st  not  confine  yourself  to  these  ;  you  must 
look  out  for  new  classes,  bound  together  by  the  pos- 
session of  some  common  attribute,  yet  not  usually  talked 


licbc  Causalitat  erkannt;  imd  die 
Kinaicht  m  dieso  primitive  UrsUch- 
lirJiktit  wird  in  dem  SyllogismiiB  ver* 
mittcilst  defi  Mittelbef^riffea  erreicht. 
Uebcr  den  Bcluipfcrischen  Wefiena- 
begriflf  hinaiiszu^elien,  ist  nicbt  m^g- 
lich.  . .  «  .  Sobald  die  Definition  mohr 
als  cine  bloisa©  Nnmenserkl^ning  iat — 
iind  sie  muss  mebr  »eyn— erkennt  sic 
deu  MiUc'lbegriff  als  scb^ipferiftchc 
Cuusalitiit,  .  .  ,  .  Die  ontologiaclie 
Bt'dcutiirm  des  Mittelbe^fle*  ist,  dasfi 
er  Bchopteriscber  Wi^senslnigrift'  ist** 
Rassow  (pp.  51,  C3,  &c,)  adopts  a  like 
nietaj^Iiurical  pkrasc : — *'  Definitionum 
est,  exjilifare  nutioDcm  ;  quae  quidem 
est  crcfitiix  rrruvt  lauHt** 

*  Analyt.  ToHt.  11.  xiv.  \\  1»B,  a.  L 


fifvov  tA  ytvos  t6  Koimp  inrdvTt^w* 
This  is  Waitx's  text,  which  differ* 
from  JuhuB  Taciufi  and  from  Finn  in 
Bidot, 

Tliemistiua  (pp.  94-95)  explains 
Tdf  ivaTOfLas  to  be  anatomical  draw- 
in  ;zs  or  exercises  prepfvrwl  by  Ari- 
stotle for  teaching  :  Hal  rut  iwnTOfia^ 
tx*tv  5fZ  7rpo;(ftpci»r,  otrai  irfnolrivTai 
'Api(rroT*Xf4. 

The  collection  of  Problems  or  ques- 
tions for  investii^tition  was  much  pro- 
secuted, not  merely  by  Aristotle  but 
by  Theopliraatus  (Schol.  p.  249,  a. 
12,  Ur,). 

"  Anaiyt.  l*o»t.  IL  xiv.  p.  08,  a.  5- 
12. 
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of  as  classes,  and  yon  must  see  whether  other  attributes 
can  be  found  constantly  conjoined  therewith.  Thus 
yon  find  that  all  animals  having  horns,  have  also  a 
structure  of  stomach  fit  for  rumination,  and  teeth  upon 
one  jaw  only.  You  know,  therefore,  what  is  the  cause 
that  oxen  and  sheep  have  a  structure  of  stomach  fit 
for  rumination.  It  is  because  they  have  horns.  Having- 
homs  is  the  middle  term  of  tlie  demonstration.*  Cases 
may  also  be  found  in  which  several  objects  possess  no 
common  nature  or  attribut^e  to  bind  them  into  a  class, 
but  are  yet  linked  together,  by  analogy,  in  different 
ways,  to  one  and  the  same  common  term.**  Some  pre- 
dicates will  be  found  to  accompany  constantly  this 
analogy,  or  to  belong  to  all  the  objects  qu&  analogous, 
just  as  if  they  had  one  and  the  same  class-nature.  De- 
monstration may  be  applied  to  these,  as  to  the  former 
cases. 

Problems  must  be  considered  to  be  the  same,  when  i 
the  middle  term  of  tlie  demonstration  is  the  same  for 
each,  or  when  the  middle  term  in  the  one  is  a  sub-  1 
ordinate  or  corollary  to  tliat  in  the  other.  Thus,  the 
cause  of  echo,  the  cause  of  images  in  a  mirror,  the  cause 
of  the  rainbow,  all  come  under  the  same  general  head 
or  middle  term  (refraction),  though  with  a  specific 
difiference  in  each  case.  A  gain  ^  when  we  investigate 
the  problem,  Why  does  the  Nile  flow  with  a  more 
powerful  current  in  the  last  half  of  the  (lunar) 
month?  the  reason  is  that  the  month  is  then  more 
wintry.  But  why  is  the  month  then  more  wintry  ? 
Because  the  light  of  the  moon  is  then  diminishing. 
Here  are  two  middle  terms,  the  one  of  which  depends 


*  Aaalyt.  r^^t.  1 1,  xiv*  p.  98»  a.  13- 
19*  AriKiotto  ti^HlJtlH'M  tliat  the  material 


^  Ibid.  a.  20-23:  hi  h*  KkXot  rp^ 
irof     fori     car&     to     dvaXoyo^ 


which  ought  to  have  fmrvtjsil  for  the    fitXrytii^.    He    givea    as    exattiplesi 
u^tjwr  toelh,  Ia  appropriatoii  by  Nature  j  a^to^,  rtitay^i  oarovp* 
for  the  fannation  of  honis.  I 


H     dyr  the  fai 
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upon   the   other.     The    problem    for   investigation    is 
therefore  the  same  in  both»* 

Respecting  Causa  and  Causatum  question  may  be 
made  whether  it  is  necessary  that  wlien  the  catisaiuin 
existSj  the  caiisa  must  exist  also  ?  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  afBrmative,  if  you  inchide  the  cause  in  the  defi- 
nition  of  causatum.  Thus,  if  you  incUide  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  lunar  ecKpsej  the  cause  thereof,  viz.,  inter- 
vention  of  the  earth  between  moon  and  sun — then, 
whenever  an  eclipse  occurs,  such  intervention  must 
occur  also.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
here  a  perfect  reciprocation,  and  that  as  tlie  causatum 
is  in  this  case  demonstrable  from  the  cause,  so  there  is 
the  like  demonstration  of  the  cause  from  the  causattun. 
Such  a  demonstraLtion  is  never  a  demonstration  of 
lioTi ;  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of  oru  Tlie  causatum 
is  not  included  in  the  definition  of  the  cause ;  if  you 
demonstrate  that  because  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  therefore 
the  earth  is  interposed  between  the  moon  and  the  sun, 
you  prove  the  fact  of  the  interposition,  but  you  learn 
nothing  about  the  cause  thereof  Again,  in  a  syllogism 
the  middle  term  is  the  cause  of  the  conclusion  {ie^^  it 
is  the  reason  why  the  major  term  is  predicated  of  the 
minor,  which  predication  is  the  conclusion)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  c^use  and  causatum  may  sometimes  recipro- 
cate, so  that  either  may  be  proved  by  means  of  the 
other.  But  the  causatum  here  reciprocates  with  the 
causa  only  as  premiss  and  conclusion  {i.e,^  we  may  know 
either  by  means  of  the  other),  not  as  cause  and  effect ; 
the  causatum  is  not  cause  of  the  causa  as  a  fact  and  re- 
ality, as  the  causa  is  cause  of  the  causatum  J" 


•  Analyt.  Post.  11.  xv.  p.  98,  a, 
24*34.  'llieophmstus  is  «aid  to  Lave 
made  collections  of  ^Uike  problems" 
prohloms  of  which   the  solution  dc* 


jiended  upon  the  same  raid<ile  t<'rrn 
(Schol.  p.  24fJ,  ju  11,  Brand.). 

*•  Analjt,  Poet.   II.  xvi.  p.  98,  a, 
35,  8©q.     Themistins,  pp.  litl-&7:  ot> 
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The  question  then  arises,  Can  there  be  more  than  one 
cause  of  the  same  caumtum  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
same  effect  should  l^e  produced  in  all  cases  by  the  same 
cause?  In  other  words,  when  the  same  predicate  is 
demonstrated  to  be  true  of  two  distinct  minors,  may 
it  not  be  demonstrated  in  one  case  by  one  middle  term, 
and  in  the  other  case  by  a  different  middle  terra  ?  *  An- 
swer: In  genuine  and  proper  scientific  problems  the 
middle  term  is  the  rational  account  (definition,  inter- 
pretation) of  the  major  extreme;  this  middle  term 
therefore,  or  the  cause,  must  in  all  cases  be  one  and 
the  Hamo.  The  demonstration  in  these  cases  is  derived 
from  the  same  essence ;  it  is  per  se,  not  per  ttccidms^ 
But  there  are  other  problems,  not  strictly  and  properly 
scientific,  in  which  cause  and  causatum  are  connected 
merely  /?er  accidms ;  the  demonstration  being  operated 
by  a  middle  term  which  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
major,  but  is  only  a  sign  or  concomitant***  According 
as  the  terms  of  the  conchision  are  related  to  each  other, 
so  also  will  the  middle  term  be  I'elated  to  lK>th.  If 
the  conclusion  be  equivocal,  the  middle  tenn  will  be 


yap  tWiy  otrioi^  rev  rrfp  yffr  iw  fUa^ 

liar  Of  d^    oJda^j»f.    TheiuiBliuii 

hir^  tpenkt  with  a  prectsjon  which  b 

not  alwtyv  preaimt  lo  ihe  rniod  of 

otlo;  for  bo  diBcrlintiiatet  the 

k  of  iKeftiei  from  the  exam  of  ibe 

«/    foci    or    conofttfipn.      IL 

Ikrtli^Tlemj  H,   Hiljiire  says  (Plan 

Gdij^ml  dcs  Dcniien  AiuUytiquee,  p, 

cxl)i — **AiJiai,  la  dfaonatmtion  de 

V^fSei  par  la  caiiae  i^vprend  pourquoi 

la  dKJfi  aatt  U  dteoDitimtioD  par 

r«ff«t  apprend  aeisleiiicDt  qtie  la  choac 

eat.    On  aut  que  la  terre  sintcrpoie, 

^B  mais  cm  no  sail   pait   jxiurquoi  elk 


II  dn  la 

iiition 

I  -    que 


c'ett  que  !' 

xcTTKt  cut  ii 

fssientieUo    tit:    Ttxiii 

Vid6e  dc  r<k*lipiio  n'a  m 

d^iSnition  do  rintcTjxjeition 

[Hibitiot)  de  ta  Urre  fait  done  com- 

prendre  l^lipae ;  UndU  quo  iV^tiiMo 

&e    fait    pas    du   lout    cumpnmdr^ 

rint«qx>fiiiiofi  do  la  lerw,** 

•  Aimlf  t,  i*mt  II,  xri,  p,  08.  K  25. 

*  Aimlyt,  Post.  li»  xvii.  ]-»,  m),  a.  4 ; 
^(rrt  dc  noi  o^  alrtw  Kal  ^  irtumthf 
cura  evii$9^tiii6v  oiJ  ^i»  5<MttI  ir/jo- 
i|3X^fUiT«i  f^i^i 

*•  Veluti  81  iimboini]«  gnunnialieum 
tm^  ftpittm  ad  ridimdum,  quia  homo 
••I  cpllia  ad  lideiidum.'*  (Jaliua 
P^itta,  p.  614.) 


IP.  Tin.    ARK  THE  PHINCiPU  OP  SCIENCE  INKATO?     369 


B  After  formally  windmg  up  the  whole  enquiry,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  regarding  the  jmncipia  of  Demonstrative 
Sdence :  What  are  they?  How  do  they  become  known  ? 
What  is  the  mental  habit  or  condition  that  is  cognizant 
of  them  ?• 
H  Aristotle  has  already  laid  down  that  there  can  be  no 
I  Demonstration  wiUiout  certain  proBmgnita  to  start  from ; 
^  and  that  these  pra>Ci*gnita  must,  in  the  last  resort^  be 
■  principia  undemonstnible,  immediately  known,  and 
known  even  more  accurately  than  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  them.  Are  they  then  cognitions,  or 
cognizant  habits  and  possessions,  born  along  with  U8» 
and  complete  from  the  first  ?  This  is  impossible  (Ari- 
stotle declares);  we  cannot  have  such  valuable  and 
accurate  cognitions  from  the  first  moments  of  childhood, 
and  yet  not  be  at  all  aware  of  them.  They  must  there- 
fore be  acquired ;  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  acquire 
them?*'  The  fact  is,  that,  though  we  do  not  from  the 
first  possess  any  such  complete  and  accurate  cognitions 
as  these,  we  have  from  the  first  an  inborn  capacity  or 
potentiality  of  arriving  at  them.    And  something  of  the 


•  Anftlyi,  Po§t,  II,  xix,  J*.  99,  b.  15- 
19 ;  inpi  fi«r  o^  (rvXXayto-/ii>v  na\ 
atrobtiff^tt  ri    rt    iitmp6v   iari  Koi 

^B  ^tOTfi/if^r   ttwodfumtaji*     raCroif  yap 

yitnwrm  yutitpifioi^  Kfli  rit  tf  yvtapi- 

rpcMtirop^cracri  npwrov. 

Bekker  and  Waiu^in  th«ir  ctlitions, 
include  ull  Uieftt?  words  in  ch.  xix. : 
the  ddcr  txlittoii»  ptaoed  \h%  word« 
preceding  wtpi  hi  in  ch,  xmu  Zir 
bftrelU  obiarvfg  the  tmn^atiatj  to  a 
Dew  subject  (Comm.  nd  Aualyt,  YvmL 
IL  ch.  XX,  p.  640) : — **  Poet  re  mum  hvc 
cApfiit  (be^mog  ut  irtpi  hi)  extra 
^Itrtnmriam  imctatiojMni  poiitiim  esp« 

VOL.  I, 


manifcsttun  oit;  quimt  pnBceesvnt 
opilogtiB  rrspoodeni  ptoamiio  quod 
logitur  in  initio  prinu  libri  Prioruni 
Atialytieorum." 

*  Analyt,  Vmi.  IL  xlx.  p.  99,  h.  25- 
30 :  w6r*pnv  ovtt  ivovaai  al  iff «r  ^ 
yiyovrm,  ^  tvoixrui  XrXr/^icrtjr.  tl  flip 
<b^  i^OjAtif  avTutp  oTtmoif*  avfc^ii^t 
yitp  dKpi^€ar*pa«  i^ovTa^  ytr^tit 
dirodfi^oAf  \av0avftv'  tt  hi  Xafi^av'o- 
fjttv  ^7  ix^*^*^  jtp^tpoVi  nmt  hv  yvt^ 
pi(mfi«V  ttal  fiavSiivfHfirp  fV  fXff  Wpoi^ 
wapj^oMnjt  yvttKTtwr »  Compnro,  fiUprny 
AnAlyk  r<»t.  K  lii.  p.  7'^  b»  20-^; 
McUphyfi  A.  i%.  p.  1)03,  n.  1,  with 
the  Comuient.  of  Alexander,  p.  I>tl, 
Lk»tiit2. 
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same  kind  belongs  to  all  animals.*  All  of  them  po! 
an  apprehending  and  discriminating  power  born  wi 
them,  called  Sensible  Perception ;  but,  though  all  posse 
such  power,  there  is  this  difference,  that  with  some  t| 
act  of  perception  dwells  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
the  mind ;  with  others  it  does  not.  In  animals  wi( 
whom  it  does  not  dwell,  there  can  be  no  knowledj 
beyond  perception,  at  least  as  to  aU  those  matter 
wherein  perception  is  evanescent ;  but  with  those  th 
both  perceive  and  retain  perceptions  in  their  mind 
ulterior  knowledge  grows  np.**  There  are  many  sue 
retentive  animals,  and  they  difler  among  themselvei 
with  some  of  them  reason  or  rational  notions  aril 
out  of  the  perceptions  retained ;  with  others,  it  is  n< 
so.  First,  out  of  perception  arises  memory;  nex 
out  of  memory  of  the  same  often  repeated,  arises  exp 
rience,  since  many  remembrances  numerically  distin^ 
are  summed  up  into  one  experience*  Lastly,  out  < 
experience,  or  out  of  the  universal  notion,  the  imum 
idem  which  pervades  and  characterizes  a  multitude 
particulars,  when  it  has  taken  rest  and  root  in  tl 
mind,  there  arises  the  pincipium  of  art  and  science  : 
science,  in  respect  to  objects  existent ;  of  art,  in  respe 


•  Atmlyt.  Post.  II.  xix.  p.  99,  b.  30 : 
(l^avtpoif  Totvvv  oCt*  fj^etv  oi6v  tc,  oih'^ 
ayvoovtri  Ka\  ^rjdfftlav  txovartv  <J*v  ey- 
ylvf(r0ai'  dwayto]  tipa  (x.'^iv  }^fP  rvva  bvy- 
afi<v,  ^^  Ttym{>Tf}V  b*  *x^^^  0  *crra4  tov- 
rav  Ttfiion-ipa  kot  aicpi^f  tav.  (pait^frm 
bi  TovTO  ye  fraatv  vwdpxov  toIs  {<Mtv, 

*  Analyt.  Post.  IL  xix.  p.  99,  b.  37 : 
Strots  fiiv  oIp  fit^  iyy lytrai^  ^  oXwp  ^ 
trcpi  4  lit}  (yytvrraif  ovk  tori  tovtois 
yv»rrif  t^ta  Tov  al<r6dv€a-$m*  fu  ois  6* 
tifftiTiv  ataBafopivoi^s  tx^iv  crt  iv  rjf 
^^XB'  ifoW^v  bi  ToiovTt^P  yiVQptPoav 
rfbrj  bin<f>opd  nt  yrVfTat,  i5<rr€  roit  piv 
ylv*vr6(U  kdytsv  €k  t^f  rHiv  roioi/r«ov 
fioi^f/r,  roiff  dc  ^^.  Cou^nire  Aniilyt. 
Poster.  I.  p.  81,  a,  38,  Boq.^  where  the 


ikpcodence  of  Induction  on  the  pfl 
captions  of  sense  iu  also  affiraied,  S 
1  kemistius,  pp.  60-51,  ed*  Spengi 
TLe  firi^t  chapter  of  the  Metaphysl 
(p.  981)  contains  a  striking  Rccoimt 
this  generation  of  universal  notioi 
from  memory  and  comparison 
sensihle  jiorticulurii :  ytVcrai 
Ttx^f  ^<i''  **£  troXXwv  T^r  ^f^ntipi 
€pvofjpdT6)v  pia  KaB6Kov  yivrjrai  ir^ 
T5iv  6poitiiV  vwoKri^is  (^*  inteUecia 
mtlUudo^')*  Also  in  llie  Physica  VI 
p.  247,  b.  20  (in  the  Paraphraso 
Themistiua,  as  printed  in  the  lierli 
edition,  at  bottom  of  pAgo)  t  ttt  y^ 
rijf  ttara  ptpo^  t  fin  tip  tat  t^¥  KaBdiki 
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to  things  generable.*  And  thus  these  mental  habits 
or  acquirements  neither  exist  in  our  minds  determined 
from  the  beginning,  nor  do  they  spring  from  other 
acquirements  of  greater  cognitive  efficacy.  They  spring 
from  sensible  perception ;  and  we  may  illustrate  their 
growth  by  what  happens  in  the  panic  of  a  terrified 
host,  where  first  one  runaway  stops  in  his  flight,  then 
a  second,  then  a  third,  until  at  last  a  number  docile  to 
command  is  collected.  One  characteristic  feature  of  the 
mind  is  to  be  capable  of  this  process.** 


•  Aittlyt.  Post.  II.  MX.  p,  100.  a. 
5-10 :   Jk  fup  o^¥   a«r^<rf  tt>c  yti«fToi 

iroXXacic  tgv  avrov  ytyofttrrit  ifisrti' 
pla*  d  yhp  fmXXal  fufr^pm  ry  dfuBfi^ 
ifiwtipia  lua  /oTiV.  t*  A*  iptfnpias^ 
i}  f  <  rrarrfit  rfpifiTi<Tn¥Tnt  toC  KH^6kou 
^K  rj  ^xi»  ''"^  **'^*  irapti  to.  froXXil, 

T*X"^^  ^PXh  **"^  /irkmjfwyf*  iav  pji¥ 
TTfpl  yiv€trt,¥^  ^X*^'*  '^   ^  ^^Z'*  ^^ 

A  theory  very  imiilpgons  to  thU 
(reiipcx;tjtig  thfj  gradual  gdurration  of 
acictitific  universal  uotiona  ia  thi) 
mmd  out  of  Uie  }iftrticalAn  of  aeoae) 
is  «Uted  m  Ibe  FluBdon  of  FUito,  ch, 
xlv.  pi.  96,  R,  wber«  Hokmtea  reckotis 
up  the  onroooeHful  tetitativea  which 
bo  had  made  lii  philosophy:  koI 
wirrtpoif  T^  alpd  itmp  f  ^pom^pMP, 
f  ^  di}p,  j)  r^  frv^t  $  rovrtty  iniw 
oiJ^Vf  ^  dt  €yie€^aK6t  i^tw  I  r6f 
oM^tf^&r  fliap<x*^*'  ^^^  aJtouritr  ceil 
jyw  ftol  l9^paivte0a%t  in    rovrwr 

0oi/<ri9f  ro  ^pt  fulp^  card 
ravra  yiyyfcrtfai  f fri<m}^f|i». 
Boetluufl  nya,  Cumm.  m  Oieeroois 
TopicA,  p.  80G :— ^PUta  idm  quM- 
d«m  aiM  pMMbttv  id  tali  w^mm  ift- 
eorpovtis,  mbftiatiaaquo  conifinttfa 
ei  per  to  ab   aliia  natono  rationc 


eeparataa,  ut  hoc  ipttun  Hamo^  qm* 
bus  iiarticipautea  oeteFB  ro«  bommea 
vel  aniixmlia  fierent  At  vcfio  Ari- 
stoteka  ualbia  pntat  extn  ene 
subtttauttaa;  sed  inkUteiam  iimili" 
iudinem  plurimorum  vnUr  m  differ^ 
enUwm  tttht^ntialem^  genus  putat 
caae  vel  speeieiu.  Nam  €um  homo 
tt  f  runt   rationabilitale  ct 

jfTiit:  •»      bo  mm      itittlkria 

timiitiudo  efBcit  genus.  Ergo  com- 
tuuuitai  quosbun  et  pluhiTU)rum  inter 
m  djlfereiitium  nitnilitudo  nolib  eat; 
cujufl  aotiuuiH  aliud  ^ev^uM  ott,  aliud 
/(^nna,  S«d  quooiam  nrfiifium  m- 
ttlUfftntia  eat  oximb  notio,  la  rcbua 
vcro  armilibcui  Qcoea«aria  cut  difTcrtn- 
tiamm  discrctio,  idcirco  indiget  noUo 
quadam  enodationo  ac  dmstono ; 
vclut  ipac  intoUcctuji  animaliM  aibi 
ip«i  Dou  fctuftkit "  %"tc. 

Th<9  phnuto  irUtUtda  nmiiittuio 
plurimortim  enibodioa  both  Induction 
and  Int«t1fiction  in  one.  A  tiko 
doctrine  ap|)eara  in  the  obscuro  paa* 
■ifSM  of  Aristotle,  Iki  AnimJl,  III.  viiL 
pi  420,  b.  10 ;  alDo  p.  432,  a.  3 :  d  mvt, 

^ra  Kf  j|{a»p(r|>«»«ir,  O'  ro4r  rid«<r«  roit 
o^ir^ipDir  ri  Mnrra  i^rw* 

*  AnaJyu  Poat  Il.xix.  p.  100,  a.  10- 
14 :    affrt    df    itexmupjfintiTi^   difrnpi^r* 
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Aristotle  proceeds  to  repeat  the  illiistration  in  clearei 
terms — at  least  in  terms  which  he  thinks  clearer •*  We 
perceive  the  particular  individual ;  yet  sensible 
ception  is  of  the  universal  in  the  particular  (as, 
example,  when  KaUias  is  before  us,  we  perceive  man,' 
not  the  man  Kallias)*  Now,  when  one  of  a  set  oi 
partieulai's  dwells  some  time  in  the  mind,  first  anunf 
versa!  notion  arises ;  next,  more  particulars  are  per- 
ceived and  detained,  and  universal  notions  arise  upon 
them  more  and  more  comprehensive,  until  at  la«t  we 
reach  the  highest  stage — the  most  universal  and  simple. 
From  Kallias  we  rise  to  man  ;  from  such  and  such  an 
animal,  to  animal  in  genere ;  from  animal  in  genere^  still 
higher,  until  we  reach  the  highest  or  indivisible  genus,^ 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  first  and  \\\gh^^i  principia  can 
become  known  to   us  only  by  Induction ;  for  it  is  by 


yiyovTOi  yimpi^artptaVf  aXk  mrb  ala- 
fl^CTfCiif, — ff  de  ^X*?  ^"PX*^  TOiavTTi 
ovtra  ola  dvvacrBm  irao';(fi»'  tovto. 

The  varieties  of  mtellecttial  t^tt 
enumemted  by  Aristotle  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Kikomachean  Ethicn^  are 
elucidated  by  Alexander  in  his  Com- 
ment, on  the  Metaphysica,  (A.  \\  981) 
pp.  7,  8,  Bonitz.  The  ditference  f*l' 
€^t  and  tt6B*tri9,  the  durable  condi- 
tion a8  contrasted  with  the  tmnsientj 
18  noted  in  Categoria;.  pp.  8,  9.  See 
alao  Eth.  Nikom.  IL  i,  ii.  pp.  1103,  4, 

•  Analyt.  Post.  IL  xix.  p»  ICO,  a, 
14:   t  5*  i\f x^V  /*<*'  waXatj  ov 

Waitz  aupposes  that  Aristotle  here 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Analytica  Poateriora,  c  xxxi. 
p.  87,  b.  30.  M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hi  laire 
thinks  (p.  290)  that  reference  is  in- 
tended to  iiu  earlier  Bentencc  of  this 
same  chapter  Neither  of  these  6up- 
positionft  H*^ma  to  suit  (leafrt   of  atl 


the  Iflst)  with  the  meaning  of  irdXiu, 
Hilt  whichever  be  meant,  Art8totl<s 
hm  not  done  nuvch  to  rlcar  up  what 
waa  obscure  in  the  antecedent  stjii^ 
ments. 

"  Analyt.  Post.  IL  xix.  p.  |00,  aj 
15  t  trraPTos  yap  rav  dl^mi^p^tf 
wpatrov  fit  If  rV  Tj}  "^xi  *"^oAot# 
yhp  aliT$dvtrai  ^ty  to  Ka$'  gKaa- 
8'  ataBtifTis  Tov   «ca^iiXov   €<rriV»    oLi 
dy0pw7rov,  ciXX*  ov  KoXXtW  dft^p«i 

hv  TO.    dftf^^    trrji    Kot    rh 

Koi  (V  rour^  iimiVTcos, 

These  words  are  obicure :  tA  dfui 
must  mean  the  highest  genem;    in- 
divisible, i,e.^  being  a  minimum    in 
respect  of  a/mpreh^nsimi.     Ju  • 
ra  KaBoKoVt  we  might  have  < 
ra  fiakiara  fca^JXau,  or,  perhrtjij*,  llvAh 
teal  {ihould  be  omitted-    Trendelon' 
comments  at  letjgth  on  thit* 
Ariat.  De  Animil  Comment,  pp. 
174. 
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this  proces.s  tbat  sensible  peroeprion  builds  up  in  us  the 
Universal.*  Now  among  those  intellective  habits  or 
acqiiiremeuts,  whereby  w^e  come  to  apprehend  truth, 
there  are  some  (Science  and  Nofis)  that  are  uniformly 
and  unerringly  true,  while  others  (Opinion  and  Ra- 
tiocination) admit  an  alternative  of  falsehood.''  Com- 
paring Science  witlj  Nofls,  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
only,  is  more  accurate  and  unerring  than  Science.  But 
all  Science  implies  demonstration,  and  all  that  we  know 
by  Science  is  conclusions  deduced  by  demonstration. 


h,    3 :    ^ffkoif   Ml    ott    4m^^  ^^  frpwrra 

iirayityif     ytmpii*iv     ii»wy«aicw       ntti 

yhp   Km   aUr&^irif   oCran   r^    Ka66kov 

tfiwiHu.      Conipiiri^,    «npni,    Aimlyt. 

Fowl.    L   xviii*   p,  81,   b.   I.     Sume 

ot>mm«?nUtt>T«    eontcijdtKl    that    Ari» 

vbHlt}  did   ttol  nutto    to  iu»enl>o  au 

i  lid  active    iFrigin    to     the    cfirnmon 

AxioTiiB  properly  bo  Gallfnl,  Liit  only 

to  the  gpectiil  princtpia  Mouff^tig  to 

science.     ZabarclU  rctut^^   this 

ti(»,    ftfid    mnintiuTiM    thnt     tlie 

Axiontii  '  ->  are  derived  froru 

JikIucHm;  III  Analyt,  Pu^t.  U, 

xix.    p.    VA'J,   »%U   VencL,    1(517):— 

QuuiQ  i*^tnr  indnrtio  non  nil  proprie 

HOC   mtio,  jure  dicit  Ari- 

prindptorurii    notttiatu    nou 

tam  cam  ratione^  quia  uon  ex  aliis 

inootoKunt*  aed  ex  m\imh  duiii  \mr  in* 

ductionem  iuuot«*«ciint,    Troptorea  in 

ilia  pro|i<»i*itifiiie»  qtiAi  in  initio  prinii- 

Ubri  lo^^tur,  fiuh  doctrinii  diacuraiva 

ixjgoitio  principionim  non  oompreheu- 

ditur,  quia  nou  wt  diauoStiea*     Hoc, 

quod  m<x\v  dixinituv  i*t  nouuulli  ad* 

vurtiMMcnty    fortaMo    Don    no^aiisent 

pniR-ipia    communia,  t]nnT    diamtur 

Piy;nitat**B,  inductiono  oognosci.    Dix- 

ffunt  ©nim  Ariaiotclein  hie  do  prin- 

cipiia  Ioqucntc*m  aoU  priocipfa  pnipna 

eiitiyidcmssc',   qtiao  cuni   noii   prx^jirio 

luniine  coguoecantor,  tnductiutM}  in* 


nntcscunt ;  at  Dig:niUt«s  (inquiunt) 
proprio  lumine  ab  inteUectu  uostro 
ci>j;nc«cuntur  per  solam  tcrminorum 
iuUltigeoiiam,  ut  quod  otmio  totum 
inajua  cat  nuk  ]^tarte;  hoc  eiiim  uon 
mauia  eat  evideus  seusui  in  parti- 
cular i,  q  nam  intoUectui  in  univereaiit 
proinde  induct  lone  di*u  Oj(ot*  Bed 
hauc  Fcutcutiam  hie  A  vermes  rtifutat.) 
dia*ii8  ha?c  quoquo  induct  lone  og* 
uowi,  aed  non  animftd%*er:i  nobia 
tfn)pii»  hujus  inductiania;  id  eniin 
omiiino  o>n6tondum  enU  omnenj  in- 
to! lectualem  doctrinam  k  svnsu  ori- 
gincm  ducere,  et  nihil  eaae  in  intcl- 
lectii  quod  priua  in  «eu«u  uon  fuent, 
ut  ubiiptc  oHscrit  ArisKHiiIca," 

To  the  flame  purpose  ZahirelU 
i*xpn5«at*a  himself  in  an  earlier  jH^irtiuu 
of  hia  Commentary  on  the  AnalyU 
Toat.,  where  he  lays  it  down  that 
the  truth  of  the  pmfjoaition,  Kvery 
whole  ia  greater  than  \U  i«rt,  ia 
known  ttom  aoteonlnnt  knowkilg;o 
of  pnrticuUni  by  way  of  Induction. 
Ctunjjftrp  the  8cholion  of  Thiloponui^ 
ad  Analyt,  Post,  p.  225»  a.  32»  Bmud., 
where  the  aame  ia  aaid  about  the 
Axiorn^  Things  equal  to  the  nme 
are  eqnal  to  rju'h  othiir, 

^  Annlyt.  Fiist.  11.  xix,  p,  100,  K  B : 
/ird  N  T^¥  ntfii  rfi¥  Bidyoiav  ti^fasy, 
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1   1  that  the  prmcipia  of  these  demon- 

^^rat  demonstrated,  and  tliere^ 

..ii  Is  y  Science;  we  have  alsa  said 

st  bo  known  more  accurately  thaa  the 

!  low  then  can  these  prmcipia  themsehres 

rhey  can  bo  known  only  by  Nofta,  and 

lini.     It  is  bam  tlie  jmmipia  known  by 

lid  Qaammnni  of  accaracy,  that  Science 

r    conoknioni*     Ko&s    is    the    great 

i^i>4>r  iti  which  Aratode  bere  describes  how 

r  :>yllogi88i  hpfwiMO  known  to  the  mind 

ir  attentMxu    The  march  up  to  prin- 

'^      T  t  finom,  but  the  reverse  of^  the 

^         /  <a;  like  the  athlete  who  runs 

%U^  ijtadium,  and  then  back.**    Gene- 

iBUiig  is  an  acquired  intellectual 

*  wment;  gi  owing  out  of  nume- 

i^nneots  of  sense,  remembered, 

'  one  mental  group  through 

sVv   As  the  ethical,  moral,  practit^ 

:.s  .^u>vving  out  of  a  rei^etition  of 

^   mtollcotual,  theorizing  liabita 

vuxl   by  a   multitude  of  par- 

\\  retained  and  compared,  so 

Mi^d  a  lasting  stamp  of  some 

•  *-   l/fuversal  {notiiis  jwturd) 

i  y  a  process  of  Induc- 

U  ar«^  fwtiora  nobis;   the 

'    r  with  sense  and 

iitural. 

lusions  of  Syllogism 
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are  deduced,  being  thus  obtained  by  Induction,  are,  in 
Ariatotle*s  vi^w,  appreciated  by,  or  correlated  with, 
the  infallible  and  unerring  Nofis  or  Intellect/  He  con- 
ceives repeated  and  uncontradicted  Induction  as  carry- 
ing with  it  the  maximum  of  certainty  and  necessity : 
the  syllogistic  deductions  couHtituting  Science  he  re- 
gards as  also  certain  \  but  their  certainty  is  only  deri- 
vative, and  the  prhicipia  from  which  they  flow  he  ranks 
still  higher,  as  being  still  more  certain,**  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  he  pointedly  contrasts  with  Opinion  and 
Calculation,  which  he  declares  to  be  liable  to  error. 

Aristotle  had  inherited  from  Plato  this  doctrine  of  an 
infallible  Notts  or  Intellect,  enjoying  complete  immunity 
from  enor.  But,  instead  of  connecting  it  (ixs  Plato  had 
done)  with  reminiscences  of  an  anterior  life  among  the 
Ideas,  he  assigned  to  it  a  {xisition  as  terminus  and  cor- 
relate to  the  process  of  Induction.**    The  like  postulate 


Tho  pumges  rospisciing  ApxaX  or 
ipia^  in  the  NikomacbMm  Ethioa 
klly  Buulu  I,  and  VLX  ^f®  *"" 
sCnictive  a8  to  AriAtotWs  Tiewn.  Ilie 
prineipiu  are  univrrsal  notions  and 
propueitiona,  Dot  starting  up  irady- 
madti  ihOr  Ai  original  prom|iting8  of 
Iho  iiiteU6C%  hat  gnuiuolly  built  up 
out  of  the  ptrttouUri  of  mme  and 
InductioDt  and  ]T]teatod  [^articular 
ictii  Thcjare  jntlged  and  sanctioned 
by  Novf  or  IniciU?ct,  but  it  roqulrce 
luuch  aire  to  define  tlinm  weli.  They 
belong  to  the  in^  while  demtmstra- 
tion  Inslongs  to  the  didrt.  Kth*  Nik, 
I.  vii.  p,  10?>8,  a.  33 :  oU  OTraiTijrtW  6* 
ovlii  T^if  'driaif  iv  Sinurtif  o^vf «  aXX' 
Imu^I'  ey  Tiff  I  t^  &T^  6*ix^»0*  maXi^t^ 
olo¥  ital  wtp\  rhs  tl^x**^*  ^  ^*  ^* 
irpwroy  icai  ^px4'  t'«ii'  dpx^>^  ^  at 
Itiv  inayvyj  ^f«pov»Tm,  al  d*  ala^ 
^cr#s  ai  tt  iB%9^  rM%  «a3  SXkm  If 
ctXXa»r,  fAfTtitmt  fit  ir««pcrrtW  ivdaras 
H   irf^vKctinj^^  leai  <nrovdacrTtQir   mmg 


Compare  Eth.  Nik.  YI,  iii.  p,  113^ 
b.  25»  wher«  the  Analytica  in  cited 
by  name — ij  fiiv  dq  iwaytay^  ^PX^ 
f  or*  ital  Tou  tta06koVf  6  ^i  crvXAoytcr* 

/(  hv  ^  irvkXtryuTfiurj  L¥  oCk  tart  <rvX- 
koyiapiot*  tnuytajif  ilpa* — ih.  p.  IHJ, 
8.  7  :  XflfFfTtu  VQV¥  f 7ffU  r»K  ^px^^ 
— p.  114-t  a.  25;  6  piw  yhp  yovt  r«i» 
o|pi»if,  Lv  o^n  itm  X6yo^» — p.  1 143^  In  h 
*  A«ial>  U  WmU  L  ii.  p.  72,  a,  37 :  tAi^ 

hi  fi7rud<t{fa>f  oh  jaAvuv  d't  rat  dpx^V 
y¥»pi(tiP  nal  paXXov  avralt  wumvti¥ 
fj  r^  6^^K¥v^4l^  aXKh  p>)lf  aXXo  a^^ 

r»y  dvTiitnpivmv  raif  Apxiut,  *£  hv 
#cn*o*  (rvXXoyitrf^s  6  rfft  ivwrrlat 
a7f(rn|v,  fiirfp  Att  rhw  iwttrrdp4¥<iit 
dwX^f  tiptrtmuffTWf  tumt. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  p,  72,  k  20-30.  luil  o^ 
p6¥0¥  iwurriif^v  akXh  tLol  dpxhf^  *^^' 
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and   preteasion   passed  afterwards  to  the   Stoics, 
various  other  pliilosophical  secte;  they  could  no< 
satisfied   without   finding  infallibility  somewhera, 
was  against  this  pretension   that  the  Academics 
Sceptics  entered  their  protest ;  contending,  on  groii 
sometimes  sophistical  but  often  very  forcible,  that  it 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  region  of  fallibility^ 
that  no  criterion  of  troth,  at  once  universal  and  imp 
tive,  could  be  set  up. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Aristotle  should  have  o 
tented  himself  with  proclaiming  this  Inductive  pnx 
as  an  ideal,  culminating  in  the  infallible  Nuiis; 
that  he  should  only  have  superficially  noticed  th 
conditions  tinder  which  it  must  be  conducted  in  real 
in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  or  uncertified  results.  ' 
is  a  deficiency  how^ever  which  has  remained  unsupp 
mitil  the  present  century.* 


The  mist  1115,  p.  14 :  2»v  d^  <Vx'^ 
iraXitf  6  irnvt  ^  Toitt  Bpmft  Brip^vofitv^ 

Tho  l^araphraae  of  Themistiua  (pp. 
100-104)  is  clear  and  iustructive, 
where  he  omplifies  tho  last  chapter» 
and  explains  Tiovt  t^  the  generali/jug 
or  univerealiziiiL:  aptitude  of  the  soul, 
grav?iiig  up  giadiially  out  of  the  piir- 
ticulars  fumiahed  by  Sense  and  In- 
duction. 

'  Sir  W,  HaiiiiltLfn,  Lectur(!«  on 
Ui^c,  Vol.  111.  I^'ct,  xix.  p.  380,  Hays: 
— **  In  n^'^urd  to  niraple  syUo^»ni8,  it 
wiis  an  original  dogriia  ol  the  l*latonic 
Si^hool,  and  an  early  dogma  of  tlit? 
Peripatetic,  that  philosophy  (science 
Htrictly  sii-callcd)  wa«  only  couvcn«inl 
with,  and  wa^J  exolut^ivety  container! 
in,  univeiiials;  and  the  dcx?lnne  of 
Ari»totU%  which  taught  that  all  tmr 
geneml  knowledge  is  only  an  induc- 


tion  from   an  ohdervation    of  j 
I  culars,   was   too  easily    forgott«i 
I  ix^rverted  by  his  followers.      It 
j  obtain td  almost  the  torce    of  ft] 
knowledged  principle,  that  every t 
to  he  known  must  lie  known 
some  general  form  or  notion, 
the  exaggerated  imfKirtance  attril 
to  detinition  and  deductions,   i 
being  considered  that  wo    only 
out  of  a  jieneral  notion  what  wa 
previouflly   placed    therein,   and 
the  amplilicatiun  of  our  knowled 
not  to  be  scjught  for  from  abov 
frouj    l>elow, — not    from    ypeculi 
nliout  abntract  generalities,  but 
the    obtiervation    of   concrete 
eulars.     But  however  erroneoiia 
irrational^  the  fier^nft^ion  had  it4 
and  influence ;  and  it  perhajis  4 
mine<i,  as  one  ul  its  effects,  the 
neglect  of  fme  half,  and  that  no 
lea»l  iinp^*rtanl  half,  of  the  reAwa 
procCi*s.    Knr  while  men  tht»UM[ht 
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of  looking  upward  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive notions,  as  the  only  objects 
and  the  only  media  of  science,  they 
took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive notions,  and  absolutely  con- 
temued  individuals,  as  objects  which 
could  neither  be  scientifically  known 
in  themselves  nor  supply  the  condi- 
tions of  scientifically  knowing  aught 
besides.  The  Logic  of  Comprehension 
and  of  Induction  was  therefore  ne- 


glected or  ignored, — the  Logic  of  Ex- 
tension and  Deduction  exclusively 
cultivated,  as  alone  afifording  the  rules 
by  which  we  might  evolve  higher 
notions  into  their  subordinate  con- 
cepts." 

(Hamilton,  in  this  passage,  con- 
siders the  Logic  of  Induction  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Logic  of  Comprehen- 
non.) 
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• 

In  treating  of  the  Analytica  Posteriora  I  have  alreadj 
adverted^  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the  Topica ;  and 
in  now  approaching  the  latter  work,  I  must  again  brin^ 
the  same  contrast  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  treatise  called  Topica  (including  that  whicl 
bears  the  separate  title  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis,  bul 
which  is  properly  its  Ninth  or  last  Book,  winding  uj 
with  a  brief  but  memorable  recapitulation  of  the  Ana 
lytica  and  Topica  considered  as  one  scheme)  is  o! 
considerable  length,  longer  than  the  Prior  and  Posterioi 
Analytics  taken  together.  It  contains  both  a  theory 
and  precepts  of  Dialectic ;  also,  an  analysis  of  the  pro 
cess  called  by  Aristotle  Sophistical  Eefutation,  witl 
advice  how  to  resist  or  neutralize  it. 

All  through  the  works  of  Aristotle,  there  is  nothing 
which  he  so  directly  and  emphatically  asserts  to  be  hi 
own  original  performance,  as  the  design  and  execu 
tion  of  the  Topica :  i.  e.,  the  deduction  of  Dialecti 
and  Sophistic  from  the  general  theory  of  Syllogisna 
He  had  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  without  an; 
model  to  copy  or  any  predecessor  to  build  upon  :  an< 
in  every  sort  of  work,  he  observes  justly,  the  fire 
or  initial    stages    are    the    hardest.*      In    regard    t 


'  Aristot.  Sophist.  Elench.  xxxiv. 
p.  183,  b.  22  :  fuyiarov  yap  ia-<os  dpx'7 
irayrdff,  &<nrcp  Xcycroi*  dc^  km  x^^' 


ncrroTov,  ocy  yap  Kparurrov  rg  dvvt 
fici,  Too'ovTtj^  fUKpAvarov  hv  r^  ficyctf 
XaKtvw'aTov  ianv  6<t>6fivai. 
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Rlietoric  much  had  been  done  before  him ;  there 
were  not  only  masters  who  taught  it,  but  writers 
who  theorized  well  or  ill,  and  laid  down  precepts 
about  it;  ao  that,  in  his  treati«e  on  that  subject,  he 
had  only  to  enlarge  and  improve  upon  pre-existing 
suggestions.  But  in  regard  to  Dialectic  as  he  conceives 
it — in  its  contrast  with  Demonstration  and  Science  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  its  analogy  or  kinship  with 
Rhetoric  on  the  other  —  nothing  whatever  had  been 
done.  There  were,  indeed,  teachers  of  contentious 
dialogue,  as  well  as  of  Rhetoric;*  but  these  teachers 
could  do  nothing  better  than  recommend  to  their 
students  dialogues  or  orations  ready  made^  to  be  learnt 
by  heart*  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  (he  says),  though 
speedy,  was  altogether  unsystematic.  The  student 
acquired  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  being  furnished 
only  with  specimens  of  art-results.  It  was  as  if  a 
master,  professing  to  communicate  the  art  of  making 
the  feet  comfortable,  taught '  nothing  about  leather- 
cutting  or  shoe-making,  but  furnished  his  pupils  with 
different  varieties  of  ready-made  shoes ;  thus  supplying 
what  they  wanted  for  tlxe  protection  of  the  feet,  but 
not  imparting  to  them  any  power  of  providing  such 
protection  for  themselves.''  *'  In  regard  to  the  process 
of  syllogizing  (says  Aristotle,  including  both  Analytic 
and  Dialectic)  I  found  positively  nothing  said  before 
me :  I  had  to  work  it  out  for  myself  by  long  and 
laborious  research."'* 


*  8o[>hisl.  Elonch.  xxxiv*  jk  183, 
h*   34 ;    Tovnjt    ^   r^t   npayiiaruaf 

X*¥,     ttui  yafi  r^¥  wtpl  rovt  ^pitmKOVt 

yttvt  yup  ni  ^¥  p^roptMGVi  ol  dc  ipm' 
nfrUvvt  t'M&ava^  «V^iav^dwt>*»  fit  <Aft 


trXf  icrrciucir  cfAirtWciv  ^ij^ook  ittdrtpoi 

rovp  fJXXi^Xoir  'k6yovt* 

'  Rjid.  Jtxriv*  p,  184,  II*  2* 

•  Ibid.   H,    7 :    ical    irtpl    piy    tu»¥ 

prifofHMS»f  tinjpx*  «"<>XXA    Koi   iraXaiA 

waiTf  Xi»c  oMv  fti|0^i^  npcfftpov  oXXo 
X«y««i^»  liXX*  ff  rpifi^  fijToOiTfr  wokvu 
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Thi^  IS  one  of  the  few  passages,  throughout  the 
pliilosopher  s  varied  and  multitudinous  works,  in  whicli 
he  alludes  to  his  own  speciality  of  method.  It  is  all  the 
more  interesting  on  that  account.  If  we  turn  back  to 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  we  shall  under sitand  better  what 
the  innovation  operated  by  Aristotle  was;  what  the 
position  of  Dialectic  had  been  before  his  time,  and  what 
it  became  afterwards. 

In  the  minds  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  the  great  anti- 
thesis was  between  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric — interchange 
of  short  question  and  answer  before  a  select  audience, 
as  contrasted  with  long  continuous  speech  addressed 
to  a  miscellaneous  crowd  with  known  established  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  in  the  view  of  f^ersuading  them 
on  some  given  interesting  point  requiring  decision.  In 
such  Dialectic  Sokrates  was  a  consummate  master ; 
passing  most  of  his  long  life  in  the  market-place  and 
pala38tra,  and  courting  disputation  with  every  one. 
He  made  formal  profession  of  ignorance,  disclaimed  all 
power  of  teaching,  wrote  nothing  at  alb  and  applied 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  cross^xamining 
Elenckus^  by  which  he  exposed  and  humiliated  the 
ablest  men  not  less  than  the  vulgar.  Plato,  along  witli 
the  other  companions  of  Sokrates,  imbibed  the  Dialectic 
of  his  master,  and  gave  perpetuity  to  it  in  those  in- 
imitable dialogues  which  are  still  preserved  to  us  from 
-his  pen.  He  composed  nothing  but  dialogues;  thus 
giving  expression  to  his  own  thoughts  only  under 
borrowed  names,  and  introducing  that  of  Sokrates  very 
generally  as  chief  spokesman.  But  Plato,  though  in 
some  dialogues  ho  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  spokesman 
the  genuine  Sokratic  disclaimer  of  all  power  and  all 
purpose  of  teaching,  yet  does  not  do  this  in  all  He 
sometimes  assumes  the  didactic  function ;  though  he 
still  adheres  to  the  form  of  dialogue,  even  when  it  has 
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become  inconvenient  and  unsuitable*     In  the  Platonic 
Republic  Sokrates  is  made  to  alternate  his  own  pecu- 
liar vein  of  croBs-exami nation  with  a  vein  of  dogmatic 
exposition  not  his  own ;  but  both  one  and  the  other  in 
the  same  style  of  short  question  and  answer     In  the 
Leges  becomes  still  more  manifest  the  inconvenience 
of  combining   the    substance   of  dogmatic  exposition 
with  the  form  of  dialogue :  the  fame  remark  may  also 
be  made  about  the  Sophistes  and  PoHticus ;  in  which 
[two  dialogues,  moreover,  the  didactic  process  is  ex- 
Ibihited  purely  and  exclusively  as  a  logical  partition, 
LBystematically  conducted,  of  a  genus  into  its  component 
jies.     Long-continued  speech^  always  depreciated  by 
Plato  in  lis  rhetorical  manifestations,  is  foreign  to  his 

■  genius  even  for  purposes  of  philosophy :  the  very 
lecture  on  cosmogony  which  he  assigns  to  Timeeus, 
and  the  mythical  narrative  (unfinished)  delivered  by 
Kritiaa,  ai^  brought  into  scjmething  like  the  form  of 
dialogue  by  a  prefatory  colloquy  specially  adapted  for 
^tliat  end. 

I      It  thus  appears  that,  while  in  Sokrates  the  dialectic 
process  is  exhibited  in  its  maximum  of  perfection,  but 

■  disconnected  altogether  from  the  didactic,  which  is  left 
linooticed, — in  Plato  the  didactic  process  is  recognized 
and  postulated,  but  is  nevertheless  confounded  with  or 

I  absorbed  into  the  dialectic,  and  admitted  only  as  one 
particular,  ulterior,  phase  and  mnnifestation  of  il  At 
the  sjime  lime,  while  both  Sokrates  and  Plato  bring  out 
forcibly  thu  side  of  antithesis  between  Ehetoric  and 
Dialectic*  they  omit  entirely  to  notice  the  side  of 
analogy  or  parallelisra  between  them.  On  both  these 
points  Aristotle  has  corrected  tlio  confusion,  and  im* 
proved  upon  the  discrimination,  of  his  two  predecessors. 
He  has  pointedly  distinguished  the  dialectic  proceas 
from  the  didactic;  and   be  has  gone  a  step  farther. 
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furnishing  a  separate  theory  and  precepts  both  for  the 
one  and  for  the  other.  Again,  he  has  indicated  the 
important  feature  of  analogy  between  Dialectic  and 
Rhetoric,  in  which  same  feature  both  of  them  contrast 
with  Didactic — the  point  not  seized  either  by  Sokrates 
or  by  Plato. 

Plato,   in    his    Sokratic  dialogues   or   dialogues   of 
Search,    has    given    admirable    illustrative    specimens 
of    that    which    Sokrates    understood    and    practised 
orally  as  Dialectic.     Aristotle,  in   his  Topica,  has   in 
his  usual  vein  of  philosophy  theorized  on  this  practice 
as  an  art.     He  had  himself  composed  dialogues,  which  j 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  indirect  and  frag- 
mentary evidence,  to  have  been  Ciceronian  or  rhetorical 
colloquies — ^a  long   pleading  pro  followed  by  a  long 
pleading  cxm^  rather  than  examples  of  Sokratic  bra-|« 
chylogy  and  cross-examination.     But  his  theory  given  ™ 
in  the  Topica  applies  to  genuine  Sokratic  fencing,  not  to 
the  Ciceronian  alternation  of  set  speeches.     He  dis- 
allows  the   conception  of   Plato,  that   Dialectic   is   a  H 
process   including  not  merely  dispute  but  all  full  and  ™ 
efficacious   employment   of   general   terms    and   ideas 
for    purposes   of  teaching :    he   treats  this    latter  as 
a  province   by  itself,   under  the    head   of  Analytic;  H 
and  devotes   the  Topica   to  the  explanation  of  argu-  ™ 
mentative   debate,   pure   and   simple.      He  takes    his 
departure   from   the    Syllogism,    as    the   type  of  de- 
ductive   reasoning    generally;  'the   conditions    under 
which   syllogistic   reasoning   is   valid   and   legitimate, 
having   been  already  explained  in  his  treatise   called 
Analytica  Priora.     So  obtained,  and  regulated  by  those 
conditions,  the   Syllogism  may  be  applied  to  one  or 
other  of   two   distinct   and   independent   purposes  \- — 
(1)  To   Demonstration  or  Scientific  Teaching,  whicb 
we  have  had  before  us  in  the  last  two  chapters,  com- 
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menting  on  the  Analytica  Posteriora ;  (2)  To  Dialectic 
or  Argumentative  Debate,  which  we  am  now  about  to 
enter  on  in  the  Topica, 

The  Dialectic  Syllogiam,  explained  in  the  Topica,  has 
some  points  in  common  with  the  DemonBtrative  Syl- 
logism, treated  in  the  Analytica  Posteriora,  In  both, 
the  formal  conditions  are  the  same,  and  the  conclusion 
^1  certtiinly  be  tme^if  the  premises  are  true^in  teth, 
tlie  axioms  of  deductive  reasoning  are  assumed^  namely^ 
the  rnaHms^f  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle. 
But,  m  regard  to  the  subject-matter,  the  differences 
between  them  are  iinpoi-tant.  The  Demonstrative 
Syllogism  applies  only  to  a  small  number  of  select 
sciences,  each  having  special  principia  of  its  own,  or 
primary,  undemonstrable  tniths,  obtained  in  tlie  first 
instance  by  induction  from  particulars.  The  premisses 
being  thus  incontrovertibly  certain,  the  conclusions 
deduced  are  not  lees  certain;  there  is  no  necessary 
place  for  conflicting  arguments  or  counter-syllogisms, 
although  in  particular  cases  paralogisms  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  erroneous  propositions  or  majors  for  syl- 
logism may  be  assumed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Dialectic^ 
Syllogism  applies  to  all  mattei-s  witliout  exception  ;  the 
premisses  on  which  it  proceeds  are  neither  obtained  1 
by  induction,  nor  incontrovertibly  certain,  but  are  boi^  ] 
rowed  from  some  one  among  the  varieties  of  accredited  J 
or  authoritative  opinion.  They  may  be  opinions  held 
by  the  multitude  of  any  particular  country,  or  by 
an  intelligent  majority,  or  by  a  particular  school  of 
philosophers  or  wise  individuals,  or  from  transmis- 
sion as  a  current  proverb  or  dictum  of  some  ancient 
poet  or  seer.  From  any  one  of  these  sources  the 
dialectician  may  borrow  pi'ennsses  for  syllogizing. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  premisses  which  they 
supply  are  disparate,  or  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
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entttled  to  be  oonsiderec^ 
die  rest    Aooardingl  y^  i^ 
fcatare  of  Dialectie  as  well  as  of  Rhetor 
that  tfaej  fxunish  metam  of  estabHshing  €oncliLBions  con- 
trary  ot  contradictary;  by  syHogjaiig  equally  Intimate/ 
The'Halectie  procediire  ts  from  its  begmmng  mtrin^ 
meaBj  osmteatiaa^  imptring  a  debate  between   twj| 
I    persoQs,  one  of  wbom  sets  np  a  thesis  to  defend*  while 
the  other  inqn^ns  it  by  interrogation :    the  assailant 
has  gained  his  point,  if  he  can  reduce  the  defendant^ 
to  the  necessity  of  contradicting  himself;   while  thd| 
delendant  on  his  ^de  has  to  avoid  giving  any  re- 
iqpODfles  which  may  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of  such 
contradiction, 

Aristotle  takes  great  pains  to  enforce  the  separation 
both  of  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  from  Science  or  In- 
stroction  with  its  purpose  of  teaching  or  learning.  He 
disapproves  of  those  (seemingly  intending  Plato)  who 
seek  to  confound  the  two.  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric  (he 
says)  have  for  their  province  words  and  discourse,  not 
facts  or  things  :  they  are  not  scientific  or  didactic  pro- 
cesses, but  powers  or  accomplishments  of  discourse; 
and  whoever  tries  to  convert  them  into  means  of  teach- 
ing or  learning  particular  subjects,  abolishes  their 
characteristic  feature  and  restricts  their  universality  of 
application.*'     Both  of  them  deal  not  with   scientific 
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*  Arifitot  Rhetoric,  t  I  p.  1355. 
a«  29  I  in  d<  ropavria  dri  ^vvatr^cu 
mtBtiV,  Ka9afrtp  fcai  tv  rolr  cn^XXoyicr- 
fioiSf  Qv^  otruis  a^tf^repa  irparTaf^v^ 
(rji/  yap  hf%  ra  <paiXa  wfiBtivy,  akX*  uhi 
fs^f^rt  \av6avf}  iTwr  (x^i,  itai  SircDr  5XXov 
^tapivov  Tois  Xoyoif  fiii  BiJcaiWr 
airrol  Xvftv  ixtAptv*  rav  fiiv  qv¥ 
JXXcuv  Tf)(V^v  wdtfiia  rdvavTia  iruX- 
Xr#yt£*Tar  7  M  hiakwXTiKrj  icai  rf  p^ro- 


flo'Uf  dfift^mpoi  T^p  ivavrmv. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  2,  p.  ia59,  K  12 ;  ^ 

(t^if  prifTopiKri»)  fit}  KaBawfp  hv  ^\ntd- 
fit  IS  J  fiXX'  MTTitrrrifiat,  ittipafni  Kara- 
trK(va(€tv^  X^crrrcu    r^v   <Pv{nv  avratf 

**F  ffFttrrrffias  imoK(tp,iv<iiv  rtj^v  wpay^ 
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fiuste,  but  with  tbe  sura  toful  of  accredit42d  opinions, 
though  each  for  Ub  own  purpose  :  both  of  them  lay  hold 
of  any  one  among  the  incoherent  aggregate  of  accepted 
generahties,  suitable  for  the  occasion ;  the  Dialectician 
trying  to  force  his  opponent  into  an  inconsistency,  the 
Rhetor  trying  to  persuade  liis  auditors  into  a  favourable 
decision.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  goes  deeper 
tlian  opinion  for  his  premisses,  nor  concerns  himself 
about  establishing  by  induction  primary  or  special 
prineipia^  such  as  may  serve  for  a  bajsis  of  demonstration. 
In  every  society  there  are  various  floating  opinions 
and  beliefe,  each  carrying  with  it  a  certain  measure  of 

» authority,  often  iucunHistcnt  with  each  other,  not  tlie 
same  in  difierent  societies,  nor  always  the  same  oven 
in  the  same  society.  Each  youtliful  citizen,  as  he  grows 
to  manhood,  imbibes  these  opinions  and  beliefe  insen- 
sibly and  without  special  or  professional  teaching/ 
The  stock  of  opinions  thus  transmitted  would  not  be 
identical  even  at  Athens  and  Sparta:  the  difference 
would  be  still  greater,  if  we  compared  Athens  with 
Rome,  Alexandria,  or  Jerusalem.  Such  opinions  all 
rry  with  them  more  or  less  of  authority,  and  it  is 
them  that  the  reasonings  of  common  hfe,  among 
nHcientific  men,  are  supplied.  The  practice  of  dia^ 
Icctical  discussion,  prevalent  in  Athens  during  and 
fore  the  time  of  Aristotle,  was  only  a  more  elaborate, 
improved,  and  ingenious  exhibition  of  this  common 
Ik ;  proceeding  on  the  same  premisses,  but  bringing 
Jem  together  from  a  greater  variety  of  sourtx;s,  hand- 
ng  them  more  cleverly,  and  having  for  it^  pur|K)He  to 
n vict  an  opponent  of  inconsistency.    The  dialecticians 
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r  un  ftcule  and  intereitiGg  de- 
el  UiiM  unmrtenifttio  tnui*> 
[  of  opiniotii,  ppe,  in  th«  I'rotft- 
Dr»*  oT  Plato,  ihe  tj^ecdi  jmt  into  the 
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dwelt  exclnsivelj  in  the  region  of  these  reoei 
opinions ;  and  the  purpose  of  their  dehates  was  to  pi 
inconsistency,  or  to  repel  the  proof  of  inconsiste: 
between  one  opinion  and  another. 

This  dialectic  debate,  which  Aristotle  found  con 
at  Athens,  he  tries  in  the  Topica  to  define  and  rec 
to  system.    The  dialectician  must  employ  Syllogi 
and  we  are  first  taught  to  distinguish  the  syllogism  i 
lie  employs  from  others.    The  Dialectic   cfyllogisn 
discriminated  on  one  side  from  the  Demonstrative, 
the  other  from  the  Eristic  (or  litigious  ) ;  also  from 
scientific  Paralogism  or  Pseudographeme.      This 
crimination  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  evid< 
belonging  to  the  premisses.     The  Demonstrative 
logism  (which  we  have  already  gone  through  in 
Analytica  Posteriora)  has  premisses  noway  depenc 
upon  opinion:  it  deduces  conclusions  from  true  : 
principles,  obtained  by  Induction  in  each  science, 
different   in   each    different    science.     The    Diale 
syllogism  does  not  aspire  to  any  such  evidence, 
borrows  its  premisses  from  Opinion  of  some  sort ;  ac 
i  dited  either  by  numbers,  or  by  wise  individuals,  or 

I  some  other  authoritative  holding.     As  this  evidenc 

very  inferior  to  that  of  the  demonstrative  syllogism 
again  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  third  variety — 
Eristic  syllogism.  In  this  third  variety,*  the  premi 
do  not  rest  upon  any  real  opinion,  but  only  on  a  fa 
cious  appearance  or  simulation  of  opinion ;  insomi 
that  they  are  at  once  detected  as  false,  by  any  per 
even  of  moderate  understanding ;  whereas  (according 
Aristotle)  no  real  opinion  ever  carries  with  it  sue] 
merely  superficial  semblance,  or  is  ever  so  obvion 
I  and  palpably  false.     A  syllogism  is  called  Eristic  t 
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when  it  18  faulty  in  form,  though  its  preraisHCs  may  bo 
borrowed  from  real  opinion,  or  when  it  is  both  faulty 
in  form  and  false  m  the  matter  of  the  premisses*  Still 
a  fourth  variety  of  syllogism  is  the  scientific  Para- 
logism :  where  the  premisses  are  not  borrowed  from 
any  opinion,  real  or  simulated,  but  belong  properly  to 
the  particular  science  in  which  they  are  employed,  yet 
nevertheless  are  felse  or  erroneous/ 

Upon  the  classification  of  syllogisms  liere  set  forth  by 
Aristotle,  we  may  remark  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Demonstrative  and  the  Dialectic  is  true  and  im- 
portant; but  that  between  the  Dialectic  and  the  Eristic 
is  faint  and  unimportant;  the  class  called  Eristic  syllo- 
gisms  being  apparently  introduced  merely  to  create  a 
difference,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  Dialectician 
and  the  Sopliist,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
hist  l)Ook  of  this  treatise,  entitled  Sophistici  Elenchi* 
The  class-title  Eristic  (or  litigious)  is  founded  U[>on  a 
supposition  of  dishonest  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
disputant  •  but  it  is  unphiktsophical  to  make  this  the 
foundation  of  a  class,  and  to  rank  the  same  syllogism  in 
the  class,  or  out  of  it^  according  as  the  intentions  of  the 
disputant  who  employs  it  are  honest  or  dishonest, 
liesides,  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  definition  tells  us  that 
the  Eristic  syllogism  is  one  of  which  the  premisses  can 
impose  upon  no  one ;  being  such  that  a  very  ordinary 
man  can  at  once  detect  their  falsity.  The  dishontiBt 
disputant,  surely,  would  argue  to  little  purpose,  if  he  in- 
tentionally employed  such  premiHses  as  these,  Lastly» 
according  to  another  portion  of  Aristotle's  definition. 


4>tuaf6ftfPot*    ov  yap  if  ay  rd  ^ntwAikiPOP 
ipdit^np  Kal  Tariy  Itflh^p,     ov0i¥  yap 
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every  syllogism  faulty  in  form,  or  yielding  no  legitimate 
conclusion  at  all,  will  fall  under  the  class  Eristic,  and 
this  he  himself  in  another  place  explicitly  states ; '  which 
would  imply  that  the  bad  syllogism  must  always 
emanate  from  litigious  or  dishonest  intentions.  But  in 
defining  the  Pseudographeme,  immediately  afterwards, 
Aristotle  does  not  imply  that  the  false  scientific  premiss 
affords  presumption  of  litigious  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  advance  it;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
greater  propriety  in  throwing  all  bad  dialectic  syllo- 
gisms under  the  general  head  of  Eristic. 

The  dialectician,  then,  will  carry  on  debate  only  by 
means  of  premisses  sustained  by  real  opinion  ;  which 
not  only  always  carry  some  authority,  but  are  assumed 
as  being  never  obviously  fallacious ;  though  often  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  admitting  of  argimaentation 
pro  and  con.  These  are  what  Aristotle  calls  Endoxa ; 
opposed  to  Adoxa,  or  propositions  which  are  discoun- 
tenanced, or  at  least  not  countenanced,  by  opinion,  and 
to  Paradoxa  (a  peculiar  variety  of  Adoxd)^  or  pro- 
positions which,  though  having  ingenious  arguments  in 
their  favour,  yet  are  adverse  to  some  proclaimed  and 
wide-spread  opinions,  and  thus  have  the  predominant 
authority  of  opinion  against  them. 

Of  these  three  words,  Paradox  is  the  only  one  that 
has  obtained  a  footing  in  modern  languages,  thanks  to 
Cicero  and  the  Latin  authors.  If  the  word  Endox  had 
obtained  the  like  footing,  wc  should  be  able  to  keep 
more  closely  to  the  thought  and  views  of  Aristotle.  As 
it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  translate  the  Greek  Endoxoii  as 
Probable,  and  Adoxon  as  Improbable  : ""  which,  though 


•  Topic.  VIII.  xii.  p.  102,  b.  4. 

»>  Ibid.  I.  xi.  p.  104,  b.  24 :  Trfpl  hv 
\6yov  €XOfKV  (vavTiov  ran  6oJatf. 

*  Aristotle  crives  a  double  meaning 


of  abo^ov  (Topic.  VIII.  ix.  p.  ICO,  b. 
17):  — 1.  That  >Yhich  involves  absurd 
or  stranize  consequences  (oroTra).  2. 
That  which  affords  presumption  of  a 
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not  incorrect,  is  neither  suiUible  nor  exactly  coincident. 
Prolxi/jk  corresponds  more  nearly  to  wbat  Aristotle 
(Ijoth  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  Analytiea)  announces 
Bomctiraes  as  ro  m  tVI  to  iroXif — |hat  ^»^  « -li  happens  in 
^OHt^ca8e8jml_mrf.4ji..^^  _       ,cd  from  the 

nniversal   and 


necessary  ot 


side^^and  irom  tbi5 
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[ureiy^^gaaUa^^  sometimes,  alsoTas  ru  eiKov 

or  TO  a'^fmoy.  Now  tlii^j  is  a  difterent  idea  from  (though 
it  has  a  point  of  analogy  with)  the  Endmvn:  whitdi  is 
not  necessarily  true  even  in  part,  but  may  bo  wholly 
untrue  ;  which  always  has  some  considemtions  against 
it.  tliough  tliere  may  be  more  in  its  favour ;  and  which, 
lastly,  may  be  different,  or  even  opposite^  in  different 
ages  and  different  states  of  society.  When  Josephus 
distinguished  himself  as  a  di^put>;int  in  tlie  schools  of 
Jerutijilem  on  points  of  law  and  custom,**  his  argtmients 
♦must  have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Endoxa  or 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  time  and  place ;  but  these 
must  have  differed  widely  from  the  Endoxa  found  and 
argued  upon  by  the  contemporaries  of  Aristotle  at 
Athens,  The  Endoxon  may  indeed  be  rightly  called 
probable,  because,  whenever  a  proposition  is  fortified  hy 
a  certain  Ixxly  of  opinion,  Aristotle  admits  a  certain 
presumption  (greater  or  less)  that  it  is  true.  Hut  such 
probability  is  not  essential  to  tiie  Emioxon:  it  is  only 
an  accident  or  accompaniment  (to  use  the  Aristotelian 
phrase),  and  by  no  means  an  universal  accompaniment. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  Etuioxon  is,  that  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  umount  of  recognition  among  the 
mass  of  opinions  and  behefs  floating  and  carrying 


iNUi     ;    ;    -       'ii^  bUch   flA  olbrn*   will  i  nrrt,    ra    0    ^i    (tri    rO    roAv,    ra    6* 
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rdet  moA  caaSSimm,  famdin^  oo  bodi  putiea^ 
whieii  tlie  debate  nuiBt  be  carried  odi.  It  is  the  prnpcee 
of  tlie  Topica  to  indicate  these  rvUm ;  and,  m  aooordance 
therewith,  to  ad  viae  both  parties  as  to  the  ^fectiTe  oon- 
doct  of  tlietr  respectiTe  cases — as  to  the  best  thmsfB  and 
the  best  mode  of  parrying*  The  aiwailant  is  supplied 
with  a  classified  ratdogoe  of  materials  for  questions,  and 
with  indications  of  the  weak  points  which  he  is  to  look 
out  for  in  any  new  subject  which  may  torn  up  for 
(lelato.  lie  18  fartlier  instructed  how  to  shape,  marshal, 
ainl  ^IiHgiuHB  hift  fjueHtions,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
roM\Hnuh*t[t  may  lea-st  be  able  to  foresee  their  ultimate 
buaiiiig.     Tby  reapoiiJciit,  ou  hia  side,  is  told  what  he 
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ought  to  look  forward  to  aud  guard  against.  Such  is 
the  scope  of  the  present  treatise ;  the  entire  process 
being  oonsidered  in  the  large  and  eomprehensive  spirit 
cufitomary  with  Aristotle,  and  diBtrihuteJ  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  terminology  and  classification. 

It  is  plain  that  neither  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
debaters,  nor  the  usual  result  of  the  debate,  ib  to 
prove  truth  or  to  disprove  falsehood.  Such  may 
indeed  be  the  result  oocasionally ;  but  the  only  cer» 
tain  result  is,  that  an  inconsistency  is  exposed  in 
the  reKpondent's  manner  of  defending  his  thesis,  or 
that  tliu  assailant  fails  in  bin  piirposo  of  showing 
up  such  inoonsistency.  Whichever  way  the  debate 
may  turn,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  tlie 
thesis  itself;  not  merely  as  to  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  but  even  as  to  whether  it  consists  or  does  not 
consist  with  other  branches  of  received  opinions.  Such 
being  the  ease»  what  is  the  use  or  value  of  dialectic 
debate,  or  of  a  methodized  procedure  for  conducting  it  ? 
Aristotle  answers  this  question,  telling  us  that  it  is 
useful  for  three  pur[)oscs/  First,  the  debate  is  a 
valuable  and  stimuhiting  mental  exercise ;  and,  if  a 
methodized  procedure  be  laid  down,botIi  parties  will  be 
able  to  conduct  it  more  easily  as  well  as  more  effica- 
ciously. Secondly,  it  is  useful  for  our  interctiurse  with 
the  multitude  ;**  for  the  procedure  directs  us  to  note  and 
remember  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  such  know 
ledge  will  facilifeite  our  intercourse  with  them  ;  we  hIiuII 
converse  with  them  out  of  their  own  opinions,  which 
we  may  thus  be  aide  beneficially  to  modify.     Thirdly, 


•  Topk  I  ii.  p.  lOU  a*  20 :  w*  ^J 
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dialectic  debate  has  an  useful  though  indirect  beari 
even  upon  the  processes  of  science  and  philosophy,  a 
upon  Ihe  truths  thereby  acquired/  For  it  accusto 
us  to  study  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  every  qu 
tion,  and  thus  assists  us  in  detecting  and  discriminati 
truth  and  fitlsehood.  Moreover,  apart  from  this  mc 
of  usefulness,  it  opens  a  new  road  to  the  scrutiny  of  1 
first  principia  Of  each  separate,  science.  These  prmc^ 
can  never  be  scrutinized  through  the  truths  of  the  sciei 
itself,  which  presuppose  them  and  are  deduced  fin 
them.  To  investigate  and  verify  them,  is  the  app 
priate  task  of  First  Philosophy.  But  Dialectic  a] 
carrying  investigation  as  it  does  eveiy^vhere,  a 
familiarized  with  the  received  opinions  on  both  sidefl 
every  subject,  suggests  many  points  of  importance 
regard  to  these  principia. 

The  three  heads  just  enumerated  illustrate  the  disc 
minating  care  of  Aristotle.    The  point  of  the  first  head 
brought  out  often  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of  Searc 
M  n  the  stimulus  brought  to  bear  in  awakening  dormant  int 

1 1  lectual  power,  and  in  dissipating  that  false  persuasion 

knowledge  which  is  the  general  infirmity  of  mankin 
is  frequently  declared  by  Plato  to  be  the  most  diflScu 
but  the  indispensable,  operation  of  the  teacher  upon  1: 
pupil.  Under  the  third  head,  Aristotle  puts  this  poii 
more  justly  than  Plato,  not  as  a  portion  of  teaehin, 
nor  as  superseding  direct  teaching,  but  as  a  preliminai 
thereunto ;  and  it  is  a  habit  of  bis  own  to  prefix  tb 
antecedent  survey  of  doubts  and  diflSculties  on  bo 
sides,  as  a  means  of  sharpening  our  insight  into  tl 
dogmatic  exposition  which  immediately  follows. 

Under  the  second  head,  we  find  exhibited  anoth 
characteristic  feature  of  Aristotle's  mind — the  vali 
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which  he  sete  upon  a  copious  acquaintance  with  received 
opinions,  whoUior  correct  or  enonoous.  The  pMloso- 
phers  of  his  day  no  longer  talked  publicly  in  the 
market-place  and  with  every  one  inditH^riniinately,  as 
Sokrates  had  done :  scientific  study,  and  the  habit  of 
written  compositions  naturally  conducted  them  into  a 
life  apart,  among  select  companions,  Aristotle  here 
indicates  that  such  estrangement   from  the  multitude 

rle^ened  their  means  of  acting  beneficially  on  the 
multitude,  and  in  the  way  of  counteraction  he  pre- 
scribes dialectical  exercise.  His  own  large  and  many- 
sided  observation,  extending  to  the  most  vulgar  phe- 
nomena, is  visible  throughout  his  works,  and  we 
know  that  he  drew  up  a  collection  of  cun*ent  pro- 
verbs.* 

Again,  what  we  read  under  the  third  head  shows  that, 
while  Aristotle  everywhere  declares  Demonstration  and 
teaching  to  be  a  process  apart  from  Dialectic,  he  at  the 
le  time  recognizes  the  legitimate  function  of  the  latter, 

'  for  testing  and  verifying  the prhirtpin  of  Demonstratiun  ;"* 
which  princlpia  cannot  be  reached  by  Demonstration 
itself,  since  every  demonstration  presupposes  them.  He 
docs  not  mean  tliat  these  principia  can  be  proved  by 
Dialectic,  for  Dialectic  does  not  prove  any  thing;  but  it 
is  necesfc^ary  as  a  test  or  scrutinizing  process  to  a^ssure 
us  that  all  the  objections  capable  of  being  offered  against 
them  can  be  met  by  sufficient  replies.  In  respect 
of  universal  competence  and  applicability,  Dialectic 
is  tlie  countei-part,  or  rather  the  tentative  companion 
and  adjunct,  of  what  Aristotle  calls  First  Philosophy 


*  Diog.LMrt.v.Se.  Kepbiaodonis, 
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or  Ontology ;  to  wliich  last  he  assigns  the  cognkanee 
of  prhwipia^  as  we  shall  see  when  we  treat  of  the 
Metaphysica.*  Dialectic  (he  repeats  more  than  onee) 
is  not  a  definite  science  or  body  of  doctrine,  but,  like 
rhetoric  or  medicine,  a  practical  art  or  ability  of  deal* 
ing  with  the  ever  varying  situations  of  the  dialogue ; 
of  imaginiug  and  enunciating  the  question  proper  for 
attack,  or  the  answer  proper  for  defence,  as  the  case  may 
be.  As  in  the  other  arts,  its  resources  are  not  unlimited* 
Nor  can  the  dialectician,  any  more  than  the  rhetor 
or  the  physician,  always  guarantee  success.  Each  of 
them  has  an  end  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  if  he  employs 
for  its  accomplishment  the  best  means  that  the  situation 
permits,  he  must  be  considered  a  master  of  his  own  art 
and  procedure,^  To  detect  truth,  and  to  detect  what  m 
like  truth,  belong  (in  Aristotle's  judgment)  to  the  same 
mental  capacity.  Mankind  have  a  natural  tendency 
towards  truth,  and  the  common  opinions  therefore  are, 
in  most  cases,  coincident  with  truth.  Accordingly,  the 
man  who  divines  well  in  regard  to  verisimilitude,  will 
aually  divine  well  in  regard  to  truth,*" 
The  subject-matter  of  dialectic  debate,  speaking 
generally,  consists  of  Propositions  and  Problems,  to  be 
propounded  as  questions  by  the  assailant  and  to  be 
admitted  or  disallowed  by  the  defendant.  They  will 
relate  either  to  Expetenda  and  FiLgienda^  or  they  must 
bear,  at  least  indirectly,  upon  some  point  of  scientific 


'  Metftphys-  F.  ill.  p.  1005,  a.  20-K 
10 ;   r.  ii.  p.  1004,  b,  15-30. 
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"  Rlietoric.  I.  i.  p,  1355,  a,  17. 
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truth  or  observed  cognition,*  They  will  be  either 
ethical,  physical,  or  logical ;  clase-t^riDS  which  Aristotlo 
declines  to  define,  contenting  himself  with  giving  an 
example  to  illustrate  each  of  themi  while  adding  that 
the  student  should  collect  other  similar  examples,  and 
gradually  familiarize  himself  with  the  full  meaning  of 
the  general  term,  through  such  inductive  compari^oa 
of  particulars.* 

But  it  is  not  every  problem  coming  under  one  of  these 
three  heads  tliat  is  fit  fur  dialectic  debate.  If  a  man 
propounds  as  subject  for  debate,  Whether  we  ought  to 
honour  tlie  gods  or  to  love  our  parents,  he  deserves 
punishment  instead  of  refutation :  if  he  selecta  tlic 
([ueetion,  Whether  snow  is  white  or  not,  he  must  be 
supposed  deficient  in  perceptive  power/  What  all  per- 
sons unanimously  l>elieve,  is  unsuitable  :*  what  no  one 
believes  is  also  unsuitable,  sinc^  it  will  not  be  conceded 
by  any  respondent.  The  problem  must  have  some 
doubts  and  difficulties,  in  order  to  afford  scope  for  dUh 
cussion ;  yet  it  must  not  be  one  of  which  the  premisses 
are  far-fetched  or  recondite,  for  that  goes  beyond  the 
limita  of  dialectic  exorcise.'    It  ought  to  be  one  on 


•  Topic  1.  xi.  p.  104.  b.  2. 

*  lUd.  3civ.  p,  105,  K  20-20 :  ol 
fiitf  yap  ri$tKm  wporntrttt  rurty,  al  ^i 
^vtrtxal^  ttl  df  XtryiKaL — woltu  h*  txa- 
iTTQi    rw   wporipfjfitvmWy    6pttrf$^    fiiw 

^o^  tiwrrit  tinrodovrnt  wtpi  ovrMr,  Tff 
^  d4d  ttjt  ivayttytit  trvwrfBtl^ 
ft€fpariov  yimpi(*i¥  ittdtmiv  aOrSnf^ 
mard    rd    wpotipijiAiva    wapaf^tiyfiaTa 

1'\nH  tlluMtratct  An«totle*f  new  of 
thn  j>r*^>cc«s  of  Induction  ntjd  it«  ro 
I  »ult8 ;  the  acqtitjution  of  the  impoirt 
l  dfa  gpsneml  U^rm,  Uirough  cinn{iiLrbuii 
i  of  oomeroiu  pttrtictilora  coniiirohrudod 
\  trader  it. 


Tbe  term  totfieal  does  Dot  oxa^tly 
ooTOpoDd  with  Arifltotltf*^  XcymaX 
but  on  the  fifMont  oocaaioo  no  better 
tenn  jireaenta  tt«clf, 

•  Ibid.  xL  p.  105,  ji,  67  :  wkdtrttag 
—  aUrBfi<rtm^  JWatTiu.  Yot  he  con» 
iridcrs  the  q motion,  Whether  wc  ought 
mthtT  to  oWy  tbc  Uw»  of  the  nUte 
or  iiie  coniuTJiMdi*  uf  otir  |ttnMitMt  in 
c*w?  v'  y  b<> tween  the  two, — 
«  qu  drbflt©  (xiv*  p,  105, 
K  22). 

"  Ibid.  X,  p,  lOi,  JL  5. 

*  IbiiL  xi*  p*  105,  su  7  :  oM  ^ff 
torn  trvfryytft  7  ^iittd«i(iri  ofS*  hu  Xiav 
w6p^*  td  fiiv  yctp  ouie  ij^ti  mropta^, 
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which  opinions  are  known  to  be  held,  both  in  the 
affirmative  and  in  the  negative ;  on  which  either  the 
multitude  differ  amoug  themselves,  the  majority  being 
on  one  side,  while  yet  there  is  an  adverse  minority ;  or 
some  independent  authority  stands  opj^osed  to  the  mul- 
titude, such  as  a  philosopher  of  eminence,  a  professional 
man  or  artist  speaking  on  his  own  particular  ci-aft,  a 
geometer  or  a  physician  on  the  specialties  of  his  depart- 
ment. Matters  such  as  these  are  the  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  dialectic  debate  ;  and  new  matters  akin  to 
them  by  way  of  analogy  may  be  imagined  and  will  be 
perfectly  admissible.*  Even  an  ingenious  paradox  or 
thesis  adverse  to  prevailing  opinions  may  serve  the 
purpose,  as  likely  to  obtain  countenance  from  some 
authority,  though  as  yet  we  know  of  none,^ 

These  conditions  apply  both  to  problems  propounded 
for  debate,  and  to  premisses  tendered  on  either  side 
dm^ing  the  discussion.  Both  the  interrogator  and  the 
respondent — the  former  having  to  put  appropriate 
questions,  and  the  latter  to  make  appropriate  answers — 
must  know  and  keep  in  mind  these  varieties  of  existing 
opiuion  among  the  multitude  as  well  as  among  the 
special  dissident  authorities  above  indicated.  The  dialec- 
tician ought  to  collect  and  catalogue  such  EndodUy  with 
the  opinions  analogous  to  them,  out  of  wjitten  treatises 


The  loo<>e  usmj  of  tlie  word  avo^t i$is 
deaerrea  note  here :  it  is  the  technical 
term  o-f  the  Analyt  Post.,  deDOting 
tlmt  application  of  tlio  syUogfgm 
"which  ctnitrasta  with  Bialectic  alto- 
gether- 

Amtotle  here  means  only  that 
problems  falling  within  the^  limits 
arc  the  host  kn  dialectic  discussion ; 
hut,  iri  his  suggestions  later  on,  he 
includes  t^rohlemi^  for  dh^uasion  in* 


Tolving  the  utmost  generalities  of 
philosophy*  For  example,  he  often 
adyerts  to  dialectic  debate  on  thv 
Platonic  Ideas  or  Forms  (Topic.  IL 
vii.  p.  113,  a,  25;  V.  viL  p.  137,  b»7; 
VI.  vi.  p,  143,  h.  24.  Compare  alao 
L  xh  p.  104,  b.  14.) 

•  Topic  Lx.  J).  104,  a,  11-37. 

*■  Und.  xl  \K  104,  b.  24-28:  ^ 
wtpl  iiif  \6yov  tx^l^*^  ttnivTiov  rtiif 
t6(ais — TovTo  yapt  il  *tai  rtw  ^i)  BoKtl, 
d6(€uy  ittr  bw  ru  \vyoy  cj^ctJ'. 
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and  elsewhere;*  distributing  them  under  convenient 
heads,  such  as  those  relating  to  good  and  evil  generally, 
and  to  each  special  class  of  good,  &c.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, admonishes  him  that  he  is  debating  problems  not 
scientificjilly,  but  dialectically ;  having  reference  not  to 
truth,  but  to  opinioiK**  If  the  interrogator  were  pro- 
ceediug  scientifically  and  didactically,  he  would  make 
use  of  all  true  aiid  ascertained  propositions,  whether 
the  respondent  conceded  them  or  not,  as  premisses  for 
his  syllogism.  But  in  Dialectic  he  is  dependent  on  the 
concession  of  tlie  respondent,  and  can  construct  his 
syllogisms  only  from  premisses  that  have  been  conceded 
to  him.'  Hence  he  must  keep  as  closely  as  he  can  to 
opinions  carrying  extrinsic  authority,  as  being  those 
which  the  respondent  will  hasitate  to  disallow,** 

Moreover,  the  form  of  the  interrogation  admissible  in 
dialectic  debate  is  peculiar.  The  respondent  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  any  information  in  his  answer :  he  is 
bound  only  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  a  proposition  tendered 
to  him.  You  must  not  ask  him,  What  is  the  genus  of 
man  ?  You  must  yourself  declare  the  genus,  and  ask 
whether  he  admits  it,  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  two  follow- 
ing forms— (1)  Is  animal  the  genus  of  man  ?  (2)  Is 
animal  the  genus  of  man,  or  not?  t^  which  the  re- 
sponse is  an  admission  or  a  denial/ 


•  Topic  L  xiT,  p.   105,   b.    1-lB, 

tttkiytut  ^  xph  *****  '*  ^^  y^yp'^f^' 

^  Ibiil.  b.  SO:  ffpvt  fUv  o^¥  tfuXo- 

•  Ibicl.  VUL  L  ^  155,  b.  10; 
wpiit  wTfpov  ykp  waj*  r6  rotovTutft  tf 
df  ^XocrtS^y  itoi  (rfrmipTi  ttaff  iavT6p 
ov6tv  ^«X«i,  i^v  akfi0ri  fuv  ft  teal  yv^ 
pifM  bi    h¥  d  <rvXXoyurpif,  ^  $^  b^ 


*  Ibid.  i.  p.  156,  b.  20 :  xf^h^H^^ 
hi  luxk   rh   iwiKiytkV   &Tt   trxf¥fi$€t  «4tl 

*  ibid.  I*  ir.  pv  101,  b,  30*  The 
A  rat  €i(  theae  two  forms  Aristotie  oille 
A  iFp^raottt  tbc  UN^aad  he  call  a  a  wp6- 
fSXtfpa,  t^ut  thiA  diAtiuctian  between 
tbtaie  two  woitU  W  Dot  jitcJidiljT  ftd- 
bcnnl  to :  it  b  dllTtrwntly  dH*Wod  in 
Topic  1,  x^  xi.  p.  104,  m  AlGximder 
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Dialectic  procedure,  both  of  the  assailant  and  of  the 
defendant,  has  to  do  with  propositions  and  problems  ; 
accordingly,  Aristotle  introduces  a  general  distribu- 
tion of  propositions  under  four  heads.  The  predicate 
must  either  be  Genus,  or  Proprium,  or  Accident,  of  its 
subject.  But  the  Proprium  divides  itself  again  into 
two.  It  always  reciprocates  with,  or  is  co-extensive 
with,  its  subject ;  but  sometimes  it  declares  the  essence 
of  the  subject,  sometimes  it  does  not.  Wben  it  de- 
clares the  essence  of  the  subject,  Aristotle  calls  it  the 
Definition ;  when  it  does  not  declare  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  although  reciprocating  therewith,  he  re- 
serves for  it  the  title  of  Proprium.  Every  proposition, 
and  every  problem,  the  entire  material  of  Dialectic,  will 
declare  jone  of  these  four-— Proprium^  JJefinition,  lienus^ 
or  Accident  The  Differentia,  as  being  attached  to  the 
Genus,  is  ranked  along  with  the  Genus.** 

The  above  four  general  heads  include  all  the  Pre- 
dicables,  which  were  distributed  by  subsequent  logicians 
(from  whom  Porphyry  borrowed)  into  five  heads  in- 
stead of  four — Genus,  Species,  Differentia,  Proprium, 
Accident ;  the  Differentia  being  ranked  as  a  separate 
item  in  the  quintuple  distribution,  and  the  Species  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  Definition.  It  is  under  this 
quadruple  classification  that  Aristotle  intends  to  con- 
sider propositions  and  problems  as  matters  for  dialectic 
procedure :  he  will  give  argumentative  suggestions  ap- 
plicable to  each  of  the  four  successively.     It  miglit  1x3 


lias  remarked  m  the  Scholia,  p.  258, 
h.  4,  Brand,  Compire  alsk^  L)e  hi- 
torprctat*  p.  20,  b.  21 »;  ntid  Topic. 
VI IL  ii,  p.  158,  a,  14:  ov  So«fI  Bf 
nav  TO  Ka&okov  ^laktKTtKri  Trporacrtf 
(IvaL,  olov  rl  fWiv  avdptajros,  17 
7roaax<^s  Xfyfrat   rayaSov ;    tan    yap 


fiptjlifpas  oVK  Tfrric,  &10  ov  hiaXtK- 
riKii  fWt  ru  TotuDro  tC>v  €pa»rf;^rira>i', 
Av    fA^    rttrrus'     Stop  1  Cray    f)      tuXofift'Ot 

Jut?. 

'  Topic.  T.  iv.  p,  101,  h.  17-36. 
ibid,    1).     l!S  ;     rrfv   diad^opov   ^t 
outTUff  yfviKTfv  ofMJif  ry  y«W*  TaATtov. 
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practicable  (he  thinks)  to  range  all  the  four  tinder  the 
single  bead  of  Definition ;  since  arguraente  impugning 
Genus,  Proprium,  and  Accident,  are  all  of  them  good 
also  against  Definition.  But  such  a  simplification  would 
be  perplexing  and  unmanageable  in  regard  to  dialectic 
procedure/ 

That  the  quadruple  classification  k  exhaustive,  and 
that  every  proposition  or  problem  falln  under  one  or 
other  of  the  four  heads,  may  be  shown  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  Induction :  survey  and  analyse  as  many  pro* 
positions  as  you  will,  all  without  exception  wll  be 
found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  foun^  Secondly,  by  the 
following  Deductive  proof  :^ — In  every  proposition  Uie 
predicate  is  either  co-extensive  and  reciprocating  with 
the  subject,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  does  reciprocate,  it  either 
declares  the  essence  of  the  subject,  or  it  does  not :  if 
the  former,  it  is  the  Definition ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  a 
Proprium.  But,  supposing  the  predicate  not  to  recipro- 
cate with  the  subject,  it  will  either  declare  something 
contained  in  the  Definition,  or  it  will  not  If  it  does 
contain  a  part  of  the  Definition,  that  part  must  be 
either  a  Genus  or  a  Differentia,  since  these  are  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Definition,  If  it  does  not  contain  any 
such  part,  it  must  be  an  Accident/    Hence  it  appears 


*  Topic.  L  VL  p,  102,  K  «7-8a 
akk*  tw  dia  Tovro  fUaw  M  wdvrwp 
ma^iikov  fMi$oho¥   (vffTjTtotf    oi^f  y^p 

•Iff  fi/*Ac  rifv  ftftoKttfitPffw  npayfMarfiav. 

ri(     rtfiiTKfmniii    iieatmitf    tu^i'    frjf:>*iTii- 

'  \Utl  b.  B-m:  JXAf  Hi  wwru  ^ 
9kd  ttvk\ayiiti$ovM 


It  will  be  obscired  that  Aristotle 
het^  reaolves   Deiiiutian   into  G 011119 

yr»*ot/f  teal  dia<jbo^wv  iarlw.  Moreover, 
though  be  dom  Dot  rrct^gaijco  B|jccics 
at  ft  iepuntto  bi^nd,  yvi  in  hi»  defini* 
Mod  of  GeuuH  he  implies  Specias  aa 
known — y4vos  tWi  to  mofd  irXf«^piii» 
irai  h%iit^* povT mv  r^  f*^fa  ly 
rf  W  ^<m  ganfyttpovfuvo^  (p,  102| 
a,  31). 

ft  thnjt  appears  t^iat  the  qtimtiiplp 
daasiftcation  is  the  real  and  logical 
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that  every  proposition  must  belong  to  one  or  other  c 
the  four,  and  that  the  classification  is  exhaustive. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  four  Predicables  must  fa] 
under  one  or  other  of  the  ten  Categories  or  Predica 
ments.  If  the  predicate  be  either  of  Grenus  or  Def 
nition,  declaring  the  essence  of  the  subject,  it  may  fal 
under  any  one  of  the  ten  Categories ;  if  of  Propriui 
or  Accident,  not  declaring  essence,  it  cannot  belong  t 
the  first  Category  (Oucr/a),  but  must  fall  tinder  one  c 
the  remaining  nine.* 

The  notion  of  Sameness  or  Identity  occurs  so  ofte: 
in  dialectic  debate,  that  Aristotle  discriminates  its  thre 
distinct  senses  or  grades :  (1)  Numero ;  (2)  Specie 
(3)  Genere.  Water  from  the  same  spring  is  only  idei 
specie,  though  the  resemblance  between  two  cups  ( 
water  from  the  same  spring  is  far  greater  than  that  b< 
tween  water  from  different  sources.  Even  Idem  Numei 
has  different  significations :  sometimes  there  are  complel 
synonyms ;  sometimes  an  individual  is  called  by  its  pn 
priura,  sometimes  by  its  peculiar  temporary  accident.** 

Having  thus  classified  dialectic  propositions,  Aristotl 
proceeds  to  the  combination  of  propositions,  or  dialecti 
discourse  and  argument.  This  is  of  two  sorts,  eithe 
Induction  or  Syllogism  ;  of  both  which  we  have  alread 
heard  in  the  Analytica.  Induction  is  declared  to  b 
plainer,  more  persuasive,  nearer  to  sensible  experience 
and  more  suitable  to  the  many,  than  Syllogism  ;  whil 
this  latter  carries  greater  compulsion  and  is  mor 
irresistible  against  professed  disputants.''  A  parti 
cular  example  is  given  to  illustrate  what  Induction  ii^ 
But  we   remark  that  though  it  is  always  mentione< 


one ;  but  the  quadruple  may  perhaps 
be  more  suitable  for  the  Topica,  with 
a  view  to  dialectic  procedure,  since 
debates  turn  uj^on  the  attack  and 
defence  of  a  Definition. 


•  Topic.  I.  ix.  p.  103,  b.  20-39. 

"^  Ibid.  vii.  p.  103,  a.  6-39.* 

'  Ibid.  xii.  p.  105,  a.  10-19  :    fr6a\ 
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m  an  argumentative  procedure  important  and  indish 
pensable,  yet  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  does  Aiistotle 
go  into  any  discriminative  analysis  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  valid,  as  he  does  about  Syllogiism  in 
the  Analytica  Priora. 

Wliat  helps  are  available  to  give  to  the  dialectician 
a  ready  and  abundant  command  of  sylloginmB?  Four 
distinct  helps  maybe  named:*  (1)  lie  must  make  a 
large  collection  of  Propositions ;  (2)  lie  must  study  and 
discriminate  the  different  senses  in  which  the  Terms  of 
these  propositions  are  used ;  (3)  He  must  detect  and  note 
Differences;  (4)  He  must  investigate  Resemblances, 

1.  About  collecting  Propositions,  Aristotle  hjis  al- 
ready indicated  that  those  wanted  are  such  as  declare 
Endoxa^  and  other  modes  of  thought  cognate  or  ana- 
logous to  the  Endojpa:^  opinions  of  the  many,  and 
opinions  of  any  small  sections  or  individuals  carrying 
authority.  All  such  are  to  l>e  collected  (out  of  written 
treatises  as  well  as  from  personal  enquiry)  ;  nor  are  in- 
dividual philosophers  (like  Empedokles)  to  be  omitted, 
since  a  proposition  is  likely  enough  to  In*  conceded 
when  put  upon  the  authority  of  an  illustrious  name.* 
If  any  proposition  is  currently  admitted  as  true  in 
general  or  in  most  cases,  it  must  Ixi  tendered  with 
confidence  to  the  respondent  as  an  universal  prin- 
ciple ;  for  he  will  probably  grant  it,  not  being  at  first 


Topic  I.  %iii,  !•,  la',  j»,  21 1  Trt  y 

igatrrop  X4y€rai  ^vmnr^m  ^wX*!*',  t^h- 
ro»'  r«c  diii^opaf  tvptuf^  riraprov  M 

T\i>    h  nu  oqynmi^  |>rt»i«rly  nigot/y* 
iu^  t\  «p|Htar»  hfro   by  a 

«4r^.,  ^  .  ,,  i.ijihor  It  mofuis  siniply 
A«l|0  or  aihf  a«  iii«y  ^  seen  by  com- 
VOt.  K 


paring  Top*  VTTT.  xiv.  p,  163.  h  9. 
Waits  Hay*  txiily  (Pn'le,?;:.  a<l  Aiialyt 
r^nst.  p.  21H):  *'utiao  ftt,  ut  Spyara 
dicai  qtin?cun(|Uti  nd  aliqniun  rom 
facicndaiu  iidium<!titiim  affftrant.** 

•  Topic.   L  xiv.  p.  105,  b.  i :  #<t 
Xiytip   fAf)  ^i^p  rAf  alktni  /I'dd^vf, 
akXd  nal  ras  i^ias  rtivrfift. 

•  Ihkl  h,  17  :    $ttr}  y6ft  nv  ttt  r 
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aware  of  the  exceptions.*     All  propositions   mui 
registered  in   the  most  general  terms   possible, 
must  then    be   resolved  into  their  subordinate 
stituent  particulars,  as  far  as  the  process  of  subdiv 
can  be  carried.** 

2.  The  propositions  having  been  got  together, 
must  be  examined  in  order  to  find  out  Equivocatic 
double  meaning  of  terms.  There  are  various  wa^ 
going  about  this  task.  Sometimes  the  sanie  pred 
is  applied  to  two  different  subjects,  but  in  diffe 
senses;  thus,  courage  and  justice  are  both  of  1 
good,  but  in  a  different  way.  Sometimes  the  i 
predicate  is  applied  to  two  different  classes  of  subj 
each  admitting  of  being  defined ;  thus,  health  is  j 
in  itself,  and  exercise  is  good  as  being  among  t 
things  that  promote  health.''  Sometimes  the  equi^ 
meaning  of  a  term  is  perceived  by  considering 
contrary ;  if  we  find  that  it  has  two  or  more 
tinct  contraries,  we  know  at  once  that  it  has  diffe 
meanings.  Sometimes,  though  there  are  not  two 
tinct  contraries,  yet  the  mere  conjunction  of  the  g 
adjective  with  two  substantives  shows  us  at  once 
it  cannot  mean  the  same  in  both**  (XevKrj  (pwpr) — \< 
yjpwfjLo).  In  one  sense,  the  term  may  have  an  assign 
contrary,  while  in  another  sense  it  may  have  no  contr 
showing  that  the  two  senses  are  distinct :  for  exan 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  has  for  its  contrary  the 
of  thirst ;  but  the  pleasure  of  scientifically  con 
plating  that  the  diagonal  of   a  square  is  incomi 


'  Topic.  I.  xiv.  p.  105,  b.  10 :  oa-a  i  kcX   tt}v  ylav  iroWas  iroiryriov- 
inX   TrdvTKov   rj   t^v    TrXfioro)!/    (jyaive-     periov,  €(os  hv  ivh€\r)T<u  biaLptlv, 

rai,  \rj7rT€ov   a>s  dp\r)v  Koi  doKodaav  |       **  Ibid.  xv.  p.  106,   a.    1-8  : 

dea-iv   Tideaai  yap   oi  prj  avvopo>VT€5  ■  7ro(raxo>Sy  7rpaypaT€VT€ov  prj  /xow 

cVl  TLvos  ov\  ovTO>s.  \  XeycTat  Kaff  €T€pov  TponoVj  aXi 

*•  Ibid.    b.    31-37 :    Xr^irriov   5'   ort  |  tov^  \6yovs  avTS>v  Trciparcov  dirob 

I     ~  pdXiara  koBoXov  nda-as  rag  Trpordo-etf ,  |       **  Ibid.  a.  9-35. 
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surable  with  tho  side,  has  no  contraiy;  hence,  we  see 
that  pleasure  is  an  equivocal  term,*  In  one  sense, 
Uiere  may  be  a  t^nn  intermediate  between  the  two  con- 
traries ;  in  another  sense,  there  may  be  none ;  or  there 
may  be  two  distinct  intermediate  terms  for  the  two  dis- 
tinct senses ;  or  there  may  be  several  intermediate  t^rms 
in  one  of  the  senies,  and  only  one  or  none  in  the  other : 
■  in  each  of  tbeso  ways  the  equivocation  is  revealed.^ 
We  must  look  also  to  the  contradictory  opposite  (of  a 

»term),  which  may  perhaps  have  an  ^obvious  equivoca- 
tion of  meaning ;  thus,  /ii)  fiXcTretv  means  sometimes  t-o 
)^  blind,  sometimes  not  to  be  seeing  actually,  whence 
we  discover  that  ^Kcrrav  also  has  the  same  equivocation/ 
If  a   positive   term   is   equivocal,  we   know  tliat  the 
privative  teiin  correlating  with  it  must  also  be  equi- 
f  vocal ;  thus,  to  aiaOapeaOm  has  a  double  sense,  acconling 
*  as  we  speak  with   referenc43  t-o  mind  or  body ;  and  this 
will    be   alike   true  of  the   correlating  privative  —  to 
upaitrOtp'ov  c'fat/     Fartlier,  an  equivocal  term  will  have 
'its  derivatives  equivocal  in  the  same  manner ;  and  con- 
versely, if  the  derivative  be  equivocal,  the  radical  will 
be  so  likewise,"     The  tenn  must  also  be  looked  at  in 
reference  to  the  ten  Categories  :   if  its  meanings   fall 
imder  more  than  one  Category,   we  know  that  it  is 
equivocal/    If  it  comprehends  two  subjects  which  are 
jm>t  in  the  same  genus,  or  in  genera  not  subordinate  one 
*te  the  other,  this  too  will  show  that  it  is  equivocal/ 
The  contrary,  also,  of  the  term  must  be  looked  at  with 
a  view  to  the  same  inference/ 

Again,  it  will  be  useful  to  bring  together  tlie  same 
t43rm   in   two  different  conjunctions,  and  to  compare 
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the  definitions  of  the  two.  Define  both  of  them, 
and  then  deduct  what  iB  peculiar  to  each  dejmitum: 
if  the  remainder  l^e  different,  the  term  will  be  equi* 
vocal ;  if  the  remainder  be  the  same,  the  term  will 
he  univocal.  Thus,  \tvtc6v  <rm^a  will  be  defined,  a 
body  having  such  and  such  a  colour ;  Xevtrti  ^vii^  a 
voice  easily  and  distinctly  heard:  deduct  amiMi  from 
the  first  definition,  and  il>umi  fr*^^  ^^  second,  the  re- 
mainder  will  be  totally  disparate ;  therefore,  the  term 
XtvKov  is  equivocal/  Sometimes,  also,  the  ambiguitr 
may  be  found  in  definitions  themselves,  where  the 
same  term  is  used  to  explain  subjects  that  are  not 
the  same;  whether  such  use  is  admissible,  has  to  be  i 
considered.**  If  the  term  be  univocal,  two  conjtmo-B 
tions  of  it  may  always  be  compared  as  to  greater  or 
less,  or  in  respect  of  likeness ;  whenever  this  cannot  J 
be,  the  term  is  equivocah''  If,  again^  the  term  uW 
used  as  a  differentia  for  two  genera  quite  distinct 
and  independent  of  each  other,  it  must  be  equivocal; 
for  genera  that  are  unconnected  and  not  subordinate^ 
one  to  the  other,  have  their  differential  also  dis- 
parate.** And,  conversely,  if  the  term  be  such  that 
the  differentiae  applied  to  it  are  disparate,  we  may 
know  it  to  be  an  equivocal  term.  The  like,  if  the 
term  be  used  as  a  species  in  some  of  its  conjuncti^ 
and  as  a  differentia  in  others.* 

3.  Aristotle  has  thus  indicated,  at  considerable  lengthy 
the  points  to  be  looked  for  when  we  are  examining 
whether  a  term  is  univocal  or  equivocal.  He  is  moro 
concise  when  he  touches  on  the  last  two  out  of  the  four 
helps  (opyam)  enumerated  for  supplying  syllogisms 
when   needed, — viz.  the  study  of  Differences   and  of 


I 


•  Topic.  T.  rv.  p,  107,  d.  S6-b,  3. 

'•  Ibid,  h  8. 

"  Ibid.  K  13-18 :  th-i  W  |tjy  <ni^Xi7r<i 


Kara    ro    ^nXXoj^  rj    of^ia)ff,^ro    yi^ 
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Beflemblances.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Differences, 
itanding  tliird,  while  he  remarks  that,  where  these  are 
wide  and  nmuerous,  they  are  sure  witliout  any  precept 
to  excite  our  attention,  he  advises  that  we  should  study 
the  differences  of  subjects  that  are  nearly  alHed, — tliose 
within  the  same  genus,  or  comprehended  in  genera  not 
much  removed  from  one  another,  such  as,  the  distinc- 
tion between  sensible  perception  and  science.  But  he 
goes  into  no  detail  •' 

4.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Resemblances,  he  inverts 
the  above  precept,  and  directs  us  to  note  especially  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  subjects  of  great  apparent 
difference.**  We  must  examine  what  is  the  quality 
common  to  all  species  of  the  same  genus — man,  horse, 
dog,  &c, ;  for  it  is  in  this  that  they  are  similar.  We 
may  also  compare  different  genera  with  each  other,  in 
respect  to  the  analogies  that  are  to  be  found  in  each : 
e\f/.,  as  science  is  to  the  cognizable,  so  is  perception  to 
the  perceivable ;  aa  sight  is  in  the  eye,  bo  is  intellection 
in  the  soul ;  as  yaXfivti  is  in  the  sea,  so  is  vti^ifJa  in 
the  air/ 

Such  arc  the  four  distinct  helps,  towards  facility  of 
syllogizing,  enumerated  by  Aristotle.  It  will  be 
observed  tlmt  the  third  and  fourth  (study  of  Resem*- 
blances  and  Dilierences)  bear  more  upon  matters  of  fact 
and  less  upon  words;  while  the  second  (to  Trotrax^^)^ 
though  doubtless  also  bearing  on  matters  of  fact  and 
deriving  from  thence  its  main  real  worth,  yet  takes  its 
departure  from  terms  and  propositions,  and  proceeds  by 
comparing  multiplied  varieties  of  these  in  regard  to 
diversity  of  meaning.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  appa- 
rently, that  Aristotle  has  given  so  much  fuller  develop- 
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ment  to  the  second  head  than  to  the  third  and  fourth; 
for,  in  the  Topica,  he  is  dealing  with  propoaitioiw 
and  counter-propositions — with  opinions  and  coimteT- 
opinionB,  not  with  science  and  truth. 

He  proceeds  to  indicate  the  difi'erent  ways  in  nrhiA 
these  three  helps  (the  second,  third,  and  fourth)  further 
the  purpose  of  the  dialectician — respondent  as  well 
as  assailant*  Unless  the  different  meanings  of  the 
term  he  discriminated,  the  respondent  cannot  know 
clearly  what  he  admits  or  what  he  denies  ;  he  may  be 
thinldug  of  something  different  from  wliat  the  assailatil 
intends,  and  the  syllogisms  constructed  may  turn  upon 
a  term  only,  not  ujxin  any  reality/  The  respondent 
will  be  able  to  protect  himself  better  against  being 
driven  into  contradiction,  if  he  can  distinguish  the 
viirious  meanings  of  the  same  term;  for  he  will  thm 
know  whether  the  syllogisms  brought  against  hina  touch 
the  real  matter  which  he  has  admitted.^  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  assailant  will  have  mucli  facility  in  driving 
his  opponent  into  contradiction,  if  he  (the  assailant)  can 
distinguish  the  different  meanings  of  the  term,  while 
the  respondent  cannot  do  so ;  in  those  cases  at  least 
where  the  proposition  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  term 
and  false  in  another.*"  This  manner  of  proceeding, 
however,  is  hardly  consistent  with  genuine  Dialectic. 
No  dialectician  ought  ever  to  found  his  interrogations 
and  his  arguments  upon  a  mere  unanalysed  tenot 
unless  he  can  find  absolutely  nothing  else  to  say  in 
the  debate,** 


*  Topic.  I.  xviii.  p.  108,  a.  22, 

^  Ibid*  a.  2B  :  jjjjrjo'tfiov  di  Km  rrpos 
TO  /AiJ  wapakaynrB^pai  Koi  irf>6f  to 
trafKtkpyia-atrBat,  ctS^Jrcc  yaf}  tto- 
aaxiiti  KtytTm  oif  fiij  irapakoyifrBut- 
ftrv,  fiXX'  flbfia-ofttv  tait  fifj  wpos  tq 
avTfl  T(i¥  \6yov  irmrfTcu  6  tptarmv, 

*  Ibid*  a.  29:  avroi  rr  tptiaf aunts 


Txiyj^dtn}  ftdoi^  6  dnoKipim^tPos  wo* 
(Taj(u>s  Xryrrai'  tovto  d'  ovk  twl  tn^ 
Ttav  dvinsTotf,  d\y  orav  fi  Ti^¥  iroX* 
\nx^s  k^optputv  Ta  p^v  dkij0^^  ru  hi 
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Tke  third  help  (an  acqiiaintanoe  with  Differences) 
will  bo  of  much  avail  on  all  occasions  where  we  have 
to  syllogize  upon  Same  and  Different,  and  where  we 
wish  to  aBcertain  the  essence  or  definition  of  any  thing ; 
for  we  ascertain  this  by  exclnsion  of  what  is  foreigii 
thereunto,  founded  on  tbo  appropriate  difference  in 
each  case.* 

Lastly,  the  fourth  help  (the  intelligent  survey  of  Re- 
semblances) serves  us  in  different  ways: — (1)  Towards 
the  construction  of  inductive  arguments? ;  (2)  Towards 
syllogizing  founded  upon  assumption;  (3)  Towards  the 
declaration  of  definitions.  As  to  the  inductive  argu- 
ment, it  is  founded  altogether  on  a  repetition  of  similar 
particulars,  whereby  tlie  universal  is  obtained.**  As  t(7 
the  syllogisdng  from  an  afisomption,  the  laiowledge  of 
reeemb!ance«5  is  valuable,  hecanse  we  are  entitled  to 
assume,  aa  an  EmlaTiM  or  a  doctrine  cunforinable  to  cr»m- 
mon  opinion,  tiiat  what  ha|)pcns  in  any  one  of  a  string 
of  similar  eases  will  hapf»en  uko  in  all  the  rest.  We 
lay  down  this  as  the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism ; 
and  thuSj  if  we  can  lay  hold  of  any  one  similar  ease,  we 
can  draw  inference  from  it  to  tlie  matter  actually  in 
debate/  Again,  as  to  the  declaration  of  definitions, 
when  we  have  once  discovered  what  is  the  same  in  all 
particular  cases,  we  shall  have  ascertained  to  what 
genus  the  subject  before  us  belongs;*^  for  that  one  of 


•  Topic  I,  xTlit  in  108,  K  2. 

•  IbuL  U  9. 

•  n>uL    h.    12:    wpif   bi  Toitf  ii 

r£»y  6ft,oi^¥  tx***  wrwr  teal  /rl  f^y 
XoifToiiy*  aKrr«  frpov  S  ti  ^  avrm» 
€tmup^ft«  ¥    duiXtyf irftu,     ir  p  o  d  i  o/a  o* 


Xoy^w 4 f^titt^  &f  irofir  «Vl  rovrai# 
I'XiVh    (itTw    jcal   /iri    rut/   ^pottx^Upov 

X^T«t  t<r6nt$a*  Vffoidfiipot 
yap,  m  wort  iwl  rtiyrmv  f^**,  oiJrw 
irrai  nrl  ti>o  wpt)$t«ifitttfv  fj^fiKf  rt)if 
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the  common  predicates  which  is  most  of  the  essence, 
will  be  the  genus.  Even  where  the  two  matters  com* 
pared  are  more  disparate  than  we  can  rank  in  the  same 
geuias»  the  knowledge  of  resemblances  will  enable  us 
to  discover  useful  analogies,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  defi- 
nition ak  les&t  approximative.  Thus,  as  the  point  is  in 
a  Hue,  80  18  the  unit  in  numbers ;  each  of  them  is  a 
frim^rimm ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  conmion  genus,  which 
will  serve  as  a  tolerable  definition.  Indeed  this  is  the 
definition  of  them  commonly  given  by  philosophers ; 
who  call  the  unit  prhmpium  of  number,  and  the  point 
pritidprnm  of  a  line,  thus  putting  one  and  the  other 
into  a  genus  common  to  both/ 


IL 

The  First  Book  of  the  Topica,  which  we  have  thus 
gone  through,  was  entitled  by  some  ancient  commen- 
tators Tflt  'npo  rmp  TfWiiJi^— matters  preliminary  to  the 
LocL  This  is  quite  true,  as  a  description  of  its  contents ; 
for  Aristotle  in  the  last  words  of  the  book,  distinctly 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  enumerate  the  Loci  to- 
wards which  the  four  above-mentioned  Organa  will  be 
usofid.** 

Locus  (totto^)  is  a  place  in  which  many  arguments 
pertinent  to  one  and  the  same  dialectical  purpose, 
may  be  found — sedes  argumentorum.  In  each  hcus^  the 
arguments  contained  therein  look  at  the  thesis  from 
the  same  point  of  view ;  and  the  loctis  implies  nothing 


•  n Vc-   J-   3tviii,   p,   108,  b.  27 : 
*icrT«  rt)  MLmviiv  fWl  triiiTott'  yivos  ano- 

affi[€fr&au  It  will  be  recollected 
thi4t  all  tbe  work  of  Dialectic  (as 
ArUtotle  lolbs  us  uftca)  has  rafercnco 
to  dofa  iitid   nut  tu  scientific  trulb« 


**We  shall  seem  to  deflfie  not  in  a 

nitttmer  dtpiirting  from  tbe  reality  of 
the?  subject**  is»  therefore,  an  appro- 
priate dialectic  artifice. 
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distinct  from  the  arguments,  except  this  manner  of 
view  common  to  them  all.  In  fact,  the  metaphor  is  a 
convenient  one  for  designating  the  relation  of  every 
Universal  generally  to  its  particnlars :  the  Universal  is 
not  a  new  particular,  nor  any  adjunct  superimposed 

j  upon  all  its  particulars,  but  simply  a  place  in  which  all 
Icnowu  similar  iiarticulars  may  be  found  grouped  to- 
gether, and  in  which  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite 

{ number  of  new  ones.    If  we  wish  to  arm  the  student 

["with  a  large  command  of  dialectical  artifices,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  discriminate  the  various  groups  of  argu- 
ments, indicating  the  point  of  view  common  to  each 
group,  and  the  circumstances  in  wiiich  it  becomes 
applicable-  By  this  means,  whenever  he  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  new  debate,  he  will  consider  the  thesis  in 
reference  to  each  one  of  these  diffbreut  lociy  and  will  be 
able  to  apply  arguments  out  of  each  of  them,  according 
as  the  case  may  admit. 

The  four  Helps  {opyava)  explained  in  the  last  book 
differ  from  the  Loci  in  being  of  wider  and  more  unde- 
aed  bearing :  they  are  directions  for  preparatory  study, 
rather  than  for  dealing  with  any  particular  situation  of 
given  j»roblem;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that, 

'when  Aristotle  proceeds  to  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  last-mentioned  helps  are  useful,  he  makes  con- 
sidumble  approach  towards  the  greater  detail  and  par- 
ticularization  of  the  Loci.  In  entering  now  upon  thc^se, 
he  reverts  to  that  quadruple  classification  of  propo 
sitions  and  problems  (according  to  the  four  Predi- 
cables),  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  in  which 
the  predicate  is  either  Definition,  Proprium,  Genus,  or 
Accident,  of  the  subject*  He  makes  a  fourfold  distri* 
buiion  of  ioci,  according  as  they  bear  ui)ou  one  or 
other  of  these  four.  In  the  Second  and  Third  Books, 
we  find  those  which  bear  upon  pro[>osition8  predicating 
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the  common  predicates  which  is  most  of  the  essence, 
will  be  the  genus.  Even  where  the  two  matters  com- 
pared are  more  disparate  than  we  can  rank  in  the  same 
genus,  the  knowledge  of  resemblances  will  enable  in 
to  discover  useful  analogies,  aud  thus  to  obtain  a  defi 
nition  at  least  approximative.  Thus,  as  the  point  is  ii 
a  line,  so  is  the  unit  in  numbers ;  each  of  them  is  ; 
principium ;  this,  therefore,  is  a  common  genus,  whicl 
will  serve  as  a  tolerable  definition.  Indeed  this  is  th< 
definition  of  them  commonly  given  by  philosophers 
who  call  the  unit  principium  of  number,  and  the  poin 
principium  of  a  line,  thus  putting  one  and  the  othe 
into  a  genus  common  to  both.* 


II. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Topica,  which  we  have  thui 
gone  through,  was  entitled  by  some  ancient  commen 
tators  Ttt  7rp6  rwv  ToTTft)!/ — ^matters  preliminary  to  the 
Loci.  This  is  quite  true,  as  a  description  of  its  contents : 
for  Aristotle  in  the  last  words  of  the  book,  distinct!} 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  enumerate  the  Loci  to- 
wards which  the  four  above-mentioned  Organa  will  be 
useful." 

Locus  (totto?)  is  a  place  in  which  many  arguments 
pertinent  to  one  and  the  same  dialectical  purpose, 
may  be  found — sedes  argumentorum.  In  each  locus^  the 
arguments  contained  therein  look  at  the  thesis  from 
the  same  point  of  view ;  and  the  locus  implies  nothing 


■  Topic.   I.    xviii.   p.    108,   b.   27: 

WOT*  TO  KOlvbv  €ir\  TTCLVTOiV  y€POS  OTTO- 
5l6oVT€ff     S6^0fi€V     OVK     dWoTplCOS 

opiCea-Bai.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  all  tbo  work  of  Dialectic  (as 
Aristotle  tells  us  often)  has  reference 
to  do^a  aud   not  to   scientific  truth. 


"Wo  shall  seem  to  define  not  in  a 
manner  departing  from  the  reality  of 
the  subject"  is,  therefore,  an  ajipro- 
priate  dialectic  artifice. 

"^  Topic.  I.  xviii.  p.  108,  b.  32 :  ot 
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distinct  from  the  arguments,  except  this  manner  of 
view  common  to  them  all  In  fact,  the  metaphor  is  a 
convenient  one  for  designating  the  relation  of  every 
Universal  gencmlly  to  its  particulars :  the  Universal  is 
not  a  new  particular,  nor  any  adjunct  superimposed 
upon  all  its  particulars,  hut  simply  a  place  in  which  all 
known  similar  particulai^s  may  lie  found  grouped  to- 
gether, and  in  whicfi  tliere  is  room  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  new  ones.  If  we  wish  to  arm  the  stndent 
with  a  large  command  of  dialectical  artifices,  %ve  cannot 
do  better  than  discriminate  the  variouii  groups  of  argu- 
ments, indicating  the  point  of  view  common  to  each 
group,  and  tlie  circumstiincea  in  which  it  becomes 
applicable.  By  this  means,  whenever  he  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  new  debate,  he  will  consider  the  thesis  in 
reference  to  each  one  of  these  different  loci,  and  will  be 
able  to  apply  arguments  out  of  each  of  them,  according 
as  the  case  may  admit. 

The  four  Helps  (opyai^a)  explained  in  the  last  book 
differ  from  tlie  Loci  in  l>eing  of  wider  and  more  unde- 
fineil  bearing :  they  are  directions  for  preparatory  study, 
rather  than  for  dealing  with  any  particular  situation  of 
Jk  given  problem ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
when  Aristotle  proceeds  to  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  hist-mentioned  helps  are  useful,  he  makes  con- 
siderable approach  towards  the  greater  detail  and  jmr- 
ticulari nation  of  the  Loci.  In  entering  now  upon  these, 
he  reverts  to  that  quadruple  classification  of  propo- 
sitions and  problems  (according  to  the  four  Predi- 
cables),  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  in  which 
the  predicate  is  either  Definition,  Proprium,  Genus,  or 
Accident,  of  the  subject*  He  makes  a  fourfold  distri- 
bution of  ioct,  according  as  they  bear  ujion  one  or 
tither  of  these  four.  In  the  Second  and  Third  Books, 
we  find  those  which  bear  upn  propositions  predicating 
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Accident ;  in  the  Fourth  Book,  we  pass  to  Grenns ;  in 
the  Fifth,  to  Proprium ;  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh,  to 
Definition. 

The  problem  or  thesis  propounded  for  debate  may 
have  two  faults  on  which  it  may  be  impugned  :  either 
it  may  be  untrue;  or  it  may  be  expressed  in  a  way 
departing  from  the  received  phraseology.'  It  will  be 
universal,  or  particular,  or  indefinite ;  and  either  aflSrma- 
tive  or  negative;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  respondent 
propounds  for  debate  an  affirmative  universal,  and  not 
a  negative  or  a  particular.**  Aristotle  therefore  b^ins 
with  those  loci  that  are  useful  for  refuting  an  Affirma- 
tive Universal ;  though,  in  general,  the  same  arguments 
are  available  for  attack  and  defence  both  of  the  uni- 
versal and  of  the  particular ;  for  if  you  can  overthrow 
the  particular,  you  will  have  overthrown  the  universal 
along  with  it,  while  if  you  can  defend  the  universal, 
this  will  include  the  defence  of  the  particular.  As  the 
thesis  propounded  is  usually  affirmative,  the  assailant 
undertakes  the  negative  side  or  the  work  of  refutation. 
And  this  indeed  (as  Eudemus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
remarked,  after  his  master '')  is  the  principal  function 
and  result  of  dialectic  exercise ;  which  refutes  much  and 
proves  very  little,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  of  Search. 


'  Topic.  II.  i.  p.  109,  a.  27 :  8to- 
f)i(ra(rdai  dc  dd  kol  ras  A^prias  ras 
€v  TOLs  irpofiXrjfiaaiv,  art  fitrl  birrai, 
rj  TW  yjrfvdfa-daiy  i}  tw  irapa^aivfiv  rr^v 
K€ifi€vrjv   \e$iv. 

Alexander  remarks  (Scliol.  p.  264, 
b.  23,  Br.)  that  npo^Xrjfia  here  means, 
not  the  interrogation,  but  to  wpia-- 
yL€vov  rjdrj  Koi  Kfifievov — o5  npotfTTaTai 
Tiff,    tv    6    ItaiKeKTiKos    €X€y)(€iv    fVt- 


Xfiv  fj  ^Tj,  Toifs  fie  duikcyofxfvovs  ova- 

'  Alexander  ap.  Schol.  p.  264,  a. 
27,   Br. :    on  de   oIk€i6t€pov   T<a    3ai- 

XfKTlK^     TO     dvaa-KCvd^fLV      TOV       KOTO' 
(rK€vd(€lVy    €V    TO)    TTpWTO)    T<OV    tTTiypa- 

<f>oyi€voi>v  Ev8rjp.€ia>v  *AvaXvriKa>v  (cVi- 
ypd(f>€Tai  6c  airro  Koi  £udi7^xov  vTrep 
Tci>v  * AvaXvTiK(ii)v)  ovT<as  \€y€Tai,  ori 
dioXcKTi/coff     <l     fX€v     fcarao-jccvd^et 


X€lpfl.  i    fXlKpd    f'oTt,    TO    6f    TToXv    Ttjs    dwdfUdi 

**  Topic.  1]..  i.  p.  109,  a.  8:    did  to  i  avrov  npos  to  dvatptlv  ti  cartv. 
udWov  TOff  6ta-€is  Kop.i^€iv  iv  TO)  wrap- 
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Aristotle  takee  the  four  headd — ^Accident,  Gh?nus, 
PropriutQ,  and  Definition,  in  the  order  here  enxim^ 
rated.  The  thesis  of  which  the  pi^icate  is  enunciated 
as  Accident,  affirms  the  least,  is  easiest  to  defend,  and 
hardest  to  upset**  When  we  enunciate  Genus  or  Pro- 
prium,  we  affirm,  not  merely  that  the  predicate  belongs 
to  tlie  subject  (which  is  all  that  is  affirmed  in  the  case 
of  Accident),  but,  also  something  more — that  it  belongs 
to  the  subject  in  a  certain  manner  and  relation.  And 
when  we  enunciate  Definition,  wa  affirm  all  this  and 
Bomething  reaching  yet  farther — that  it  declares  the 
whole  essence  of  the  definitutn^  and  is  convertible  there* 
witlu  Accordingly,  the  thesis  of  Definition,  affirming 
M  it  does  so  very  much,  presents  the  most  points 
of  attack  and  Is  by  far  the  hardest  to  defend.**  Next 
in  piint  of  difficulty,  for  the  respondent,  comes  the 
Proprium* 

Beginning  thns  with  the  thesis  enunciating  Accident^ 
Ai'istotle  enumerates  ao  less  than  thirty-seven  distinct 
hici  or  argumeulativc  pointii  of  view  bearing  upon  it. 
Most  of  them  suggest  moiles  of  4issailing  the  thesis ;  but 
there  are  also  occasionally  Lntimallons  to  the  respondent 
how  he  may  beet  defend  himself  In  this  numerous 
list  there  are  indeed  some  items  repetitions  of  each 
other,  or  at  least  not  esLBiiy  distinguishable.^     As  it 


'  Topio.  Vn*  T.  p*  156,  a,  27 : 
im  iki¥  rw  SKXta»  6ix^^  f(rri#  iia^» 


^  ^XXttT  rd  t^ioif  fuiXurra  Tmovrop. 

*  Aciftotle  hioMeU  fklmi1«  tho  re> 
politiaii  b  iomo  cafle«»  Topic  t[.  li. 
|i.  110,  a.  12:  tho  fourth  hcuM  is 
idetiticid  sabetAGtmtty  with  the  wscond 

Tbeo|iUfMtua  diiUnguiNht^  wapay 
yrX/ia  ait  the  geaemi  i  '»m 
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would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all,  I  shall  sek 
[.some  of  the  most  marked  and  illustrative. 

L  The  respondent  has  enunciated  a  certain  predicaf 
as  belonging  in  the  way  of  accident,  to  a  given  subjec 
Perhaps  it  may  belong  to  the  subject ;  yet  not  aa  ac 
dent,  but  under  some  one  of  the  other  three  Predicables. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  enunciated  (either  by  explicit 
discrimination,  or  at  least  by  implication  eont-ained  in 
his  phraseology)  the  genus  as  if  it  were  an  accident,^ — 
an  error  not  unfrequently  committed.*  Thus,  if  he 
has  said,  To  be  a  colour  is  an  accident  of  white,  he  ha^ 
aflfii^med  explicitly  the  genus  as  if  it  were  an  accideD 
And  he  has  affirmed  the  same  by  implication,  if  he 
said.  White  (or  whiteness)  is  coloured.  For  this  vb\ 
form  of  words  not  proper  for  the  affirmatiou  of  a  gkiui^ 
respecting  its  species,  in  which  case  the  genus  itself 
ought  to  stand  as  a  literal  predicate  (White  is  a 
colour),  and  not  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  its  derivatives 
(White  is  coloured).  Nor  can  the  proposition  be 
tended  to  be  taken  as  affirming  either  proprium 
definition  ;  for  in  both  these  the  predicate  would  reci- 
procate and  be  co-extensive  with  the  subject,  whei 
in  the  present  case  there  are  obviously  many  otb^ 
subjects  of  which  it  may  be  predicated  that  thev  ar 
coloured,^  In  saying,  White  is  coloured,  the  respoi 
dent  cannot  mean  to  affirm  either  genus,  proprium, 
definition ;  therefore  he  must  mean  to  affirm  accia 
The  assailant  will  show  that  this  is  erroneous. 


•  Topic  II.  ii.  p*  109,  a.  34 :  €U 
^v  8^  ro?fof  TO  riri^Xtwttu  tl  to  kqt 
ijk\0v  Tivit  rponov  imupx^^  ^*  <n'^e- 
^ffKos  dnoMmK€v*  AfrnpTavtrat  5e 
ftuKiiTTa  roOro  irfp\  rd  yeV??,  oloy  tt 
Ttf  T^  XciJ«<u  (finiij  o^pf^tfirjKfVai  xpoiy* 
paTi  tlvm'  otf  yap  ov^^t^iyitf  r^  \€VK^ 
)(p09fWTi  cii^t|    oXXu    ytyo^  airrov  to 


*"  We  mny  fiDd  cascg  in  wbia 
Aristotle  has  not  becQ  carfftil 
main  fain  the  strict  logical  taenso  of 
(Tvp^(^r}K6s  or  {rvpl^€^fiK€P^  wbeni  ha. 
«li[ibes  these  terms  to  Genud  or  ; 
prium:  e,ff.  Topic.  IL  iiL  i.  110, 
24  ;   SOJ.U.  El.  vi,  p.  168,  V 
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2.  Suppose  the  thesis  aet  tip  by  the  respondent  to 
be  an  universal  affirmative,  or  an  universal  negative. 
You  (the  interrogator  or  assailant)  should  review  the 
particulars  contained  under  these  universala.  Review 
them  not  at  unce  as  separate  individuals,  but  as  com- 
prised in  subordinate  genera  and  species;  beginning 
from  the  highest,  and  descending  down  to  the  lowest 
species  which  is  not  farther  divisible  except  into  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  if  the  thesis  propounded  be,  The  cog- 
nition of  opposites  is  one  and  the  same  cognition ; 
you  will  investigate  whetlier  this  can  bo  truly  predi- 
cated respecting  all  the  primary  6|)ecie8  of  Opposita : 
respecting  Rdata  and  Correlatay  respecting  Contraries, 
respecting  Contradictories,  respecting  Hahitus  and  Pri- 
ratio.  If,  by  going  thus  far,  you  obtain  no  result 
&vourable  to  your  purpose,*  you  must  proceed  fai'ther, 
and  subdivide  until  you  come  to  the  lowest  species : — 
Is  the  cognition  of  just  and  unjust  one  and  the  same  ? 
that  of  double  and  half?  of  sight  and  blindness?  of 
existence  and  non-existence  ?  If  iu  all,  or  in  any  one, 
of  tliese  cases  you  can  show  that  the  universal  thesis 
does  not  hold,  you  will  have  gained  your  point  of 
refuting  it  On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  you  have 
enumerated  many  particulars,  the  thesis  is  found  to 
hold  in  all,  tlje  respondent  is  entitled  to  require  you 
to  grant  it  as  an  universal  proposition,  unless  you  can 
produce  a  satisfactory  counter-example.  If  you  decline 
this  challenge,  you  will  be  considered  an  unreasonable 
debater,** 

3.  You  will  find  it  useful  to  define  both  the  accident 
predicated  in  the  thesis,  and  the  subject  respecting 


*  Top&e.  II.  ij.  p,  109,  b.  30:  «&»  t     *  Ibid.  K  2M0l   ii^  y^  ^Tfpo¥ 
oZov  9I  rw  hiMtdm»  teat  ^Um^^  &C.  I 
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which  it  is  predicated,  or  at  least  one  of  them :  jm 
will  see  then  whether  these  definitions  reveal  anything 
false  in  the  affirmation  of  the  thesis.  Thns^  if  the 
thesis  affirms  that  it  is  possible  to  do  injiustice  to  a  god, 
you  will  define  what  is  meant  by  doing  injustice. 
The  definition  is — hurting  intentionally  :  you  can  thus 
refute  the  thesis  by  showing  that  no  injustice  to  a 
god  can  possibly  be  done ;  for  a  god  cannot  be  hort' 
Or  let  the  thesis  maintained  be,  The  virtuous  man  is 
envious.  You  define  envy,  and  you  find  that  it  is— 
vexation  felt  by  reason  of  the  manifest  success  of 
some  meritorious  man.  Upon  this  definition  it  is  plain 
that  the  virtuous  man  cannot  feel  envy :  he  would  be 
worthless,  if  he  did  feel  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the  term 
employed  in  your  definition  may  themselves  require 
definition ;  if  so,  you  will  repeat  the  process  of  definiTig 
until  you  come  to  something  plain  and  clear/  Such 
an  analysis  will  often  bring  out  some  error  at  fiist 
nnperceived  in  the  thesis. 

4.  It  will  be  advisable,  both  for  assailant  and  re- 
spondent, to  discriminate  those  cases  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  multitude  is  conclusive  from  those  in 
which  it  is  not.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
terms  and  in  naming  objects,  we  must  speak  liie  the 
multitude ;  but.  when  the  question  is  as  to  what  objects 
deserve  to  be  denominated  so  and  so,  we  must  not  feel 
boimd  by  the  multitude,  if  there  be  any  special  dis- 
sentient  authority/  That  which  produces  good  health 
we  must  call  wholesome,  as  the  multitude  do ;  but^  in 
calling  this  or  that  substance  wholesome,  tije  physician 
must  be  our  guide. 


*  Topic.  IL  il  |j.  109,  K  34:  oi 
yap  Mfx^^^  ^XawTftrSai  rov  Btou. 
"  llml  fi.  110,  a.  4  I   XafjL^vfiv  Hi 


\vyovSf  Kal  fitf  affyttrratrStn   tnm  M 
*  Ibid*  a.  14-22. 
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6.  Ari«totle  gives  more  than  one  suggestion  as  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  t>erm8  of  the  thesis  have  a 
double  or  triple  sense,  yet  in  which  the  thesis  is  pro- 
pounded either  as  an  univei-sal  affirmative  or  as  an 
universal  negativo.  If  the  respondent  is  himself 
not  aware  of  the  douhle  sense  of  his  thesis,  while 
you  (the  questioner)  are  aware  of  it,  you  will  prove 
the  i>oint  which  you  are  seeking  to  establish  against 
him  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  senses,  if  you  cannot 
prove  it  in  lx)th.  If  he  is  aware  of  it  in  the  double 
sense,  he  will  insist  that  you  have  chosen  the  sense 
which  he  did  not  intend,*  This  mode  of  procedure 
will  be  available  to  the  respondent  as  well  as  to  you ; 
but  it  will  be  harder  to  liim^  since  his  thesis  is  imi- 
versah  For»  in  order  to  make  good  an  universal  thesis, 
he  must  obtain  your  assent  to  a  preliminary  assumption 
or  convention,  tliat,  if  he  can  prove  it  in  one  sense  of 
the  terms,  it  shall  be  held  proved  in  both ;  and,  unless 
tlie  proposition  be  so  plausible  that  you  are  disposed  to 
grant  him  this^  he  will  not  succeed  in  Uie  procedure,^ 
Jiut  you,  on  your  side,  as  refuting,  do  not  require  any 
such  preliminary  convention  or  acquiescence ;  for,  if  you 
prove  the  negative  in  any  single  case,  you  succeed  in 
overthrowing  tlie  universal  affirmative,  while,  if  you 
prove  the  affirmative  in  any  single  case,  you  succeed  in 
overthrowing  the  universal  negative,*  Such  procedure, 
ihowever,  is  to  be  adopted  only  when  you  can  find  no 
rgument  ajiplicable  to  the  equivocal  thesis  in  all  itn 
Dparate  meanings ;  this  last  sort  of  argument,  wherever 
It  can  be  found,  being  always  better.^ 


•  Topic  n.  lit  p.  no,  m,  24, 

■  Vpodio^XoyifrtW  art  ti  vr^^amf  vvru^ 
fft,  ira»Tt    VKQf^x^^  ^  wt0ai^tf  jj  to 


*   Ibid.   IL    32:   irX^v  avutnuvtiCwnt 

*  Ibid,  u  i 
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In  cases  wKere  the  double  meaniDg'  is  manifest,  the 

two  roeanings  must  be  distinguished  by  both  parties, 
and  the  argument  conducted  accordingly.  Where  the 
term  has  two  or  more  meanings  (not  equivocal  but) 
related  to  each  other  by  analogy,  we  must  deal  with 
each  of  these  meanings  distinctly  and  separately/  K 
our  purpose  is  to  refute,  we  select  any  one  of  them  in 
which  the  proposition  is  inadmissible,  neglecting  the 
others :  if  our  purpose  is  to  pit)ve,  we  choose  any  one 
in  which  the  proposition  is  true,  neglecting  the  otherg.^ 
6,  Observe  that  a  predicate  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  any  one  of  its 
species,  but  that  any  predicate  which  belongs  to  one  of 
the  species  does  belong  also  to  the  genus  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  predicate  which  can  be  denied  of  the 
genus  may  be  denied  also  of  all  its  contained  species, 
but  that  any  predicate  which  can  be  denied  of  some  om 
or  some  portion  of  the  contained  species  cannot  for 
that  reason  be  denied  of  the  genus.  You  may  thu« 
prove  from  one  species  to  the  genus,  and  disprove 
from  the  genus  to  each  one  species  ;  but  not  vice  ver$d. 
Thus,  if  the  respondent  grants  that  there  exist  cog- 
nitions iHDtli  estimable  and  worthless,  you  are  warrant^ 
in  inferring  that  there  exist  habit-s  of  mind  estimable 
and  worthless ;  for  cognition  is  a  species  tinder  the 
genus  habit  of  mind.  But  if  the  negative  were 
granted,  that  there  exist  no  cognitions  both  estimable 
and  worthless,  you  could  not  for  that  reason  infer  that 
there  are  no  habits  of  mind  estimable  and  worthleas* 


*  Topic.  II.  liL  p,  110,  b.  16*p.  Ill,     <r4fui    np^s    rh    KaTatnttiidcrai'    JU»   3* 
A,  7,     This  lociis  is  very  obscurely    avaa-tctima-ai,  o<ra  /yt^  <v^€;^rnt4,  r  A   ^i 


stated  by  Aristotle. 

*■  Ibid.  p.  lK\b.  29-32:  fAv  fiovU^- 
fi($a    Kntao'Kfvda-my  rd    roiavrtt    wpo* 

fit    Tuvra    fiopou    otra    Koi   xph' 


\tiifrh    TrapaXf ifrreof. 

Aristotle's  precepts  indicati!  tW 
way  of  managtiig  th©  delmte  wiik  h 
meiv  to  mcctm. 
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>,  if  it  were  grjinted  to  you  that  there  are  jini^iaeTitfi 
Joorrect  and  erroneous,  you  coulJ  not  for  that  reiison 
infer  that  there  were  perceptions  of  senBO  correct  and 
lerroneous;  perceiving  by  sense  Ixiing  a  species  mnler 
[the  genus  judging.  Butv,  if  it  were  granted  that  there 
^ere  no  judgmeutis  correct  and  erroneous,  you  might 
[thence  infer  th©  like   negative  about  perceptions  of 

7.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  if  there  be  any  Huhject 
|of  which  you  can  affirm  the  genus,  of  that  same 
[Bubject  you  must  be  able  to  affirm  one  or  other  of  the 
iBpecies  contained  under  the  genus.  Thus,  if  science 
ibe  a  predicate  applicable,  grammar,  music,  or  some 
rother  of  the  special  sciences  must  also  be  applicable  ; 

if  any  man  can  be  called  truly  a  scientific  man,  h' 
tmust  be  a  grammarian,  a  musician,  or  some  other 
fspeeialist  Accordingly,  if  the  thesis  set  up  by  your 
ireKiKuidint  be.  The  soul  is  moved,  you  must  examine 
I  whet  her  any  one  of  the  known  varieties  of  motion 
[can  be  truly  predicated  of  the  soul^  e.y»»  increase,  de- 
Istruction,  generation,  &c.  If  none  of  these  sj^ecial 
[predicates  is  applicable  to  the  soul,  neither  is  the 
Igeneric  predicate  applicable  to  it;  and  you  vnW  thuH 
lliava  refiited  the  thesis.      This  locus  may  serve  as  a 

precept  for  proof  as  well  as  for  refutation ;  for,  equally, 

Iil'  the  toul  be  moved  in  any  one  sjHKUes  of  motion,  it 
is  moved,  and,  if  the  soul  be  not  moved  in  any  s|)ecie8 
of  motion,  it  is  not  moved.^ 


*  tvy^^  IL  iv.  p.  in,  a.  14^2.  |pof  ^vdiff. 
VM*  ^«2i>  im  TQv  ytvQvt  irtpl  r^  #Z^  i      It  ih  ii<?xc  ft  point  dtienriiig  attcn- 
4  <i»rf^fcfir  ro  yap  it^tVfif  -ytW  rot     tion,  lliat  AflBtotle  mnka  i^  ofe^o- 
dtoiRuiiif^ai*  6  yap  ata^aifo^poi  upli^i  '  iv<r^i  M  ft  tpccii^  undct  Uin  gcoua 


jiint  iri*^  TO  iranurcriKicrot,  6  di  dtv- 

\  0iip  wp6Tfpoi  liXiT^f^  A  hi  tfVTw 
VOL,  L 


to  ttpi^w,     Thu  i«  Jt  nntablo  cir- 
cumstance in  Uu»  Afiatotelinn  piy- 

*  Toi^ic.  n.  iv,  p.  Ill,  a,  33.1x  IK 
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8.  Where  the  thesis  itself  presents  no  obvious  hold 
for  interrogation,  turn  over  the  various  definitions  that 
have  been  proposed  of  its  constituent  terms ;  one  or 
other  of  these  definitions  will  often  afford  matter  for 
attacks*  Look  also  to  the  antecedents  and  consequents 
of  the  thesis: — what  must  be  assumed  and  what  will 
follow,  if  the  thesis  be  granted.  If  you  can  disprove 
the  consequent  of  the  proposition,  you  will  have  & 
proved  the  proposition  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  antecedent  of  the  proposition  be  proved,  the  pro- 
position itself  will  be  proved  also,^  Examine  also 
whether  the  proposition  be  not  true  at  cx)me  times, 
and  false  at  other  times.  The  thesis.  What  takes  nou- 
rishment grows  necessarily,  is  true  not  always,  but 
only  for  a  certain  time  :  animals  take  nourishment 
during  all  their  lives,  but  grow  only  during  a  part 
of  their  lives.  Or,  if  a  man  should  say  that  knowing 
is  remembering,  this  is  incorrect;  for  v^^e  remember 
nothing  but  events  past,  whereas  we  know  not  only 
these,  but  present  and  future  also."" 

9.  It  is  a  sophistical  procedure  (so  Aristotle  terms 
it)  to  transfer  the  debate  to  some  point  on  which  we 
happen  to  be  well  provided  ^vith  arguments,  lying 
apart  from  the  thesis  defended.  Such  transfer,  how- 
ever, may  be  sometimes  necessary.  In  othei-  ca^es 
it  is  not  really  but  only  apparently  necessary  ;  in  still 
other  cases  it  is  purely  gratuitous,  neither  reaJ  ^  v  nor 
apparently  necessary.  It  is  really  necessary,  whon  the 
lespondent,  having  denied  some  proposition  perfectly 
relevant  to  his  thesis,  stands  to  his  denial  and  accepts 
the  debate  upon  it,  the  proposition  being  one  on  which 
a  good  stock  of  arguments  may  be  found  against  him  ; 


Topic.  II.  iv.  p.  Ill,  b.  12-16.  *  Ibid.  b.  17-23, 

'  Ibid.  b.  24-31. 
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also,  when  yau  are  endeavouring  to  disprove  the 
thesm  by  an  induction  of  negative  analogies/  It  is 
only  apparently,  and  not  really,  necessary,  when  the 
proposition  in  debate  18  not  perfectly  relevant  to 
the  ihoHifi,  but  merely  has  the  semblance  of  being  so. 
It  is  neither  really  nor  apparently  necessary,  when 
there  docs  not  exist  even  this  gerablance  of  relevance^ 
and  when  some  other  way  is  open  of  bringing  bye- 
confutation  to  hear  on  the  respondent.  You  ought  to 
avoid  entirely  such  a  procedure  in  this  last-  class 
of  cases ;  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  genuine  purpose 
of  Dialectic,  If  you  do  resort  to  it,  the  respondent 
should  gr«int  your  interrogatbns^  but  at  the  same  time 
notify  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  tJiesis,  Such  noti* 
fication  will  render  his  concessions  rather  troublesome 
tiian  advantageous  for  your  ptirpse,* 

10.  You  will  recollect  that  every  proposition  laid 
down  or  granted  by  the  respondent  carries  with  it 
by  implication  many  other  pro}x)sitions ;  since  every 
aflinnation  lias  necessary  ainsoquences,  more  or  fewer. 
Whoever  says  that  Sokrates  ts  a  man,  lias  said  also  that 
he  is  an  animal,  that  he  is  a  living  craature,  biped, 
le  of  acquiring  knowledge.  If  yf>u  am  disprove 
of  these  necessary  consef|uences^  you  will  have 
disproved  the  thesis  itself.  You  must  take  care,  how- 
ever, that  you  fix  upon  some  one  of  the  coiu^uences 
which  is  reiilly  easier,  and  not  more  difficult,  to  rofuta 


ih'Au  tilt-  til 


Itself; 


•  Tofiic.  Ih  T,  pi  111,  k  32-p.  1 12,  a. 

*  Ibid.  p.  112.  *L  2-15,  a#:  ar  90m- 
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IJ.  Perhaps  the  thesis  set  up  by  the  respondent  ma; 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  one  or  other  of  two  eontrar 
predicates  must  belong  to  the  subject ;  e.ff.j  either  healtl 
or  sickness.  In  that  case,  if  you  are  provided  wili 
arguments  bearing  on  one  of  the  two  contraries,  th 
same  argiunents  will  also  serve  indirectly  for  proof,  o 
for  disproof,  of  the  other.  Thus,  if  you  show  that  one  c 
the  two  contraries  does  belong  to  the  subject,  the  sam 
arguments  prove  that  the  other  does  not ;  vice  versd,  i 
you  show  that  one  of  them  does  not  belongs  it  followi 
that  the  other  does.* 

12.  You  may  find  it  advantageous,  in  attacking  th< 
thesis,  to  construe  the  terms  in  their  strict  etymologica 
sense,  rather  than  in  the  sense  which  common  usag^ 
gives  them.^ 

13.  The  predicate  may  belong  to  its  subject  eithe: 
necessarily,  or  usually,  or  by  pure  hazard.  You  wil 
take  notice  in  which  of  these  three  ways  the  responden 
affirms  it,  and  whether  that  which  he  chooses  is  con 
formable  to  the  fact.  If  he  affirms  it  as  necessary 
when  it  is  really  either  usual  or  casual,  the  thesis  wil 
be  open  to  your  attacks.  If  he  affirms  it  withou 
clearly  distinguishing  in  which  of  the  three  senses  ht 
intends  it  to  be  understood,  you  are  at  liberty  to  con 
strue  it  in  that  one  of  the  three  senses  which  best  suifc 
your  argument.^ 

14.  Perhaps  the  thesis  may  have  predicate  and  sub 


•  Topic.  II.  vi.  p.  112,  a.  25-31. 
driXov  ovv  OTi  npos  aficjxa  xprianioi  6 

TOTTOS* 

**  Ibid.  a.  32-38  :  ert  to  cnLxcip^lv 
lx€Ta(l>€poirra  TOVPOfjM  cVl  TOP  XoyoVf  a)ff 
fidXiara  7rpo(rrJKOp  €KiKap.pdv€iv  rj  ois 
Kflrai  Tovvofia. 

The  illustrative  examples  which 
follow  prove  that  Xoyov  here  means 
the  etymological  origin,  and  not  the 


definition,  which  is  its  more  usua 
meaning. 

*  Ibid.  b.  1-20.  This  locus  seem; 
unsuitable  in  that  part  ut'  the  Topics 
where  Aristotle  professes  to  deal  ^nt> 
theses  tov  (rufx^€^jjK6Tosy  or  tbe?:*^ 
affirming  or  denying  accidental  pr. 
dicates.  It  is  one  of  the  8upp)ositiuDi 
here  that  the  respondent  afi&rnis  th< 
predic^atc  as  necessary. 
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ject  exactly  Bynonymous,  bo  that  the  same  thing  will 
lie  affinnod  as  an  acoident  of  itself.  On  tbis  groimd  it 
will  be  asKailable.* 

15,  Sometimes  tlie  thesis  will  have  more  than  one 
proposition  contrary  to  it.  If  so,  you  muy  employ  in 
arguing  against  it  that  one  among  \\b  various  contraries 
which  is  most  convenient  for  your  pui-pose.**  Per- 
haj>8  the  predicate  (accidental)  of  the  tliesis  may  have 
some  contrary :  if  it  has,  you  will  examine  whether 
that  contrary  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis ;  and, 
should  such  \m  the  cJise,  you  may  use  it  as  an  argument 
to  refute  the  thesis  itself.'*  Or  the  predic-ate  of  the 
thesis  may  be  such  that,  if  the  thesis  be  granted,  it 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  contrary 
predicates  must  l»elong  to  tlic  same  subject.  Thus,  if 
the  thesis  bo  that  the  Platonic  Ideas  exist  in  u%  it 
follows  necessarily  that  they  are  Ixjth  in  motion  and  at 
rest ;  both  perceivable  by  sense,  and  cogitable  by 
intellect.^  As  these  two  predicates  (those  constituting 
the  first  pair  as  well  as  the  second  pair)  are  contrary 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  both  bolong  to  the  same 
subject,  this  may  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
thesis  from  which  such  consequence  follows. 


K 


•  Topic.  If,  ri.  p.  112.  b.  21-26, 

•  Ibtd  vii.  p*  U2,  U  18-p.  113,  a. 

•  UM,  viii.  i>.  113,  •.20-23. 

••  nwil.  «.  24-32:  J}  tT  n  rmwrw 
9ifftjrn$  ttixra  Twof^  o^  Strof  otwytaj  rd 
iimania  itttipx^^ir  tttu¥  «l  nVf  l^at  €9 
^pA¥  4iftriir4¥  tlmi*  tunltrBai  rt  yap  mil 
7p«^«ty  atirht  avp^fjirtTQU  ''•  ^<  a«<^ 
Bijrht  ical  potiritt  tlvoi.  AriktoUo  thon 
]>ruc«(H!(i  to  8Ut43  how  thti  oonnQ* 
({Ueiige  arimiw.  Tkoao  who  nflinn  tho 
VhUmk  Tdva^  mign   tti  thcnt  a# 


I  ftttiiLimimtAl  cluinicUirijttic,  iluit  th«*/ 

I  ftre  »t  rod  tuifi  cx^giUMt!.     But,  if  tbn 

!  UleM  exist  in  w^  they  nniBt  iw  movi*- 

j  able,  liecame  um  nre  tuovwi;   Uwy 

mo*t  aliHj  b«  ptrceivabl»*  \^  »!i!»o, 

liocsiujHj  it  18  thmugh  V)  i  hat 

wt' iliicrirnitrntc  iind  kii>  K^r* 

of  (ortju     WaiU  ubfitrtes  (in  n*;:iinl 

to  th«  lii«t  \<i)Ty  Ka'i  ai(T0rfmC) :  *'  NaUJ 

gpocicfin  <  \|M^inui»t:  «p«xNeii 

mitcni  Pt  hmnn  ociilia  ooniitur"  I 
do  not  clcurly  «x\  b^wovcf,  that  thin 
is  a  coru«cqniTnco  of  lUfmniug  IdcitJi  to 
ba  tV  ffpip ;  it  i%  eqimjly  inm  if  they 
ttro  not  4V  fjfu». 
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16,  We  know  that  whatever  is  the  recipient  of  one 

of  two  contraries,  is  capable  also  of  becoming  recipient 
of  the  other.  If,  therefore,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
has  any  contrary,  you  will  examine  whether  the  subject 
of  the  thesis  is  capable  of  receiving  such  conti-ary.  If 
not,  you  have  an  argument  against  the  thesis.  Let  the 
thesis  be,  The  appetitive  principle  is  ignomnt.  If  tliia 
be  true,  that  principle  must  be  capable  of  knowledge/ 
Since  this  last  is  not  generally  admitted,  you  have  an 
argument  against  the  thesis, 

17.  We  recognize  four  varieties  of  Oppomta:  (1) 
Contradictory ;  (2)  Contrary ;  (3)  Habitus  and  Pri- 
vatio;  (4)  Belafa.  You  will  consider  how  the  relation 
in  each  of  these  four  varieties  bears  upon  the  thesis  in 
debate. 

In  regard  to  Contradictories,  you  are  entitled,  con- 
verting the  terms  of  the  thesis,  to  deny  the  predicate 
of  the  converted  proposition  respectiug  the  nega- 
tion of  the  subject.  Thus,  if  man  is  an  animal,  yoi 
are  entitled  to  infer,  What  is  not  an  animal  is  not  a^ 
man.  You  will  prove  this  to  be  an  universal  rule  by 
Induction  ;  that  is,  by  citing  a  multitude  of  particular 
cases  in  which  it  is  indisputably  true,  without  possibility 
of  finding  any  one  case  in  which  it  does  not  apply.  If 
you  can  prove  or  disprove  the  converted  obverse  of 
the  thesis— =•  What  is  not  an  animal  is  not  a  man — you 
will  have  proved,  or  disproved,  the  thesis  itself^  Man 
is  an  animaL  Tim  Ivcas  is  available  both  for  assailant 
and  respondent,^ 


'  Topic.  IL  vii,  p.  113,  a.  33-b.  10. 
"  Ibid,  viii.  p.  113,  b.  ;5-26 ;  iirel 

fA€V  Tuiv  avTi<j>da'(tiiv  JfOTTuAtv  fV  r^n 
dKo\(wBt}trfiAS  Ko\   Qvaipouyri    Koi   ica» 

r  fr  a  y  «  y  ^  S-,     owv     C4     o    av&^imros 


6^1  otitis  dc  it  a  I  ctti   r^y  AW^v 
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ro¥   d^nartov, 

Aristotles  declamtlou,  Uiat  thia 
{Treikt  kigical  nil«  can  only  be  proved 
by  luductioD,  duserves  notice.   1  have 
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In  regard  to  Contrarioe,  you  will  sttidy  the  thesis, 
to  eee  whether  the  contrary  of  iho  predicate  can  be 
truly  affirmed  respecting  the  contrary  of  the  subject, 
or  whether  the  contrary  of  the  mibject  can  be  truly 
aflirmed  respecting  the  contrary  of  the  predicate.  This 
lai^t  alternative  occurs  eometimes,  but  not  often :  in 
general,  the  first  alternative  is  found  to  be  true.  You 
must  make  good  your  point  hei-e  also  by  Induction,  or 
by  repetition  of  particular  examples.  This  locus  will 
serve  either  for  the  purpose  of  refutation  or  for  that  of 
defence,  according  to  circumstances.  If  neither  of  the 
two  alternativcH  above-mentioned  is  found  correct,  this 
is  an  argument  againwt  the  the.sis.* 

In  regard  to  Uahitw^  and  Primtio^  the  rule  is  the 
e  as  about  Contraries ;  only  that  the  first  of  the  two 
above  alternatives  always  holds,  and  the  second  never 
occurs.**  If  sensible  perception  can  bo  predicated  of 
vision,  in«oEaibility  aI«o  can  be  predicated  of  blindnesi?; 
otherwise,  ttie  thesis  foils* 

In  regard  to  ReUita^  the  inference  holds  from  the 
correlate  of  the  subject  to  the  correlate  of  the  pretlicate* 
If  knowledge  is  belief,  that  which  is  known  in  l^elieved; 
if  vision  is  sensible  perception,  that  which  is  visible  is 
sensibly  perceivable*     Some  say  that  there  are  cases  in 

hich  the   above  does  not  hold;  e.g,^  Tliat  which  is 

nsibly  perceivable  is  knowable ;  yet  sensible  percept 
tion  is  not  knowledge,  Btit  this  objection  is  not  valid  ; 
for  many  persons  dispute  the  first  of  the  two   pro- 


rvniArkod  the  Kwine  iking  ftboQt  htl 
ruloJi  for  Uio  convcmioo  of  pn^jwii- 
tioiiAf  in  thu  W^intiiug  of  the  Anitly* 

•  Tojiic.  11.  viii.  p,  113.  k  21'p. 
114,  ii, C     Xitfi^wty  hi,  Kill   ni  rtn- 

di    t^    mmnakiM    twl   rmv 
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^  Uiulp.  114.  a*  7-12* 
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positionB.  This  laciis  will  be  equally  available  for  ibe 
purpose  of  refutation;  thus,  you  may  argue— Tbtf 
which  is  sensibly  perceivable  is  not  krrowable,  becaiK 
sensible  perception  is  not  knowledge/ 

18,  You  will  look  at  the  terms  of  the  propoeitiiii, 
also,  in  regard  to  their  Derivatives,  Inflections^  &t, 
and  to  matters  associated  with  them  in  the  way  of  pml 
duction,  preservation,  &c.  This  locus  serves  both  fcr 
proof  and  for  refutation.  What  is  affirmable  of  tk 
subject,  is  affirmable  also  of  its  derivatives  :  what  18  unt 
affirmable  of  the  derivatives,  is  not  affirmable  of 
subject  itself.^ 

19*  Arguments  may  often  be  drawn,  both  for  pr 
and  for  refutation,  from  matters  Similar  or  Analo^ 
to  the  subject  or  predicate  of  tlie  thesis.  Thus,  if  om\ 
and  the  same  cognition  comprehends  naany  things,  one 
and  the  same  opinion  will  also  comprehend  many  things. 
If  to  possess  vision  is  to  see,  then  also  to  possess  audition 
is  to  hear.  If  to  possess  audition  is  twt  to  hear,  theo 
neither  is  to  possess  vision  to  see.  The  argument  may] 
be  urged  whether  the  resemblance  is  real,  or  cols 
generally  supposed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  infereii 
will  not  hold  from  one  to  many.  Thus,  if  to  know  isH 
to  cogitate,  then  to  know  many  things  should  be  to 
cogitate  many  things.  But  this  last  is  impossible. 
man  may  know  many  things,  but  he  cannot  oogit 
many  things ;  therefore,  to  know  is  not  to  cogitate.* 


'  Topic  11.  viii,  p.  lU,  a.  13-25. 
"^  ibid.  ix.  p.  114,  a.  26-K  5.     dJ- 

(fivXaKTixd — fi^Xoi'  ovv  or*  iviif  oirotov 
fjvv  bttx^^t^os  Ttt>v  Kara  r^v  «vr^v 
(Tvaroix^av  dyadttv  fj  (watvrrov^  Koi 
rt\  Xoiwa  ndvTii  dt^tty^iva  ylvtrai. 
—  b*  23 ;  Siv  fAtv  ytiff)  rd  ttoii/t*- 
ica   dyu$dt   Kai  avrd   vkty  dyaOmyt  2i>v 
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*  Ibid.  X,  p.  114,  b.  25-a6 :  waiim 
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20.  There  are  various  loei  for  argument,  arising 
from  degmes  of  Comparison^more,  less,  equally.  One 
ig  the  argument  from  concomitant  variations,  which  is 
Hvaihible  both  for  proof  and  for  disproof.  If  to  do 
injustice  is  evil,  to  do  more  injustice  is  more  evil.  If 
an  increase  in  degree  of  the  subject  imph'es  an  increase 
in  degree  of  the  predicate,  then  the  predicate  is  tndy 
affirmed ;  if  not,  not.  This  may  be  shown  by  Induc- 
tion, or  repetition  of  particular  instances,'  Again, 
suppose  the  same  predicate  to  be  affirmable  of  two 
distinct  subjects  A  and  B,  but  to  be  more  probably 
affiiinable  of  A  than  of  B.  Then,  if  you  can  show  that 
it  does  iioi  belong  to  A,  you  may  argue  {h  fortkm)  tlmt 
it  does  not  belong  to  B;  or,  if  you  can  show  that  it 
belongs  to  B,  you  may  argue  (h  fortiori)  that  it  belongs 
also  to  A*  Or,  if  two  distinct  predicates  be  aftinnable 
respecting  the  same  subject  but  with  unequal  degi'ees 
of  probahiHty,  then,  if  you  can  disprove  the  more  pro- 
bable of  the  two,  you  may  argue  from  thence  in  disproof 
of  the  less  probable;  and,  if  you  can  prove  the  less 
probable,  you  may  argue  from  thence  in  proof  of 
the  more  probable*  Or,  if  two  distinct  pretlicates  be 
affirmable  respecting  two  distinct  subject-s  but  with 
ane<iual  degrees  of  probability,  then,  if  you  can  dis- 
prove the  more  probable  you  may  argue  from  thence 
K||gainst  the  less  probible ;  and,  if  you  can  prove  the  less 
f  probable,  you  are  furnished  with  an  argument  in  proof 
of  the  more  probable.**  If  the  degrees  of  probability, 
instead  of  being  unequal,  are  equal  or  alike,  you  may 


•  To|wa  U.  X.  p,  114.  K  ST-p*  U6, 
impcft  t&  pthf  f (  acoXm»(9fi  to  ^xXXor 
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still,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  argue  in  like  manner  from 
proof  or  disproof  of  the  one  to  proof  or  disproof  of  the 
other.* 

21.  Another  locus  for  argument  is,  that  ex  adjuncto. 
If  the  subject,  prior  to  adjunction  of  the  attribute,  be 
not  white  or  good,  and  if  adjunction  of  the  attribute 
makes  it  white  or  good,  then,  you  may  argue  that  the 
adjunct  must  itself  be  white  or  good.  And  you  might 
argue  in  like  manner,  if  the  subject  prior  to  adjunction 
were  to  a  certain  extent  white  or  good,  but  became 
more  white  or  more  good  after  such  adjunction.**  But 
this  lociis  will  not  be  found  available  for  the  negative 
inference  or  refutation.  You  cannot  argue,  because 
the  adjunction  does  not  make  the  subject  white  or 
good,  that  therefore  the  adjunct  itself  is  not  white 
or  not  good.' 

22.  If  the  predicate  be  aflfirmable  of  the  dtibject  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  must  be  affirmable  of  the  sub- 
ject simply  and  absolutely.  Unless  the  subject  be  one 
that  can  be  called  white  or  good,  you  can  never  call  it 
more  white  or  more  good.  This  locus  again,  however, 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  negative,  for  the  purpose  of 
refutation.  Because  the  predicate  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  the  subject  in  greater  or  less  degree,  you  are  not 
warranted  in  inferring  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject  at  all.  Sokrates  cannot  be  called  in  greater  or 
less  degree  a  man ;  but  you  cannot  thence  infer  that 
he  is  not  called  a  man  simply.**  If  the  predicate  can 
be  denied  of  the  subject  simply  and  absolutely,  it  can  be 
denied  thereof  with  every  sort  of  qualification  :  if  it  can 
be  affirmed  of  the  subject  with  qualification,  it  can  also 
be  affirmed  thereof  simply  and  absolutely,  as  a  possible 


•  Topic.  II.  X.  p.JJtf),  a.  15-24 :  €k 
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predicate,*  'fhis^  however,  when  it  comes  to  be  ex- 
phiiuedi  means  only  that  it  can  be  ufHrnied  of  sonxe 
among  the  particulars  called  by  the  name  of  the  subject. 
Aristotle  rea)g'iuzc8  tliat  the  same  predicate  may  often 
be  alErmed  of  the  subject  secundum  t^uid^  and  denied  of 
the  subject  simply  and  absolutely.  In  some  places,  (as 
among  the  Triballi)  it  is  lionuurablc  \io  sacrifice  your 
fattier;  simply  and  absolutely,  it  is  not  honourable.  To 
one  who  is  sick,  it  is  advantageous  to  undergo  medical 
treatment ;  speaking  simply  and  absolutely  (t.e,,  to  per* 
sons  generally  in  the  ordinary  state  of  heiilth)»  it  is  not 
advantageous.  It  is  only  when  you  can  tnily  affirm 
the  proposition,  without  adding  any  qualifying  words, 
that  the  proposition  is  true  simply  and  absolutely.*^ 


ni 

Sucli  are  the  chief  among  tho  thirty-seven  Lijci  whicli 
Aristotle  indicates  for  debating  dialectically  those 
theses  in  which  the  predication  is  only  of  Accident — 
not  of  Genus,  or  Proprium,  or  Definition*  He  proceeds 
(in  the  Tliird  Book  of  the  Topica)  to  deal  Be])arately 
with  one  special  branch  of  such  theses,  respecting  Ej-pe- 
tefida  and  Ptyimda :  where  the  question  put  is.  Of  two 
or  more  distinct  subjects,  which  is  the  more  desirable 
or  the  better  ?  The  cases  supposed  are  those  in  which 
the  difference  of  value  between  the  two  subjects  com- 
pareil  is  not  conspicuous  and  unmistakeable,  but  w4iere 
there  is  a  tolerably  near  approximation  of  value  between 
them,  80  as  to  warrant  doubt  and  debate/ 

We  must  presmne  that  questions  of  this  clasa  oocurred 
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very  frequently  among  the  dialectical  debates  of  Ari- 
stotle's contemporaries ;  so  that  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  give  advice  apart  for  conducting  them  in  the  best 
manner. 

1.  Of  two  good  subjects  compared,  that  is  better  and 
more  desirable  which  is  the  more  lasting* ;  or  which  is 
preferred  by  the  wise  and  good  man ;  or  by  the  profes- 
sional artist  in  his  own  craft ;  or  by  right  law ;  or  by  the 
multitude,  all  or  most  of  them.  That  is  absolutely  or 
simply  better  and  more  desirable,  which  is  declared  to 
be  such  by  the  better  cognition ;  that  is  better  to  any 
given  individual,  which  is  declared  to  be  better  by  his 
own  cognition.* 

2.  That  is  more  desirable  which  is  included  in  the 
genus  good,  than  what  is  not  so  included ;  that  which 
is  desirable  on  its  own  account  and  per  se,  is  better  than 
what  is  desirable  only  on  account  of  something  else 
and  per  ojccidens ;  the  cause  of  what  is  good  in  itself  is 
more  desirable  than  the  cause  of  what  is  good  by 
accident.^ 

3.  What  is  good  absolutely  and  simply  (i.e.j  to  all 
and  at  all  times)  is  better  than  what  is  good  only  for  a 
special  occasion  or  individual;  thus,  to  be  in  good 
health  is  better  than  being  cut  for  the  stone.  What  is 
good  by  nature  is  better  than  what  is  good  not  by 
nature;  e.g,j  justice  (good  by  nature),  than  the  just 
individual,  whose  character  must  have  been  acquired/ 
What  is  good,  or  what  is  peculiarly  appurtenant,  to  the 
more  elevated  of  two  subjects  is  better  than  what  is 
good  or  peculiar  to  the  less  elevated.  Grood,  having  its 
place  in  the  better,  prior,  and  more  exalted  elements  of 
any  subject,  is  more  desirable  than  good  belonging  to 
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the  derivative,  seamdary,  and  less  exalted ;  thus,  health, 
which  has  it«  Beat  in  proper  admixture  and  proportion 
of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  tlie  body  (wet,  dry, 
hot,  cold),  in  better  than  strength  or  beauty — strength 
residing  in  the  bonea  and  muscles,  beauty  in  proper 
symmetry  of  the  limbs.'  Next,  an  end  is  superior  to 
that  which  is  means  thereunto ;  and,  in  comparing  two 
distinct  means,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  end  is  the 
better.  That  which  tends  to  secure  the  great  end  of 
life  is  superior  to  that  which  tends  towards  any  other 
end  ;  means  to  happiness  is  better  than  means  to  intel- 
ligence; also  the  possible  end,  to  the  impossible.  Com- 
paring one  subject  as  means  with  another  subject  as 
end,  we  must  examine  whether  the  second  end  is  more 
superior  to  the  end  produced  by  the  fiiist  subject,  than 
the  end  produced  by  the  first  subject  is  superior  to  the 
means  or  first  subject  itself.  Far  example,  in  the  two 
endsi  happiness  and  health,  if  happiness  as  an  end 
surpasses  health  as  an  end  in  greiiter  proportion  than 
health  surpasses  the  means  of  health,  then  the  means 
producing  happiness  is  better  than  the  end  health.'' 

Again,  that  which  is  more  beautiful,  honaurablct  and 
praiseworthy  per  8€^  is  better  than  what  possesses  these 
same  attributes  in  equal  degree  but  only  on  account  of 
some  other  consequence.  Thus,  friendship  is  superior 
to  wealth,  justice  to  strength ;  for  no  one  values  wealth 


•  TofioL  UI.  L  p.  lie,  b.  12-22 : 
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except  for  its  consequences,  whereas  we  esteem  friend- 
ship per  se,,  even  though  no  conseciuences  ensue  from  it/ 
Where  the  two  subjects  compared  are  in  themselves 
so  nearly  equal  that  the  difference  of  merit  can  hardly 
be  discerned^  we  must  look  to  the  antecedents  or  con- 
sequents of  eachy  especially  to  the  consequents ;  and, 
according  as  these  exhibit  most  of  good  or  least  of  evil, 
we  must  regulate  our  estimation  of  the  two  subjects  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.^     The  larger  lot  of 
good  things  is  preferable  to  the  smaller.     Sometimes 
what  is  not  in  itself  good,  if  cast  into  the  same  lot  with 
other  things  very  good,  is  preferable  to  another  thing 
that  is  in  itself  good.     Thus,  what  is  not  per*  se  good,  if 
it   goes   along  with  happiness,  is  preferable  even   to 
justice  and  courage.     The  same  things,  when  taken 
along  with  pleasure  or  with  the  absence  of  pain,  are 
preferable  to  themselves  without  pleasure  or  along  with 
pain.''     Everything  is  better,  at  tlie  season  when  it  tells 
for  most,  than  itself  at  any  other  season ;  thus,  intel- 
ligence and  absence  of  pain  are  to  be  ranked  as  of 
more  value  in  old  age  than  in  youth ;  but  courage  and 
temperance  are  more  indispensably  required,  and  there- 
fore more  to  be  esteemed,  in  youtli  than  in  old  age* 
What  is  useful  on  all  or  most  occasions  is  more  to  be 
esteemed  than  what  is  useful  only  now  and  then ;  e.ff^ 
justice  and  moderation,  as  compared  with  courage  :  also 
that  which  being  possessed  by  every  one,  the  other  would 
not  be  required ;  e.g.^  justice  is  better  than  courage,  for, 
if  every  (me  were  just,  courage  would  not  be  required,* 
Among  two  subjects  the  more  desirable  is  that  of 
which  the  generation  or  acquirement  is  more  desirable  ; 
that  of  which  the  destruction  or  the  loss  is  more  to  be 
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deplored;  that  which  is  nearer  or  more  like  to  the 
Stimrnum  Uanwn  or  to  that  which  ia  better  than  itself 
(unless  indeed  the  ree^emblance  be  upon  the  ridicnloiis 
mde,  in  the  nature  of  a  caricature,  as  the  ape  h  to 
man*)  ;  that  which  is  the  more  conspicuous;  the  more 
diflBcult  to  attain  ;  the  more  special  and  peculiar ;  the 
more  entirely  removed  from  all  had  acconipanimente ; 
that  which  we  can  best  sharo  with  friends ;  that  which 
we  wish  to  do  to  our  friends,  rather  than  to  ordinary 
itrangers  {e.g.j  doing  justice  or  conferring  benefit,  than 
seeming  to  do  so ;  for  towards  our  friends  we  prefer 
doing  this  in  reality,  while  towards  strangers  we  prefer 
seeming  to  do  so**)  ;  that  whicli  we  cannot  obt^nin  from 
others,  as  compared  with  that  which  can  he  hired  ;  that 
which  is  unconditionally  desirable,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  desirable  only  when  we  have  something 
else  along  with  it ;  that  of  which  the  absence  is  a  ground 
of  just  reproach  against  us  and  ought  to  make  us 
ashamerl  ;*  that  whicli  does  good  to  the  {>roprietor,  or  to 
the  best  parts  of  the  proprietor  (to  his  mind  rather  than 
his  body)  ;**  that  which  is  eligible  on  its  own  ground, 
rather  tlian  from  opinion  of  others ;  that  which  is 
eligible  on  Uith  tlieso  accounts  jointly,  than  either,* 
Acquisitions  of  supererogation  are  better  than  neoeft- 
saries,  and  are  sometimes  more  eligible :  thus,  to  live 
well  is  better  than  life  simply  ;  philos  '  *  15  is  better 
than  money*making ;  but  sometimes  nt ,    _ ^1  i^jb  are  more 
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eligible,  as,  e,g.j  to  a  starving  man.    Speaking  generally, 
necessaries  are  more  eligible  ;  but  tbe  others  are  better/ 

Among  many  other  loci,  applicable  to  this  same 
question  of  comparative  excellence  between  Itvo  different 
subjects,  one  more  will  suffice  here.  You  must  dis- 
tinguish the  various  ends  in  relation  to  which  any  given 
subject  is  declared  to  be  eligible :  the  advantageous,  the 
beautiful,  the  agreeable.  That  which  conduces  to  all 
the  three  is  more  eligible  than  that  which  conduces  to 
one  or  two  of  them  only.  If  there  be  two  subjects,  both 
of  them  conducive  to  the  same  end  among  the  three, 
you  must  examine  which  of  them  conduces  to  it  most. 
Again,  that  which  conduces  to  the  better  end  {e.g,^  to 
virtue  rather  than  \o  pleasure)  is  the  more  eligible. 
The  like  comparison  may  be  applied  to  the  Fmfienda  as 
well  as  to  the  Expdenda.  That  is  most  to  be  avoided 
wliich  shuts  us  out  most  fr'om  the  desirable  acquisitions: 
€.^.,  sickness  is  more  \^  be  avoided  than  ungraceful  form ; 
for  sickness  shuts  ua  out  more  completely  both  from 
virtue  and  from  pleasure,^ 

The  same  loci  which  are  available  for  the  question 
of  comparison  will  be  also  available  in  the  question  of 
positive  eligibihty  or  positive  ineligibiHty.*'  Further, 
it  holds  for  all  cases  of  the  kind  that  you  should  enun- 
ciate the  argument  in  the  most  general  terms  that  each 
case  admits  ;  in  tliis  way  it  will  cover  a  greater  number 
of  particulars.  SHght  mutations  of  language  will  often 
here  strengthen  your  case:  that  which  is  (good)  by 
nature  is  more  (good)  than  that  which  is  (good)  not 
by  nature ;  that  which  makes  the  subject  to  which  it 
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is  better  than  that  which  doea  not  make  the  subject 
good.' 

The  loci  jtist  enumerated  are  Universal,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  debate  of  thetes  propounded  in  universal 
terms ;  but  they  will  also  be  applicable,  if  the  the«ifi 
propounded  be  a  Particular  proposition. 

If  you  prove  the  universal  affirmative,  you  will  at 
the  same  time  prove  the  particular ;  if  you  prove  the 
universal  negative,  you  prove  the  particular  negative 
also.  The  universal  loci  from  Opposites^  from  Con- 
jugates, from  Inflections^  will  be  alike  applicable  to 
particular  propositions.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the  uni- 
versal locus  from  Contraries,  If  all  pleasure  is  good^ 
then  all  pain  is  evil, — ^this  will  apply  also  to  the  par- 
ticular, If  some  pleasure  is  good,  then  some  pain  is 
evil :  in  the  particular  as  in  the  universal  form  the 
proposition  is  alike  an  Endox  or  conformable  to  com- 
mon received  opinion.  The  like  may  be  said  about 
the  lod  from  Habihis  and  Privafio;  also  about  those 
from  Generation  and  Destniction;'*  again,  from  More, 
Lesfii  and  Equally — this  last,  however,  with  some  re- 
striction, for  the  locus  from  Less  will  serve  only  for 
proving  an  affirmative*  Thus,  if  some  capacity  is  a  less 
good  than  science,  while  yet  some  capacity  is  a  good, 
then,  h  fortiori^  some  science  is  a  good.  But,  if  you 
take  the  same  locus  in  the  negative  and  say  that  no 
capacity  is  a  good,  you  will  not  be  warranted  in  saying, 
for  that  reason,  that  no  science  is  a  good.*  You  may 
apply  this  same  loais  from  Less  to  compare,  not  merely 
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two  subjects  io  different  genera,  but  also  two  siilrijects  of 
different  degrees  under  the  same  genus.  Thus,  let  the 
thesis  be,  Some  science  or  cognition  is  a  good.  Ton 
will  disprove  this  thesis,  if  you  can  show  that  prudence 
(4>fi6vfiet^)  is  not  a  good;  for,  if  prudence,  which  in 
common  opinion  is  most  confidently  held  to  be  a  good^ 
be  really  not  so,  you  may  argue  that,  a  fortiori^  no  other 
science  can  be  so.  Again,  let  the  thesis  be  propounded 
with  the  assumption  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  true  or 
false  in  any  one  case,  it  shall  lie  accepted  as  true 
or  false  in  all  universally  (for  example,  that,  if  the 
human  soul  is  immortal,  all  other  souls  are  immortal  also;  , 
or  if  not  that,  then  none  of  the  others)  :  evidently,  tlM 
propounder  of  such  a  thesis  extends  the  particular  int^ 
an  universal.  If  he  propounds  his  thesis  affirmatively, 
you  must  try  to  prove  the  negative  in  some  particular 
case ;  for  this,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  wiJl  be 
equivalent  to  proving  an  universal  negative.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  puts  his  thesis  negatively,  you  will  tiy 
to  prove  some  particular  affirmative ;  which  (always 
under  the  given  conditions)  will  carry  the  nniver^ 
affirmative  also/  ^d 

Suppose  the  respondent  to  propound  his  thesis  ind^^ 
finitely,  not  carrying  the  indication  either  of  universal 
or  particular ;  «.^,,  Pleasure  is  good.  This  can  be  proved 
by  showing  either  that  all  pleasure  is  good,  or  that 
some  pleasure  is  good ;  while  it  can  be  refuted  only 
through  the  universal  negative — by  showing  that  no 
pleasure  is  good.^  But,  if  the  thesis  be  divested  of  its 
indefinite  character  and  propounded  either  as  universal 
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iOt  as  particular,  there  will  then  be  two  distinct  ways  of 
refuting  it.  If  it  be  farther  specialized — e*y.,  One  plea- 
sure only  is  good — there  will  be  three  ways  of  refuting: 
you  may  show  either  that  all  pleasures  are  good ;  or  that 
DO  pleasure  is  good ;  or  that  more  pleasures  than  one 
are  good.  If  the  proposition  be  specialized  ferther  still 
— e,ff.^  Pi  udenee  alone  among  all  the  virtues  is  science, — 
there  are  four  lines  of  argument  open  for  refuting  it: 
you  may  prove  either  that  all  virtue  is  science ;  or  that 
no  virtue  is  science ;  or  that  some  other  virtue  (such  as 
justice)  is  science;  or  that  prudence  is  not  science.* 

In  dealing  with  a  particular  proposition  as  thesis, 
gtill  other  loci  already  indicated  for  dealing  with 
universal  propositions  will  be  available.  You  will 
run  through  the  particulan*  comprised  in  the  subject, 
distributed  into  genera  and  species.  When  you  have 
produced  a  number  of  particulars  successively  to  es- 
tablish the  universal,  affirmative  or  negative^  you 
'  are  warranted  in  calling  on  the  respondent  either 
to  admit  the  universal,  or  to  prtxluce  on  his  side  some 
adverse  particular.**  You  will  also  (as  was  before 
recommended)  distribute  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
into  the  various  species  which  it  comprehends.  If 
no  one  of  these  s|)ecie8  be  traly  aflirmable  of  the 
subject^  then  neither  can  the  genui*  be  truly  affirm- 
able;  so  that  you  will  have  refuted  the  thesis,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  affirmative.  If,  on  the  contrary,  any 
one  of  the  species  be  truly  affirmable  of  the  subject, 
then  the  genus  will  also  be  truly  affirmable ;  so  that 
you  will  have  refuted  the  thesis,  8upjx>8ing  it  to  be 
negative.     Thus,   if  the   thesis  pix>pounded   be,   The 
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soul  IB  a  number:  you  di\nde  number  into  its  two 
species,  odd  and  even,  and  prove  that  the  soul  i» 
neither  odd  nor  even ;  wherefore,  it  is  not  a  number,* 

IV. 

After  this  long  catalogue  of  Loci  belonging  to  debate 
OB  propositions  of  Accident,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate those  applicable  to  propositions  of  Genus  and 
of  Proprimn,  Neither  Genus  nor  Proprium  is  often 
made  subject  of  debate  as  such ;  but  both  of  them  aw 
constituent  elements  of  the  debate  respecting  Definition, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence.^  For  that  reason, 
both  deserve  to  be  studied. 

When  the  thesis  propounded  affirms  that  A  is  genus 
of  B,  you  will  run  over  all  the  cognates  of  B,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  one  among  them  respecting  which 
A  cannot  be  affirmed  as  genus.  If  there  be,  this  is  a 
good  argument  against  the  thesis;  for  the  genus  ought 
to  be  predicable  of  alL  Next,  whether  what  is  really 
no  more  than  an  accident  is  affirmed  as  genus,  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Perhaps 
(g.^.)  white  is  affirmed  in  the  thesis  as  being  genus  of 
snow;  but  white  cannot  be  truly  so  affirmed;  for  it  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  snow,  but  is  only  a  quality  or 
accident/  Examine  whether  the  predicate  A  comes 
under  the  definition  already  given  of  an  Accident,— 
that  which  may  or  may  not  be  predicated  of  the  subject ; 
also,  whether  A  and  B  both  fall  under  the  same  one 
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mt  of  the  ten  Categories  or  Predicaments.  If  B  the 
Hubject  comes  under  Essentia^  or  Quatej  or  Ad  Aliquid^ 
A  the  predicate  ought  also  to  belong  to  Essentia^  or 
Quale^  or  Ad  Aliquid :  the  species  and  the  genus  ought 
to  come  under  the  same  Category/  If  this  be  not  the 
aise  in  a  thesis  of  Genus,  the  thesis  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

You  are  aware  that  the  species  always  partakes 
of  the  genus,  while  the  genus  never  partakes  of  the 
8[3ecie8 ;  to  partake  meaning  that  the  species  includes 
the  essence  or  definition  of  the  genus,  but  the  genus 
never  includes  the  essence  or  definition  of  the  species, 
You  will  examine,  therefore,  whether  in  the  thesis  pro- 
pounded to  you  this  condition  is  realized  ;  if  not,  the 
thesis  may  be  refuted.  Suppose,  e,g,^  that  it  enunciates 
some  8Uj)erior  genus  as  inchiding  Ens  or  Unum,  If  this 
were  true,  the  genus  so  assigned  would  still  partake  of 
EruH  and  Unum  ;  for  Ens  and  Unum  may  be  predicated 
of  all  existences  whatever.  Therefore  what  is  enun- 
ciatad  in  the  thesis  as  a  genus,  cannot  be  a  real  genus.** 
Perhaps  you  may  find  something  respecting  which 
the  subject  (species)  may  be  truly  affirmed,  while  the 
predicsite  (genus)  cannot  be  truly  affirmed.  If  so, 
the  predicate  is  not  a  real  genus.  Thus,  the  thesis 
may  enunciate  Ens  or  Scibile  as  being  the  genus  ol 
OphuthiU,  But  this  last,  the  species  or  subject  Opinabile^ 
may  be  affirmed  respecting  Non-Em  also;  while  the 
predicates  Ens  or  Scibile  (given  as  the  pretended  genus 
of  OpmahiU)  cannot  be  affirmed  respecting  NoU'Ens, 
You  can  thus  show  that  Ens  or  ScibUe  is  not  the  real 


*  Tufiic.  IV.  L  j\  120,  Ix  3e-tv  121,  to  Cbtdgor.  p.  II,  a.  24,  teq.  wo  lOiall 
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genuB  of  OpiiiaUle^  The  pretended  fipecies  Opmahile 
(comprising  as  it  does  both  Ens  and  Non-Em)  stretches 
farther  than  the  pretended  genus  Ens  or  Scibiie: 
whereas  every  real  genus  ought  to  stretch  farther  than 
any  one  or  any  portion  of  its  constituent  specieB,**  The 
thesis  may  thus  be  overthrown,  if  there  be  any  one 
species  which  stretches  even  equally  far  or  is  co 
extensive  with  the  pretended  genus.'' 

It  is  a  general  truth  that  the  same  species  cannot 
belong  to  two  distinct  genera,  unless  one  of  the  two 
be  subordinate  to  the  other,  or  unless  both  of  them  be 
comprehended  under  some  common  higher  genus.  You 
will  examine,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  other 
genus,  besides  the  predicate  of  the  thesis,  to  which  the 
subject  of  the  thesis  can  be  referred.  If  there  be  some 
other  genus,  not  under  either  of  the  two  conditions  above 
indicated,  the  predicate  enunciated  by  the  thesis  cannot 
be  the  real  genus  of  the  subject.  Thus,  if  the  thesis 
declares  justice  to  be  science  (or  to  belong  to  the 
genus  science),  you  may  remark  that  there  is  another 
distinct  genus  (virtue)  to  which  justice  also  belongs. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  it  would  be  replied 
that  science  and  virtue  can  both  be  reierred  to  one 
and  the  same  higher  genus,  viz.,  habit  and  disposition* 
Therefore  the  thesis,  Justice  is  science,  will  not  be 
truly  open  to  objection  on  this  ground,'' 

Again,  if  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  be  the  true 
genus  of  the  subject,  all  the  higher  genera  in  which 
the  predicate  is  contained  must  also  be  predicated  in 
Quid  (as  the  predicate  itself  is)  respecting  the  subject. 
This  you   must  show  by   an  induction    of  particular 
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^instauoes,  no  ouinitor-inBtance  being  producible/  If  the 
l^theets  enunciated  does  not  conform  to  this  condition, 
you  will  have  a  good  argument  against  it.  You  wiU 
also  run  over  the  sub-species  that  are  comprehended 
in  the  Bubject  of  the  thesis,  considered  as  a  genus  ;  and 
you  will  examine  whether  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
(together  with  all  its  superior  genera)  is  predicable 
eatentially  or  in  Quid  of  all  these  sub-species*  If  you 
can  find  any  one  among  these  sub-species,  of  which  it 
is  not  essentially  predicable,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
is  not  the  true  genus  of  the  subject  ;**  the  like  also,  if 
the  definitions  of  these  genera  are  not  predicable  of  the 
subject  or  its  sub-species/ 

Perhaps  the  thesis  may  enunciate  as  a  genus  what 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  differentia.  It  may  also 
enunciate  the  differentia  either  as  a  part  of  the  genus 
or  as  a  part  of  the  species;  or  it  may  enunciate  the 
genus  either  as  a  part  of  the  differentia  or  as  a  part  of 
the  species.  All  these  are  attackable.  The  differentia 
^Js  not  a  genu8,  nor  does  it  respond  to  the  i|U<  stion 
^Quid  e^t^  but  to  the  question  Quale  quid  ^a/.  It 
is  ali*^ys  either  more  extensive  than  the  species,  or 
"  ve   therewith/     If  none  of  the  diflerentiaa 
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belonging  to  a  genus  eaai  be  predicated  of  a  species, 
neither  can  the  genus  itself  be  predicated  thereof. 
Thus,  neither  odd  nor  even  can  be  predicated  of  the 
soul ;  accordingly,  neither  can  the  genus  (number)  be 
predicated  of  the  bduL*  If  the  species  be  prius  naturd, 
so  that  when  it  disappears  the  enunciated-  genus  dis- 
appears along  with  it,  this  cannot  be  the  real  genus ; 
nor,  if  the  enunciated  genus  or  differentia  can  be  sup- 
posed to  disappear  and  yet  the  species  does  not  dis- 
appear along  with  them.^  If  the  species  partakes  of 
(includes  in  its  essence)  something  contrary  to  the 
enunciated  genus,  this  last  cannot  be  the  real  genus  ; 
nor,  if  the  species  includes  something  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly belong  to  what  is  in  that  genus.  Thus,  if  the 
soul  partakes  of  (or  includes  in  its  essence)  life,  and  if 
no  number  can  possibly  Hve,  the  soul  cannot  be  a 
species  of  number.^ 

Again,  the  generic  term  and  the  specific  term  ought 
to  be  univocal  in  signification.  You  must  examine 
(according  to  the  tests  indicated  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Topica)  whether  it  be  taken  equivocally  in  the  thesis. 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  a  ground  of  attack,  and  also  if  it 
be  taken  metaphorically ;  for  every  genus  ought  to  be 
enunciated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  no 
metaphor  can  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  genus.**  Note 
further  that  every  true  genus  has  more  than  one  dis- 
tinct species.    You  will,  therefore^  examine  whether  any 
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other  species,  besides  tbe  subject  of  the  thesis,  can  be 
BUggested  as  belonging  to  the  predicate  of  the  thesis. 
If  none,  that  predicate  cannot  be  the  true  genus  of  the 
subject.* 

Several  loci  are  furnished  by  Contraries,  either  to 
the  species  or  the  genus.  If  there  be  something  con- 
trary to  the  species,  but  nothing  contrary  to  the  genus, 
then  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  species  ought  to  be 
included  under  the  same  genus  as  the  species  itself; 
but,  if  there  be  something  contrary  to  the  species,  and 
also  something  contrary  to  the  genus,  then  that  which 
is  contrary  to  the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  genus.  Each  of  these  doc- 
trines you  will  have  to  make  good  by  induction  of 
particular  cases,"*  If  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
species  be  a  genus  itself  {e,g.y  banum)  and  not  included 
in  any  superior  genus,  then  the  like  will  be  true  re- 
specting the  species  itself:  it  will  not  be  included  in 
any  genus ;  and  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  will  not 
be  a  true  genus.  Bonum  and  malum  are  not  included 
in  any  common  superior  genus ;  each  is  a  genus  jt?er  seJ^ 
Or  suppose  that  the  subject  (species)  of  the  thesis,  and 
the  predicate  (genus)  of  the  thesis,  have  both  of  them 
contraries ;  but  that  in  the  one  there  is  an  interme- 
diate between  the  two  contraries,  and  in  the  other,  not. 
This  shows  that  the  predicate  cannot  be  the  true  genus 
of  the  species ;  for,  wherever  there  is  an  intermediate 
between  the  two  contraries  of  the  s|)ecies,  there  also 
is  au  intermediate  between  the  two  contraries  of  the 
genus;  and  vice  versd.^  If  there  be  an  intermediate 
between  the  two  contraries  of  the  species,  and  also  an 
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intermediate  between  the  two  contraries  of  the  genus, 

you  will  examine  whether  both  intermediates  are  of 
like  nature,  designated  by  analogous  terms.  If  it  be  not 
so  (if,  e,g.^  the  one  intermediate  is  designated  by  a  posi- 
tive term,  and  tlie  other  only  by  a  negative  term),  you 
will  have  ground  for  contending  against  the  thesis,  that 
the  predicate  enunciated  therein  is  not  the  true  genus 
of  the  subject.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  probable  (lifho^ov) 
dialectical  argument — to  insist  upon  analogy  between 
the  two  intermediates ;  though  there  are  some  particular 
cases  in  which  the  doctrine  does  not  hold.* 

Again,  suppose  different  conditions  :  that  there  is  no 
contrary  to  the  genus^  but  that  there  is  a  contrary  to 
the  species-  You  will  examine  whether  not  merely  the 
contrary  of  the  species,  but  also  the  intermediate  be- 
tween its  two  contraries,  is  included  in  the  same  genus; 
for,  if  the  two  contraries  are  included  therein,  the  inter- 
mediate ought  also  to  be  included.  This  is  a  line  of 
argument  probable  {Le.y  conformable  to  general  pre- 
sumption, and  recommendable  in  a  dialectical  debate), 
though  there  are  not  wanting  examples  adverse  to  it : 
thus,  excess  and  defect  are  included  in  the  same  genus 
evil,  but  the  moderate  or  measured  {r6  fscrpiov)  is  not 
in  the  genus  evil,  but  in  the  genus  good.^  We  must 
remark,  moreover,  that  though  it  be  a  probable  dia- 
lectical argument,  that,  wherever  the  genus  has  a  con- 
trary, the  species  will  also  have  a  contrary,  yet  there 
are  cases  adverse  to  this  principle.  Thus,  sickness  in 
general  has  for  its  contrary  health  in  general ;  but  par- 
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6  fi  a  lilts  dfL^oiVj  KaBajrtp  cir' 
apcrijf  KOi  KaKias^  xal  BiKatotrxfvrjt 
ta\    tidiKias*     d^^olif   yap    Kara 

*  Ibid.  b.  23-30. 
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ticular  species  of  sickness  (such  as  fever,  ophthalmia^ 
gout^  &c.)  have  no  contrary.' 

Such  will  be  your  way  of  procedure,  if  the  thea 
propounded  be  Affirmative,  and  if  you  have  to  n 
out  a  negative  against  it  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thesis  be  Negative,  so  that  you  have  to  make  out  an 
affirmative  against  it,  you  have  then  three  lines  of  pro- 
cedure open.  1.  The  genus  may  have  no  contrary, 
while  the  species  has  a  contrary  :  in  that  case,  you  may 

^ perhaps  be  able  to  show  that  the  contrary  of  the  spedea 
(subject)  is  included  in  the  predicate  of  the  thesis 
(genus) ;  if  so,  then  the  species  also  will  be  included 
therein.     2.  Or,  if  you  can  show  that  the  intermediate 

■  between  the  species  and  its  contrary  is  included  in  the 

■  predicate  (geuus),  then  that  same  genus  will  also  in- 
clude the  species  and  it8  ct^ntrary ;  for,  wherever  the 
intermediate  is,  there  also  are  the  two  extremes  between 

ft  which  it  is  intermediate.     3.  Lastly,  if  the  genus  has  a 

■  contrary  as  well  as  the  species,  you  may  be  able  to  show 
that  the  contrary  of  the  species  is  included  in  the  con- 
trary of  the  genus ;  assuming  which  to  be  the  case,  then 

■  the  species  itself  will  be  included  in  the  genus.^  These 
^we  the  three  modes  of  procedure,  if  your  task  is  to 
Httiake  out  the  negative. 

■  If  the  genus  enunciated  by  the  thesis  be  a  true  one, 
all  the  Derivatives  and  Collaterals  of  the  predicate  will 
be  fit  and  suitable  for  those  of  the  subject.  Thus,  if 
justice  be  a  sort  of  science,  justly  will  be  scientifically, 
and  the  just  man  will  be  a  scientific  man.  This  locws 
is  useful  to  be  kept  in  mind,  whether  you  have  to  make 

t  an  affirmative  or  a  negative.*     You  may  reason  in 
9  nme  way  about  the  Ajmloga  of  the  predicate  and 


•  Topk.  IV.  iiL  fv  rJ3,  b,  30-37. 

•  Ibid.  ft.  lo-iL 
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the  subject ;  about  the  productive  and  destructive  causes 
of  each ;  the  manifestations  present,  past,  and  future,  of 
each,  &c/ 

When  the  opposite  of  the  species  (subject)  is  Priva- 
tive,  the  thesis  will  be  open  to  attack  in  two  ways.  1.  If 
tlie  privative  opposite  be  contained  in  the  predicate,  the 
subject  itself  will  not  be  contained  therein  ;  for  it  is  a 
general  truth  that  a  subject  and  its  privative  opposite 
are  never  both  of  them  contained  in  the  same  lowest 
genus :  thus,  if  vision  is  sensible  perception,  blindness 
is  not  sensible  jDerception.  2,  If  both  the  species  and 
the  genus  have  privative  opposites,  then  if  the  privative 
opposite  of  the  species  be  contained  in  the  privative  op- 
posite of  the  genus,  the  species  itself  will  also  be  con- 
tained in  the  genus;  if  not^  not.  Thus,  if  blindness 
be  an  inability  of  sensible  perception,  vision  will  be 
a  sensible  perception.  This  last  locus  will  be  avail- 
able, whether  you  are  making  out  an  aflfirmative  or  a 
negative.*' 

If  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  be  a  true  genus,  yoi: 
may  convert  the  thesis  simply,  having  substitutjed  foi 
the  predicate  the  denial  of  its  Contradictory  ;  if  not, ' 
not.     Vice  versd^  if  the  new  proposition  so  formed  be 
true,  the  predicate  of  the  thesis  will  be  a  tine  genus ; 
if  not,  not.    Thus,  if  good  be  the  true  genus  of  pleasur- 
able, nothing  that  is   not   good   will   be  pleasurable,! 
This   locus   also  will   serve   both   for  making  out   at 
affirmative  and  for  making  out  a  negative.** 

If  the  subject  (species)  of  the  thesis  be  a  Relative 
you  will  examine  whether  the  predicate  (genus)  be 
relative  also ;  if  not,  it  will  not  be  the  true  genus  of 
the  subject.     The  converse  of  this  rule,  however,  will 


( 


Topia  lY.  iv.  p.  U4,  a.  15-34.  *  IbiiL  a.  35-b,  6. 

Ibid,  b,  7-14 :  iruXiv  <Vt  rmtt  dno<l>dtrim¥  aitorretJ'  owifl-aAti',  &c. 
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not  hold ;  and  indeed  the  rule  itself  is  not  abeolutelj 
uni versa!.*  You  may  also  argtie  tliat,  if  the  correlate  of 
the  genus  be  not  the  same  as  the  correlate  of  the  species, 
the  genus  cannot  be  truly  predicated  of  that  species : 
thus,  half  IS  the  correlate  of  double,  but  half  is  not  the 
proper  correlate  of  multiple;  therefore,  multiple  is  not 
the  true  genus  of  double.  Hut  your  argument  may 
here  l^e  met  by  contradictory  inst-inces;  thus,  cognition 
has  reference  to  the  coffniium^  but  habitus  and  dispositio 
(the  genera  to  which  cognith  belongs)  do  not  refer  to 
coffTiihim^  but  to  animal  You  may  also  examine  whether 
the  correlate,  when  applied  to  the  genus,  is  put  in  the 
same  case  {B.g*^  genitive,  dative,  &c.)  as  when  it  is 
apjjhed  to  the  species :  if  it  be  put  into  a  different  case, 
this  affords  presumption  that  the  genus  is  not  a  true 
genus;  thougli  here  again  instances  may  be  produced 
showing  that  your  presumption  will  not  hold  univer- 
sally*  Farther,  you  will  observe  whether  the  correlates 
thus  similarly  inflected  reciprocate  like  the  spc^cies  and 
inus;  if  not,  this  will  furnish  you  with  the  same 
adverse  presumption.* 

Again,  examine  whether  the  correlate  of  the  genus 

genus   to   the  correlate   of  the   species ;   if  it   lie 

go,  you  may  argue  that  the  genus  is  not   truly 

icftted.     ThuSf  if  the  thosis  afErms  that  perceptio 

the  genus  of  cagnitio^  it  will  follow  that  perdpihile 

the  genus  of  oognascibiU.     Now  this  cannot  be  main* 

wned ;  for  there  are  some  eognoscibilia  which  are  not 

jrceivable,  e,g^  some  cogiiabilia  {inielligi/jUiaf  i^a^/ro). 

Jince  therefore  percipibik  is   not  the   true  genus  of 

^eqgnosabik^  neither  can  peroepHo  be  the  true  genus  of 

coffniiio^ 


•  Topic  IT.  tr-  ^  m,  K  i5^a 


•  IW.  p.  Its,  n.  25-3J :  6pAif  6i  ««;  $1 
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Suppose  the  thesis  predicates  of  meraory  that  it  is 
— a  continuance  of  cognition.  This  will  be  open  to 
attack,  if  the  predicate  be  affirmed  as  the  genus  (or 
even  as  the  accident)  of  the  subject.  For  every  con- 
tinuance must  be  in  that  which  continues.  But  memory 
is  of  necessity  in  the  soul ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  in 
cognition.*  There  is  another  ground  on  which  the 
thesis  will  be  assailable,  if  it  defines  memory  to  be — 
a  habit  or  acquirement  retentive  of  belief.  This  ^11 
not  hold,  because  it  confounds  habit  or  disposition 
with  act ;  which  last  is  the  true  description  of  memory. 
The  opposite  error  will  be  committed  if  the  respon- 
dent defines  perceptivity  to  be  a — ^movement  through 
or  by  means  of  the  body.  Here  perceptivity,  which 
is  a  habit  or  disposition,  is  ranked  under  movement, 
which  is  the  act  exercising  the  same,  Le.y  perceptivity 
in  actual  exercise.**  Or  the  mistake  may  be  made 
of  ranking  some  habit  or  disposition  under  the  power 


leal  rot)  ri^iirios  to  jroKKooTtifiofttov' 
Bit  yap  rh  avTiKeifltPov  TOV  dvTUCtl- 
fuvov  yivos  dvai. 

We  mm%  take  note  here  of  the 
larj?e  flcose  in  which  Aristotle  uses 
'KvTiKtlfupa—Oppmita,  including  as 
one  of  the  four  varieties  Rdata  and 
Corrdata  =  lidatM-  OppoHta  (to 
HBO  a  technical  word  faiBiliar  in 
l(^cal  manimls).  I  have  before 
{mpra,  p.  150)  remarked  the  incon- 
venienoe  of  calling  the  Eelative  op- 
potiie  to  ita  Correlate ;  and  have  ob- 
served that  it  18  logically  incorrect 
to  treat  Rd^ta  aa  a  speciea  or  mode 
of  the  genus  Opjmtkh  The  reverse 
would  be  more  correct ;  we  ought  to 
rank  OpposUa  ae  a  species  or  mode 
under  the  genus  lielata.  Since  Ari- 
stotle numbers  Eelata  amonof  the  ten 
Catecjories,  he  ou^ht  to  have  seen 
thai  it  cannot  be  included  as  a  sub- 


ordinate under  any  superior  genus, 

•  Topic.  IV.  iv.  p.  125,  h.  6 : 
otoK  ft  Tr}V  ^ijnffLtjv  fioi^rfV  fwiarrifitit 
«tiT€V.  iratra  yap  jttninj  eV  rw  /xfWt^i 
KOI  Wipi  iKflvOf  &(rrt  Kal  rf  Tjjt  tmtrnj' 

Spa  €v  rji  tiTiOTTf^Pf  tTTfiirj  povfi  r^f 
tTTKrnffirjs  (tiriv.  tovto  S*  ovk  iv%i^ 
;if*rar  /JiJ^^ij  yhp  frami  iv  ^vxH-  A. 
definition  airailar  to  this  ia  fuund  in 
the  KnityloH  of  Plato,  p.  437,  B: 
fntira  flt  tf  pi^fU7  iravri  irov  fitjvvti 
OTi  fioy^  lOTW  «V  TTJ  '^x5»  *^^^*  o^ 
<f>opA^ 

•*  Ibid,  V.  p.  125,  b.  15-19.    tnov  r^r 

fi  ^iv  yap  ar<r^orir  ffifi  fj  5«  Kivritnt 
fv*pyfta.  This,  too,  seems  to  allude 
to  Plato  s  explanation  of  ntcr^cri^  in 
the  Timanis,  pp.  43,  C,  64,  B:  com- 
pare also  the  Platonic  or  pseudo- 
Platonic  Defioitiones,  p.  414,  C, 
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nsequent  on  the  poasession  thereof^  as  if  this  power 
ere  the  superior  genus:  thus  the  respondent  may 
fine  gentJenese  to  be  a  continence  of  anger ;  courage, 
continence  of  fears;  justice,  a  continence  of  ap- 
petite of  lucre.  But  the  genus  here  assigned  is  not 
a  good  one :  for  a  man  who  feels  no  anger  is  called 
gentle ;  a  man  who  feels  no  fear  is  called  courageous ; 
whereas  the  continent  man  is  he  who  feels  anger 
or  fear,  but  controls  them.  Such  controlling  power 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  gentleness  and  courage, 
insomuch  that^  if  the  gentle  man  happened  to  feel 
anger,  or  tlie  a^urageous  man  to  feel  fear,  each  would 
control  these  impulses ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  essence 
thereof,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  genus  under  which 
they  falL*  A  like  mistake  is  made  if  pain  be  predicated 
as  the  genus  of  anger,  or  supposition  as  the  genus  of 
belief.  The  angry  man  doubtless  feels  pain,  but  his 
pain  precedes  his  anger  in  time,  and  is  the  antecedent. 
^. cause  thereof;  now  the  genus  can  never  precede  its 
Hl^cies  in  time.  80  also  a  man  may  have  the  same 
[  supposition  sometimes  with  belief,  sometimes  without  it ; 
^accordingly,  supposition  cannot  be  the  genus  of  belief 
^any  more  than  the  same  animal  can  be  sometimes  a 
man,  sometimes  a  brute,**  And  indeed  the  same  negative 
conclusion  would  follow,  even  if  we  granted  that  every 
supposition  was  always  attended  with  belief.  For,  in 
that  case,  supposition  and  belief  would  be  co-extensive 


•  Topic  rv*  V.  p.  125,  b,  20-27. 

*  Wait«»  in  his  note*  (p.  478),  bhvb 
that  Arintotlo  U  here  in  the  wrong. 
Btit  I  do  aot  igroe  with  Wut£.  Ari* 
utotb  Gonsiiitfi  wioTU  to  bf»  an  ao- 
cidcntiJ  loootDpttiunstit  of  vwAij^ttf, 
fiol  #  ifiedM  tliareof.  It  may  \m 
pfmmt  or  Mhtmi  witbont  det^nnlning 


whkh  tenn  hifl  refmBoe  only  to  the 
int^llcctiml  or  ooncepiiTe  part  of  the 
roentjii  supposition*  At  least  thc'fe'^ 
Beems  to  be  nothing  oontimdictory  or 
lUToneous  in  what  Arii totle  hen?  nayii, 
though  ho  doeeooi  adhere  «vcrxwbere 
to  thi»  iwtriotod  mMalng  of  {mdkff* 
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terms ;   but  the  generic  term  must  always  be  more^^ 
extensive  than  its  specific* 

You  will  farther  examine  whether  the  predicate  of 
the  thesis  be  of  a  nature  to  inhere  in  the  same  substancei 
as  the  subject.     If  it  be  not,  it  cannot  be  truly  pre* 
dicated  thereof,  either  as  genus  or  even  as  accident. 
White  (species)  and  colour   (genus)  are  of  a    nature 
to   inhere   or  belong  to  the   same    substance^       But, 
if  the  thesis  declares  that  shame  is  a  species  of  fear, 
or  that  anger  is  a  species  of  pain,  you  may  impugn 
it  on  the  ground  that  shame  belongs  to  the  reasoning  j 
element  in  man,  fear  to  the  courageous  or  energetic  H 
element;    and    that   pain    belongs  to    the    appetitive 
element,  anger  to  the  courageous.     This  proves   that 
fear  can  neither   lie   the   genus  nor   the  accident   of 
shame;   that  pain  can  neither  be  the  genus  nor  the 
accident  of  anger,** 

Suppose  the  thesis  declares  that  animal  is  a  speciee 
under  the  genus  tnsibik  or  percipibiku  You  may  oppose 
it  by  pointing  out  that  animal  is  only  vmUle  secundum 
quid,  or  partially ;  that  is,  only  so  far  aa  regards 
body,  not  as  regards  mind.  But  the  species  always 
partakes  of  its  genus  wholly,  not  partially  or  secundum 
quid ;  thus,  man  is  not  partially  animal,  but  wholly  or 
essentially  animaL  If  what  is  predicated  as  the  genua 
be  not  thus  essentially  paiiaken,  it  cannot  be  a  true 
genus ;  hence  neither  vidbile  nor  percipibile  is  a  true 
genus  of  animal/ 

Sometimes  what  is  predicated  as  the  genus  is,  when 


•  Topic.  TV.  V.  p.  125,  b.  28-p. 
126,  a,  2. 

"  n>id,  p.  126,  a.  3-16.  Compare 
V,  iv.  p.  133,  a.  31.  Ariatotle  appears 
here  to  recogniae  th«  Platonic  doctrine 
as  laid  down  in  the  Kepublic  and 
limffiua,  Asserting  either  three  distinct 


part£  of  the  soul,  or^  rather,  three  ds»- 
tinct  souls.  In  the  treatise  Be  Ammft 
(III.  ix.  p.  432,  a.  25;  L  v.  p.  411, 
b,  26),  he  dissents  from  and  impagOB 
this  same  doctrine. 
•  Topic.  IV.  V.  p.  126,  a,  17-! 
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mpared  to  its  gpeciea,  only  as  a  part  to  the  whole ; 
which  1*8  never  the  case  with  a  tnie  genus.  Some  refer 
animal  to  the  genus  living  body ;  but  body  is  only 
part  of  the  whole  animal,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
true  genus  thereof/  Sometimes  a  species  which  is 
blameworthy  and  hateftil,  or  a  species  which  is  praise- 
worthy and  eh'gihle,  may  be  referred  to  the  power  or 
capacity  from  which  it  sprinp^s,  as  g^enus;  thus,  the 
thief,  a  blameworthy  and  hateful  character,  may  be 
referred  to  the  predicate — capable  of  stealing  another 
man's  property.  But  this,  though  true  as  a  predicate, 
is  not  the  true  genus ;  for  the  honest  man  is  also 
capalile  of  so  acting,  but  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
thi«if  by  not  acting  so,  nor  having  the  disposition  so  to 
act.  All  power  and  capacity  is  chgible ;  if  the  al>ove 
were  the  true  genus  of  thicfi  it  would  be  a  case 
in  wliich  power  and  capacity  is  hlame worthy  and 
hatefub  Neither,  on  the  other  hand»  can  any  thing  in 
it**  own  nature  praigewortliy  and  eligible,  be  referred  to 
power  and  capacity  as  its  genus ;  for  nil  power  and 
capacity  is  praiseworthy  and  eligible  not  in  itself  or  its 
own  nature,  but  by  re?i*^on  of  something  else,  namely, 
its  realizable  consequences.'* 

Again,  you  may  detect  in  the  thesis  sometimes  the  mis- 
take of  putting  under  one  genus  a  species  which  properly 
comes  under  two  genera  conjointly,  not  sul»alternate  one 
to  the  other ;  sometimes,  the  mistake  of  predicating  the 


•  Toplcft,  IV,  ▼*  p^  12^  ft.  2^29.      I  jiroof  othU  Umyicr  or  ju<1;mJoat  con- 

•  Ibid,  A.  SO-h,  a  I  nfMP  M  itai  f"    ccmini;  the  i-crsonii  cftJUt!  Soj>hinti^ 


This  gf-n^ml  drift  of  Ariftoitc  !« 
here  tUuMmtnd  \i^{Ut  hy  Uking  lluj 


when  we  find  him  i^^ruupm';  thcmi  m 
tit«  biLDch  or  ^ffitra  ikUd  t^txmr^  iilun^; 
uitJi  tl)iovt»«,  Tlie  luajonly  of  hi* 
imiTt«tnict«<i  conlt'in|H*nifieji  wouM 
jimimhly  liavi^  ii;:rco<)  in  thi«  joil^* 
nicTit,  hill  thny  wcjidd  ccruiinljr  Imvo 


thief  vFfmmlct J,  ajiart  from  the  oilu*r    enrolU^d  Amtotlr  Ulmjwlf  ttirj4iiig  tW 
twa     But  HO   nnmt  uoliot?  hew  the  ,  tkwphtnt*  tliU*  dritrcm'wL 
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genus  as  a  differentia^  or  the  differentia  as  a  genus.* 
Sometimes,  also,  the  subject  in  which  the  attribute  or 
affection  resides  is  predicated  as  if  it  were  the  genus  of 
such  affection  ;  or,  e  converso^  the  attribute  or  affection  is 
predicated  as  the  genus  of  the  subject  wherein  it  resides ; 
€.g.^  when  breath  or  wind,  whicli  is  really  a  movement 
of  air,  is  aflSrmed  to  be  air  put  in  motion,  and  thtis  con- 
stituted as  a  species  under  the  genus  air;  or  when  snow 
is  declared  to  be  water  congelated  ;  or  mud,  to  be  earth 
mixed  with  moisture.^  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the 
predicate  a  true  genus ;  for  it  cannot  be  always  affirmed 
of  the  subject. 

Or  perhaps  the  predicate  affirmed  as  genus  may  be 
no  genus  at  all ;  for  nothing  can  be  a  genus  unless 
there  ai^  species  contained  under  it ;  €,g,^  if  the  thesis 
declare  white  to  be  a  genus,  this  may  be  impugned, 
because  white  objects  do  not  differ  in  specie  from  each 
other.  Or  a  mere  universal  predicate  (sucli  as  Ens  or 
Unmn)  may  be  put  forward  as  a  genus  or  differentia ; 
or  a  simple  concomitant  attribute,  or  an  equivocal  term, 
may  be  so  put  forward,"" 

Perhaps  it  may  happen  that  the  subject  (species)  and 
the  predicate  (genus)  of  the  thesis  may  each  have  a  con- 
trary term  ;  and  that  in  each  pair  of  contrary  terms  one 
may  be  better,  tlie  other  worse.  If,  in  that  case,  the  better 
species  be  referred  to  the  worse  genus,  or  vice  vtrsd^  this 
will  render  the  thesis  assailable.  Or  perhaps  the  species 
may  be  fit  to  be  referred  equally  to  both  the  contrary 
genera ;  in  which  case,  if  the  thesis  should  refer  it  to 
tlie  worse  of  the  two,  that  will  be  a  ground  of  objection. 
Thus,  if  the  soul  be  referred  to  the  genus  mobile^  you 
are  at  liberty  to  olyect  that  it  is  equally  referable  to  the 


4 


T^pict,  IV,  V.  p,  12{;,  k  7-33.  "  Ibkl  b.  a-J-p.  127,  a.  19. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  p.  127,  ft,  20-b,  7, 
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ihile:  and  that,  a*  the  latter  is  the  better  of  the 
lit  to  bo  referred  to  the  better  in  preference 


There  is  a  loem  of  More  and  Less,  which  may  be 
e  available  in  various  ways*    Thus,  if  the  geiiut 
redicated  admits  of  being  graduated  as  more  or  lees, 
wliile  the  species  of  which  it  is  predicated  docs  not 
mit  of  inch  graduation^  you  may  queetion  the  applica- 
iHty  of  the  genus  to  the  species,**     You  may  raiwe  the 
[Uestion  al^o,  if  there  be  any  thing  el»e  which  looks 
oally  like  the  true  genus,  or  more  like  it  than  the 
nus  predicated  by  the  thesis.    This  will  happen  often, 
when  the  essence  of  the  species  includes  several  distinct 
elements;  euf.^  in  f  lie  essence  of  anger,  there  is  included 
both  pain  (an  emotional  element),  and  the  supposition 
or  belief  of  being  undervalued  (an  intellectual  element)  ; 
lience,  if  the  thesis  ranks  anger  under  the  genus  pain, 
ou  may  object  that  it  equally  belongs  to  the  genus 
pposition/    Tliis  locus  is  useful  for  raising  a  negative 
question,  but  will  serve  little  for  establishing  an  affirm- 
ative.  Towards  the  affirmative,  you  will  find  advantage 
in  examining  the  subject  (species)  respecting  whicli  the 
lesis  predicates  a  given  genus ;  for,  if  it  can  l»e  shown 
at  this  supposed  species  is  no  real  species  but  a  genus, 
e  genus  predicated  thereof  will  be  a  fortiori  a  genus,"* 
Simie  think  (^ys  Aristotle)*  that  Differentia  as  well 
Genus  is  predicated  essentially  respecting  the  Species, 


*  T0|ikm,  IV,  ri,  p.  127,  K  S-IT.  cWt  xarrffopovfuwa,  ual  ^  AtitfHarm^  i 

*  Unci.  K  lS-2o:    Iri  M  tw  ^*aX-  it^h'  1x^9^  tbrtlp  wmw  mMti^  Y^*"*!] 
Xov  Kal  ^rro^t  hm^n9va(oifn  |itV,  ti  ro  Ire, 

Of  a#VT«i  H  ^«XXor,  TO  «•  fftor  |.ij  *  IbitL  h.  3S-p.  IIW,  ».  12, 

fiijT  ovro  ^^Tt  TO  mar  iVf  ifo  |  '  Ibid*  a.  20,  khj.  :   nrtl  ti  ^#i 

Ibift   b.   26*37:    x^^'M*^    ^   ^  \  *i^^*^    luirifyofimla Bas^    j^vporior    ro 
inl  Twp  rotavr§Hf  itdKtvra  /^'  i  y*Vi>c  awh  rrft  hua^apSis^  &Cl 

JIM  ffMLftTOi  ro£  liSovf  «V  r«p  ri 
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Accordinglyj  Genus  must  be  discriminated  fi'om  DiiFer* 
entia<  For  such  discrimination  the  following  charac- 
teristics are  pointed  out : — 1.  Genus  has  greater  extent 
in  predication  than  Differentia*  2.  In  replying  to  the 
enquiry,  Quid  est?  it  is  more  suitable  and  significant 
to  declare  the  Genus  than  the  Differentia.  3.  Dif- 
ferentia declares  a  quality  of  Genus,  and  tlierefore  pre- 
supposes Genus  as  already  known  ;  but  Genus  does  not 
in  like  manner  presuppose  Differentia.  If  you  wish 
to  show  that  belief  is  the  genus  to  wliich  cognition 
belongs,  you  must  examine  wliether  the  cognoscens 
believes  quel  cognoscens.  If  be  does  so,  your  point  is 
made  out.** 

Wherever  a  predicate  is  universally  true  of  its  sub- 
jectj  while  the  proposition  is  not  true  if  simply  convei-ted, 
(i.^.,  wherever  the  predicate  is  of  larger  extension  than 
the  subject),  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguisliing  it  from 
a  genus.  Accordingly,  when  you  are  respondent, 
maintaining  the  affirmative  side,  you  will  use  such  pre- 
dicate as  if  it  were  a  genus ;  but,  when  you  are  assailant^ 
you  will  not  allow  the  respondent  to  do  so.  Yon  may 
quote  against  him  the  instance  of  A'on-Kns;  which  is 
predicable  of  every  thing  generated,  but  wdiich  is  not  a 
genus,  since  it  has  no  species  under  iC 


4 
4 


Aristotle  passes,  in  the  Fifth  book  of  the  Topica,  to 
those  debates  in  which  the  thesis  set  up  declares  the 
predicate  as  Proprinm  of  the  subject. 

A  Proprium  may  belong  to  it«  snlyect  either  pei*  se 
and  semper^  or  relatively  to  something  else  and  occa* 


•  Topica,  TV.  vi.  p.  128,  n,  m.  If 
joii  are  trying  to  show  rijv  rmartjfirjp 
ontp  wioTWt  you  iimat  examine  fi  6 
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sionally  or  Bometimes.  It  is  a  proprium  pe7*  se  of  man 
to  be  an  animal  by  nature  tractal^Ie*  It  is  a  relative 
proprinm  of  the  houI  in  regard  to  the  body,  to  exer- 
cise command ;  of  the  body  in  regard  to  the  soul,  to 
obey  command.  It  is  a  proprium  semper  of  a  god,  to  be 
immortal ;  it  ts  an  occasional  projmum  (/.e.,  sometimes) 
of  \\m  or  that  man,  to  be  walking  in  the  market-place.* 
When  the  projinum  is  set  out  relatively  to  gomething 
else,  the  debate  muttt  involve  two  questions,  and  may 
involve  four.  Than,  if  tlie  thesis  affirms  that  it  is  a 
proprium  of  man  relatively  to  horse  (discriminating 
man  from  horse)  to  l>e  by  nature  two-footed,  you  may 
(as  opponent)  either  deny  that  man  is  two-footed,  or 
affirm  that  horse  is  two-footed ;  or  you  may  go  fartlier 
and  affirm  that  man  is  by  nature  four-footed,  or  deny 
that  horse  is  by  nature  four-footed.  If  you  can  succeed 
in  showing  any  one  of  these  four,  you  will  have  refuted 
the  theris.** 

The  Proprium  per  se  discriminates  its  subject  from 
everything  else,  and  is  universally  true  thereof;  the 
relative  Proprium  discriminate!^  its  subject  only  from 
dome  other  assignable  subject.  The  relative  Proprium 
may  be  either  constant  and  univer^lly  true,  or  true 
with  exceptions — true  and  applicable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things :  it  may  l^e  tested  through  those  Loci 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  applicable  to  the 
Accident.  The  Proprium  per  se,  and  the  amfttant 
Propritmi,  have  certain  Loci  of  their  own,  which  we 
shall  now  indicate.    The*ie  are  the  most  logictil  {sensu 


•  Topicm  V.  I  p.  128,  b.  H-21. 
Thnt  wKich  Arintotlt)  cnlh  iV^pHtmi 
jmr  «r  let  ft  )in:>tiri  titu  of  tlvi^  ttubjcct 
much   tflatitff  an  what  lie  C4fcllii 
ibo  rtiaiipt  rrr^i^UiiL    Hiu 
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Aristatelico)  or  suitable  for  Dialectic ;    fiirnishing  the ' 
most  ample  matter  for  debates.* 

Aristotle  distinguishes  (1)  those  cases  in  which  the 
alleged  proprium  is  a  true  proprium,  but  is  incorredlT 
or  informally  set  out  in  the  thesis,  from  those  (2)  ii 
which  it  is  untruly  predicated,  or  is  no  proprium  at  all 

To  set  out  a  proprium  well,  that  which  is  predi- 
cated ought  to  be  clearer  and  better  known  than  the 
subject  of  which  it  is  predicated,  since  the  purpose  of 
predicating   the  proprium  is  to  communicate  know^ 
i  ledge.^    If  it  be  more  obscure  or  less  known,  you  may 

impugn  the  thesis  as  bad  in  form,  or  badly  set  out 
Thus,  if  the  thesis  declares,  as  a  proprium  of  fire,  that 
fire  is  of  all  things  the  most  like  to  the  soul,  this  is 
not  well  set  out,  because  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  not 
so  well  known  as  the  essence  of  fire.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject,  ought  to 
be  better  known  even  than  the  subject  itself;  for 
whoever  is  ignorant  that  A  belongs  to  B  at  all,  cannot 
possibly  know  that  A  is  the  proprium  of  B.*'  Thus, 
if  the  thesis  declare,  as  proprium  of  fire,  that  it  is  the 
first  or  most  universal  subject  in  which  it  is  the  nature 
of  soul  to  be  found,  the  predicate  is  here  doubly  un- 
knowable :  first,  the  hearer  does  not  know  that  the 
soul  is  found  in  fire  at  all ;  next,  he  does  not  know 
that  fire  is  the  Jirst  subject  in  which  soul  is  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  respondent  will  repel  your  attack 


Ibid.  b.  34-p.  120,  a.  35.    twv  d*  ]  yvcDpi/iwTcpwv    ovv    airodortov     ovt*» 


lbi<t>v  fOTt  XoyiKa  ^laXurra'  &c.  He 
explains  presently  what  lie  means  by 
XoyiKCL  —  XoyiKov  6c  roirr  fori  rrpo- 
^Xtj^Qj  TTpos  6  \(^yoi  yivoiVT  hv  Koi  crvj^- 
voi  Koi  KoKoi.  The  distinctions  in  this 
paragraph  are  not  very  sharply  drawn. 
"  Topica,  V.  i.  p.  129,  b.  7:  yvaxreays 
yap    €V(Ka    to    idiov    iroiovfitOa'    dia 


yap  tarai  KaTavo€iv   ixavcor   fiaXXop. 

tie  repeats  the  same  dictum,  sub- 
stantially, in  the  next  page,  p.  130, 
a.  4 :  TO  yap  tdiov  rov  fuiOeiv  x^*^ 
aiToblhoTai  \  and,  again,  p.  131,  a.  1. 

"  Ibid.  b.  15:  6  /x^  yap  (id«af  d 
T^b*  vnapx^i'i  01*6'  €4  T^d*  \mup\€L 
/idvo)  yvdjpul. 
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■  if  he  can  show  tliat  his  proprium  h  more  knowable 

■  in  lioth  the  two  above-mentioned  ways*  If,  for  ex- 
W  ample,  he  declares  as  thesis^  To  have  senaible  percep- 

ktiou  iM  the  proprium  of  an  animal,  here  the  proprium 
is  lioth  well  known  in  itoelf,  and  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  the  given  subject.    Accordingly,  it  is  well 
wt  out^  M  far  as  this  condition  is  concerned.' 
1        A  second  condition  of  its  being  well  set  out  is,  that 
fit  shall  contain  neither  equivocal  term  nor  equivocal 
or  amphibolical  proposition.     Thus,  if  the  thesis  de- 
clares, To  perceive  is  Uie  proprium  of  an  animal,  it  is 
equivocal;   for  it  may  mean  either  to  have  sensible 
perception,  or  to  exercise  sensible  perception  actually, 
ft  You  may  apply  the  test  to  such  a  thesis,  by  syllogizing 

■  from  one  or  both  of  these  equivocal  meanings.  The 
I  respondent  will  make   good    bin  defence,  if  he  shows 

■  that  there  is  no  such  equivocation :  as,  for  example, 
if  tiie  thesis  be.  It  is  a  proprium  of  fire  to  be  the  body 

K  most  easily  moved  into  the  upper  region ;  where  tiiere 

■  is  no  equivocation,  either  of  term    or  proposition.** 

■  Sometimes  the  equivocation  may  be^  not  in  the  name 

■  of  the  proprium  itM*lf  but,  in  the  name  of  the  subject 
■te  wliich  it  \h  applied.  Where  this  last  is  not  unum  et 
^^mmpkx  but  equivocal,  the  1he»i«  must  sjxjcify  which 

among  the  several  senses  is  intended ;  and,  if  that  be 
neglected,  the  manner  of  setting  out  is  incorrect,* 

I  Another  furm  of  the  like  mistake  is,  whore  the  same 
term  is  repeated  both  in  the  predicate  and  in  the 
subject ;  which  is  often  done,  both  as  to  Proprium  and 
^.  to  Definition,  though  it  is  a  cause  of  ol^curity,  as 
well  as  a  tiresome  lepetition.**  The  repetition  may  be 
made  in  two  ways;  either  directly,  by  the  same  term 


\ 


'■i^  V.  tL  p.  120,  b.  21-29, 
b.  30*p.  130,  ».  J3. 
ibici.  p.  130,  a.  15-28. 
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occurring  twice ;  or  indirectly,  when  the  second  term 
given  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  defined  without  repeat- 
ing the  first.  An  example  of  direct  repetition  is. 
Fire  is  a  body  the  rarest  among  bodies  (for  proprium 
of  fire).  An  example  of  indirect  repetition  is,  Earth  is 
a  s:ubstame  which  tends  most  of  all  bcdies  downwards 
to  the  lowest  region  (as  proprium  of  earth) ;  for,  wlien 
the  respondent  is  required  to  define  bodies^  he  must  define 
them — such  and  such  substances^  An  example  free  from 
objection  on  this  ground  is,  Man  is  an  animal  capable 
of  receiving  cognition  (as  propriom  of  man). 

Another  mode  of  bad  or  incorrect  setting  out  is^ 
when  the  term  predicated  as  proprium  belongs  not  only 
to  the  subject,  but  also  to  all  other  subjects.  Such  a  pro- 
position is  useless ;  for  it  furnishes  no  means  of  discrimi- 
nating the  subject  from  anything  •,  whereas  discrimina- 
tion is  one  express  purpose  of  the  Proprium  as  well  as 
of  the  Definition.*'  Again,  another  mode  is,  when  the 
thesis  declares  several  propria  belonging  to  the  same 
subject,  without  announcing  tliat  they  are  several.  As 
the  definer  ought  not  to  introduce  into  his  definition 
any  words  beyond  what  are  required  for  declaring  the 
essence  of  the  subject,  so  neither  should  the  person 
who  sets  out  a  proprium  add  any  words  beyond  those 
requisite  for  constituting  the  proprium*  Thus,  if  the 
thesis  enunciates,  as  proprium  of  fire,  that  it  is 
the  thinnest  and  lightest  body,  here  are  two  propria 
instead  of  one.  Contrast  with  this  another  propriurn, 
free  from  the  objection  just  pointed  out— Moist  is  that 
which  may  assume  every  variety  of  figure.*" 


I 


•  Topica,  V.  ii.  p.  130,  a*  M-h,  5. 
lit  yap  mi  raurcft'  «W*  fTm^ui  Koi  ovtrla 
TataSr    ecrrat  yap    ovros    to    oufria 

*  Ibid.  I),  i*ii ;  axpuoi^  yap  tarai  rit 
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A  fartlier  miMtake  ib,  when  the  predicate  declaring 
the  proprium  includes  either  the  subject  itself  or  8ome 
species  comprehended  under  the  subject ;  fur  example^ 
when  we  are  told,  as  a  proprium  of  animal ^  that 
animal  is  a  substance  of  which  man  is  a  species.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  proprium  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  its  Hubject;  but  man  is  even  less  known 
(posterior  in  respect  to  cognition)  than  animarl,  because 
it  is  a  species  under  the  genus  animal/ 

Again,  our  canon — Tliat  tlie  Proprium  should  bo 
better  known  than  its  subject,  or  should  make  the  sub* 
jcct  better  known — will  be  violated  in  another  way,  if 
the  proprium  enunciated  be  something  opposite  to  the 
subjuct,  or  in  any  other  way  Mmnl  tutiurd  as  compared 
with  the  subject ;  and  still  more,  if  it  be  postetius  naturd 
as  compared  with  the  subject.  Thus,  it*  a  man  enun- 
ciateSi  as  proprium  of  good,  that  good  is  that  which  is 
most  opposite  to  evil,  his  proprium  will  not  be  well  or 
correctly  set  out/ 

Perhaps,  again,  the  thesis  may  enunciate  as  proprium 
what  is  not  constantly  appurtenant  to  the  subject,  but 
is  sometimes  absent  therefrom ;  or,  intending  to  enun- 
ciate an  occasional  proprium,  it  may  omit  to  specify  the 
qualifying  epithet  mammiaL  In  either  case  the  pro- 
prium is  not  well  set  out,  and  a  ground  is  furnished  for 
censuix},  which  ought  always  to  be  avoided/ 

Moreover,  the  proprium  will  not  i>e  well  set  out,  if  it 
be  such  as  docs  not  necessarily  l>elong  to  the  subject. 


•  Topic*,  V.  iii.  p.  130,  K  .m 

not  clear  or  «itbfiiJCtory,  na  Al«xfcinltjr 
mamkm  in  tkliulm  (|n  2S4,  b.  12-23, 
fk^.)»  Ho  MjH  titat  it  ma;  poM  ha 
%n  fvdolop— 'tamcfchins;  fiufficietitly 
pljiuwUo  io  bo  «iiopIuyod  in  Direct ic. 
la  tet»  AlttiAoder  vuttmUy  Guuico* 


vertA  lbi«  locm  in  wb«t  bi»  tuiys  a 
Unit*  fanbifT  down  (SrboJ.  p.  286,  ft. 
31),  Uuit  thfi  I'roprium  in  alwrnys 
ffiniW  naturd  witb  tt4  xiibji^ct 

*  IbtiL  0.  27-b.  la     ovir  /<rrtit  ««- 
X^f  mti^twtm  r^  Tidiov^— o£<crtJ#  d«mW 
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but  IB  only  shown  by  the  evidence  of  sense  to  belong 
thereunto.  In  this  case,  when  the  subject  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  sensible  perception,  no  one  knows  whether  the 
supposed  proprium  still  continues  as  its  attribute.  Thus, 
suppose  the  thesis  to  enunciate  as  a  proprium  of  the 
sun,  that  it  is  the  brightest  star  borne  in  movement 
above  the  earth :  the  fact  that  it  is  so  borne  in  move- 
ment above  the  earth  is  one  that  we  know  by  sensible 
perception  only  ;  accordingly,  after  the  sun  sets  and  w^e 
cease  to  see  it,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  continues  to  be 
borne  in  movement.  If  a  proprium  knowable  as  such 
by  sense  be  chosen,  it  ought  to  be  one  which  is  also 
knowable  independently,  as  belonging  to  the  subject  by 
necessity.  Thus,  if  a  man  enunciates,  as  proprium  of 
superficies,  that  superficies  is  what  first  becomes  coloured 
or  first  receives  colour,  this  is  a  proprium  well  set  out. 
For  we  know  clearly  that  it  must  alw^ays  belong  to  a 
superficies ;  though  we  may  also  obtain  the  additional 
evidence  of  sense,  by  looking  at  some  perceivable 
body/ 

Perhaps  too  the  thesis  may  enunciate  the  Definition 
as  if  it  were  a  Proprium ;  which  is  another  ground  for 
objecting  that  the  proprium  is  not  well  set  out.  Thus, 
the  thesis  may  enunciate,  as  proprium  of  man,  that  man 
is  a  land  animal  walking  on  two  feet.  Here  what  is 
given  as  proprium  is  the  essence  of  man,  which  never 
ought  to  be  affirmed  in  the  proprium.  To  set  out  the 
proprium  well,  the  pi^cdicate  ought  to  reciprocate  and 


•  Tf^pica,  V.  ill  p,  131,  b.  19-36, 
mov   ITT  ft  6   $tfAtms  tin(f>avtlm'   tBiov 

Ttvt  TT  p  o  IT  K  f  ;(;  |P  r^  r  a  t  tw  Ktxp^^^' 
Saif  T  o  to  vTta  ^*  &  <pav(  pov  t  tr^ 
TiF  iwdpx^^  ^^^f  *^T  ^^  tcard  tovto 
KoK^s  anod(ito^inyv  to  riyr  iwifj^avtiat 


Aristotle  mcanB  that  we  \novr 
clearly,  hi/  evidence  inrle pendent  <^ 
Heme,  that  the  siiperticies  must  be 
the  first  jiortioii  of  the  body  that 
becomes  coloured,  ihoii^h  we  mny 
attain  the  a^ditiuiial  evidence  of  our 
senses  (ir^ocricfx/J^ra*)  to  the  same 
fMt. 


4 
I 
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be  co-extensive  with  the  subject^  but  it  ought  not  to 
ifiirm  the  eaeence  thereof.  A  good  specimen  of  pro- 
)rium  well  set  out  is  the  followiiip:,  Man  is  an  animal 

nature  gentle  ;  for  here  the  predicate  is  co-extensive 
^itb  Uie  suljject,  yet  duea  not  declare  the  essence  of  the 

St.* 

tly,  the  proprium^  to  be  well  mt  out,  though  it 
loes  not  declare  the  essence  of  the  subject,  yet  ouglit 
begin  by  preimppowng  the  generic  portion  of  the 
3noe»  and   to  attach  itself  thereunto  as  a  constant 
idjunct  or  concomitant,     Thu8,  suppose  the  thesis  to^j 
enunciate,  as  proprium,  Animal   is  that  which  has 
Boul ;   tliis  will  not  be  well  set  out,  for  the  predicate 
not  superadded  or  attached  to  the  declared  generic 
ace  of  animah    But,  if  the  thesis  enunciates,  as  pro- 
ira  of  man^  Man  is  an  animal  capable  of  acqubing 
jgnition, — this  will  be  a  proprium  well  set  out^  so  far 
the  present  objection  is  conceraed.     For  here  the 
f^diaite  declarer  first  the  generic  essence  of  the  e 
?ct^  and  then  superindtices  the  peculiar  adjunct  tliere 
upon,** 

Thus  far  Aristotle  haK  pointed  out  certain  conditicms 
to  be  attended  to  in  determining  whether  a  l*n>priuni 
^^  well  set  out  or  ilescribed,  without  determining  whether 
^Bt  be  really  a  I*roprium  or  not.     It  may  perhaps  be 
^Kruly  predicated  of  the  subject,  and  may  even  admit  of 
H|l  better  description  which  would  show  it  to  be  a  pro- 
^krium  of  the  subject;  but  the  description  actually  set 
Ipdit  is  defective,  and  the  assailant  is  entitled  to  impeach 
it  on  that  ground.     He  now  proceeds  to  a  larger  dis- 
cussion :   What   are    the   conditions    for    determining 
the  supposed  Proprium  be  really  a  Propriuu 
respect  to  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated  j 


•  To|iicaA»  V,  iii,  p.  131,  U  37'i'.  I'S^  a.  It, 


Ibid,  0,  10.21. 
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Assuming  that  tlie  description  of  it  is  not  open  to  im- 
peacLment  on  any  of  the  grounds  above  enumei'ated, 
are  there  not  other  real  grounds  of  objectioUj  disproving 
its  title  to  the  character  of  Proprium  ?* 

1.  Suppose  your  respondent  to  set  up  A  as  a  pro- 
prium of  B  :  you  will  examine  first  whether  A  can  bo 
truly  predicated  of  B  at  all ;  next,  if  it  can  so  be, 
whether  it  is  truly  predicable  of  B  qud  B,  or  of  every 
thing  that  comes  under  B  qud  B.  Thus,  if  he  contends 
that  not  to  be  deceived  by  reason  is  a  proprium  of  scien- 
tific men,  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  this  does  not 
hold  in  geometry,  since  geometricians  are  deceived  by 
pseudographemes  or  scientific  paralogisms.  Or,  should 
the  respondent  deny  that  A  is  a  proprium  of  B,  you 
will  succeed  in  refuting  him,  if  you  can  prove  that  A  is 
truly  predicable  of  every  B  and  qud  B,  Thus^  it  is  a 
proprium  of  man  to  be  an  animal  capable  of  acquiring 
knowledge;  because  that  attribute  is  truly  predicable 
of  every  man  qud  man.^ 

2.  Again,  suppose  your  respondent  affirms  a  given 


I 


*  Topica,  V.  iii.  p,  132,  ft.  22-27. 
aTTodffioTot  TO  t^iov,  &ia  rmv^e  orKfTTTfOU* 

noTtpOV  5*  idlOV    ((TTIV    oXciJff    Tii    dfitl' 

Tbe  distiiicliun  here  noted  by  Ari- 
tttotle  (between  the  two  questions  ; — 

(1)  Wliether  the  aUeij;ed  lYopriuni  is 
well   set  oat   or    cleiirly  descrilied? 

(2)  Whether  the  alleged  Propnuui  is 
a  Proprintii  at  all  ?)  is  not  carried  out, 
nor  iiidet'd  caimhlo  of  l>cing  carried 
out,  with  Btrict  precision.  1'he  two 
heads  of  questfotis  run  tu-^^jetlier  atid 
becuTue  confumided,  Alexander  re- 
marks (Scholia,  i-.  284,  b.  24-4G,  Br,) 
that  the  three  or  four  his t -in nn tinned 
Ittci  under  the  first  head  embniei'  the 
ftei!oMd  head  also,  lb'  allovva  only 
three  Itici  au  bclongiug  j^culiarly  to 


the  first  head^-Tov  ^^  utoXus^  arro!ki^tr~ 
Alt  rej  t^iov: — (1)  Equivocal  terms; 
{«)  Predicate  not  reciprocating  or  oo- 
extL»usive  with  Bubject ;  (3)  l^edicate 
not  more  knowable  than  subject 
The  other  loci  (besides  these  thr^ie) 
enumerated  by  Aristotle  under  tho 
first  head^  Alexander  considers  as  be- 
lon;;ing  equally  to  the  second  head. 
But  he  commends  Aristotle  for  mak> 
iug  a  dislinctjon  Ix^tweeu  the  two 
heads ;  ov  yhft  nav  t6  ajnjXXorpt^i- 

<f>tJivhs  rf  Ti  rojM  fipfjfiivmUj  leai'^t^tov 
p^Ttov  <f  oi'ayKiyF^  The  manner  ixx 
which  M.  Ifjirthi^lemy  St.  Hilaire  ex- 
plains thia  nice  distinction  is  not  clear 
to  mo  (Note  to  hia  trtuislatioa  of 
Topica»  p.  177). 
•^  Topicii,  V.  iv.  p,  132,  a.  27,  soq. 
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pnum   A  of  B:    yon  will    examine  whether  A 
,n  be  truly  predicated  of  every  thing  called  B,  and 
hether  B  can  Ik?  tmly  predicati^d  of  every  thing  called 
if  not,  the  alleped  proprium  will  not  hold.     TUuh 
e  affinnation,  A  gml  is  an  animal  participant  of  know- 
ge,  is  a  true  affinnation ;  but  it  would  not  be  true  to 
y%  A  god  is  a  man  :  wherefore,  to  be  participant  of 
nowlmlge  is  not  proprium  of  man  ;  and,  if  this  be  tho 
roprium  which  the   respondent  undertakes  to  main- 
tain, you  will  be  able  to  refute  him.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  what  he  undertakes  is  the  negation  of  a  pro- 
prium (A  is  not  a  propnnm  of  H),  you  will  establish 
the  affirmative  against  him  by  showing  that  of  every 
thing  respecting  which  A  can  be  tnily  affirmed  B  can 
be  affirmed  also,  and  vlre  vers/i.     You  will  thus  show^ 
at  A  is  a  true  proprium  of  B.* 

3.  Again,  the  respondent  may  perliaps  affirm  the 
subject  itself  as  a  proprium  of  something  inherent  in 

e  subject.     You  may  refute  this  by  showing  tlmt>^  if  it 

ere  so,  the  same  thing  would  be  a  proprium  of  several 

things  differing  from  each  other  in  species.    On  the 

ther  hand,  the   respondent  may  perhaps  deny    that 

lething  inlierent  in  the  subject  is  a  proprium :  you 

\j  then  refute  him  by  showing  that  it  is  truly  pre- 

icable  of  the  subject  only,  and  not  truly  predicable  of 

\j  thing  else**' 

4.  The  respondent  may  perhaps  affirm  as  a  propriur 
.something  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  subject :  if  m 

ou  will  refute  him  by  showing  this*  On  the  other 
and,  if  he  denies  something  to  be  a  proprium,  you  will 
fate  him  by  showing  that,  though  it  is  not  containe 


*  Topicft,  T.  IT*  |i.  132,  b.  S-ia        ]  Uuin  Amralle— rA    yV  Vkoir 

Pfcliolift  (it  285,  «.  U,  Br.)  h»g    altf, 
"  '     thb     la^uM     mon    cletrljT  I 
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in  the  essence  of  the  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  pre- 

dicable  coextensively  therewith/ 

5.  The  respondent  may  affirm  as  a  proprium  that 
which  is  not  a  necessary  cor  comitant  of  the  subject,  but 
may  either  precede  or  follow  it.  Or,  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  may  deny  something  to  be  a  proprium  which  you 
can  show  to  be  a  constant  and  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  subject,  without  being  included  either  in  its  defi- 
nition or  differentia.  In  each  case  you  will  have  a 
ground  for  refuting  him*^ 

6.  The  respondent  may  affirm  as  a  proprium  of  the 
subject  what  he  has  already  denied  of  the  same  subject 
under  some  other  name ;  or  he  may  deny  of  it  what  he 
has  already  affirmed  of  it  under  some  other  name.  You 
will  have  grounds  for  refuting  him.'' 

7*  If  there  be  two  subjects  {e.g.j  man  and  horse)  the 
same  with  each  other  in  species,  the  respondent  may 
affirm  respecting  one  of  them  a  proprium  w^bich  is  not 
the  same  in  species  with  the  proprium  of  the  other. 
ThuSj  it  is  not  a  constant  proprium  of  horse  to  stand  still 
spontaneously ;  accordingly  neither  is  it  a  constant 
proprium  of  man  to  move  spontaneously;  these  two 
propria  being  the  same  in  species^  and  belonging  both 
to  man  and  to  horse  qiiatemis  animal.''  If,  therefore,  the 
respondent  affirms  the  one  while  he  denies  the  other, 
you  have  an  argument  in  refutation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  propound  as  thesis  the  denial  of  the  one 


*  Topica,  V.  iv,  p.  132,  b.  35-p, 
133,  a.  IL 

"  J  bid.  a,  12-23.      *  Ibid,  a,  24-32. 

*  IHid.  a,  35-t>.  5.  qIov  itttl  rah- 
Tov  icrrt  tm  tl^tt  atf&piimiJi  Koi  imroit, 
ovK  ael  di  tou  imrov  fariv  thtov  ru 
iffrdvat  tKfi  aurou,  otnc  ^v  ftrj  tov  dv 
Spoiwov  tdinv  TO  Kiv(t(T0iH  v0'  aiToii* 
Tai/Tov  yap  c'lrrt  r^  ctfif*  to   iciv€ia6ut 


teal  iaTtiyai  v(fy*  avrov,  J  (t^  f  crriv 
itcnTtpm  avTwp  to  avfi^ffftiKtyat,  The 
hst  words  are  very  obscure ;  they  are 
explained  by  Waitz  (p,  48r>)— "  §  rA 
av^iifjirjKfpm  iKOTfpov  (to  tuvflaOai 
Kni  ifTTavat  v(fi*  avrov  in  tell.)  tKortp^ 
avroiv  fcrri  av^/iff/ifjj^e'j/a*  ^  (4^*  qua* 
tenus  iitnitiiqiie  de  utrdque,  qtiateuus 
auinial  ast,  pnvdicatur.'* 
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propriura,  while  he  affirms  or  admits  the  other.  Hera 
too  you  will  be  able  to  make  good  the  counter-affirma- 
tion against  his  denial,  on  the  ground  of  that  which  he 
admits.  Thus,  if  it  be  prop'imn  of  man  to  be  a  walking- 
biped,  it  must  also  be  proprium  of  bird  to  be  a  flying* 
biped.  The  two  pairs,  man  and  bird,  walking  and 
flying,  are  the  mime  in  species  with  each  other,  since 
both  pairs  are  subordinates  under  the  same  genus  :  man 
and  bird  are  species,  flying  and  walking  are  differentiae, 
under  the  same  genus  animal.  This  hwus^  however,  is 
not  universally  apphcable ;  for  perhaps  one  of  the 
two  predicates  may  not  be  of  exclusive  application  to 
the  subject,  but  may  belong  to  other  subjects  aim. 
Thus  walking-biped  designates  only  one  variety — 
man ;  but  walking-quadru|)ed  designates  several — 
liorse,  asSy  dog,  &c.  Walkhig-quadruped  therefore  is 
not  a  proprium  of  horse.* 

8.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  discussing  the  proprium, 
when  the  respondent  is  assailed  by  a  sophistical  dialec- 
tician who  avails  himself  of  the  equivocal  application 
of  Idem  and  Diversum:  contending  that  Subject  with 
an  Accident  Womes  a  different  subject — f  .y*,  homo  albit», 
a  subject  different  from  homo  (so  that,  when  a  pro- 
prium has  been  shown  to  belong  to  homo^  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  same  proprium  belongs  to  hmno 
aUma) ;  and  that  the  Abstract  is  a  different  subject 
from  the  Concrete^ — e.ff.  cognition,  from  the  cognizing 
man  (so  that  what  has  been  shown  as  proprium  of 
opgmtiou  has  not  been  shown  as  proprium  of  the  cog- 
nizing man).     If  the  respondent  shall  himself  set  up 


•  Topica,  Y,  if.  |i.  133,  b.  5-14. 
AkuiiiUr  4i6lam  this  toeii*  to  be 
ohwnim  He  oomnMnu,  oot  witiiout 
r&kattn,  oa  Ibe  loott  ii»iiQ«r  in  wbioh 
ArisUiito  tuei  tiki  lam  •&«« ;  md  h# 


ohnerFm  Uutl  Amtotle  liimiit»tr««lti)}t« 
tli9  kcM  to  be  9m4  n  ^i^^f  (SchoL 
p,  2S5,  tL  40-46,  Br.).  It  in  fttnuigo  to 
read  that  man  mt\  horm,  man  ai»d  bktil, 
ait?  roMw  tSlrh  the  lame  la  ipttiti. 
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these  negatives,  leaving  to  you  the  task  of  establishing 
the  proprium  against  him,  you  will  meet  him  by  say- 
ing that  homo  is  not  a  subject  absolutely  diflferent  and 
distinct  from  ho77io  albus^  but  that  there  m  only  a  notional 
distinction,  the  same  subject  having  here  two  names 
each  with  a  distinct  connotation  :  homo  has  its  own  con- 
notation; homo  aUiiis  has  also  its  own  connotation, 
embodying  in  one  total  that  which  each  of  the  terms 
connotes*  And,  when  the  Sophist  remarks  that  what 
IS  a  proprinm  of  scieiitia  cannot  be  predicated  also  as 
a  proprium  of  homo  sciens^  you  w^ill  reply  that  it  may 
be  so  predicated,  only  with  a  slight  change  of  inflcc- 
tioD,  For  you  need  not  scruple  to  employ  sophistical 
refutation  against  those  who  debate  with  you  in 
sophistical  way/ 

9.  The  respondent  may  perhaps  intend  to  affirm 
proprium  something  which  by  nature  belongs  to  t 
subject ;  but  he  may  err  in  his  mode  of  stating  it,  an 
may  predicate  it  as    always  belongiug  to  the  subject. 
Thus,  he  may  predicate  biped  as  a  proprium  always 
belonging  to  man.     Under  this  mode  of  expr<-ssion,  yoi 
will  be  a1}le  to  show  that  he  is  wrong ;  tor  there  a: 


•  Topka,  v.  iv.  p.  133,  k  15-p.  134, 
a,  4.  rrpos  yhp  riiv  Travrtas  tifitrrd- 
^€VOVy  wdvTti}s  avTiratcrtov  lariv.  It 
appears  to  mc  that  Aristotle  is  not, 
entitletl  to  treat  this  objection  as 
sophistical  {/.«.  as  nDfair  Dialectic). 
He  Ib  here  cunsid^^ring  prudication  as 
Proprium,  cootrasted  with  predica- 
tion as  Accident.  What  is  true  as  an 
accident  respecting  homo  albus,  will 
alsri  be  true  as  an  accident  respecting 
Itofiio :  hat  what  ia  true  as  a  proprium 
leapecting  hormo  aUnai,  will  not  be 
true  as  a  proprium  resi)ccting  homo — 
nor  vice  versS,  This  if*  a  gootl  locus 
fur  objections  in  jirethcation  of  Pro- 


1 


prium*  There  is  a  real  distinctii 
between  homo  and  homo  uJhus ;  be- 
tween Koriskus  and  Koriskus  oihus  : 
and  one  of  the  ways  of  elucidating 
that  diatinction  is  by  pointing  out 
that  the  prop  nam  of  one  is  not  the 
samo  as  the  proprium  of  the  otl 
Aristotle  treats  those  who  dwelt  u 
this  distinction  as  Sophhrtsr  wi 
their  manner  uf  nottcini;  it  may  ha^ 
been  he  does  not  clearly  tell  us ;  bi 
if  we  are  to  have  that  logical  accu 
of  speech  which  his  classification  and 
theory  demand,  this  distinction  must 
undoubtedly  Ikj  brought  to 
amonj;  the  rest. 
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some  men  who  have  not  two  feet.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  respondent  denies  hiped  to  be  a  propriimi  of  man, 
relying  npon  the  statement  that  it  is  not  actually  true 
of  every  individual,  you  will  be  able  to  show  against 
him  that  it  is  60  in  the  correct  phraseology  of  belong- 
ing to  man  by  nature.* 

10,  That  which  is  affirmed  as  a  proprium  may  belong 
to  its  subject  either  primarily  and  immediately,  or  in  a 
secondary  way — relatively  to  some  prior  denomination 
of  tlie  .same  subject.  In  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  set 
out  the  proprium  in  terms  thoroughly  unobjectionable. 
Thus,  the  superficies  of  a  body  is  what  is  first  coloured : 
when  we  speak  of  corpus  alburn^  this  is  by  reason  of  its 
white  superficies.  Album  is  a  proprium  true  both  of 
Ixxly  and  of  su|}erficie8 ;  but  the  explanation  usually 
given  of  Proprium  will  not  hold  liere— that,  wherever 
the  predicate  can  be  affirmed,  the  sul»ject  can  be  affirmed 
also,  Alfnim  is  proprium  of  superficies ;  and  album 
can  be  tmly  affirmed  as  also  proprium  of  body;  but 
sujx'rficies  cannot  Ije  tndy  affirmed  of  body,** 

!!•  The  respondent  who  is  affirming  a  Proprium 
may  sometimes  err  by  not  clearly  distinguishing  in 
what  mode>  and  in  respect  to  %vhat  precise  suliject, 
he  intends  to  affirm  it.  There  are  ten  diffei^nt 
modes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  he  always  proposes 
to  affirm  it  f — 


^      •  Topict,  V.  T.  p,  134,  n.  5-17.  This 

^UHMt  it  II  question  mtlicr  of  phnu^ 

^Plbsr  ^bftn  of  rciU   fact,  aud  tustsroM 

fhetvfore  mtber  to  betoug  to  the  fumi<?r 

elaM  of  lod  ri!a(|K!Ctmg  the  PmpriuDi 

doTot  tA  iJJio* — than  to  tlie  i>fwfeiit 
cUai^  which  ArbitoLio  declarvii  (Y.  !▼. 
p.  132,  iL  25)  to  relate  to  the  qUM- 
dOQ  irdrfpoF  ^*6¥  i<m¥  aX^k  r^  *^^' 

VOL.  !• 


*  Topica,V.v.p.  184,  •.18-26.  Thii 
U  a  verf  obicurc  and  difficult  locm, 
1  am  not  euro  that  1  ufidentand  it. 

•  Ibid.  a.  20-b.  4 :  ifv^ivti  a'  4p 
ivioii  rit»  thii»¥  Ut  hn  to  noXv  yiyttr- 
$ai  Tiva  dfuiprla^  «rapd  t^  ^^  diopt* 
Cfcr^i  if&t  iTfii  TiPm¥  riStfag  rii  t^op. 

Ilo  then  |troc««di  to  fEmiiwmto  th« 
14^1  divcmiti*^  nf  Proprmm  whtcli  I 
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a.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  by  nature.  -&y.. 
Biped  is  by  nature  a  proprium  of  man,         ^d 

k  As  lielonging  to  the  subject  simply— in  some  \^P 
or  other,  ^.g*^  To  have  four  fingers,  l^elongg 
to  KoriekuB  or  some  other  individual  man.  fl 

c.  As  belonging  to  the  sjyecies.  E.g,^  It  belongs  f5 
fire  to  be  the  most  subtle  of  all  bodies.  ^ 

d^  As  belonging  absolutely  (aTrXm,  KaOa^ep  ^tlniu^^ 
^ffv) — in  virtue  of  the  essence  of  the  subject 
— -/^er  se,^  ^M 

e.  As  belonging  to  the  subject  by  reason  of  some  pff 
mary  intervening  aspect  or  attribute  thereof. 
E.g.,  Prudence  is  a  proprium  of  the  soul,  looked 
at  qimtmus  reasonable  or  intellectnab  ^ 

/,  As  belonging  to  that  primary  attribute  or  speOTl 
aspect,  logically  distinguished  and  named 
separately  from  the  subject.  £'»//.,  Prudence 
is  a  proprium  of  the  logistikon  or  rationale. 

g*  As  belonging  to  the  subject  viewed  as  possessing 
or  holding  in  jDossession.  Eg,^  The  scientific 
man  possesses  that  acquired  mental  habit 
which  renders  him  incapable  of  having  his 
convictions  farther  altered  by  discussion. 

h.  As  belonging  to  some  possession  held  by  a  pos- 
sessing person,  E.g.^  Science  is  unalterable 
by  discussion ;  where  science,  a  possession  ot 
the  scientific  man,  is  assigned  as  subject  of  i 
proprium,  unalterable  by  discussion. 


Proprium 
the   iLfisigned 


I 


have  given  in  the  text;  thia  paragraph     Whether   the    alleged 
also  ifl  very  obscure.  ,  really   a  Proprium  of 

I  cannot  but  repeat  the  remark  here  !  snbject  or  not  ?). 
(wbic:h  I  made  supra  p.  460),  that  *      *  Topica,  V,  v.  p.  134,  a.  32  :  I) 
til©  contents  of  this   p>aragTaph   also  1  Xwt»  KaBairtp  f^<w  to  f^M.     Is  n< 
!)olong   to   the  fomier    investi;:ation  ^  (^v  incluikd  in  the  essentia  (to  tI  ^t 
(tns,.  How  oujrht  the  Proprium  tf»  t>e    tivm)  of  (aiov*t    If  so,  how  can  i; 
Jiet  out  and  tlescribai  ?)  rather  than     admitted  as  a /jm/)r aim  thereof 
to    the    present    invefitigation    (I'l^., 


tio^ 
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All  l)eloTiging  to  a  subject  which  is  partakeu  or 
held  in  participation  by  another  subject  lying 
behind,  £*.<?.,  Sensible  perception  is  a  pro- 
prium  of  the  genus  animal,  which  genus  is 
jjartaken  or  held  in  participation  by  this  in- 
dividual man,  that  individual  horse,  &q,  ; 
whence  it  may  lie  predicated  not  only  of 
animal  but  also  of  man,  as  thus  participant. 
As  belonging  to  the  ultimate  subject  partaking. 
£.ff.,  To  live  is  a  proprium  of  this  j»articular 
man  or  horse,  participant  in  the  genus 
animal,  in  the  way  just  iudicat-ed. 

low  each  of  these  varieties  of  the  Proprium  is  liable 
Hts  own  mode  of  erroneous  setting  out  or  description* 

i^us  the  corresponding  errors  will  be  : — ^ 
I.  Not  to  add  the  qualifj^ng  words  by  nature. 
k  Not  to  state  the  proprium  as  simply  lx?Ionging, 
when  it  does  only  l»olong  to  the  subject  now, 
and  may  presently  cease  to  l»elong. 
f.  Not  to  state  the  proprium  as  belonging  to  the 
specm.     If  he  omita  these  woi-ds,  he  may  be 
^       told  tlmt  it  belongs  ixy  one  variety  alone  among 
H       the  «j>ecie8  (e^,,  should  it  lie  a  superlative) 
H       and  not  to  others :   perhaps  it  may  belong 
H       to  some  conspicuously,  and  to  others  faintly. 
H       Or  perhaps,  if  ho  does  add  the  express  words 
^m       — to  the  speciejs^  he  may  err,  inasmuch  as  there 
y       exists  no  real  species  jjrof)erly  so  called. 
e*/.  Not  to  diBtinguish  whether  he  meam§  to  affirm 
it  of  B  by  reason  of  A,  or  of  A  directly  ;  he 


I  Taf>icft,  V,  V,  IK  13i,  K  5«p.  135,  I  given  of  it,  ami  nrtDarked  n[:)Cnx  ftt  Lbo 
For  the  fonrUi  head  (d.\  m  I  font  of  tlu*  Ijuit  {«ge»  is  nipaited  for 
fiptiuitin^  tmx  U  iuis)|;nctL     It  .  the  cunciudiag  beid  of  Ums  l\t(L 
lid  bv  noted  that  the  illtutmtiou  I 
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will  lay  bimfielf.qpmi  to  Hieolgeetieii  M 
proprium^  andthe  sdbfeet  texm  of  wliidi 
dedareB  it  to  be  &  prbprium^  tte  not 
exfeimive  in  pre^catioiu 

^.  h.  Not  to  distbgaish  wh^her  lie  iBienda  as 
ject  tlie  p^cson  pofiBessm^,  cxr  ibe 
If  he  leaves  ihia  midetenKuiiedy  Hie 
may:  attack  him  on  one  ground  or  the  oAet 

i«  it.  Not  to  distii^iiish  whe&er  he  ipeaiis  as  oi^ 
ject  the  partaker,  or  the  genus  whidi  u  p» 
taken.  Here  too  the  objector  will  hut: 
groimd  for  attack  either  from  one  ode  m 

from  the  other.  | 

I 

In  ease  the  respondent  should  ennnciate  his  propihl 
in  any  one  of  the  above  defectiye  ways,  yon  wiQ  flii; 
know  where  to  find  objections  against  him.  But,  if  yoi 
undertake  yourself  to  enunciate  a  proprinni^  you  lA 
avoid  laying  yourself  open  to  the  objections,  by  &• 
criminatiDg  imder  which  of  these  heads  yon  intend  to 
affirm  it." 

12.  Again,  the  respondent  may  perhaps  affirm  as 
proprium  a  predicate  really  identical  with  the  subject^ 
though  under  a  diflFerent  name.  Thus,  he  may  declare 
TO  irpinrov  to  be  a  proprium  tov  koXov  :  you  may  then 
refute  him  by  showing  that  irpeirov  is  identical  with 
KoKov.  If  he  is  on  the  negative  side,  denying  A  to  be 
a  proprium  of  B  on  the  ground  that  A  is  identical  witfc 
B,  you  will  make  out  the  affirmative  against  him  bj 
showing  that  A  is  not  identical  with  B,  but  only  co 
extensive  and  reciprocating  therewith.    Thus,  you  maj 


•  Topica,  V.  V.  p.  135,  a.  5 :  SKkov 
fftcv  oZv  ovTfos  djTodiddvros  t6    tdiov 
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l^idiow   timt   animated   subfitanct;   in  not   identical  with 
iimal,  btit  a  proprimn  of  aiiimaL* 
I      13,  Where  the  subject  is  homceameinCf  the  respondent 
may  declare  as  proprium  of  the  whole  what  cannot  be 
ly  affirmed  as  proprium  of  a  part  sepnmt^ly ;  or  he 
y  declare  as  proprium  of  a  part  separately  what 
i  cannot  be  truly  declared  as  proprium  of  the  whole.    In 
either  ease,  you  have  a  plausil>le  argument  for  refuting 
him  ;  but  your  refutation  will  not  be  always  coucIubivo, 
becaus*?  there  are  various  cases  in  wliicli  what  is  true 
each  homoBomeric  part  is  not  true  of  the  whole  ;  and 
e  nrsd.     If  your  position  in  the  debate  is  affirmative, 
XiU  will  select  as  illustration  some  case  in  which  what 
is  bv  nature  true  of  the  whole  is   ako  true  of  each 
separate  part :  e^jp.,  The  earth  as  a  whole,  and  each  of 
parta,  tend  by  nature  downwards.     Tliis  ig  a  pro* 
ium  of  the  earth.** 

14,  Respecting  Opposiia,  there  are  different  loci  for 
Lfferent  varieties, 

a.  Contraria, — Suppose  the  respondent  to  affirm  A 
proprium  of  B  :  you  will  examine  whethtir  the 
contrary  of  A  is  proprium  of  the  contrary  of  B,  If 
it  be  not,  then  neither  is  A  proprium  of  B.  Thus, 
if  best  is  not  a  proprium  of  justice,  neither  can  worst 
l»e  a  proprium  of  injustice.  If  the  respondent  is 
on  the  negative  side,  you  may  prove  the  affirmative 
inst  him  by  showing  that  the  contrary  of  the  alleged 
proprium  is  a  proprium  of  the  contrary  of  the  alleged 
subject* 

(k  lielata, — Suppose  the  respondent  to  affirm  a  rtf- 
lahim  A  as  proprium  of  a  relatum  B,  you  may  refute 
liim  by  showing  that  the  correlate  of  A  is  not  proprium 


tupiCtt,  W 


jN  136,  a.  Il-ID, 

•  Ibid  vu  jx  135.  \k  Me, 
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of  the  correlate  of  B.  Suppose  him  to  deny  the  sal 
you  win  refute  him  by  proving  the  affinnative  bet\^€ 
correlate  and  correlate/ 

c.  Habitus  et  Pnvatio. —  Suppoee  the  respondent  to 
affirm  an  attribute  of  the  habitus  B,  as  proprium  thereof: 
you  may  refute  him  by  showing  that  the  con*esponding 
attribute  of  the  pr^ivatio  correlating  with  habitues  B,  18 
not  proprium  of  that  privatio.  Suppose  him  to  take 
the  negative  side,  you  wiD  refute  him  by  proving-  the 
affirmative  of  this  latter  projx^sition.** 

15.  Kes^pectJDg  Contradictory  Propositions  (affirma^ 
tion  and  negation  of  the  same)^  more  than  one  mcxle 
of  dealing  may  be  stated.  Wherever  the  affirmation 
is  a  proprium  of  the  subject,  the  negation  cannot  also 
be  a  proprium  thereof;  and  vice  versa.  If  the  affirma- 
tive predicate  be  not  a  proprium  of  the  affirmative 
subject,  neither  can  the  negative  predicate  be  pro-! 
prium  of  the  negative  subject;  and  vice  vrrs(h  If  the 
affirmative  predicate  be  proprium  of  the  affirmative 
subject,  the  negative  predicate  will  also  be  proprium  ot 
the  negative  subject.  The  same  predicate  cannot  be 
proprium  both  of  the  affirmative  subject  and  of  the 
negative  subject,*" 

16.  Respecting  two  or  more  Contra-Specific  Terma 
under  the  same  genus  and  exhausting  the  whole  genus  :■ — ^ 
Suppose  A  and  B  contra-specific  terms  used  as  subjects  J 
C  and  D  contra-specific  terms  used  as  predicates.  If  C 
be  not  a  proprium  of  A,  neither  will  D  be  a  proprium 
of  B ;  thus,  if  perceivable  {alffO^p-ov)  is  not  a  propriuni 
of  any  other  species  (except  gods)  included  undc 
the   genus    animal,   neither   will   intelligible   (vot/r| 


•  Topjca,  V.  vi.  p,  135,  b.  17-26. 

•  Ibid.  b.  27-p.  136,  a.  4. 

•  Ibid.  p.  136,  a.  5-b.  2.    This  loa(» 


is  declared   l>y  Aristotle  to    fti 
arfTiiments  for  r^rutation  onlj,   ani 
not  for  proof. 
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^rojjrium  of  a  god.     Again,  if  C  l>e  a  proprium 

A,  U  also  will   \ye  a  proprium  of  B.     Thus,  if  it 
a  proprium  of  prudence  to  be  by  its  own  nature 

excellence  of  the  rational  or  calculating  soul  (Xo- 

ticov)^  we   must   txho  affirm   as   proprium  of  t^m- 

ice  that  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  appetitive  soul 

17.  RespectiDg  Cases  or  Inflections,  either  of  the  iiul> 
B,  or  the  predicate  A  : — If  the  c^ise  or  inflection  of 
predicate  he  not  a  proprium  of  the  correspond in^J 

or  inflection  of  the  subject,  neither  will  the  predi- 
ite  be  proprium  of  the  subject.     If  the  caae  or  in- 
ion  of  the   predicate  be   a  proprium  of  the  cor- 
:)nding  case  or  inflection  of  the  subject,  then  the 
)redicate  itself  will  also  be  proprium  of  the  subject, 
^tdekti  is  not  proprium  of  jvMi ;  therefore,  pulchrum 
not  proprium  o(  justum. 

This  hcu.s  will  lie  found  available  in  combination 
with   the  preceding  locus  bearing  on  Opposita,     Not 
ily  opjxmita  themselves,  but  also  the  cases  and  inflecK| 
ions  of  opposita^  may  be  a4:lduced  as  arguments,  fol* 
jwing  the  rules  above  laid  down,** 

18.  Analogous   cases  or  propositions: — If  the  re* 
>ndent  affirms  A  as  proprium   of  B,  you  have  an 

^argument   against   him    by   showing  that  something 
lalogous  to  A  is  not  proprium  of  a  subject  analogous 

B.  Thus,  the  builder,  in  relation  to  house-making, 
ilogous  to   the  physician,  in   relation  to  health- 


quatro  tenDcs,  qui    talligiHt,  Diomlmt  d^iii>  inlui 

k  d«tu  les  membrea  d*uiid  ,  sion :  tuort«],  dirtnitii,  membfot  d\|]it 

81  U  prBmicr  n'est  pas  le    autre    divtsioQ.**      (IWutli4il«iny    ^t 


du  tfoisitoe,  le  teoond  ne  le 
1  pM  da  qtmiri^ie ;  et  rknpioqtie* 
nrnt  pnuf  U  tt^;'iilion  d*abord.    Lea 


HiUiw,  p.  1070 
*  Topiea,  V.  vil  p.  U%  k  If>-32. 
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malnng ;  now  Lealtli-making  is  not  the  propriiim 
physician,  and  therefore  neither  is  house-raaking-  the  pro- 
prinm  of  the  hnilder.  If  the  respondent  hag  advanced 
a  negative,  you  will  apply  this  same  locus  in  the  aftirm- 
ative  against  him :  e,^.,  as  it  is  the  proprium  of 
gymnast  to  impart  a  good  habit  of  body,  so  it  is 
proprimn  of  the  physician  to  impart  health.* 

19  •  Esse^  and  Generari  or  Fieri : — If  A  considere 
Ens  is  not  the  proprium  of  B  considered  as  Eiis^ 
neither  will  A  considered  as  Fiens  be  the  propriui 
B  considered  as  Fiens,  Vice  versd^  on  the  aHirmativg 
side ;  if  the  former  of  these  two  he  the  fact,  you  t^M 
argue  that  the  latter  is  the  fact  also.'' 

20*  Comparison  with  the  Idea: — If  the  respondent 
sets  up  A  as  proprium  of  B,  you  will  turn  your  mind 
to  the  Idea  of  B,  and  note  whether  A  is  proprium  of 
this  Idea,  in  the  same  sense  and  under  the  same  aspect 
as  it  is  affirmed  to  be  proprium  of  B.  If  it  be  not  w^ 
you  will  have  an  argument  in  refutation  of  the  fl^ 
spondent.  Thus,  if  he  maintains  that  it  is  a  proprium 
of  man  to  be  at  rest,  you  will  argue  that  this  cannot^i 
so,  because  to  be  at  rest  is  not  the  proprium  of  the  SctI 
man  {airroai^Opt&Tro^)  guatenus  man,  but  quatewm  Idea^ 
Vice  versd^y  you  will  have  an  affirmative  argument^B 
you  can  show  that  it  is  the  proprium  of  the  Idea^ 
Thns,  since  it  is  a  proprium  of  the  self-animal  qiuitemis 
animal  to  be  composed  of  soul  and  l-Kjdy,  you  may 
infer  that  to  be  composed  of  soul  and  body  is  i-eally  a 
proprium  of  animal"  ^ 

2L  Locus   from   More  and  Less: — Suppose  the  rel 
spondent   to  affirm  A  as   proprium  of  B  :    you    wi 
have  an  argument  against  him,  if  you  can  show  ti 


'  Topica,  V.  vii.  p.  136,  b,  a3-p,  137,  a.  7. 
^  Ihid.  b,  3-18. 
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[bat  i«  more  A  is  not  proprium  of  that  whicli  is 
B.  Thus,  if  to  be  more  coloured  is  not  proprium 
that  which  is  more  body,  neither  is  to  be  less 
floured  proprium  of  that  which  is  less  body ;  nor  is  to 
floured  proprium  of  body  shnply.  Vice  versd,  if  you 
^tihow  that  what  is  more  A  is  proprium  of  what 
more  B,  you  will  have  an  affirmative  argument  to 
esiiiblish  that  A  is  proprium  of  B.  Thus,  to  perceive 
more  is  proprium  of  that  which  is  more  living.  Hence, 
to  perceive  simply  is  proprium  of  that  which  is  living 
simply;  also,  to  perceive  most,  least,  or  less,  is  pro* 
l^rium  of  that  which  is  most,  least,  or  less  hving, 
gpectively,* 

If  you  can  show  that  A  simply  is  not  prtjprnim 
^f  B  simply,  you  have  an  argument  to  establish  that 
irhat  is  more  or  less  A  is  not  proprium  of  that  which 
Is  more  or  less  B,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  show 
le  aflirmative  of  the  firsts  this  will  be  an  argu- 
it  sustaining  the  affirmative  of  the  last.**  Per* 
you  can  show  that  what  is  more  A  is  not  pro- 
prium of  what  is  more  B :  this  will  be  an  argument  to 
show  that  A  is  not  proprium  of  B.  Thus,  to  perceive 
is  more  proprium  of  animal  than  to  know  is  proprium 
»f  man ;  but  to  perceive  is  not  proprium  of  am'mal  \ 
lerefore,  to  know  is  not  proprium  of  man*  Or  again,, 
you  can  show  that  what  is  less  A  is  proprium  of  what 
less  B,  this  will  form  an  argument  to  show  that  A  J 
proprium  of  B.  Thus,  natural  mansuetude  is  less 
''proprium  of  man  than  life  is  proprium  of  animal ;  but 
xatunil  mansuetude  L^  proprium  of  man  :  therefore  Hie 
proprium  of  animah*"  Farther,  if  you  can  show  that 
:>re  a  proprium  of  C  than  it  is  a  proprium 


tlbpks^  V.  viiL  i>.  137,  b.  14-27,  *  n^id.  b,  2«-j^  13^  «.  3. 

•  Ibid,  p,  138,  a.  i'V^. 
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of  B,  yet  nevertheless  that  it  is  not  a  propHam  of  G 
you  may  thence  argue  that  A  is  not  a  proprium  of  B. 
ThuSj  to  be  coloured  is  more  a  proprium  of  BUperfidee 
than  it  18  a  proprium  of  body  ;  yet  it  is  not  a  proprram 
of  superficies ;  therefore,  it  is  7iot  a  proprium  of  body. 
This  last  variety  of  the  locus  of  More  and  Less  (Aristotle 
remarks)  affords  no  corresponding  affirmative  plea;*  for 
the  same  predicate  cannot  be  a  proprium  of  many  sub- 
jects. If  A  be  really  a  proprium  of  superficies,  it  cannot 
be  also  proprium  of  body.  Lastly,  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  that  C  is  more  a  proprium  of  B  than  A  h 
a  proprium  of  B ;  yet,  if  C  is  not  a  proprium  of  B,  you 
will  inter  negatively  that  neither  is  A  proprium  of  B. 
Thus,  to  be  perceivable  is  more  proprium  of  animal, 
than  to  be  divisible  is  proprium  of  animal ;  yet  to  be  per- 
ceivable is  7iot  proprium  of  animal,  and,  therefore,  neitber 
is  to  be  divisible  proprium  of  animal.  You  may  invert 
this  argument  for  the  affirmative,  if  you  can.sbow  that 
C  is  less  a  proprium  of  B  than  A  is  a  proprium  of  B, 
yet  still  that  C  is  a  proprium  of  B ;  hence  you  will  infer, 
a  fortiori,  that  A  is  a  proprium  thereof.  E,g.^  If  to 
perceive  is  less  a  proprium  of  animal  than  to  live  is  a 
proprium  thereof,  yet  to  perceive  is  a  proprium  of 
animal ;  then,  to  live  is  so  likewise,^ 

22,  Locus  from  Equal  Relation :— Arguments  both 
negative  and  affirmative  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained 
by  comparing  different  things  which  are  (not  more  or 
less  propria,  but)  alike  or  equally  propria  of  some  other 
subject.  If  A  is  as  much  a  proprium  of  B  as  C  is  pro- 
prium of  D,  while  yet  A  is  not  a  proprium  of  B,  you 
may  hence  infer  that  C  is  not  a  proprium  of  D.  If, 
under  this  liypothe;sis,  A  is  a  proprium  of  B,  you  may 


■  Topicoj  V.  viii.  p.  13S,  a.  13-20;  |  wtrrt  xpfjfrtf">s'  afiuvoroi' yfi/>  eW*  rovri 
icnrn<r(CfVfjfoVTi  fie  n  roKOi   otrot  oCk  ]  w\€i6vwy  iBiotf  tUtu,     *  Ibid.  a.  21-30, 
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infer  affirmatively  tbat  G  is  a  proprium  of  D/  Or,  if  A 
and  C  be,  alike  and  equally,  propria  of  the  same  subject 
B,  then^  if  you  show  that  A  is  not  proprium  thereof, 
you  vdl\  infer  negatively  that  C  is  not  so ;  if  you  show 
that  A  is  proprium  of  B,  you  will  infer  affirmatively 
that  C  is  so  likewise.  Or,  thirdly,  if  A  be,  alike  and 
equally,  a  proprium  of  B  and  of  E,  then,  if  you  can  show 
that  A  is  n<?^  a  proprium  of  E,  you  may  infer  negatively 
that  it  is  not  a  proprium  of  B,  Here,  however,  the 
counter-inference  affirmatively  is  not  allowable;  for 
the  same  proprium  cannot  belong  as  proprium  to  two 
distinct  subjects^  as  was  stated  before.** 

23.  Locus  from  Potentiality  : — No  potentiality  whatr 
ever  can  belong  to  Non-Ens,  Accordingly,  if  A,  the 
proprium  affirmed  of  a  subject  B,  is  a  potentiality,  this 
must  imply  some  real  Ens  in  which  it  inheres,  and 
which  is  correlate  to  the  subject.  But,  if  in  the  spe- 
cification of  the  proprium  no  allusion  is  made  to  such 
correlate,  you  will  attack  it  as  a  bad  proprium — as  a 
potentiality  inhering  in  Non-Ens  or  nothing.  Ejj.^  if 
the  case  be,  It  is  a  proprium  of  air  to  be  respirable, 
you  will  refute  this  by  pointing  out  that  this  is  true  only 
when  there  exist  animals  in  whom  the  potentiality  of 
breathing  resides;  that  no  mention  is  made  by  the 
respondent  of  this  correlate  or  of  any  other  correlate ; 
in  other  words,  that,  so  far  as  the  specification  is  con- 
cemied,  the  correlate  is  passed  over  as  Non-Ens  or  a 
non-entity.  Therefore  the  proprium  is  not  a  good 
proprium,*'    Again,  suppose  the  affirmation  to  be.  It  is 


•  TopicA.  V.  v\il  p,  138,  a.  30-bw  15, 
^  Ibid.  b.  J&-22. 

•  m±  ii.  IX  138,  K  27-37,    oW 
Anl  6  ntnts  6iptn  Ihmv  rh  4s<qwvv 

iBnor  (i^    yap    TOimttH/    ifiunf    ofoir 
dvaww9i<r$at   dvtmv9v^r6v  fori*), 


dvM6mKt  Bi   xal  npitf  ni  ^  &y  r^ 
iiiw    nal  yap  fiff   irrot    f^c,   olop 

aifiof    T^rm    Vi*o¥    to    romww  o2ov 
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m  pwjfjfimii  of  Ens  to  be  capable  of  dobg  or  guffering 
Wfuething;  thk  will  be  defeasUe  because  it  is  oalf 
wImi  the  rabject  is  Ens^  that  it  is  declared  to  faa^e  neb 
propnuni*^ 

24.  Locus  fwm  the  Superlative :  —  Sappoae  the 
aflinnation  to  be,  It  is  a  propritim  of  fire  to  be  the 
lightest  of  all  bodies  :  this  you  may  refute  by  showing 
that,  if  fire  ceased  to  exist,  there  would  still  be  some 
other  body  the  lightest  of  all  bodies.  Therefore  the 
proprium  may  still  be  predicated  of  something  else, 
when  its  alleged  subject  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
proprium  and  ite  subject  are  not  reciprocating  and 
co-extensive ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  true  propriimi.*' 


Mi^pirabUUff  (the  proprium  bore 
dficilMed)  bijiiig  ii  rcslativc  it^rm,  Ari- 
ulcitld  dtmiiiridd  tliat  Uio  eurreliite 
tbonwf  abull  bo  named  aod  itieludt'd 
In  wttliig  out  the  i>roprium.  If  this 
bo  JiQt  donct,  a  rofututivo  argiuuent 
may  bo  drawn  fnim  eucb  oniijision — 
tbat  lUo  ruM|x)ndeut  was  not  aware 
of  tbo  rolfttivity.    We  rany  remark 


here  that  this  objoction  Is  foonded  OQ 
a  bad  or  incomplete  apeciGcattcm  of 
the  propriutn  in  question  ;  it  U  not 
an  objoction  against  tbo  reality  of 
that  proprium  itself,  if  carefully  de- 
scribed, Tbo  objpiction  belongs  to 
that  class  which  Aristotle  had  dis- 
cusBed  bcfonsy  at  the  oommmic«mciut 
of  Book  V. 

•  1  opica,  V.  ii.  p.  139,  a.  1-8. 

*  Ibid.  a.  9-20. 
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In  cases  wKere  the  double  meaning  is  manifest,  the 
two  meanings  must  be  distinguished  by  both  parties, 
and  the  argument  conducted  accordingly.  Where  the 
term  has  two  or  more  meanings  (not  equivocal  but) 
related  to  each  other  by  analogy,  we  must  deal  with 
each  of  these  meanings  distinctly  and  separately,*  If 
our  purpose  is  to  refute,  we  select  any  one  of  them  in 
which  the  proposition  is  inadmissible,  neglecting  the 
others :  if  our  purpose  is  to  prove,  we  choose  any  one 
in  which  the  proposition  is  true,  neglecting  the  others  J' 

6.  Observe  that  a  predicate  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  any  one  of  its 
species^  but  that  any  predicate  which  belongs  to  one  of 
the  species  does  belong  also  to  the  genus  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  predicate  which  can  be  denied  of  the 
genus  may  be  denied  also  of  all  its  contained  species, 
but  that  any  predicate  which  can  be  denied  of  some  one 
or  some  portion  of  the  contained  species  cannot  for 
that  reason  be  denied  of  the  genus.  You  may  thus 
prove  from  one  species  to  the  genus,  and  disprove 
from  the  genus  to  each  one  species  ;  but  not  vice  vers&. 
Thus,  if  the  respondent  grants  that  there  exist  cog- 
nitions both  estimable  and  w^orthless,  you  are  warranted 
in  inferring  that  there  exist  habits  of  mind  estimable 
and  worthless ;  for  cognition  is  a  species  under  the 
genus  habit  of  mind.  But  if  the  negative  were 
granted,  that  there  exist  no  cognitions  both  estimable 
and  worthless,  you  could  not  for  that  reason  infer  that 
there  are  no  habits  of  mind  estimable  and  worthless. 


*  Topic,  n.  iii.  p.  110,  b.  16-p.  Ill,     m^    irpos    rh    KaracFntvatrar    hv   H* 
a.  7.     This  locva  is  very  abfiqurely    dvaaKivdtrat^  cicrn  /^^  fv^txeTai^  ra  bi 


stated  by  AriBtotle, 

•»  IbicL  pv  1 10,  b.  29-32 :  euv  ^ov\^ 
fifBa    ttarao'icfvtia'ai^  ra    Toiavra    wpo' 

1 1  i    ravra    fiovov    otra    Mat   xph* 


AristoUe'a  precej>U  indicate  the 
way  of  managing  the  debate  with  u 
view  to  succes&. 
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lo,  if  it  were  granted  to  jou  that  there  are  judgmeiits 
correct  and  erroneous,  you  could  not  for  that  reason 
infer  that  there  were  perceptions  of  sense  correct  and 
erroneous;  perceiving  hy  sense  being  a  species  under 
the  genus  judging.  But,  if  it  were  granted  that  there 
were  no  judgments  correct  and  erroneous,  you  might 
thence  infer  the  Hke  negative  about  perceptions  of 
sense/ 

7.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  if  there  be  any  subject 
of  which  you  can  aflirm  the  genus,  of  that  sjime 
subject  you  must  be  able  to  affirm  one  or  other  of  the 
species  contained  under  the  genus.  Thus,  if  science 
be  a  predicate  applicable,  grammar,  music,  or  some 
other  of  the  special  sciences  must  also  be  applicable  : 
if  any  man  can  be  called  truly  a  scientific  man,  he 
must  be  a  graniraarian,  a  musician,  ur  some  other 
specialist.  Accordingly,  if  the  thesis  set  up  by  your 
resiTondent  be.  The  soul  is  moved,  you  must  examine 
whether  any  one  of  the  known  varieties  of  motion 
can  he  truly  prefHcated  of  the  soul,  e,<j,,  increase,  de- 
struction, generation,  &c.  If  none  of  these  s|>ecial 
predicates  is  applicable  to  the  soul,  neither  is  the 
generic  predicate  applicable  to  it;  and  you  will  thus 
have  refiited  the  thesis.  This  locas  may  serve  as  a 
precept  for  proof  as  well  as  for  refutation ;  for,  equally, 
if  the  soul  b©  moved  in  any  one  species  of  motion,  it 
is  moved,  and,  if  tlie  soul  l^e  not  moved  in  any  species 
of  motion,  it  is  not  moved.** 


rflfcc 


II.  iv,  p.  Ill,  a.  14^2.  Ipot^fva^r. 

uhv  h  Tot5  yci^ovf  ir#pl  to  iJ^ot  \      It  is  hcfc  a  point  deienring  att^u- 

Vf  an6lul%i-  to  yap  K^tVftv  y**of  tov  '  tion,  that  Amtotle  rauk»  tA  attrud- 

al9^M<r^4ii^  6  yap  maBat^pMi^it  x^iwi  w€iritu  na  a  specien  uutier  tbo  ^eoos 

►  p*y  o^F  npmpof  rujrof  ^udiif  ro    9tfUi^t»,      Tliia   i»   »   noUblc  cif- 

ff<7Tf  np^s  TO  ttaraatuvatrat^  6  d<  dfv^  cumHtatioo  in  the  AristoUiliaii  psy- 

ffiKo  ^i'  irpoTtpoi  aXfi$rit,Q  8«  6tvTt-       *"  Topic,  tl.  iv.  p.  111,  a.  3*'i-b.  11  ♦ 
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